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Art.  I. — Gertrude  of  Wyoming  ;  a  Penusylvanian  Tale,  And 
other  Poems,  By  Thomas  Campbell,  Juthor  of  the  Plea- 
sures of  IIopCj  ^c.  4to.  pp,  134.  Price  ll.  5s.  Longman. 
1809. 

THE  expectations  of  the  public  have,  we  believe,  been 
much  excited  by  the  repeated  promise  oF  this  poenr*-  ItJi^ 
may  be  doubtful  whether  the  length  of  time  thai  has  been 
suffered  to  elapse  since  it  was  firat  announced  is  a  circum- 
stance favourable  or  otherwise  to  the  general  iinpressioa 
concerning  it.  The  many,  who  thirst  only  for  novelty,  are, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  wearied  out  v/ith  the  continual  repetitio;!, 
month  after  month,  of  the  same  advertisement,  and  at 
length  dismiss  the  subject  from  their  thoughts  feefore  they 
have  entered  upon  it,  almost  as  entirely  as  if  they  had  al- 
ready exhausted  it.  To  some,  however,  it  is  possible  that  the  , 
delay  itself  may  have  suggested  high  ideas  of  the  ^Mimai 
labor,"  the  dissatisfied  modesty  of  real  genius,  the  care, 
anxiety,  and  timidity  (so  often  talked  of,  but  now,  alas!  so 
seldom  to  be  met  with)  of  authorship  ;  and  every  succeeding 
month  must  have  accordingly  added  to  the  propensity,  at 
first  experienced,  to  receive  with  favour  an  offspring  so  ten- 
derly nursed,  and  tent  into  the  world  under  such  trembling 
apprehensions. 

For  ourselves,  we  confejss  that  it  would  have  pleased  us 
better  had  '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming*  made  her  appearance 
in  life  at  an  earlier  period.  At  the  time  of  pubhshing  his 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  Mr.  Campbell  was  understood  lo  be 
a  very  young  man;  and  that  poem,  however  deficient  in 
pans,  and  unequal  in  the  whole,  certainly  held  him  forth  as 
a  young  r.jan  of  ardent  genius  and  refined  sensibihty.  Jc 
received  accordingly  an  uncommonly  gracious  reception  from 
a  public  by  no  means  too  prone  to  reward  and  encourage 
poetic  al  merit ;  edition  after  edition  was  called  for  ;  and  Bri- 
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lain  felicitated  herself  on  still  possessing  one  genuine  son  of 
song  to  strike  the  harp  amidst  the  ruins  of  departed  taste 
and  genius. 

How  flattering  and  seductive  all  this  must  have  been  to 
the  mind  of  a  young  poet,  even  the  least  poetical  amongst 
lis  must  easily  imagine;  and  \vc  should  therefore  read iljr 
pardon  Mr.  Campbell  if,  atnidst  all  the  acclamations  be- 
stowed upon  him,  he  for  awhile  forgot  that  men  of  sound 
taste  and  judgment  rather  praised  him  for  what  they  be- 
lieved he  had  shewn  himself  capable  of  one  day  performing*- 
than  for  what  he  had  already  atchieved  ;  that"  he  had  h'u 
therto  thrown  down  only  the  pledge  of  future  eminence; 
had  only  entered  on  his  career  of  glory  with  some  success, 
but  not  entitled  himself  to  retire  from  the  field  with  the  ho- 
rouis  of  a  Vetera!!,  and  repose  underthe  shade  of  laurelsso 
newly  planted.  Kevertbeless  the  poeiical  enthusiasm  which 
could  suffer  such  a  delusion  to  prevail  fur  years  over  every  ac- 
tive impulse,  and  content  itseh  in  hearing  the  voice  of  praise 
grow  day  after  day  more  faint  and  spiritless  without  being  rou- 
l^sed  to  new  exertions,cannol  have  been  very  aixient.  The  rule 
of  Horace  is  too  cold  and  phlegmatic  for  the  temper  of  a  poet, 
a  great  deal  too  tnuch  so  for  that  of  a  young  poet ;  nor  could 
itever  have  been  meant  to  apply  to  any  but  the  more  exalted 
or  elaborate  displays  of  genius.  We  should  indeed  be  happy 
to*see  the  day,  though  we  cannot  expect  it,  when  an  epic  poem 
•hall  be  considered  as  the  work  of  a  whole  life,  and  remain  ia 
the  work^shop  of  the  author  during  as  many  years  as  it  takes 
days  m  passmg  through  the  book  manufactories  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  But  that  a  simple  tale  of  ninety  stanzas,  distin- 
guished  by  no  depth  of  thought  or  research,  should  actually 
lie  on  the  author's  shelf  during  nine  annual  revolutions  of 
the  sun,  before  it  is  committed  to  the  public  eye,  was  surely 
iiever  dreamed  of  by  the  severest  critic; and,  therefore,  the 
iapse  of  so  much  time  between  the  appearance  of  two  such 
works  as  -The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  and  *'  Gertrude  of  Wyo- 
ming argues  a  degree  of  lukewarmness  which  too  often  sue- 
ceccs  the  poetical  raptures  of  youth,  but  is  almost  a  sure 
symptom  ot  (he  decay  of  inspiration  in  the  poet. 

VVe  have  stated  the  reasons  which  made  us  open  the  present 
volume  with  expectations  of  deli-ht  far  inferior  to  those 
which  we  believe  the  public  in  gc  nend  to  have  conceived. 
INor  were  our  hopes  much  elevated  on  o^rceiving  the  exqui- 
site art  with  wijich  eight  bundled  lines  of  verse  are  spread 
out  over  an  immense  field  of  seventv-ihree  large  quarto 
pages,  With  wiuch  lwent\-four  more  are  covered  by  a  iiand- 
iui  ot  notes,  easily  compressible  into  one  leaf  of  this  Keviesr, 
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and,  finally,  willi  which  ihe  slender  volume  ii  swelled 
into  its  actual  dimensions  by  tiiC  insertion  of  three  or  four 
smaller  pieces  of  poetry  which  have  already  appeared  in 
almost  as  many  shapes  and  sizes  as  the  press  will  admit.  AVe 
have,  indeed,  by  some  means  or  other,  imbibed  a  prejudice 
which  not  all  the  illustrious  examples  of  the  present  age  have 
sufficed  to  remove,  thai  the  free  spirit  of  poetry  who  dwells  in 
■woods  and  forests,  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  book-mak- 
ing gnomes  of  the  Row,  at  the  first  sound  of  whose  leaden 
footsteps  the  heaven  born  genius 

'  Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies/ 

But  we  are  old  men;  and  probably  are  mistaken,  as  well 
we  may  be,  considering  that  our  early  impressions  on  these 
important  topics  were  received  at  a  period  previous  to  the 
Scottish  invasion  of  1745. 

We  may  be  accused  of  having  indulged  the  privilege  of 
'^  talking  old  age*'  at  the  expence  of  our  readers,  in  delayine^ 
,so  long  to  furnish  them  with  some  knowledge  of  the  volume 
which  it  isour  duty  to  examine.  But  this  delay  has  been 
purposely  made,  because  we  are  Vfell  aware^  from  the  high 
name  of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  we  shall  be  expected  to  protract 
the  present  article  to  some  respectable  dimensions,  and  wera 
we  to  confine  ourselves  to  ihe  materials  which  he  has  fur- 
nished, they  are  so  very  scanty,  that,  instead  of  giving  ex- 
tracts, we  should  be  obliged  to  reprint  the  whole  book, 
which  might  well  be  done  withoutencroaching  on  a  second 
sheet  of  our  number.  Having,  therefore,  so  far  successfully 
exercised  one  branch  of  the  book-making  art  (formerly  much 
prized,  but  neglected  of  late  years  since  the  invention  of 
more  easy  and  efficacious  expedients)  by  composing  a  preface 
equal  in  extent  to  the  body  of  our  work^  we  now  proceed  to  the 
less  essential  part  of  our  labours,  the  performance  of  our  duty. 

The  following  short  advertisement  will  open  something  of 
the  design  of  the  poem  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  well 
versed  in  American  history. 

'  Most  of  the  popular  histories  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the 
American  war,  give  an  authentic  account  of  the  desolation  of  Wyo- 
ming in  Pensylvaniu,  which  took  place  in  177S  by  an  incursion  of 
the  Indians.  Though  the  scenery  and  incidents  of  the  following 
poem,  are  connected  with  that  event,  I  forbear  to  quote  any  of  the 
historical  pages  which  give  a  minute  detail  of  it,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances narrated  are  di^aareeable,  anel  even  horrible.  Jt  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  stale,  that  the  testimonies  of  historians 
and  travellers  concur  in  describing  the  infant  colony  as  one  of  the 
happiest  spots  of  human  existence,  for  the  hospitable  and  innocent 
Planners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  beauty  of  thecountry,aud  the  luxu- 
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riant  fertility  of  the  soil  and  climate.  In  an  evil  hour,  the  jiino 
tioii  of  European  with  Indian  arms,  converted  this  terrestrial  pa- 
radise into  a  frightful  waste.  Mr.  Isaac  Weld  informs  us,  that  the 
ruins  of  many  of  the  villages,  perforated  with  balls,  and  bearing 
marks  of  conflagration,  were  still  preserved  by  the  recent  inhabi- 
tants, when  he  travelled  through  America  in  179^-* 

The  business  of  the  poem  is  then  introduced  by  half  a  do- 
zen stanzas,  in  the  imagery  or  sentiment  of  vvliich  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  very  htlle  of  novelty,  and  in  which 
the  attraction  of  some  pleasing  natural  pictures  is  (to  us  at 
least)  very  much  diminished  by  the  strained  inversions  of 
words  and  sentences,  affected  phraseology^  and  the  no  ua- 
frequent  recurrence  of  harsh  and  unmusical  versification. 

*  On  Susquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming, 

Ahhough  the  wild-flower  on  ihy  ruin'd  wall, 
An<l  roofless  homes  a  sad  remembrance  bring 

Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall, 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 

T/tat  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  morn  restore. — 
Sweet  land  !  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall. 

And  paint  thy  Gerirmle  in  her  bowers  oft/ore, 

Whose  beauty  was  the  love'  of  Pensylvania's  shore  : 

•  It  was  heiieath  thi/  skies  that,  bvt  to  prune 

His  autumn  fruits,  or  skim  the  light  canoe, 
Perchance  along  thy  river  calm  at  noon 

The  happy  shepherd  swain  had  nought  to  do 
From  morn  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew, 

Their  timbrel,  in  the  dance  of  forests  brown 
When  lovely  maidtnt  prankt  injiowret  new  ; 

And  aye,  those  sunn  i)  mountains  halfway  down 

Would  echo  Jia^elet  from  some  romantic  town.* 

This  lasi  stanza  requires  some  little  observation  as  we  pass. 
In  the  first  place  it  is,  we  believe,  very  ill  stopped — this, 
Mr.  Campbell  may  allege,  is  the  fault  of  his  printer — but 
we  must  also  say  that,  after  vainly  endeavouring  for  the 
spa^e  of  a  full  liour  to  supply  the  defect  by  every  variety  of 
conjectural  emendation,  we  are  totally  unable  to  restore  the 
corrupted  passages  either  to  grammar  or  iutelligibiliiy. 

E\'en  thejlrst  stanza  is  obscure  enongli  in  one  or  two  pas- 
sages which  vve  have  ventured  to  print  in  Italics — ^yct  that 


*  To  some  faint  meaning  makes  pretence,' 

The  second  '  never  deviates  into  sense.' 

One  should  be  in  some  degree  conversant  with  the  slrange 
perplexities  of  human  language  to  dis<5t>ver  that  but  in  the 
tirst  line  of  this  stanza  meaus  except;  yet,  after  this  know- 
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ledge  has  been  attained,  how  very  stifF  and  teeth-breaking 
is  tlie  inversion  !  Bat  what  ''  the  dance  of  forests  brown,'^  can 
mean  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conjecture;*  and  it  must 
ever  remain  apoint  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  whether 
the  maidens  yi^xe  '^  prankt  in  flowret  new;"  or  whether  the 
maidens  prankt  the  timbrel  in  flowret  jj^ew  ;  or  what  is  the 
meaning  of  a  timbrel  prankt  injhwret  Hew  ;  or,  lastly,  ho\Y 
we  are  to  construe  the  tzeo  concluding  lines  ;  and  how  and 
in  what  manner,  by  what  process  or  combination  of  ihetori- 
cal  figures,  {he  four  last  hnes  are  to  be  united  so  as  lo  de- 
pend upon  the  dve  former  ones.     But,  to  proceed, 

*  Tiien,  where  of  Indian  hills  the  day-light  takes 

His  leave,   how  might  you  \hfi  fiamingo  ^qq 
Disporting  like  a  mtttor  on  the  lakes — 

Anil  plHyl'ul  ^quirrel'on  his  nut-grown  tree*: 
And  every  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee, 

From  merry  mock- bird's  songs  or  hum  of  men, 
While  heark'ning,  fearing  nought  their  revelry, 

The  wild  dter  arch'd  htM  neck  from  glades^  and  then 

Uuhunted,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  again. 

V 
'  And  scarce,  had  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime 

Heard  h\xl  in  transatlandc  storj/  rung^ 
For  here  the  exile  met  from  every  clime, 

And  spoke  in  friendship  every  distant  tongue  : 
^Jen  from  the  blood  of  warring  Europe  sprung, 

Were  but  divided  by  the  running  brook  ; 
And  happy  where  no  Rheni.sh  trumpet  sung. 

On  plains  no  sieging  mine's  lolcano  shookf 
.  The  blue-eyed  Gertnan  changed  his  sword  to  pruning-hook, 

*  Nor  far  some  Andalusian  saraband  ^ 

Would  sound  to  many  a  native  roundeht/  ; 
But  who  is  he  that  yet  a  dearer  land 

Remembers,  over  hills  and  far  away  ! 
Green  Albyn  !f  what  though  he  no  more  survey 

Thy  ships  at  anchor  on  the  quiet  shore, 
Thy  ptdlochs  rolling  from  the  mountain  bay  ; 

Thy  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  ihe  moor, 

And  distant  isles  that  htar  ihe  loud  Corbrachtan's  J  roar! 


■*=  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  somewhere  an  ode  or  sonnet  about  dancing  /eaves,  and 
i?  is  barely  \>  ssiblethat  Mr.  Campbell  may  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  that 
vti;i  :iiinj)le  btilcpoem — bvit  still  the  question  remains  uuaus\rered,  nowhe  would 
have  it  ;ippl;ed  m  ihe  present  case  ? 

t  Scotland. 
X  The  great  whirlpoul  uf  the  Weftorn  Ilebridc<« 
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*  Alas  !  poor  Caledonia's  mountaineer, 

That  wan^s  stern  edict  e'er,  and  feudal  griefs 

Jlad  forc'd  hun  from  a  home  he  lov'd  so  dear  ! 
Yet  found  he  here  a  home,  and  glad  relief. 

And  plied  the  beverage //'om  his  own  fair  sheaf ^ 
That  fired  his  Highland  blood  vjith  mickle  glee  ; 

And  England  sent  hei  men,  vf  mm  the  chief ^ 
Who  taught  those  sires  of  ewpire  yet  to  &e, 
To  plant  the  tree  of  life  ;  to  plant  fair  freedom  s  tree  /' 

Kot  to  mention  the  unintelligible  confuscdncss  of  descrip- 
tion which  brings  before  us  flamingoes  disporting  like  me- 
teors, war  and  crime  being  ru>ig  in  transatlantic  siory,  trum- 
pets  singing,  and  sarabands  sounding  to  roundelays,  we  real- 
ly do  not  know  when  we  have  seen  an  equal  number  of  verses 
with  the  preceding  vSO  crowded  with  instances  of  twisted 
grammar,  and  difficult  expression.  What  can  belheniean- 
ing  of  '^  a  deer  arching  his  neck  from  glades,"  we  find  it 
bard  to  divine  :  wl.ile  the  ellipsis  in  the  penultimate  verse 
of  the  second,*  and  the  inversion  in  the  second  verse  of 
the  last  t  stanza,  are  such  examples  of  harsh,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  tame  and  spiritless  phraseology,  as  we  are  as- 
tonished to  meet  with  at  the  present  period  of  poetical  art, 
when^  whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic  merit  of  our  poetry,  its 
general  and  more  obvious  rules  at  least  are  so  well  understood 
that  the  merest  dabbler  who  writes  with  any  attention  knows 
bow  to  keep  up  the  appearances  of  metrical  dignity.  We 
should  be  very  unwilling  to  be  thought  to  bear  hard  upon  a 
poet  of  Mr.  Campbell's  reputation  for  trifles;  niid  therefore 
that  we  may  avoid  the  charge  as  far  as  is  congisrent  witli  our 
duty  to  the  public,  we  shall  withhold  the  censures  which  we 
think  due  to  other  plirases  and  expres-sions  besides  those  we 
have  particularly  noticed,  and  follow  Mr.  Campbell  to  the 
commencement  of  his  story. 

1  he  inhabilasitsof  Wyoming  were  good  and  happy  enough 
to  live  without  juslice?,council,or  aliornies.  Their  little  dis- 
putes were  easily  settled  by  arbitration  ;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions, a  venerable  gentleman  called  Albert,  was  the  umpire 
cohaanlly  resorted  to,  whose  decisions  were  regarded  by 
t-e  whole  district  as  final  and  conclusive.  Albert  was  ''a 
BrilonV  by  birth  ;  and  in  early  life  "  a  Briton's  indepen- 
dt  ce*' laught  him  lo  seek  his  fortunes  in  America — one  of 
the  rno^t  unprcntable  lessons,  we  verily  believe,  that  inde- 
peJiddf.ce  has  ever  taught  her  ciiildren. — In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  the' result  appears  to  have  been  happier 
than  usual.  Albert  jjad  already  lived  for  many  years  a  peace- 

*   On  plains  -.o  siegii  g  nvnt's  volcano  sliook. 
+  That  wiuii's  stem  edict  e'er,«  and  feudal  grirf. 
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fible  and  prosperous  inhabitant  of  the  retired  settlement  of 
Wyoming,  undisturbed  by  any  calamity  except  the  deaih 
of  his  wife,  who  left  him,  '^  a  widow'd  father/'  lo  protect 
Uer  infant  Gertrude. 

*  A  loved  bequest  and7  may  half  impart 

To  them  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  lie, 
How  like  ;i  new  existence  to  his  heart 

Up  rose  that  living  flow'r  beneath  his  eye, 
Dear  as  shewas,  frojn  cherub  infancy. 

From  hours  u7/e//  s/ie  would  round  hi': garden  yla^f 
To  time  when  as  the  ripening  years  went  by, 

Her  lovely  mind  couUl  culture  well  repay, 

And  more  engaging  grew  from  pleasing  day  to  dny. 

*  I  may  not  paint  those  thousand  infant  charms  ; 

(Unconscious  fascinaiion,  undesign'd !) 
The  orison  repealed  iii  his  arms,     * 

For  God  to  bless  her  sue  and  all  mankind  ; 
The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  recJin'd, 

Or  how  sweet  fairy -lore  he  lieard  her  con, 
(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind  ;) 

All  uncompanionM  else  her  years  had  gone 
,  'i'lll  now  in  Gertrude/s  eyes  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone. 

*  And  summer  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  hour, 

When  sire  and  daughter  saw,  with  fleet  descent, 
An  Indian  from  his  bark  approach  their  bower, 

Of  buskinM  limb,  and  swarthy  lineament ; 
The  red  v*ild  feathers  on  his  brow  were  blent, 

And  bracelets  bound  the  arm  that  helped  to  light, 
A  boy,  who  seem*d,as  he  beside  him  went, 

Of  Christian  vestuiv,  and  complexion  bright, 

Led  by  his  dusky  guide  like  morning  brought  by  night/ 

The  elder  visitor,  thus  introduced,  was  the  hero  of  the 
Oiieyda  tribe;  and  the  child  whom  he  brought  with  him, 
the  orplian  son  of  Waldegrave,  an  English  ofiicer  who  hrid 
lately  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with  tlie  hostile  nation  of  theHu- 
rons;  The  widow  of  VValdegrave,  and  motlier  of  the  child, sur- 
vived lier  loss  only  long  enough  to  recommend  him  to  the  cars 
of  tl)e  good  Outaiissi,  whom  stie  entreated  lo  find  some 
means  of  conveying  him  to  liis  European  friends.  This,  at 
least,  we  believe  to  be  correct  ;  for  among  our  many  objec- 
tions to  the  poem,  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  tliat  the  story  is 
related  in  so  confused  iind  broken  a  manner,  as  to  be  hardly 
inlelligihle.  Old  Albert  luckily  traces  in  the  name  of  Wal- 
degrave,  and  in  the  features  of  the  child,  tlie  memory  of  one 
of  his  earliest  and  dearest  connexions.  He  receives  him  as 
the  sacred  pledge  of  friendship  from  the  hands  of  Outalissi, 
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whoj  thus  released  from  his  engagement  to  the  deceased, 
stays  hut  a  night  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  VV^yoming, 
and  with  tiie  next  moi  iiipg  began  to  retrace  his  solitary  foot- 
steps through  the  desart  to  the  land  of  the  0"neydas. 

As  the  whole  description  of  this  Indian  warrior  is  on^  of 
the  most  poetical  and  most  unembarrassed  passages  in  the 
■work,  we  should  be  doing  our  readers  injustice  by  withhold- 
ing it  from  them. 

*  He  said— and  strain'd  wtto  his  heart  the  boy  ; 

Far  differently  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace  and  cup  of  joy  ; 

As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  his  look  : 
A  s(uil  that  pity  touch'd  but  nevpr  shock  :  ^ 

Train'd  from  his  >tree.rock'd  cradle  to  his  bier, 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 

Impassive — fe'riring  but  the  shame  of  fear — 

A  Stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear. — . 

*  Yet  de*m  not  goodness  on  the  savage  stock 

Of  Outalissi's  heart  disdain'd  to  grow  ; 
As  lives  the  oak  urnvilher'd  on  the  rock 

By  storms  above,  and  barrenness  below  : 
Hescorn'd  his  own,  who  felt  another's  woe  : 

•  j4nd  ere  the  wolf'Skin  on  his  hack  he  flung, 
Or  laced  his  mocasins,fn  act  togo, 

A  song  of  parting  to  the  boy  he  sung, 

V/ho  slept  on  Albert's  couch, nor  heard  his  friendly  tongue. 

^  Sleep,  wearied  one  !  and  in  the  dreaming  land 
Shouldst  thou  the'ipirit  of  thy  moihtr  greet, 

Oh  !  Fay,   to  morrow,  that  the  white  man's  hand 
Hat!i  pluckM  the  thorns  )f  sorrow  from  thy  feet ; 

While  i  in  lonely  wiidernea.-.  shall  m.et 
riiy  liltic  foot  prints — or  by  traces  know 

Tbt^  fuuntain,  where  at  noon  1  thought  it  sweet 
To  Ged  ihec'with  th'j  quirry  of  my  bow, 
And  poUi'd  the  iotus  horn,  or  slew  the   mountain-roe, 

*  Ad't'U  !  srceet  scJon  of  the  rising  sun  I 

B  li  should  afflcrion's  storms  thy  blossom  mock. 
Then  come  again  — 'ny  own  adf^pted  one  ! 

And  I  wiU  graft  thee  on  a  noble  stock  : 
TIk  crocodjie,  the  condor  of  the  rock — 

otiali  be  the  pastime  of  thy  sylvan  wars  ; 
And  I  wdi  teach  rhee,  in  the  battle's  shock, 

To  pay  with  Ilaron  blood  thy  father's  scars, 

And  gratulate  his  soul,  rejoicing  in  the  stars.'.'— 
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So  fiiiishM  he  the  rhyme,  howe'er  uncouth. 

That  true  to  nature's  fervid  feelings  ran  ; 
CAiul  song  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth  :) 

Then  forth  uprose  that  lone  Wiiy-farini^  man  ; 
But  dauntless  he,  nor  cijart,  nor  journey's  pl;i!i 

In  woods  required,   whose  trniiud  eye  was  keen 
An  eagle  of  the  wiMerness,  to  scan 

His  path,   by  mountain,  swamp,  or  deep  ravine, 

Or  ken  far  friendly  huts  on  good  savaiuias  green. 

*  Pld  Albert  saw  him  from  the  valley's  side — 

His  pirogue  launch'd — his  pilgrimage  begun — 
Far,  like  the  red-biixi's  wing,  he  seem'd  to  glide; — 

Then  dived,  and  vanish'd  in  the  woodlands  duru 
Oft,  to*that  spot  by  tender  memory  won, 

Would  Albert  climb  the  promontory's  height,  ' 
If  but  a  dim  sail  gUmmer'd  in  the  sun  ; 

iJiut  never  more,  to  bless  his  longing  sight, 

V/as  Outalissi  haii'd,  his  bark,  and  plumage  bright/ 

Thus  ends  the  first  part  of  the  poem.  The  opening  oftiie 
second  introduces  us,  somewhat  more  particularly',  to  the 
scene  of  Aiberi's  habitation  and  to  the  character  and  occupii- 
lion  of  his  lovely  Gertrude.  As  for  the  newly  adopted  sou, 
we  hear  not  a  word  more  about  him,  and  begin  to  imagine 
that  the  poet  has  entirely  forgotten  ever  having  introduced 
him  to  our  notice,  when  we  learn  that  (many  years  being 
supposed  to  have  passed  over  in  the  siiort  interval  of  twelve 
stanzas)  while  Gertrude  is  oneday  reading  Shakespeare  in  a 
favourite  bower, 

'  Chance  had  usher'd  to  its  inmost  ground 

The  stranger  guest  of  many  a  distant  clime  ; 

He  was,  to  xceet,  for  eastern  mountains  bound  ; 
But  late  the  equator  suns  his  cheeks  had  tann'd, 
And  California's  gales  his  roving  bosom  fannM. — 

*  A  steed,  .whose  rein  hung  loosely  o'er  his  arm, 

He  led  dismounted  ;   ere  his  leisure  pace, 
Amid  the  bro^vn  leaves,   and  could  her  ejr  alarm, 

Ciosehe  had  come,  and  worshipp'd  for  a  space 
Those  downcast  features  : — ^he  her  lovely  face 

Uplil'ton  one  whose  lineaments  and  fiame 
IVcre  yo\i\\\  and  manhood's  intermingled  grace  : 

Jberian  sei^n'd  his  boot — his  robe  the  same, 

And  well  the  Spanish  plume  hislofry  looks  became.* 

We  hardly  know  whether  our  novel-readers  need  to  be  in- 
formed, or  not,  that  this  persmage  is  the  ideniical  flenry 
Waldegrave  who  waiB  saved  by  Outalissi,  patronized  by  Al- 
bert, and  so  unaccountably  abandoned  by  iVJii,  C.  :  but  we 
will  venture  to  assure  them  that  in  the  whole  circle  of  their 
romances  they  have  never  yet  met  witii  a  surprise  calculated 
to  produce  so  little  effect  as  this. 
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After  a  most  unintelligible  account  both  of  the  purpo?« 
and  circumstances  of  bis  ioiiiif  wanderings  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  El  Dorado^  and  California,  the  young  man  very 
appositely  concludes  his  speech  by  asking  the  hand  of  Ger- 
trude ;  a  request  with  which  she,  ^  nothing  loath/  instantly 
complies  ;  while  Albert,  overjoyed  at  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  so  good  a  eettlerr.ent,  loses  no  time  in  bringing  the 
negotiation  to  a  conclusioD. 

The  third  part  opens  with  the  following  description  of 
connubial  happiness  in  the  sequestered  state  of  Wyoming. 

<  O  Love  !  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this, 

Where  transport  aud  security  entwine, 
Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss, 

And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine. 
Here  shall  no  forms  abridge,  no  hours  confine 

The  views,  the  vvalk<,  which  boundless  joy  inspire  \ 
Roll  on  ye  days  of  raptured  influence,  bhine  1 

Nor  blind  with  extas/s  celestial  fire 

ShcM  love  behold  the  spark  of  earlh-born  time  expire, 

*  Three  little  moens,  how  short,  amidst  the  grove, 

And  pastoral  savannas  they  consume! 
While  she,  beside  her  buskinM  youth  to  rove, 

Delights,  m /one// i/%  wild  costume^ 
Her  lovely  brow  to. shade  with  Indian  plume, 

A*!!!!  forth  in  hunter  ^seeming  vest  they  fare; 
But  not  to  chase  the  deer  in  forest  gloom  ;  ^ 

'Tis  but  the  breath  of  heav*n — the  blessed  air  — 

And  interchange  of  hearts,  unknown,  unseen,  to  share, 

*  What  though  the  sportive  dog  oft  round  thtm  note. 
Or  fawn,  or  wild  bird  bursting  At  the  wing  ; 

Yet  who,  in  love's  own  presence,  would  devote 

To  death,  those  gentle  throats  that  wake  the  spring  ; 

Or  writhini' from  the  brook  its  victim  bring  ? 
No  ! — nor  let  fearcvne  little  warbler  rouse  ; 

But,  fed  by  Gertrude's  har.d,  still  let  ihim  sing, 
Acquaintance  of  her  path,  amidst  the  bouuhs. 
That  shade  ev'n  noa  her  love,  and  witnessM  first  her  vows, 

*  Now  labyrinths,  which  but  themselves  can  pierce, 
Methinks,  conduct  them  to  some  pki*=anl  ground, 

Where  welcome  hills  shut  out  the  uiuverse, 

And  pines  their  (awny  walk  encompass  round  ; 

There,  if  a  pause  delicious  converse  iound, 

Twas  but  when  o'tr  each  heart  the  idea  stole, 

(Perchance  awhile  in  jo^'s  oblivion  drown'd,) 

That  come  what  may,  while  life's  glad  pulses  roll,^ 
Indissoiubly  thus,  should  soul  be  knit  to  soul.' 
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There  is  certainly  some  poetry,  and  a  great  rleal  of  sentU 
ment  in  the  foregoing  passage,  particularly  in  the  last  stan- 
za, vvhicii  upon  tlie  whole  is  very  beautiful,  though  some- 
what obscurely  expressed  towards  the  conclusion  ;  and  we 
are  sorry  tOjqualify  this  praise  by  calling  to  the  reader's  atten 
tion  tlie  instances  of  bad  taste^  and  bad  phraseology,  which 
are  even  here  to  be  met  with.  Some  of  ilie  most  glaring  we 
have  pointed  out  by  ifahcs  in  our  quotation, — the  rest  we  shall 
leave  to. our  readers  to  discover  for  themselves.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Sotheby's  enchanting  version  of 
"VVieland,  we  fear  that  Mr.  C.  will  appear  to  some  disadvan- 
tage when  they  comp  ue  the  loves  of  Henry  and  Gertrude 
witii  the  almost  parallel  passage  of  Huon  and  Armanda  in 
the  cave  of  the  Hermit. 

Tl]e  prospect  of  happiness,  which  opened  so  auspici- 
ously to  the  wedded  lovers  of  Wyoming,  was  too  soon  over- 
clouded by  the  gatliering  storm  of  war.  The  savage  Brandt, 
acelebrated  partizan  of  the  Mohawk  nation  during  the  early 
period  of  the  American  ilevolution,  whose  cruelties  were 
much  more  disgraceful  than  serviceable  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  was  hired,  poured  with  his  tribes  of  plunderers 
on  the  defenceless  colony  of  Wyoming,  and  reduced  the 
lovely  vale  of  peace  and  happiness  to  a  mass  of  smoking  de- 
solation. The  little  family  are  warned  of  his  approach  by 
the  sudden  apparition  of  Uutalissi,  who  having  been  driven 
out  of  his  own  habitation  and  compelled  to  witness  the  ruth- 
less massacre  of  his  tnbe  and  family  by  the  same  barbarian, 
tied  to  Wyoming  to  preserve  his  ancient  friends  from  the 
descending  calamity.  Ti^ey  escape  just  in  time  to  witness, 
from  a  place  of  saicty,  the  destrucuon  of  every  thing  dear 
and  valuable  to  their  recollections.  After  having  gazed  in 
anguish  and  despair  on  the  afflicting  scene  before  them, 
the  melancholy  exiles  pursue  their  flight  to  the  nearest 
American  fort,  just  at  tlie  very  entrance  of  which  they  are 
overtaken  by  the  fate  that  they  had  vainly  hoped  to  avoid. 

*  Ah  !   who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 

Was  near? — ytt  there,  with  lust  of  munierous  deeds, 

GieainM  like  a  basilisk,  from  woods'in  view, 
Theambush'd  iucmHii's  eye — his  volley  spe^^ds, 
And  Albeii — Albeit  faJU  !  the  dear  aid  Jut  her  bleeds  !* 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  catastrophe  which  Mr.  C.  doubt- 
less meant  to  render  afleclmg  by  its  simpiicii}',  sliould  he  so 
nntiappily  expressed  as  (we  arc  alruid)  lo  provoke  a  smile,  ra- 
tiierinan  a  tear,  from  ihe  greater  part  of  its  readers.  The 
cunciusion  is  much  more   pathetically   worked   upj  and   is  ^ 
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such,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  circumstances  attending 
it,  as,  (had  Mr.  C  at  all  sncceetied  in  creating  a  previous  in- 
terest in  our  minds  for  the  principal  actors,)  it  would  be  inl- 
possible  to  read  without  emotion.  Our  extracts,  however, 
have  aheady  been  so  considerable  that  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  on  rhe  present  occasion,  tiiat  Gertrude  herself  has  re- 
ceived the  fatal  shot  at  the  same  instant  with  her  father  ; 
and  that  Henry  Waidegrave  is  at  length  roused  from  the 
stupor  of  his  affliction,  and  aniinated  to  a  bloody  revenge  by 
the  furious  death-song  of  his  old  friend  Outalis-^i,  with  vyhicb 
the  poem  concludes. 

The  observations  so  freely  made  by  us  in  the  course  of  tb« 
preceding  sketch  may  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  ge- 
neral critique  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  poem.  Its 
beauties  (we  are  sorry  to  repeat  the  opinion)  are  thinly  scat- 
tered^ and,  even  v/here  most  prominent,  are  fatally  obscured 
by  blemishes  and  inconsistencies.  We  think  it  evident  that 
Air.  C.  vvas  ill  advised  in  adopting  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
which  he  is  unable  to  manage  with  the  characteristic  grace 
ar.d  dignity  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  original  founder  and  by 
many  more  successful  followers.  But  we  fear  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  poem  before  us  gives  too  strong  evidence  of 
a  much  more  fatal  defect^  the  absence  of  poetical  enthusiasm 
and  inspiration. 
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from  p,  424.  Vol.  XVI,) 

BUT  though  the  American  soldiers  were  thus  indignant  at 
the  injustice  which  the^^  thought  that  they  had  experienced 
from  their  own  government,  yet  tb.ey  refused  to  betray  their 
country  to  the  enemy.  For  when  Sir  H.Clinton  sent  agents 
to  induce  them  to  join  liis  slandardj  under  tiie  promise  of 
very  advantageous  terms,  they  rejected  the  proposal  with 
disdain  ;  and  *  they  delivered  up  his  emissaries  to  Gene- 
ral V¥ayne  who  hanged  them  a«i  spies.' 

The  spirit  of  mutiny  originating  in  the  same  cau'^es  made 
its  appearance  in  other  parts  of  the  army,  and  threatened 
its  total  dissolution.  Some  of  the  Jersey  brigades  revolted  ; 
but  Washington,  relying  on  the  firmness  and  patriotism  qf 
the  New  England  battalions  which  were  almost  entirely 
composed  of  native  Americans,  determined  to  reduce  them 
to  unconditional  subjection.  Some  of  the  ringlcculers  were 
extcuted^  and  subordination  was  restored. 
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A  loan  of  six  millions  oflivres,  with  which  the  United  Slates 
were  at  this  time  favoured  by  the  French  government, 
proved  a  very  seasonable  succour  in  the  present  exigencies 
of  the  repuhiicans  ;  and  General  Washington,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  French  commanders,  resumed  the  plan  of  vi- 
gorous operMlions.  The  di(ferent  states  made  unujsual  exer- 
tions, and  effectual  measures  were  adopted  to  supply  the 
army  wjth  provisions.  In  17S1,  the  success  of  the  American 
arms  hegan  to  be  decidedly  predominant.  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis  and  his  army  were  made  prisoners;  an  event  which  ex- 
cited universal  joy  through  the  American  stales.  The  pro- 
spect of  independence  and  of  peace  now  began  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  those  which  had  been  often  depressed  with  30 
ma,ny  uncertainties  and  reverses  during  the  war. 

In  1782,  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  were  begun  at 
Paris,  and  the  independence  of  the  United  Slates  was  propos- 
ed as  a  preliminary  by  the  British  minister.  After  the  ces- 
sation of  hosliliiies  great  discontents  prevailed  in  the  Ame- 
rican army  on  account  of  the  delay  of  congress  in  adopting 
some  fixed  plan  for  liquidating  the  arrears  of  the  troops,  and 
for  providing  some  adequate  recompense  for  tlio?e  who  had 
endured  so  many  toils  and  privations  to  procure  the  national 
independence.  These  discontents  were  artfully  aggravated 
by  factious  individuals,  who  disseminated  the  most  atrocious 
calumnies  respecting  the  intentions  of  government.  But 
this  turbulence  was  appeased  and  these  machinations  de- 
feated by  the  address  and  patriotism  of  Washington;  who 
w»s  a  rare  instance  of  exemption  from  that  propensity  to 
tyranny,  which  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  characteristic  of 
military  men  when  elevated,  by  the  chances  of  war  to  a' 
pinnacle  of  power  which  renders  them  able  to  destroy  the 
liberties  of  their  feilo\\'  creatures. 

On  the  fourth  of  December  17S3,  General  Washino:lou 
closed  iiis  career  by  a  parting  interview  at  New  York  vviili 
the  companions  of  his  dangers  and  his  toil.^. 

*  At  noon  the  principal  offictTS  of  the  army  assembled  at  Frnncia's 
tavern,  and  their  general  soon  eri:  rt\l  ihe  room.  liis  emotfons 
were  loo  great  for  concealment.  l-Miing  a  gla'-s  of  wine  he  turned  to 
them  and  said,  *'  With  a  heart  i  .  h  (f  iove  mihI  gr-atJtude,  1  now 
take  leave  of  >ou  ;  I  n)ovt  devf  i.;i v  wi^h  t!)at  your  latter  days  may 
be  as  prosperous  imd  happy,  as  y<;ur  former  oncb  have  been  glorious 
and  honounihle."  lie  drank  ihe  wjne,  and  proceeded.  *'  I  cannot 
cifme  to  each  of  you  to  lake  njy  ieave,  but  shall  be  obliged  tc  you,  if 
each  of  yon  v/:ll  ri^lUQ  ar.d  tHi<«;  me  by  the  hand."  General  Knox 
boing  rlie  >  urned  lo  him.      laciipable  of  utterance,  Geiieral 

Wat.h]ngl<;i.  jji^,..v;d   hii   hand    and    eiabraced    him.     In   the   same 
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«ffccting  manner,  he  t<tok  leave  of  each  succeeding  ofiTicer.  From 
every  eye  dropped  the  tear  of  sensibility  ,  Hiui  not  a  single  word  in- 
terrupted the  tenderness  of  the  scene.  We  immediately  left  the 
room,  and  passed  through  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  on  his  way  to 
>Vliite  Hall,  where  a  barge  waited  to  convey  him  to  Powles'  Hook. 
'i'iie  whole  company  followed  with  feedings  that  words  cannot  express. 
Having  entered  the  barge,  he  turned,  and  waving  his  hat,  bid  them 
a.  silent  adieu.' 

He  soon  after  resip:ne(l  bis  coiniTiission  to  the  congress, 
vihen  he  retired  to  iVloiuU  Vernon,  thinking  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  Ids  family^  The  re- 
tired modesty  and  domestic  virtues  ot  Washington  combined 
M'iih  the  heroism  and  hrtnncss,  which  he  displayed  on  the 
tumultuous  scene  of  public  life,  consiiUite  a  character  which 
was  as  amiable  as  it  was  exalled  ;  and  in  which  the  affections 
which  excite  love  are  blended  with  ihose  qualities  which  pro- 
duce admiration.  In  three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Generd  Washington  tlujs  expresses  the  stale  of  his 
feelings  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Geiierai  Clinton. 

*  The  scene.*  says  he, '  is  nt  lengih  closed.  I  feel  myself  eased 
of  a  load  of  public  care,  an<l  hope  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
days  in  cultivating  the  uifcclionK  of  gcod  men,  and  in  the  practice 
of  the  domestic  virtues/ 

These  sensations  are  more  fully  developed  in  a  letter  lo 
Fayette.  * 

The  pursuits  of  General  Washington  at  tbis  period  were 
aiTenewal  of  habits  formed  in  an  earlier  season  of  life,  and 
arecurrence  to  einploymenls  in  which  he  ever  took  delight; 
and  he  is  said  not  to  have  experienced  any  of  that  dissatis- 
faction and  weariness  which  are  usually  felt  by  those  who 
leave  the  busy  ambition  of  public  life  tor  the  silent  scenes  of 
retirement.  But  in  1787,  General  Washington  was  again 
reluctantly  induced  by  the  inrbecility  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment and  its  total  inadequacy  to  the  public  ex-igencies^  to 
take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  chusen  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  which  was  met  at  Philadelphia.  Iti 
March  1789^  he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years.,  It  was  wllh  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance that  W^ishinglon  accepted  this  siiuaijon^ 

In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Lee  he  says, 

*  You  know  my  invincible  atlachment  to  domestic  life  ;  and  that 
iny  -sincerest  wi^h  is  lo  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  sok'ly  until  my 
final  hour. 
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*  Though  I  prize  as  I  ought,  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, yetil  I  know  myself,  I  would  not  seek  popularity  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  one  social  duty  or  moral  virtue/ 

To  his  friend  Colonel  Hamilton  he  writes, 

• 

<  You  know  me  well  enough,  my  good  Sir,  to  be  persuaded  that 
I  am  not  guilty  of  affectation,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  my  great  and  sole 
desire  to  live  and  die  m  peace  and  retirement  on  my  own  farm.* 

These  professions  of  the  lore  of  a  retired  life  were  not  an 
hypocritical  pretext  to  veil  the  ambitious  propensities  which 
lurked  in  his  heart.  They  seem  to  have  been  his  real  wish; 
and  though  we  do  not  believe  that  men  often  accept  of  places 
of  high  distinction  with  any  sincere  repugnance,  yet  we  are 
far  irom  thinking  that  on  this  occasion  VVashington  express- 
ed a  repugnance  which  he  did  not  feel. 

The  feelings,  with  which  he  again  entered  upon  public 
life,  are  thus  rccoi\led  upon  his  private  journal. 

'  About  tei\  o'clock,  I  bade  adieu  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  private 
life,  and  to  domestic  felicity  ;  and  with  a  mind  oppressed  with  more 
anxious  and  painful  sensations  than  I  have  words  to  express,  set  out 
for  New  York,  with  the  best  dispositions  to  render  service  to  my 
country  in  obedience  to  its  call,  but  with  less  hope  of  answering  its 
•speclations." 

In  179s,  General  Washington  was  elected  president  a 
tecond  time  by  the  unanin[)ous  suffrage  of  his  country.  Thij 
second  period  of  his  presidentcy  was  more  turbulent  than 
the  preceding.  Great  differences  of  opinion,  which  were 
gradually  aggravated  into  an  irreconcilable  animosity,  pre- 
vailed between  two  members  of  his  council,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
secretary  of  state,  and  Colonel  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  The  French  revolution  began,  at  the  same  time,  to 
create  violent  feuds  in  the  United  States,  which  were  great- 
ly iucreased  by  the  intemperate  conduct  of  citizen  Genet 
the  ambassador  from  republican  France.  Under  his  direc- 
tions privateersvvere  fitted  out  in  the  American  ports  to  cruise 
against  tlie  English  trade,  while  he  instituted  courts  of  admi- 
ralty to  condemn  the  prizes  vvhicli  were  thus  unlawfully  made. 
Genet  evidently  thought  ti^at  the  great  body  of  the  Ame- 
ricans were  so  warmly  interested'  in  the  events  of  the  French 
revolution,  that  he  might  set  the  prohibitions  of  the  govern- 
ment at  defiance,  and  he  threatened  more  than  once  to  ap- 
peal from  tlie  executive  to  the  people.  His  conduct  placed 
the  president  in  a  very  delicate  and  embarrassing  situation. 
After  sustaining:  various  atlVonts  from  the  insulting  temerity 
of  M.  Geuet,  General   VVaahjngton   at  last  determined   to 
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suspend  bis  ministerial  functions,  and  to  lalie  the  ambassa- 
dor hiinselr  into  tustofly.  But  M.  Genet  was  recalled  on 
the  evening  previous  to  ihe  day  when  tliese  orders  were  to 
have  been  carried  into  execiitiof). 

The  Ffcnch  faction,  which  was  p(5^'erfully  aided  by  the 
democraiic  societies,  seemed  likely  to  prevail  and  threateaed 
the  existence  of  the  federal  government.  Washington 
omitted  no  measure  which  wisdom  and  policy  could  suggest 
to  dissipate  the  popular  prejudice  and  to  appease  the  nation- 
al discontent. —  But  while  iiC  acted  with  moderation,  he  did 
liot  relinquiiih  his  Hrmuess;  and  he  determined  not  to  suft'er 
the  clamours  of  party  to  hurry  him  into  a  conduct  which  he 
thoughtr adverse  to  the  interests  of  his  country. —  Mr.  Jay 
]]ad  been  sent  to  ne;»ociate  a  treaty  with  Great  J3ritain, which 
had  become  the  subject  of  violent  opposition  in  the  United 
iStates.  The  president,  notwilhstanding  the  odium  of  the 
measure/iir.d  determined  to  ratify  it;  meelin;;s  respecting  it 
were  held  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  country,  the  strength  of 
fjariies  was  fully  tried,  and  the  executive  was  suppoiied  by 
n  considerable  majority. — Washington  clearly  saw  that  the 
object  of  Frarice  at  this  period  was  to  produce  a  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  to  pour  the 
revoUiliouHry  mania  into  trie  peaceful  bosom  of  th.eii  ^happy 
government. — We  do  n(>t  think  tiiat  we  say  too  uu;ch  wlicii 
•we  aftirni  that  at  this  period  it  was  the  genius  of  W^ashijig- 
ton  which  preserved  the  Irancjuilllty  of  America.  '  i'here  is 
but  one  straight  course,'  said  Washington,  *  and  that  is,  ta 
seek  truth,  and  to  pursue  it  steadily.' — The  interest  of  his 
country  ^as  the  truth  which  he  sought,  and  which  no  illu- 
sions of  p(»puiarity  could  induce  him  to  abandon. 

'  1  had  no  conception/  said  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  179^>  '  dial  partits  wouhl  or  even  could  go  the 
K^noths  I  have  been  witness  to;  !ior  diH  I  believe,  until  lately, 
th.it  it  was  witfiin  the  bounds  of  probability,  hardly  within  those 
ot  pOi.sibiliiy,iliat  while  1  was  using  my  utmost  exertions  to  establish 
a  liational  chiiracter  of  our  own,  independent,  as  far  as  our  obliga- 
tions and  justice  wt/uld  permit,  of  every  nation  of  the  earth,  and 
wished,  by  steering  a  steady  course,  to  prest^rve  this  country  from 
the  horrors  of  a  descdating  war,l  should  be  accused  of  being  the  ene- 
lijyof  one  nation, and  subjict  to  the  influence  of  another;  and  to  prove 
it,  that  every  act  t  f  my  administration  wouUI  be  tortured,  and  the 
grossest^and  mobl  insidious  uiisrepreseiiLations  of  them  be  made,  by 
giving  one  side  only  of  u  subject,  and  that  too  in  such  exaggerated 
ar.d  indecent  terms,  a->  could  ??c'j.rcely  be  applied  to  a  Nero — to  a 
notorious  defaulter. — or  even  to  a  common  pickpocket.' 

On  the  7th  of  December  179^,  the  president  met  the  na- 
tional lej>isiature  for  the  last  lime.     Previous    to  this  he  had 
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published  an  address  to  the  people  of  llie  United  States  in 
which  he  had  declined  heing  again  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  president,  whilehe  had  dehvered  whatmay  notimproper- 
\y  be  called  his  testamentary  advice  respecting  the  true  in- 
terest of  America.  We  do  not  believe  that  more  political 
wisdom  is  contained  in  any  writing  of  tlie  same  extent  than 
in  this.— lie  particularly  exhorts  the  different  provinces  to 
preserve  their  union  entire,  underone  common  government, 
not  to  suffer  any  local  or  variable  interest,  to  weaken  that 
great  interest  which  they  all  have  in  the  closest  concentra- 
tion of  their  resources  and  their  strength,  Y^y  this  means 
they  would  best  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  mi- 
litary establishments,  which  are  most  unfavourable  to  liber- 
ty, under  every  form  of  political  administration. 

<  Your  union/  says  the  great  transatlantic  patriot,  *  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  main  prop  of  your  liberty  :  and  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other.* 

He  seems  to  think  that  one  common  government  may  by 
a  judicious  organization  be  well  adapted  to  the  whole  territo- 
ry, notwithstanding  the  unusual  magnitudeof  its  dimensions. 
But  he  says  that  a  government  for  the  whole^is  indispensable 
to  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  their  union  ;  and  that  no 
alliances  can  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  such  a  govern- 
ment. 

'  The  basis  of  our  political  systems,'  says  Washington,  *  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitution  of  go- 
vernment. But  the  cnnstitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is 
sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  government,  presupposes  the  duty 
of  every  individual  to  obey  the  establishe-J  government, 

*  All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations 
and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real 
design  to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  delibera- 
tion and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  oi  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.  They  serve  to  or- 
ganize faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to 
put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation,the  will  of  a  par- 
ty, often  a  small,  but  artful  and  enterprising,  minority  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and,  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  par- 
tits,  to  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill  con- 
certed and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ 
of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests.' 

He  most  affectionately  and   most  irapresiively   warns  his 
Crit,  )^]l\\  Vol.  17.  Max/y  1809.  C 
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countrymen  against  the  mischievous  influence  of  party  ;  and 
most  truly  does  he  remark,  that*  ihough  patriotism  may  look 
with  indulgence  upon  the  spirit  of  party,  in  governments 
which  are  of  a  monarchical  cast,  that  it  is  a  spirit  which 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged  in  a  purely  elective  govern- 
ment,' He  seems  to  think  that  liberty  m^ij^  be  best  preserv- 
ed by  a  system  of  checks,  or  by  distributing  the  power  of 
the  state, '  into  different  depositories/  and  making  each  the 
guardian  of  the  public  weal  against  the  invasion  of  the  rest. 
He  considers  religion  and  morality  as  the  indispensable  sup- 
ports of  public  prosperity,  and  virtue,  as  theesbenlial  main- 
spring of  popular  government.  He  inculcates  just  and 
amicable  feelings  towards  all  nations,  rather  than  the  indul- 
gence of  passionate  attachment  towards  some,  and  of  anti.* 
palhy  towards  others.  He  recommends  the  friendly  inter- 
course of  commercial  advantage  with  other  nations,  without 
any  political  connections,  liurope  has,  as  he  well  remarks, 
*a  set  of  primary  interests,'  with  which  America  has  no 
concern.  The  United  States  are  advised  not  to  entangle 
*  their  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European'  poli- 
tics. 

On  Friday,  December  13,  1799.  General  Washington  was 
seized  with  an  inflammation  in  the  trachea,  and  he  died    the 
next  night,  December  14,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  facuU 
ties.     Few  lives  have  been  so  useful  as  his. — Indeed  we  know 
none  whom  we  can   place  higher  in  the   scale  of  virtue,  as 
the  benefactor  of  his  species. — His  moral  temperament  was 
of  the  most  happy   kind.     All   his   passions   and    affections 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  in  a  rational  equilibrium.     He 
was  endued  with  a  singular  capacity  to  master  the  more  vio- 
lent and  irregular  emotions  which  tempest    the   bosoms    of 
ctlier  men, and  subvert  the  peace  of  society  .This  was  not  the 
effect  of  art,  but  the  product  of  a  virtuous  discipline, which  he 
appears  long  and  earl3^  to  have  exercised  over  himself,     la 
judgment  he  v\ias  certainly  superior  to  most  men  vvlio  have 
made  a  figure  in  history.     This  judgment  was  exercised  ear- 
ly, and  in  circuiiTstances  well  calculated    to    mature  and    to 
perfect  it.       In  all  the  trying  exigencies  of  the  war.  his  judg- 
ment was  eminently  conspicuous  ;  and  in    the  most  difficult 
conjunctures  he  hardly  ever  pronounced  an  opinion  of  which 
the  event  did  not  verify  the  justness,  and  afford  proof  of   his 
sagacity.-~There  was  nuthir;g  capricious  nor  unstable  in  his 
conduct.     He  saw  the  right  path,  and  he  pursued  it   with  " 
vndeviating  constancy. — The   pole-star  not  of  fame,  but  of 
duty,  was  liis guide.     He  was  not  insensible  to  the  charm  of 
popular  applause,    but  he  never  consented  to  purchase  popu- 
larity by  the  sacrifice  of  principle.     He  loved  appljiuse^  but 
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lie  loved  justice  mo  e— He  preserved  a  philosophical  equa- 
nimily  in  the  inosi  adverse  situations.  Despondency  could 
find  no  ingress  into  his  heart;  the  portals  were  guarded  hy 
patience  on  one  side,  atid  ibrlitude  on  the  other  ;  while  re- 
ligious confidence  reposed  in  the  sanctuary  within.  His  be- 
nevolence, though  it  was  far  from  being  accompanied  with, 
that  specious  sensibihly,  which  often  serves  only  to  relax 
the  energies  of  virtue,  was  yet  impressed  with  all  the  cha- 
racteristic marks  of'g-nuine  wortii.— It  was  diffusive  though 
it  was  discriminating  ;  and  though  it  was  under  the  guidance 
ofreflection,  yet  none  of  the  coldness  of  apathy  entered  into 
the  composition.  7'he  trucunvitiated  philanthropy  of  Wash- 
ington was  seen  in  all  the  relations  amid  which  he  was 
placed.  His  family  and  his  friends  had  a  large  experience  of 
his  benign, friendly, and  beneficent  disposition. But  the  partial 
sympathies  of  the  man,  though  all  practised  in  their  due  pro- 
portions and  degrees,  were  all  absorbed,  when  the  occa- 
sion demanded,  in  the  bosom  of  the  patriot.  His  body  and  his 
soul,  his  faculties  and  his  lite  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 
his  country. — He  was  a  rigorous  economist  where  economy 
was  a  patriotic  virtue.  His  services,  unbribed  by  place  or 
pension,  were  a  gratuitous  offering  to  his  country.  He  did 
not  grow  rich  by  taxing  thg  industry  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
He  carried  with  him  into  public  life  those  sentiments  of  ho- 
nesty, which  are  seldom  practised  except  in  private.  Men 
are  seldom  scrupulous  with  respect  to  acts  of  public  injustice, 
whose  delicacy  of  honour  would  not  suffer  them  to  do  an 
act  of  wrong  to  an  individual.  But  a  sacred  sense  of  moral 
obligation  seems  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Wash- 
ington in  every  situation.  This  was  intimately  iden- 
tified with  the  belief  of  an  overruling  providence;  and  of  a 
state  of  retribution  after  death.  Thus  his  character  con- 
tributed in  a  signal  manner  to  restrain  the  atrocities  which 
are  incident  to  a  revolution,  to  moderate  the  passionsof  the 
people,  and  to  keep  them  in  subjection  to  thesway  of  justice 
and  truth. 


Art.  1 11.—  Memorials  of  Nature  and  ArtyCol/ectedon  a  Journey 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  Years  1801  and  1803. By  Chris- 
tian Augustus  Gottlieb  Goede,  Translated  from  the  origi- 
nal German^  by  Thomas  Home.  3  A'o/s.  price  1 0>.  Bd. 
Mawman. 

IN  describing  the  character,  and  investigating  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  constitution  of  a  country,  and  in  estimating 
its  excellence  in  literature  and  works  .of  art,  a  foreigner, 
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among  many  other  advantages  notenjo3'ed  by  a  native  engag- 
ed in  the  same  task,  possesses  the  important  one  of  detect- 
ing atone  glance,  the  ahsurdity,or  inconvenience  of  habits, 
to  which  use  has  bhnded  its  inhabitants  ;  and  when  he  re- 
stricts himself  to  what  he  sees,  or  believes,  his  account  will 
often  instruct,  if  it  fail  to  entertain  his  readers.  His  judg- 
ment, in  comparing  the  habits  of  one  kingdoEn  with  ihote  of 
another,  may  be  admitted  as  clear,  and  unbiassed  ;  J)ut  when 
his  own  becom^  a  subject  of  comparison,  his  praise,  or  cen- 
sure, is  cf  little  value  :hisprejuGiicesare  transported  along  with 
him,  and  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  most  partial  inhabi- 
tant on  whom  he  passes  judgment.  He  will  make  a  shew  of 
liberality  in  discussing-things  of  small  moment,  and  perhaps 
be  really  sincere  in  his  approbation  ;  but  svhen  an  object  of 
liis  national  pride  is  brought  to  the  balance,  the  opposite 
scale  will  invariably  kick  the  beam. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  book  before  us,  that  the  au- 
thor has  not  on  many  subjects  instituted  a  competition  be- 
tween his  country  and  our  own  ;  in  fact  there  can  be  but  little 
rivalry  between  usjandevenin  respect  toliterature, where  he 
exults  over  us  witliout  mercy  ;  we  think,  and  are  proud  to 
think,  that  there  is  very  little  in  common  to  us  and  Ger- 
many. 

After  expatiating  on  the  spirit  of  commerce  which  cha- 
racterises England,  the  author  proceeds  with  a  strain  of  ex- 
travagant compliment  to  our  public  spiiitj  and  thus  announces 
the  dominion  of  talent  5 

*  In  no  other  country  do  eminent  talents  soar  to  such  heights,  or 
move  in  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action.'* 

Our  political  advantages  excite  his  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion :  he  overrates  them  when  he  abserves, 

*  The  people  raises  its  majestic  head,  asserts  its  claim  to  uncon- 
trolled independence,  appears  rather  to  rule  than  to  obey,  takes  an 
aciive  share  in  all  irapcriant  events,  and  never  acts  as  the  passive 
tool  of  despotic  power,* 

*  Behold  the  picture  !  is  it  like  ?  like  whom  T 

The  good  people  of  England,  '  whose  active  share  in' 
late  '  important  events,'  has  been  only  to  condemn  and  la- 
ment their  contrivers,  their  measures  and  the  consequences  ? 


*  Who  would  not  suppose  that  this  remark  had  been  written  In  1808,  and  that 
itsUudedte  the  talents  and  capacious  views  of  the  present  cabinet  ? 
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But  we  will  direct  the  reader  to  something  more  agreeable 
to  his  feelings;  the  journey  oF  M.  Goede  from  Dover  to 
London.  On  his  road  from  the  former  pUicc  to  Canterbury, 
he  is  naturally  surprised  at  the  elegant  mode  in  which  our 
farmers  daughters  equip  their  persons  ;  and  wonders  to- find, 
that  what  to  his  eye  were  the  seals  of  country  squires^  are  in 
reality,  the  dwellings  of  farmers  and  of  peasants. 

His  description  ol  the  prospect  from  Shooter's  Hill,  and  the 
approach  to  the  metropolis,  is  just  and  animated. 

*  There  tbe  eye  can  pursue  the  serpentine  windings  of  the  river 
up  to  London,  and  has  a  magnificent  view  of  the  ships,  which  appear 
at  a  distance  hkc a  stalely  forest,  advancing  with  a  slow  motion. 
The  fertile  plains  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Surry,  and  Sussex,  inter- 
sected by  gently  sloping  hillsjlie  extended  around  you  ;  on  your  right 
hand  lie  the  spiry  turrets  of  Greenwich  ;  and  in  the  back  ground 
the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  shrouded  in  mists,  dawns  upon  your  sight. 
Village  scenes  gradually  disappear ;  the  villages  aro  metamorphosed 
into  magnifictnt  towns  \  these  towns  seem  to  make  nearer  approach- 
es at  every  instant;  the  animation  of  their  busy  inhabitants  aug* 
Jncnts,  their  streets  become  more  spacious,  and  at  length  form  one 
interrupted  line  through  which  the  traveller  is  almost  unconsciously 
Conveyed  into  the  metropolis.* 

The  author  proceeds  to  give  a  general  description  of  Lon- 
don, and  draws  a  comparison  between  it  and  Paris ;  of  our 
public,  and  of  the  exterior  of  our  private  edifices,  he  speaks 
with  very  just  contempt.  The  banks  of  our  Thames,  \^e 
acknowledge,  cannot  vie  in  splendour  of  architeclure  vviili 
the  magnificent  quays  of  the  Seine  ;  but  the  broad  surface 
of  our  river,  enriched  with  stately  vessels  under  every  pleas- 
ing variety  of  shape  and  circumstance^,  disdaina  all  com- 
parison   with  the  stream  of  Paris. 

The  traveller  concludes  his  first  chapter  wifh  an  account 
of  the  illuminations  of  Paris  and  of  London,  and  treats  the 
latter  with  perhaps  less  severity  than  they  deserve. 

The  second  chapter  contains  a  general  description  of  the 
city,  its  commerce,  and  sotne  of  its  public  buildings  ;  which 
is  given  with  a  good  deal  of  truth  and  spirit.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  follow  the  author  through  all  the  windings  of  this 
cliapter,  nor  is  it  one  of  those  which  is  so  interesting  to  an 
English  reader,  as  to  others,  who  are  strangers  to  our  capi- 
tal. That  weinay  not  be  thought  negligent  of  the  dignity 
of  our  citizens^  we  must  correct  a  mistake  which  would  sub- 
ject them  tolhe  cenkireof  beingso  unfashionable  as  to  spend 
the  whole  summer  in  their  counting-houses.  The  west,  and 
east  ends  of  London,  are  wo^ '  peopled  by  entirely  different 
classes  of  the  community/  who  while'  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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western  division  constantly  emigrate  out  of  town  five  months 
in  the  year/  '  uninterruptedly  continue  in  the  sphere  of  iheir 
activity.'  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  splendid  houses  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  belong  to  men  who  are  engaged 
in  commercial  concerns  at  the  east ;  and  who  as  well  as  many 
others  contrive  during  the  summer  to  escape  from  their 
mercantile  affairs,  and  slip  dozvn  for  a  few  weeks  to  some  fa- 
shionable bathing-place  on  the  neighbouring  coast. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  contain  a  description  of 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their 
amusements;  which  is  written  with  much  discrimination, 
and  some  merited  severity.  The  fifth  is  occupied  by  a  me- 
lancholy subject ;  an  account,  (and  we  hope  an  aggravated 
one)  of  that  unhappy  class  of  beings,  who  are  most  unjust- 
ly and  cruelly  misnamed  votaries  ofpleasure.  Although  our 
opinion  of  the  generality  of  female  boarding  schools,  is  not 
a  very  favourable  one  ;  we  cannot  believe  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  these  poor  creatures  '  are  young  ladiei,  whose 
morals  have  been  corrupted  at  an  early  age  in  boarding 
schools.'  he.  p.  17-^. 

The  author  perhaps  was  in  London,  about  the  time  when 
several  venders  of  indecent  prints,  and  pamphlets,  acknow- 
ledged on  their  prosecution,  that  they  occasionally  disposed 
of  tlieir  wares  to  some  boardingschoolsof  fashion  and  repute, 
and  from  this  fact,  very  much  exaggerated,  it  was  natural 
enough  to  expect  the  consequences  he  mentions.  But  we 
btlieve  that  the  bad  impressions  which  a  girl  imbibes  at 
school,  wear  away  on  her  return  to  the  roof  of  her  parents, 
(when  those  parents  afford  examples  of  virtuous  and  domes- 
tic habits.)  In  those  circumstances,  it  is  intei^siing  to  watch 
lier  conduct ;  how  from  a  giddy  forward  girl,  tainted  with  the 
follies  (we  will  use  no  harsher  phrase)  of  the  society  she  has 
just  left,she  gradually  assumes  the  correct  manners,and  dFgni- 
iied  deportment  of  a  virtuous  woman ;  and  at  length  acquires  a 
decision  of  character,  which  promises  happiness  and  respec- 
tability,to  the  man  with  whom  she  is  destined  to  spend  her  fu* 
ture  life.  On  the  contrary,  we  reluctantly  acknowledge,  that 
when  she  finds  at  home  dissipation  and  examples  which, 
though  perhaps  not  strictly  vicious,  have  nothing  in  them 
which  can  encourage  any  hidden  propensity  to  vii^tue,  she 
becomes,  if  in  high  life,  unamiable,  unattached  ;  and  if  she 
xemain  innocent  of  any  gross  breach  of  virtue,  until  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  she  enters  into  that  engagement 
with  a  view  of  being  more  at  liberty,  and  of  enjoying  the 
same,  or  greater  oportunities  of  fashionable  indulgence,  than 
she  had  at.  home  :  and  without  exciting  any  aslonishmenk 
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amongst  her  acquaintance,  adds   one  to  the    numerous  in- 
stances of  connubial  infidelity.     If  she  ranks  in   tlie  middle 
class  of  society,  she  probably  l)econie3  under  ilie  same   inau- 
spicious domestic  circumstances,    an  unfortunate  instance  of 
that  extreme  degradation  in  the  scale  of  society,    and   of 
that  depravity  of  mind    andconduct,  vvliicii  our   author  af- 
firms to  result  so  often  from  an  ill  directed  and  relaxed  edu. 
cation.     In  a  future  chapter  (rtl)}  the  autlior    attributes    the 
remains  of  female   virtue  in  England   to*    tlie  manners    of 
Enghsh  domestic  life/ and  we  have  probably  fallen  into  this 
digression  in  consequence  of  having    cursorily  cast  our  eyes 
over   this    passage,  wliicli  contains    sentiments    very   much 
resembling  those  which  we   have  just    now  declared.     The 
author  proceeds  with   an  unfeeling  minuteness    to    compare 
ilje  prosiitutes  of  Paris  with  those  of  London,  and  concludes 
the  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital, 

The  sixth  chapter  is  occupied  in  a  description  of  our   po- 
lice; and  of  those  who  are,  or  oughtto  he,  the  objects  of  its 
exertions.       Among    the    latter  be  very   properly  includes 
those  licensed    murderers,    the   composers  and     venders   of 
quack-medicines,  and    tells  a  ludicrous   story,  and   not  an 
improbable  one,  exemplifymg  the  tricks  by  which  they  foist 
themsejves  into    the  conlidence  of  their   employers.     Our 
watchmen,  who  literally  are  in  many  instances  mere  watch- 
men,  (for  if  they  see,  they  do  not  often  prevent  robberies,)  are 
very  deserving  subjects  of  his  contemptuous  animadversions, 
instead  of  being  safe  guards,  they,  like  the  Roman  eunuchs, 
require  some  one  to   look  after  them. — 

'  Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Custodes  ?' 

May  with  as  much    reason  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a 
London  citizen  as    from  that  of  a  Rotnan  husband. 

In  the  seventh  chapter,  the  author  considers  tlume^s  po- 
sition that  the  EngHsh  are  of  all  nations  most  dehci- 
ent  in  national  character,  '  if  this  very  want  should  not  be 
considered  as  such,'  as  '  more  witty  than  just.'  He  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  have  seconded  this  opinion,  either  by 
good  proofs,  or  good  arguments  ;  he  ^eems  to  mistake  m.3r>- 
ners  for  character,  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  uniformity 
whichcharacterisesour  education,  shews  himself  as  ignorant 
of  his  subject,  as  when  he  omits  Winchester  in  his  enumera* 
tion  of  our  public  schools  :  our  '  most  renowned  of  this  de- 
icription.  are  Eton,  Westminster,  the  Charter-hou«e,  and 
Harrow  on  the  Hill.' 

Of  our  universities  the  author  affects  to  speak  in  very 
disdainful  terms.  Without  confuting  this  bigoted  foreign- 
er by  producing;  a  list  of  a  few  of  t-lie  great  mea    who   i)*ve 
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been  educated  in  them,  it  will  be  sufficient  praise  to  tlieni, 
and  satisfacHrtn  enough  to  a  rational  and  unprejudiced  rea- 
der, to  know  from  his  own  account,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  unlike,  than  an  English  and  a  German  university. 

We  allovv  his  remark,  that  no  sincere  friendships  are  form- 
ed at  female  boarding-schools,  to  be  generally  founded  on 
truth  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that '  among  boys  (at  school)  a 
bond  of  fraternal  union  is  cemented;'  and  for  this  reason  : 
^t  school,  boys  chiefly  associate  with  those  of  their  own 
form,  or  class ;  they  must  necessarily  spend  much  of  their 
time  together,  however  different  in  character,  and  pursuits. 
It  is  at  the  university  that  a  man  makes  a  free  choice  of  his 
companions,  and  of  course  this  choice,  supposing  no  great 
inequality  in  circumstances,  is  influenced  only  by  similarity 
of  taste,  and  of  disposition  ;  and  a  firm  and  lasting  friend- 
ship is  the  natural  consequence. 

We  cordially  agree  with  the  author,  when  he  asserts  that 
many  of  our  private  schools  are  miserably  ddfeclive,  both  in 
their  plan  of  education,  and  in  regard  to  the  talents  of  their 
conductors.  We  have  heard  an  anecdote  which  we  believe  to 
be  a  fact,  that  a  lady  meeting  with  a  man  who  had  a  year 
or  two  before  lived  as  footman  in  the  family,  accosted  him 
-with  *  John  !  how  do  you  do  ?  it  is  a  long  time  since  we 
liave  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  you.*  *  Yes,  Ma'am,'  re- 
plied John  with  much  gravity;  '  ray  time  is  now  fully  oc- 
cupied, 1  am  usher  at Place.' 

About  one  hundred  and  forty  pages,  at  the  conclusion  of 
vol.  I,  are  devoted  to  politics,  and  political  characters.  This 
part  of  the  work  justities  the  censure  which  the  translator 
in  his  advertisement  has  applied  to  it.  *  01  the  author's 
temporary  politics,  though  much  has  been  omitted,  much 
has  been  spared  that  deserved  scarcely  a  better  fate.'  His 
errors,  however,  are  not  greater  than  might  be  expected 
from  a  stranger  who  culled  his  information  from  the  publi- 
cations and  reports  of  the  day. 

The  second  volume  is  occupied  by  remarks  on  our  admi- 
nistration of  public  justice,  and  on  those  who  are  profession- 
ably  engaged  in  it ;  the  manners,  dress,  character,  and  do- 
mestic habits  of  the  higher  classes  of  society;  the  manners, 
character,  and  amusements,  of  the  London  populace;  the 
state  of  the  established  church  and  its  ministers  ;  the  various 
seqjs,their  origin  and  tenets;  and  on  the  humanity  of  the  Eng- 
lish, as  instanced  in  their  public  charities.  In  regard  to  the 
first  subject  the  author  expresses  great  admiration  of  our 
equal  disttibution  of  justice,  and  of  that  material  security 
of  it,  trial  by  jury.  As  might  be  expected  from  a  German, 
iie  prefers  the  highly  figurative  declamation  of  the  Irish 
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bar,  to  the  more  solid  and  cloie  reasoning  and  acule  appH- 
cation  of  apparently  irrelevant  facts,  which  distinguish  our 
most  eminent  English  lawyers.  He  thinks  that  a  greater 
secnrily  might  be  given  to  the  public,  by  adopting  measure! 
for  the  more  certain  and  immediate  detection  of  swindlers, 
&c. ;  but  he  is  not  aware  of  the  ingenuity,  and  indefatiga- 
ble industry  of  the  class  of  men  whom  he  would  shackle 
and  detect,  by  theunconsthutional  application  of  '  passport,* 
*  certificates,'  and  *  an  inquisitorial  process  ;*  and  by  the 
employment  of  '  special  porters.'  He  reprobates  the  ad- 
mission of  circumstantial  evidence  in  case  of  felony  ;  but 
he  should  have  recollected  that  the  blackest  crime  which 
disgraces  our  calendars, is  inconsisLent  with  positive  evidence; 
murder  is  the  work  of  secrecy  and  darkness. 

Every  humane  man  must  lament  the  justice  of  the  follow- 
ing observation. 

^  The  English  criminal  law  deJuces  its  origin  from  those  barba- 
rous ages,  when  no  adequate  proportion  of  offences  and  punishments 
was  established.  The  extreme  rigour  of  many  of  its  regulations, 
the  vast  disproportion  in  the  scale  of  punishments,  and  the  ambi« 
guity  of  the  penal  code,  have  not  hlLherto  led  to  any  substantial  re- 
form.' 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  manners  of  high  life,  may 
prove  entertaining,  and  perhaps  useful  to  an  English  reader, 
by  placing  in  a  strong  light  objects  to  which  he  has  been  so 
gradually  ititroduced,  or  which  he  has  found  mixed  with 
so  many  others,  that  they  have  never  engaged  his  particular 
attention.  The  confusion  of  metaphor,  and  verbose  inanity 
of  the  German,  are  sometimes  too  faithfully  rendered  by 
his  translator.  For  instance,  in  p.  66  and  67,  we  fitid 
'  bold  strokes  and  outlines  engraven,'  Sec.  in  the  progress  of 
the  metaphor  transfigured  into  '  rsys  of  light,''  concentrated 
in  a  focus  ;'  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  mentioned  page,  w« 
have  the  following  wild  imagery  : 

*  Opinions  are  deposited  like  cast  clothes  ;  nay,  as  if  the  perpe* 
tual  rotation,  which  engulphs  everything  within  its  vortex,  were  a 
sure  pledge  of  immutability,  it  is  no  where  more  fashionable  to  speak 
of  fixed  maxims,  solid  systems,  and  profound  principles.  At  one 
moment  the  people  exult  with  puerile  satisfaction  over  the  brittle 
edifices  of  their  own  manufacture ;  in  the  next,  they  loudly  pro- 
claim their  triumph,  when  the  visionary  fabric  tumbles  headlong 
to  the  ground.* 

Before  we  readM.Goede's  chapter, on  the  London  populace, 
we  imagiaed  that  nothing  could  be  more  wretched  than  the 
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dwellings  of  the  lower  order  of  ihem  ;  we  have,  however,  a 
melancholy  and  hardly  iuiiocent  satisfaction  in  learning  from 
him  that  they  are  not  the  most  unfortunate  beings  in  Europe 
in  this  respect:  the  middling  class  of  citizens  in  many  towns 
of  Lower  vSaxony  are,  in  this,  inferior  to  them. 

The  author  contradicts  himself  in  his  abuse  of  the  London 
raob  :  he  says,  p.  119. 

'  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  most  ingenious  panegyrist  to 
say  any  tiling  in  favour  of  the  mob.  They  are  destitute  of  every 
noble  attribute  of  humanity.' 

English  readers  will  not  allow  M.  Goede  much  praise 
for  chivalrous  feelings,  when  they  peruse  what  follows,  in 
page  133* 

*  Their  most  savage  tribes,  &c.  pay,  nevertheless,  such  a  high 
tribute  of  regard  to  the  ladies,  that  we  might  almost  bo  inclined  to 
refer  it  to  a  fine  sense  of  moral  distinctions.  Nay,  even  the  most 
vulgar  ftUow  among  them  would  feel  a  repugnance  to  make  his 
wife  perform  masculine  functions,  &c.' 

Is  not  this  saying  something  in  favour 'of  the  mob  ?  Mr, 
G.,  it  seems,  thinks  not,  perhaps  because  the  conduct  of  the 
German  peasant  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

The  author  has  given  a  very  superficial  account  of  New- 
gale ;  but  his  description  of  Bartholomew-fair,  which  termi- 
nates this  part  of  the  work,  is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
spectator;  and  we  give  M.  Goede  great  praise  for  his  cou* 
rage  and  perseverance,  in  bustling  through  this  scene  of  po- 
pular triumph  and  revelry  :  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  ac- 
ceptable morsel  to  tiie  most  inquisitive  part  of  his  readers. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  religions  of  the  established  church, 
and  of  our  sectaries,  and  the  characters  of  their  various 
teachers,  he  shews  less  information  than  in  any  other  in  the 
whole  work  ;  his  account  of  the  state  of  arts  in  England, 
perhaps  excepted.  We  believe  that  he  never  makes  any 
wilful  sacrifice  of  veracity  ;  but  like  Falstaff,  he  seems  to 
have*  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made  of.* 

M.  Goede  is  guilty  of  something  like  inconsistency  in  his 
observations  on  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the  clergy. 
Alluding  to  the  act  of  prayer  he  says, 

*  Instead  cf  assuming  an  humble  tone  of  profound  reverence  in 
the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  they  rake  their  voices  to  such  a  pitchy 
as  apparently  to  belie  the  sentiments  which  they  express,  and  ex- 
cite a  very  painful  bensation  in  the  mind  of  every  observant  spec- 
tator,' p.  177. 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  he  continues, 

•  That  dull  and  frigid  tone  which  leaves  such  a  disagreeable  im» 
pre$sion  upon  the  mind  in  the  solemn  act  of  prayer,  &c/ 

Were  we  to  admit  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  what 
we  have  quoted  above,  it  is  evident  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  clergy  who  officiate  in  ihe  metropolis  must  have 
betn  very  partial  :  tor  he  would  otherwise  have  found  some, 
whose  propriety  of  delivery  and  unaffected  devotion,  would 
more  than  answer  the  expectations  of  a  man  of  unvitiated 
taste ;  and  he  would  have  found  among  that  class  of  the  re- 
gular clergy,  who,  according  to  a  custom  of  no  very  ancient 
date,*'  are  chosen  by  their  congregations  to  ^  speak  unto 
tiiem  smooih  things  ;'  some  who  by  their  cant  and  grimace, 
seem  to  think  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  to  be  wheedled  or 
tricked  into  a  compliance  with  their  requests  ;  and  whose 
violence  of  action,  and  overstrained  hyperbole  of  language, 
would  have  gratified  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  most  com- 
plete German. 

M.  Goede  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  key  to  the  arcana 
of  the  'lethodists,  Tlieir  doctrines  like  the  popish  wales  of 
absolution  and  indulgences,  are  very  comfortable  ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  property,  that  they  possess  more  members  of, 
in  other  respects,  enlightened  minds  and  venerable  charac- 
ter; who,  driven  from  every  other  solace  by  misfortune  or 
disappointment,  make  a  trial  of  the  stimulating  ingredients 
which  the  system  of  Wesley  contains  ;  and  they  easily  per- 
suade themselves  that  there  is  no  error  in  those  opinions, 
and  no  fallacy  in  those  sensations,  which  they  think  of  so 
much  consequence  to  their  happiness.  But  our  author 
is  not  aware  of  another  inducement  by  w^hich  Wesley  en- 
gaged tho?e  of  the  inferior  stations  ; — their  rise  in  the 
scale  of  self  importance.  A  man  who  can  make  himself 
remarkable  for  the  exterior  of  holinees,  however  low  his 
•condition  or  uncultivated  his  mind,  is  admitted  as  ti  compai 
nion  by  the  most  respectable  of  the  fraternity.  A  popular 
member  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  half  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  his  most  interesting  speeches,  that  many 
hundreds  of  Methodists  at  a /ore  meeting  lavish  on  any  ilhte. 
rate  individual,  who  may  choose  to  make  his  past  vices,  his 
wonderful  conversion,  and  his  present  assurances  of  immortal 


•  About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.     Bishop  Wake  laments  the  irind'* 
vatkm,  as  lectui:er5,  he  obsierves,  preach"  not  so  rriuchtothe  real  benefit,  as  to 
the  fancies  and  inclinations  &f  those  bv  whom  they  arc  to  be  paid  for  it,"      Prin- 
^pit^s  of  tb«  Christian  Religion,  p.  7.  •f  Dedication, 
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happiness,  and  ibe  familiar  intercourse  which  he  imagines 
between  his  Maker  and  himself,  the  topic  of  his  discoursec 
At  class  meetingi,  which  are  much  more  frequent,  though 
less  numerously  attended,  every  member  has  the  pleasure 
of  talking  of  his  temptations,  and  of  his  divine  and  preter- 
natural assistances,  Methodism  has  one  of  the  advantages 
of  free-masonry  t  it  gains  a  stranger  (if  he  have  the  L^ift  of 
talking  with  volubility  on  the  subject  of  his  faith,  and  have 
a  long  and  marvellous  experience  to  relate)  a  home,  in  the 
most  distant  corner  where  it  is  professed.  These  are  no 
trifling  allurements  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  society,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  such  form  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  sect. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume,  our  author  does  justice 
to  the  muni  licence  of  the  English  in  their  charitable  institu- 
tions^ but  he  finds  fault  with  the  mode  of  instruction  which 
is  adopted  in  some  of  tliem.  How  would  this  honest  man 
(for  such  we  believe  him)  have  been  able  to  express  his  con* 
tempt  and  indignation,  had  he  known  how  the  intention  of 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  charities  of  v/hich  the  nation  can 
boast,  is  frustrated  through  the  unjust  avarice  of  those  who 
have  been  appointed  the  guardians  of  its  rights;  and  that 
men,  who  still  expect  to  be  called  men  of  honour,  have 
publicly  declined  entering  into  an  inquiry  concerning 
abuses,  which  they  know  exist  in  it! 

The  third  volume  opens  with  a  disquisition  on  our  mer- 
cantile spirit,  and  the  characters  and  manners  of  our  com- 
mercial citizens ;  which,  though  sometimes  a  little  too  high- 
ly coloured,  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  much  patient 
observation.  The  author  does  not  seem  averse  from  being 
easily  pleased  with  trifles,  he  expresses  complete  satisfaction 
at  the  sight  of  the  Vauxhall  cascade. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  literary  character  of  the  English, 
the  author  is  so  very  diffuse,  that  it  would  occupy  a  greater 
6pace  than  can  be  allowed  to  the  whole  of  this  article,  were 
we  to  make  observations  on  every  subject  on  which  we  dif- 
fer in  opinion.  Among  many  just  and  important  remarks, 
we  meet  with  the  prejudices  which  we  had  reason  to  expect 
from  him  ;  and  his  opinion  is  upon  the  whole  very  unfavour- 
able to  English  literature.  We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  com- 
pliment M.  Goede  or  his  countrymen  on  their  literary  re- 
public, and  on  the  amalgam  of  sentiment,  which  he  infers 
is  the  boast  of  the  German  literati.  The  plan  is  childish, 
and  evidently  tends  to  save  an  author  the  trouble  of  thinking 
£or  himself.  Among  a  numbtr  of  men  all  determined  to 
^hink  and  write  in  the  same  way,  how  many  must  do  violence 
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to  nalure,  and  consequently,  bow  few  have  a  just  claim  to 
any  bonour,  except  what  is  due  to  patient  plodding  industry  ! 
An  English  writer  does  not  go  to  school  to  learn  feeling, 
or  to  acquire  a  prepossession  for  one  particular  train  of 
thinking,  but  that  he  may  know  how  best  to  apply  the 
knowledge  of  others,  to  those  particular  objects,  towards 
which  he  feels  a  natural  impulse. 

We  lament  wi^h  the  author  the  reign  of  folios  and  quar- 
tos;  and  agree  with  him  in  censuring  the  Johnsonian  style, 
especially  wh^n  Unaccompanied  by  the  depth  of  thought, 
which  in  its  foutider  renders  it  sometimes  barely  toler- 
able, 

We  have  before  observed  that  the  chapter  on  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  England,  betrays  much  want  of  information. 
We  admit  that  the  author  has  reason  for  denying  to  our 
academy  the  appellation  of  school,  which  we  believe  has 
always  been  confined  to  a  knot  of  artists  who  painted  iii 
the  same  style  and  on  the  same  principle?.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, N.  Poussin,  and  Le  Sueur,  can  never  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  French,  but  to  the  Roman  school;  and 
if  Sir  J.  Reynolds  ever  expected  the  academicians  of  this 
country  to  adopt  one  style  of  painting,  he  must  have  known 
very  little  of  the  independent  and  original  character  of  an 
Englishman  of  talents.  Perhaps,  were  we  ever  to  possess 
an  artist  of  extraordinary  genius  in  the  higher  branches  of 
his  profession,  we  might  see  a  school  of  imitators  flourish 
under  hitu,  but  in  our  opinion  there  will  he  no  new  style,  of 
any  merit,  in  the  historical  department,  except  what  will 
appear  to  tread  very  nearly  the  same  paths  which  some  one 
of  the  Italian  schools,  or  the  Flemish  masters,  have  already 
beaten; 

Although  we  are  not  disposed  to  exalt  Sir  J.  Reynolds  to 
the  highest  rank  in  his  art,  we  must  not  tamely  look  on 
while  he  and  his  works,  are  the  sport  of  ignorance  and 
misrepresentation.  Of  the  ignorance  of  the  author  we  shall 
quote  the  following  proof. 

*  He  (Sir  J. R.)  has  also  exerted  his  genius  ia  ♦•ingle  historical 
figures,  among  which  a  Venus,  and  Ugolino  in  his  dungeon,  are 
recorded  as  his  most  capital  performances.  But  he  never  ventured 
to  display  his  talents  in  atiy  grand  historical  composition.* 

M,  Goede  then  is  ignorant  that  the  man  whose  charac- 
ter he  attacks  with  such  severity,  ever  painted  such  things 
as  Hercules  strangling  the  serpents,  tlie  Cauldron  scene  in 
Macbeth,  the  Nativity,  and    several  other  histurical  pictures 
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(though  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  these,)  of  more  than  one 
figure. 

The  opinion  of  Mengs  that  Sir  J.  Reynolds  was  by  bis 
lectures  *  disseminating  heresies  among  his  countrymen/ 
is  but  the  opinion  of  one  painter  on  another,  who  occa- 
sionally stepped  aside  from  his  more  usual  walk  into  that  of 
the  man  who  passes  judgment  upon  him  :  and  would  never 
influence  an  unprejudiced  man  to  his  disad\i»n^a^e,  especially 
in  contradiction  to  the  general  sense,of  Europe^.  M.  Goede 
affirms  that  he  collected  pictures  of  Tii,i^p  and  i)ther  great 
colourists  *  in  order  to  sacrifice  them  to, hU  zeal  jpr  the  arts/ 
Mr.  Malone,  in  liis  flimsy  '  Some  Account  of  Sir  J.Reynolds,' 
does  indeed  talk  of  his  destroying  *  some  valuable  ancient 
pictures'  for  his  own  improvement,  and  the  author  very 
quietly  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  bought  fine  pictures  for 
no  other  purpose.  We  wish  Mr.  M.  had  been  more  particu- 
lar, and  informed  us  what  pictures,  and  how  many,  he  sacri- 
ficed in  this  wa}'.  Our  opinion  of  that  great  artist  would 
be  much  altered,  if  it  appeared  tlsat  be  had  laid  his  sacrile- 
gious hands  on  any  picture,  whose  value  or  beauty  had  not 
been  previously  lessened  by  accident  or  injudicious  cleaning^; 
a  fragment  of  a  picture  would  have  answered  his  pui:po3e  as 
wellas  a  whole  one,  and  it  is  no  difficult  thing  to  meet  vvitb 
such  remnants  of  the  best  masters. 

The  author's  remarks  on  living  artists,  appear  to  u^  iti 
general  too  much  inclining  to  censure,  though  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  the  subject  of  them. 

Speaking  of  the  Banqueting-house,  in  consequence  of 
^Xi  error  in  the  tense,  we  are  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  contemporary  of  Wren  and  Newton:  he  .says  they 
^formed  the  most  glorious  triumvirate,  8cc.'  This  is  the 
only  mistake  of  the  kind  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
whole  book;  we  cannot  allow  the  vvords  ' tapestr}'','  and 
*.bow  windows,'  to  be  applicable  to  the  painting  of  Rubens, 
and  the  windows  of  the  second  floor  of  the  nohle  buildiqg 
in  question;  nor  can  we  silently  acquiesce  in  Wren's  elbow- 
ing Inigo  Jones  out  of  his  angle  in  the  triumvirate  of 
worthies,  in  ^art,  fiction,  and  science.* 

The  work  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  stage  ;  and 
we  are  sorry  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into 
an  examination  of  its  merits  and  defects  :  it  would  however 
be  unpardonable  in  us  to  pass  over  the  contemptuous  sneer 
with  which  he  notices  our  unrivalled  actress,  Mrs.  Jordan. 
She  is  loo  old,  he  says,  for  the  parts  in  which  she  generally 
appears  :  very  true,  she  is  not  a  girl,  and  she  is  a  good  deal 
en  bon  point.     But  what  will  anyone    who  has  seen  that 
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fascinating  actress  in  a  favourite  character  think  of  the  man 
who  could  quietly  calcuhite  on  the  disparity  of  age  between 
her  and  the  girl  she  represents  I  He  will  surely  conclude 
that  he  has  no  feeling  for  true  and  unaffected  nature  ;  and 
he  will  pity  the  soul  which  can  ask  itself  '  how  old  13  Mrs 
Jordan  ?' 

Perhaps  after  all,  we  ought  to  make  allo'.vances  for  a  fo- 
reigner's want  of  relish  for  the  peculiar  beauties  of  her  perfor- 
mance, he  cannot  feel  that  full  satisfaction,  that  conviction 
of  complete  naturalness,  which  the  voice  and  action  convey 
to  the  ear  and  imagination  of  every  one  who  has  any  idea 
of  the  impressions  she  intends  to  give,  it  is  not  less  re- 
markable that  M.  Goede  should  talk  of  the  ^  mdodiom* 
voice  of  Ml.  Kemble :  with  these  and  one  or  two  more  ex- 
ceptions there  is  much  justice  in  his  remari^s  on  our  a^Hors, 
whom  he  ranks  above  all  others  in  every  thing  that  relates 
to  gesture,  though  he  finds  much  to  blame  in  their  decla^ 
mation.  Jn  declaring  that  a  Parisian  audience  would  have 
*  hissed  or  dragged*  our  favourite  actress  off  the  stage,  he 
shews  very  little  modesty  :  he  should  not  have  pronounced 
a  whole  nation  absurd  and  void  of  taste  for  admiring  what 
he  could  not  understand. 

Of  the  works  of  our  modern  dramatists,  (which  according  to 
order  we  ought  to  have  noticed  before, )the  author  expresses  a 
contemptible  opinion.  Sheridan  is  of  course  an  exception, 
but  he  laments  his  sacrifice  of  taste  and  character  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  theatre:  and  ranks  his  transformation  of 
German  plays,  among  the  causes  of  his  decline. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  which  we  now  take  our  leave, 
it  seemed  a  duty  to  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  errors 
into  which  its  author  had  fallen  in  consequence  of  his 
limited  information  in  respect  to  English  character,  and 
English  affairs.  It  is  the  custom  of  foreign  tourists  to  n)i3- 
take  accident  for  habit ;  and  to  confuse  their  readers  by 
attempting  to  explain,  what  they  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand. Such  books,  however,  do  not  in  consequence  of 
these  imperfections  lose  their  utility,  or  their  power  of  af- 
fording amusement.  Of  \\\%  '  Memorials  of  Nature  and 
Art,*  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  are  few  whose  man- 
ners or  occupations  are  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Goede's  criti- 
cism, who  will  not  derive  advantage  from  it;  and  others  who 
may  seek  for  amusement  only,  will  not  fail  of  their  object^ 
if  the  animated  remarks  of  a  foreigner,  on  our  character 
and  manners,  translated  into  their  native  tongue  with  ele- 
gance and  perspicuity,  havepo.w.er  lo  interest  and  entertain 
them. 
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Art.  \V,—TIinis  to  the  Public  and  the  Legulature  on  the 
Nature  and  Eff'tct  of  Evc^igelicat  Preaching,  By  a  Bar- 
rister.  Part  the  Third.  pp»  \\L  4s,  (id.  8ro.  Johnson, 
1809. 

THE  barrister,  whose  energy  seems  rather  lo  freshen  than 
to  flag  as  he  proceeds  in  the  theological  conflict,  opens 
the  thiid  part  of  his  Hints  with  the  following  animated  re- 
flections : 

*  Whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cunning  of  the  interested, 
practising  on  the  simplicity  of  the  creilulous,  or  to  whatever  other 
cause  it  is  owing,  certain  it  is  that  the  multitude  have  ever  mani- 
fested more  eagerness  to  embrace  the  reveries  of  human  weakness 
than  the  revelations  of  eternal  wisdom.  The  same  perverseness  of 
mind  is  roanifesied  in  other  matters  not,  connected  with  religion. 
The  nostrum  of  the  mountebank  will  be  preferred  to  the  pre- 
scription of  the  regular  practitioner.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  there 
is  something  in  the  authoritative  arrogance  of  the  pretender  by 
which  ignorance  is  overawed.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the 
concerns  of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths;  the  perilous,  but  impos- 
ing, novelties  of  poliiieal  theorists,  seduce  the  veneration  of  the 
crowd  from  the  comparatively  cold  principles  of  rational  freedom. 
In  each  case  the  result  is  similar.  The  quack  physics  us  into  dis- 
temper, ai\d  the  projector  reforms  us  into  ruin.  What  the  new  fra- 
ternity of  ANTI-MORALISTS  will  accomplish,  and  into  what 
high-road  of  evil  they  will  carry  their  followers,  remains  to  be  seen ; 
and  into  what  vortex  those  who  are  not  their  followers  will  be  swept 
by  the  strength  of  the  current — this  remains  to  be  seen  also. 

*  Considerate  men,  now  numbered  with  the  dead  —  for  i  advert 
to  the  days  of  our  fathers — considerate  men,  sanguine  in  their 
hopes  from  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  human  mind,  anti- 
cipated the  happiest  result  in  the  diffusion  of  social  benevolence, 
and  the  growth  of  practical  virtue.  Tracing  the  meliorating  in- 
fluence of  religion,  from  its  first  break  of  morning  light  to  the  then 
period  of  its  rise,  they  indulged  the  most  gratifying  predictions 
from  the  wisdom  of  those  who  were  to  come  after  them.  The  phi- 
losophic vision  of  future  years  floated  on  their  fancy,  and  they  re- 
joiced. But  how  far, — how  very  far, —  is  this  augury  from  its 
fulfilment!  Could  these  patriots — the  worthiest  in  the  train  of  our 
ancestry — could  they  have  predicted — surely  they  could  not — that, 
at  an  era  to  which  they  looked  forward  with  such  prophetic  exulta- 
tion, we,  their  descendants,  instead  of  moving  onwards  towards  the 
meridian  of  reason  and  truth,  should  be  fast  declining  into  the  thick 
gloom  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism?— Deplorable  as  this  consideration 
may  be,  it  comes  but  too  near  reality.  That  high  strung  vigour 
of  intellect,  which  once  promised  so  much  to  the  future,  seems 
paralysed  and  inert.  The  multitude  appear  to  be  drawn  aside  from 
the  protection  of  their  rightful  leaders.    The  contagion  of  bigotry — 
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daiiy    extending   itself — has  dwarfed  in  its  progress   ail  the    natu- 
ral   dimensions  of  the  popular  mind.       Rational  devotion,— in   irs    ' 
principles  and  in  its  practice  the  summit  of  all  earthly  wisdom, — is  % 
hourly  disappearing   before    that   out*vard   sanctity  which  apes  the 
form   of  religion    without    conforming    to  its  spirit,    and  wears  its 
livery  without  yielding  to  its  commands. 

*  We  sf.em  to  live  in  a  new  era. — We  have  been  left,  it  should 
seem,  hitherto  without  the  rudiments  of  a  christian  education. 
Under  the  tuition  of  a  jnoral  clergy,  the  importance  of  personal  ho- 
liness, and  the  certainly  of  a  judgtnent  to  come,  has  been  the  sub- 
stance of  all  the  religious  teaching  we  have  received.  A  new  race 
of  divinity-tutors,  rising,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ashes  of  their  own 
corruption,  have  started  up,  professing  themselves  to  be  the  only  true 
interpreters  between  God  and  man,  and,  announcing  themselves  as 
Evangelists,  demand  that  we  should  put  our  conscience  into  their 
custody,  and,  with  all  due  humililv,  repeat  their  catechism  and  re- 
ceive their  creed.' 

The  evan.G:elical  preaclicrs,  from   whose   writings   the  elo- 
quent author  has  extracted  numerotis  passages, which  tend  tu 
invalidate  the  principle,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  mo- 
ral goodness,  have  complained  that  they   have  been  unfairly 
quoted  by  their  antagonist,  and  ihat,  if  he   had  itisde  dilr- 
gent  search,  he  might  have  found  recommendations    of  mo- 
ral duty  and  persuasives  to  peraonal   holiness.       The   moral 
virlues  are  in  some  degree  to  necessary  even  to  the  existence 
of  man  in  society  that  there  must  be  moments  in  which  the 
most  heated  enthusiast  amot^g  l\\e  tvauffeUcal  anti-moralists^ 
can  hardly  fail  to  descry, and  must  be  almost  involuntarily  led 
to  inculcate,  their  importance.  Buiit  is  not  by  the  o-casional 
or  fortuitous  scintillations  of  moral  light,  winch  are  scattered, 
at   long  and  dreary  intervals  in  the  writings  of^.he  fanatics, 
that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  real  prirjciples  which    they  main- 
tain, or  of  the  effects  w hie ii   they    have  a'tendency  to  pro- 
duce.    For  it  is  nut  what  they  fQrtuiloui^iy  or    incidentally 
mention  that  we  are  to  consider    as    the   leading   feature  of 
their  works,  but  what  they   most   constantly    and   uniformiy 
endeavour  to  establish.      If  ihey  habitually  incuicare  princl- 
[des,  which  catinot  be  made  rules  of  ar-tion  in    the  greater  or 
the  smaller  concerns    of  life,  without    being   productive  of 
evtry  species  of  iniquity,  we  cannot  only  not  commend  their 
compositions  as  salutary,  bu'  we  cannot  refrain   frotn  repro- 
bating them  as  deleterious,  though  a  moral   sentiment   mav 
be  liere  and  there  sirewn  to  lessen  the  honor  of  t^iatViliatirig 
docli ine    wliich    tiiey   so  earnestly  enjoin.        Those  who  in- 
culc;a:e  vice  will  generally  attempt,  at  least,  to  nvask  it  under 
the  colouring  of  virtue  ;   but  it  requires  br.t  lUlle  sagacity  to 
detect  the  insidious  design. 

The  evangelical anli'morfjlists,  are  so  conscious  of  the  dc- 
CllIT.  Uev.VoI.  17,  lUai/,   i80y.  i) 
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formity  of  their  principles,  if  traced  into  their  practicul   con- 
icqueiices,  that  they  feel  the   necessity   of  sometimes   with- 
drawing the  eye   of  the  beholder  from  the  uhimale  result, 
•nd  of  attracting  the  attention   to  scattered  points    of   moral 
beauty  from  which  their  general  principles    must  necessarily 
lead  .their  votaries  far  and  wide  away.    But  occasional  spark- 
lings  of  moral  truth  in  the  dark  pages  of  the  anti-moralists 
do  not  prove  them  to  be  teachers  of  goodness,  but  only  show 
the  rottenness  and  instability   of  their   favourite   principles, 
and  the  necessity  of  often  contradicting  themselves  in  order 
to  prevent  the  total  disgust  and  alienation  of  their   readers. 
^ui\i  i\\e  d&libtrata  doctrine  oi  i\\e%t  evangelical   preachers 
be  adverse  to  goodness,  we  should  be  as  absurd  as  themselves 
if  we   said  that   they  uniformly   encouraged  virtue  becau^e 
they    incidentally    reprobate    vice.        Their    doctrine   is   a 
strong  poison,  to  which  they  themselves  are  occasionally  led 
by  some  sense  of  right,  or  some  qualms   of  conscience,  to 
minister  a  feeble  antidote.      But  those  who  swallow  the  poi- 
son will  usually  be  too  much  intoxicated  to  recur  to  the  an- 
tidole. 

*  I  do  not  affirm/  says  the  Barrister,*  of  these  evangelical  preach- 
ers, that  they  never^  in  any  instance,  manifest  a  respect  for  thai 
reason  which  they  condemn  as  carnal.  I  do  not  affirm  that  its  rays 
never  pierce  through  the  dense  medium  of  iheir^dulness,  or  never 
skirt,  for  a  momenl,  the  clouds  of  error  in  which  they  envelop  them- 
««lves.  But,  when  a  ray  of  truth  docs  break  forth,  as  sometimes  it 
docs,  it  is  like  Ossian's  sun-beam  in  the  /i/c  o/'ilii^^,  and  its  ra- 
diance is  soon  obscured  in  the  gloom  that  gathers  over  it. 

'  In  the  revolution  which  the  Anti-moualists  are  meditating  in 
lhe  Christian  world,  they  manifest  the  utmost  hostility  to  whatever 
bears  the  stamp  of  intellect.  Whenever  great  changes  ha^  been 
to  be  brought  about  by  means  of  the  multitude,  the  cunning  of  en- 
thusiasts never  fails  to  suggest  the  same  policy.  Impostors  of  every 
class,  religious  as  well  as  political,  cry  down  the  exercise  of  reason, 
for  they  have  no  chance  of  escaping  exposure  but  by  bringing  men 
of  penetration  and  inquiry  into  disrepute.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
sanguinary  tyrant  Robespierre,  in  his '  Journal,'  called  Ihe  Lam- 
ed *  the  most  dangerous  set  of  men  in  the  republic  ;' — and  so  they 
were,  because  he  dreaded  the  ordeal  which  his  opinions  and  mea- 
sures \rere  made  to  undergo.  Their  comment  was  not  suited  to  /lis 
text. 

*  We  are  told,  by  our  new  spiritual  teachers,  that  reason  is  not  to 
be  appled  in  the  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  doc- 
trines ;  the^  are  spiritually  discerned,  and  carnal  reascH  has  no  con- 
cern with  them. — What  insufferable  jargon.  As  well  might  a  man 
tell  me  I  am  not  to  use  my  eyes  to  distinguish  between  the  counter- 
feit and  current  coin.  Away  with  such  absurdity  ; — there  is  fraud 
ard  deception  upon  the  face  of  it.     Can  we  have  faith  in  a  doctrine 
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which  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  is  true  ?  Most  certainly  not.  IC 
then  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  true,  we  must  be  able  to  give  that 
reason.  To  say,  therefore,  that  reason  is  useless,  is  to  talk  like  a 
fool — to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  exercised,  is  to  talk  like  a 
knave.' 

The  barrister  next  produces  various  passages  from   the 
*  Village  Dialogues,*  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress/  and  other  fa- 
vourite authors  among  the  saints,  to-  show  their  grossly  im- 
moral tendencies,   and   to  prove    how  inimical  the   tenets 
which  they  inculcate  must  be  to  the  peace,  the  virtue,  and 
the  happiness  of  societ}'.     We  know  that  virtue  is  rather  the 
product  of  habit  than  of  precept  ;  but  still  precept,  particu- 
larly vvhen  repeatedly  inculcated,  will   not  always   be  barren 
of  effects.       ft  may  aid  the  growth  of  good  or  of  bad  habit, 
by  lending  its  influence  to  favour  the  repetition  of  the  acts 
of  which  it  is  composed.    It  may  be  *  the  small  pebble  which 
stirs  the  peaceful  lake'  of  life.     The  theoretical  principles  of 
religion,  which  are  so  closely  embodied  in  the  writings  of  the 
evangelical  anti-moralists,  and  wluch  they   so  fervidly   incul- 
cate, as  far  as  ihey  exert  any  practical  influence  on  life,  must 
have  a  deleterious  effect.    We  might  as  naturally  expect  to 
find  figs  on  thistles  as  virtue  to  arise  out  of  the  principles  of  ^ 
hereditary  depravity   and  vicarious  punishment,  as   they  are 
taught  by  the  anti-m(^alists.  These  doctrines  cannot  be  traced 
to  their   practical  results   without   being   found  to  be  most 
pernicious.  They  cannot  be  made  rules  of  conduct  without  ge- 
nerating vice,  and  hardening  the  heart  in  sin.     What  are  we 
to  think,    then,  of  the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  of  those,  who 
inculcate  principles  of  belief  which  cannot  be  followed   into 
the  consequences  which  are  fairly  deducible  from  them,  with- 
out being  proved  to  be  subversive  of  those  moral  duties  which 
are  tlie  pillars  of  society  ?  If  these  doctrines  are  not  thus  ope- 
rative in  all  their  votaries, it  is  not  owing  to  the  doctrine?  them- 
selves, but  to  the  strong  counteraction    which   they  find    ia 
habit,  in  example,  in  public  opinion,  and  in  the  constitutioa 
of  humanity  itself. 

The  following  animated  reflecFions  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
anti-moralists,  are  well  worthy  of  being  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

'  Whoever  encourages  men  to  expect  the  reward  of  virtue  without 
the  practice  of  it,  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  all  religion.  I'hat  the 
Calvinistic  Priesthood  do  this  is  most  manifest.  If  all  the  swindlers 
who  live  by  fraud  and  depredation  on  this  town  of  London  are  tu 
have  the  righteousness  oi  Christ  transferred  to  them,  and  placed  to 
their  account,  as  if  they  had  themselves  performed  it,  what  have  they. 
ti>  fear  ?  Can  meif  be  belter  tempted  to  connnue  in  their  habit  of 
wickedness  by  any  doctrine  that  Aiheism  can  frame,  or  thatinfideU 
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can  teach  ?  It  is  a  doctrine  which  every  bad  man  will  villingly 
embrace,  because  it  abbolves  him  hereafter  from  all  persona!  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  if  a  thinking  man  should  adopt  it,  he  must  from 
that  time  shut  up  his  Bible,  or  he  will  infallibly  disturb  his  faith. 

*  That  a  iinntr  should  be  accounted  righteous  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  A  housebreaker  can  never  be  accounted  an  honest 
man  on  the  score  ofanother  person's  integrity.  An  adulterer 
may  find  some  one  to  stand  surety  for  the  damages  awarded  against 
him;  but  protecting  him  from  the  penal  consequences  oi  \x\^  guilt 
can  never  make  him  righteous.  Suppose  Ho^aed  had  been  con- 
tent to  suffer  instead  of  Abershaw,  the  benevolent  actions  of  that 
great  philanthropist  could  in  no  manner  be  «w/7M^e<f  to  that  desperate 
murdtier^,  as  if  he  had  performed  them.  The  thing  is  not  possible. 
He  would  have  been  an  acquitted  Jelon,  and  nothing  more.  H€ 
that  DOETii  rightiouiness  is  righteous:  thus  says  the  scripture;  and 
none  but  an  ideotor  an  infidel  would  dare  tt)giveihe  lie  to  it,  by  de- 
claring that  he  thai  doeih  unrighteousness  is  accounted  righteous. 
Will  the  DRUNKARD,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  be  held  to  have 
lived  soberly,  or  the  highwayman  to  have  led  a  life  of  honesty  f 
When  that  great  day  shall  arrive,  will  chastity  be  imputed  to  the  li- 
centious, or  piety /rfln*/<rrrec?  to  the  profane? — How  is  it  possible 
that  men  in  their  senses  can  leach  such  a  doctrine?  IL.w  is  it 
possible  they  can  so  shamefully  deceive  others,  or  so  grossly  impose 
upon  themselves? 

'Let  us  refer  to  the  Parables  of  our  Saviour.  Were  industry 
and  diligence  imputed  to  the  slothful  steward  that  hid  his  tilent  in 
the  earth  ?  AVere  the  foolish  virgins  accounted  wise  f  or, having  neg- 
lected to  supply  their  lamps  viilh  oil,  were  they  accounted  to  have 
kept  them  burning?  John  Bunyan,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Cnrist 
Las  a  coat  more  than  he  U'antSyUnd  that  with  this  he  covers  the  sinner  ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  man  who  was  found  at  the  marriage-supper, 
not  having  on  a  wedding'garment,  had  no  covering  of  this  kind  present- 
ed to  him  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  consigned  over  to  the 
punishment  pronounced  against  such  as  had  neglected  to  prepare 
themselves.Has  theSaviourany  where  promised  that  his  righteousness 
should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  an  unrighteous  man?  Has  he 
led  mankind  in  any  manner,  by  his  precepts  or  his  conduct,  to  in- 
fer it  ?  When  we  read  that  the  «r/;?ro^^a^/e  servant  was  order*  d 
**  to  be  cast  into  utter  darkness,"  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of 
transfer?  Was  he  by  virtue  of  Christ's  righteousness  accounted  a 
profitable  servant?  Were  vigour  and  fruiifulness  ;'w;?w/er;^  to  the 
BARKEN  fig- tree, or  was  it  withered  by  a  cursc? — It  was  when  Paul 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  jutigment  to  come,  that 
Felix  trembled.  What  consolation  would  it  have  afforded  to  the 
Koman  governor  to  have  learned  thit  the  briviour,  having  passed 
his  life  in  doing  good,  h\s  righteousness  would  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  •wicked,  and  on  that  ground  he  would  be  admitted  in  the 
realms  nf  light  and  glory  ! — Such  a  doctrine  as  this  to  a  bad  man 
can  never  come  ill-timed  ;  it  always  meets  his  ccynscience  at  the  con- 
venient season.  Never  will  he  say  to  the  preacher  of  it,  as  Felix 
did  (»  the  apostle  ef  the  Gentile*,'  *  go  thy  way  fur  this  time.'  * 
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*  To  ascend  the  sleep  of  virtue  is  a  task  of  great  labour  and  perpe- 
tual vigilance  ;  it  is  much  eaMer  to  loiter  below  and  believe  that  an» 
olher  has  ascended  in  our  stead,  and  that  he  will  bestow  on  our  in- 
dolence ihe  reward  of  his  pcrsevtrance.' 

The  following  observations  on  the  extempore  preaching, 
which  is  practised  by  the  saints,  are  well  conceived  and  for- 
cibly expressed. 

*  The  practice  of  preaching  without  the  aid  of  a  written  sermon 
carries  to  the  vulgar  the  appearance  of  immediate  inspiration.  But, 
in  fact,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  harangue  an  ignorant  audience 
who  sit  prepared  to  admire  what  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  to 
approve  what  they  do  not  understand.  To  pour  out,  as  these  men 
do,  at  random,*'  whatever  suggests  itself.withoul  considering  whither 
it  tends,  how  it  is  connected,  or  to  what  it  may  be  applied/'  is  no 
difficult  task.  The  difficulty,  in  such  case,  is  not  so  much  how  to 
proceed,  as  when  to  leave  off.  They  have  a  certain  set  of  doctrines 
which  furnish  the  suhstance  of  all  their  discourses.  Like  barrel- 
organs,  they  repeat,  perpetually,  the  same  airs.  There  may  be  a 
variation  in  the  key,  but  the  tunes  ar«  always  the  same.  In  truth, 
extempore  preaching,  like  extempore  playing,  is  only  fit  for  a  fi- 
nished performer.  The  unstudied  etfusions  of  a  man  of  genius  often 
display  more  sublimity  than  the  most  deliberate  efTorls  of  less  en- 
lightened minds  ;  but  when  the  ignorant  enthusiast  begins  to  extem- 
porize, he  is  only  likely  to  produce,  without  study,  what  no  one  that 
had  studied  would  ever  have  produced.' 

The  barrister  is  sometimes  very  happy  in  answering  the 
cavils  of  bis  opponents  by  illustrations  drawn  from  bis  pro- 
fessional pursuits. 

*  Do  you  really  believe,' says  Dr. Hawker,addrcssing  the  barrister, 
*  that  because  man  by  his  apostasy  hath  lost  his  power,  and  ability 
to  obey, God  haih  lo^t  his  right  to  command  ?  Would  you  carry  this 
kind  of  reasoning  into  conimon  life  ?  Put  the  case  that  you  were  . 
railed  upon,  as  a  barrister,  to  recover  a  debt  due  from  one,  you 
tell  your  client  that  his  debtor  was  under  no  legal  or  moral  obliga- 
tion lo  pay  what  he  had  no  power  to  do?  And  would  you  tell  him 
that  the  very  expectation  of  his  just  right  was  as  foolish  as  it  was 
tyrannical  ?  Really,  Sir,  I  should  have  thought  your  profession,  as 
a  barrister,  would  have  taught  you  better.' 

Before  we  exbibil  ihe  retort  of  the  lawyer  to  the  divine, 
we  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Doctor's  first  interroga- 
tory. **  Do  you  really  believe  that  because  man  by  his  apos- 
tnsy  hath  lost  his  pozsjer  and  ability  to  obey,  God  hath  lost  his 
right  to  commandT^ — Whenever  the  anti-moralists  liave  any 
tenet  to  delend  or  any  favourite  sophism  to  establish,  they 
liiually  employ  woids  of  the  most  loose  and  indefinite   sig- 
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nification  ;  or  which  may  be  so  turned  as  to  entrap  assent 
before  the  fallacy  is  seen.  The  word  right,  which  the  Doctor 
has  employed  in  this  passage  is  of  ihis  indeterminate  kind,  to 
which  the  Doctor  affixed  no  clear  ideas  himself,  and  did  not 
suppose  |hat  any  would  readily  be  annexed  by  his  readers. 
Besides  in  the  full  blown  vanity  of  admiration  on  which  the 
Doctor  feasts  every  sabbath,  like  an  alderman  on  turtle,  he 
little  thought  that  any  individual  would  contravene  his  as- 
sertion of  God's  right  to  command  under  any  circumstances, 
and  in  a  case  of  incompetence  as  well  as  of  ability  ?  The  re- 
verend divine  imagined  that  his  word  right  thus  attached  to 
the  idea  of  God,  would  fully  establish  one  of  the  absurd 
doctrines  of  the  anti-moralists.  The  Doctor  did  not  perceire 
that  the  word  right,  which  supposes  a  superior  authority  from 
which  it  is  derived,  or  a  power  to  enforce  the  observance, 
can  have  no  reference  to  God.  God  can  do  every  thing 
that  his  own  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  will  permit.  But 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  will  not  permit  him  to  do  any 
thing  which  is  contrary  to  wisdom  and  goodness;  for  this 
would  render  his  attributes  at  variance  with  themselves.  If 
by  God's  right  io  do  any  thing,  the  Doctor  means  only  his 
willingness  to  do  what  is  consonant  with  his  wisdom  and 
goodness,  we  will  say  that  God  cannot,  or  that, in  the  Doc- 
tors words,  he  has  no  right  to  command  what  man  has  no 
ability  to  obey.  To  issue  such  a  command  would  be  contrary 
to  his  attributes.  It  wOuId  be  contrary  to  his  nature,  which 
is  perflectly  wise  and  good.  It  is  therefore  an  impossibility. 
Is  is  a  truism,  that  God  can  do  any  thing  ;  but  though,  it  may 
seem  paradoxical,  it  is  not  Itss  trpe,  that  God  can  do  no- 
thing which  is  not  reasonable. 

«  I  have  no  doubt,*  says  the  barrister,  '  but  that  the  doctor  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  here  put  a  case  completely  in  point,  and  quite 
conclusive  in  favour  of  his  doctrine.  But  that  man  must  be  a  very 
feeble  reasoncr  that  does  not  instantly  perceive  the  foolishness,  as  well 
as  the  fallacy,  of  this  mode  of  statement.  I  will  give  my  reply  to 
these  questions  distinctly,  and  without  hesitation.  *  U you  knew <f* 
says  the  Daclor, '  that  the  debtor  hod  not  the  abiliti/  to  \)Siy  the 
creditor,  would  you  tell  your  client  that  his  debtor  WhS  under  no 
legal  or  moral  obligation  to  pay  what  he  had  no  power  to  do  f* 
IVIost  certainly  I  should.  Suppose  A  to  have  lent  B  a  thousand 
pounds,  as  a  capital  to  commence  trade,  and  that  when  he  purchased 
his  stock  to  this  amount,  and  lodged  it  in  his  warehouse,  a  fire  were 
to  break  out  in  the  next  dwelling,  and,  extending  itself  to  his  ware- 
house, were  to  consume  the  whole  of  his  property,  and  reduce  him 
to  a  state  of  utter  ruin.  If  A,  my  client,  were  to  ask  my  opinion  as 
to  his  right  to  recover  from  B,  I  should  tell  him  that  tliis  his  right 
would  exist  should  B  ever  be  in  t  condition  to   repay   the  sum  bor- 
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rou'e<l ;  and  that  if,  by  any  unforeseen  circumstances,  B  should  hate 
it  in  his  power ^  to  repay  it,  he  would  be  under  a  moral  obligation 
so  lo  do,  but  that  the  aiiempt  to  recover  a  thousand  pounds  from  a 
man  thus  reduced,  by  accident,  to  utter  ruin,  and  who  had  not  a 
shilling  left  in  the  world,  would  he  as  foolish  as  it  uas  tyrannical. 

'Again,  suppose  an  artist  to  have  borrowed  from  its  possessor  an 
original  picture,  by  Rubens,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  copy.  Can 
any  <ioubt  exist  «)iiiis  obligation  to  return  it  ?  None  surely.  But 
suppose  him  to  have  lodged  in  the  first  floor  of  the  house  above 
mentioned,  and  that  the  fire  which  consumed  the  premises,  had  un- 
fortunately consunn^d  the  picture  also — Will  any  one  still  assert  that 
the  artist  lies  ui}der  a  moral  obligation  to  return  it  ?  Does  not  every 
man's  common  sense  perceive,  that,  the  power  of  returning  it  being 
thus  taken  away,  the  o6//gaf/ora  is  gone  also? — A  public  teacher  of 
religion,  that  could  produce  an  instance  so  absurd  to  support  a 
doctrine  so  erroneous,  must  either  wilfully  attempt  to  impose  upon 
others,  or  he  must  egregioubly  impose  upon  himself.' 

When  the  evangelical  anti-moralists  are  hard  pushed  in 
argument,  and  particularly  when  their  adversaries  are  cler- 
gymen of  the  establishment,  they  usually  skulk  behind  th^ 
yampart  of  the  thirty. nine  articles,  where  they  think  thar 
they  are  secure  at  least  from  every  reverend  assailant.  From 
this  point  of  defence  ihey  hurl  all  the  thunders  of  invidious 
argument  against  their  adversaries.  We  know  very  well 
how  much  the  clergy  are  liable  to  be  embarrassed  in  their 
polemical  disputes  with  the  anti-moralists,  by  the  pains  and 
penalties  which  they  are  liable  to  incur  by  contradicting  the 
articles.  We  have  therefore  often  expressed  a  wish  that 
those  articles  were  eitlier  abrogated  entirely,  or  at  least  di- 
vested of  the  unscriptural  matter  which  they  contain.  But 
still  in  disputes  on  scripturaltopicSfTiiE  scriptures  are  tkb 

ON^LY     LILGITIMATE     AUTHORITY,    TO    WHICH    ANYAPPEAi 

TAN  BE  MADE.  When,  therefore,  the  anti-moralists  forsake 
the  scriptures  lo  take  refuge  in  the  strong  hold  of  the  arti<- 
cies,  ihey  virtually  acknowledge  that  their  cause  is  weak^wher 
it  wants  such  uimatural  support. 

'J'he  remarks  of  the  barrister  on  this  subject  are  pertinent 
•and  judicious. 

*  Admit  for  a  moment — what  I  am  very  far  from  admitting  in 
fact — that  the  pt^rnicious  principles  thus  disseminated  in  society 
are  legitimately  drawn  from  those  articles — still  those  who,  for  the 
sake  of  dibtinction,  claim  for  themselves,  exclusively,  the  title  ot 
Gospel  preachers  atid  evangelical  ministers,  are  bound  to  confirm 
them  by  that  Gospel  which  those  evangelists  have  left  upon  record. 
For  either  the  doctrines  which  they  preach  are  derived  from  l hi 
Gosp'jl,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are,  then  they  are  capable  of 
proof  by  that  alone,  and  all  refereuce  to  the  articles,  a» authority, 
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becomes  superfluous.  If  they  are  not,  then  the  articles  can  afford 
no  conclusive  evidence  (»f  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  which  the  Gospel 
iiself  is  not  found  to  reveal,  and  all  reference  to  them  is  therefore 
precluded. 

*  The  strongest  and  most  leading  feature  in  the  law  of  evidence  is 
this  that  the  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit 
must  be  produced,  for  if  it  appear  that  better  evidence  might 
have  been  brought  forward,  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  with- 
held furnishes  suspicion  that  it  wruld  have  prejudiced  the  party  in 
whose  power  it  was,  had  he  produced  it.  When,  therefore,  we  find 
these  tutors  of  Calvinistic  divinity  resort  for  the  support  of  iheir 
creed  to  the  articles,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  higher  evidence 
,  fails  them.' 

Some  persons  have  asserled  that  the  Barrister,  by  address- 
'ing  his  Hints  to  the  legislature,  wished  to  call  down  legisla- 
Ih'e  vengeance  on  the  professors  of  those  mischievous  opi- 
nions which  he  has  laboured  to  refute.  We  think  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  Hints  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  che- 
r'shes  no  such  wish,  aud  harbours  no  such  design.  Truth 
seems  his  object,  and  the  moral  good  of  society  his  end. 
But  truth  he  knows^  is  best  elicited  by  free  and  unlimited 
discussion;  and  of  moral  good,  as  far  as  it  is  affected  by 
opinions,  the  production  must  be  most  favoured,  where  no 
restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  conflict  of  mind  with  mind, 
and  where,  thougii  truth  is  combated  by  error,  error  must 
always  finally  be  subverted  by  truth. 

Where  any  thing  like  a  paternal  relation  subsists  between 
the  government  and  the  people,  the  vices  of  the  one  cannot 
be  an  object  of  indifference  lo  the  other.       On  the  contrary, 
the  moral  culture    of  the  people  will  be   an  object  of  para- 
mount solicitude  to  such  a  government.       With  a  view  to 
thisend  tlie  stale  insliiuled  aricii  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  keep  a  body  of  men  constantly 
employed   in    tt^aching    the   theory    and  exemplifjing  ilie 
practice    of  virtue.       Whatever  may  be    the  inferior    pur- 
poses to  which  a  religious  establishment  may  be  subordinate, 
this  is   the    principal.      Those  ecclesiastics,  therefore,  who 
do  t^ot  make  moral  duty  tlie  prime  object  of  their  teaching, 
are  guilty  of  violating  the  end  for  Which   their  ministry  was 
ordained.     But  if  the  moral  good  of  the  community  be  the 
object  of  legislative  provision,  we  think  that  moral  evil  can- 
not, without  the  grossest  inconsistency,  be  the  object  of  legis- 
lative  encovragemeui.      But  to  patronize  doctrines,    wliich 
are    diomelricaily    hostile    to    the   practice  of    virtue,  and 
favoDrable  to   the  commission    of   every    vice,   is  certainly 
to  encourage    individuals  to  exert   their  utmost   to   destroy 
the   moral    interest    of   society.      ^Jow  the  doctrines  of  the 
anil' moralists  are  such  as  have  a  direct  tendency  to  tear  up 
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virtue  by  the  roots.  Ought  ilien  the  state  to  favour  the  noul- 
tiplicaiioii  of  such  men?  Ou^ht  it  to  afford  them  any  direct 
encduragement  ?  Ought  it  to  interpose  in  order  to  prevent 
an  individua!  from  practising  a  handicraft  trade  withoutserv- 
ing  an  appreiiticeship  of  several  years,  and  yet  sufter  a 
man  to  undertake  an  office  on  which  the  peace,  the  virtue, 
and  the  happiness  of  society,  at  least  in  some  degree,  depend, 
without  being  convinced  that  he  possesses  a  single  requisite 
qualification  ?  Is  any  man  fit  to  be  a  teacher  of  religion  who 
can  just  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  has  half  a  crown  jii 
his  pocket  to  pay  for  a  licence  ?  Yet  the  law  seems  to  think 
that  these  are  all  the  qualifications  which  are  requisite  for  a 
pastor  in  tlie  Cl)ristian  fold. —  Hence  the  most  illiterate  and 
worthless  part  of  mankind  frequently  find  admission  into  the 
company  of  cvaiigelical  doctors;  and  hence  it  is  liitle  won- 
der that  instead  of  endeavouring  to  work  a  wholesome 
change  in  tht  thoughts  and  habiis  by  a  sanative  morality, 
they  vend  only  such  tenets  as  tend  to  wither  the  branches,  and 
canker  ifie  root  of  the  moral  principle  in  the  human  breast. 
•  We  are  v,-ell  convinced  that  opinions  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  persecuting  the  professors.  But  where  opinions  are  eft- 
terlainerl,A!)e  inflneiice  of  which  is  murall}'  deleterious,  we 
do  not  think  that  any  slate,  which  regards  the  real  and  lasi- 
mg  happiness  of  its  subjects,  w'lW  encourage  the  votaries  by 
privileges  and  emolumehts, — Tlie  venders  of  obscene  books 
are  universally  allowed  to  be  fair  objects  of  legal  cogni- 
zance; but  are  tlie  retailers  of  doctrines  whicli  lend  to  ob- 
viate every  good  principle,  and  to  nurture  every  bad,  to  be 
the  objects  of  political  remuneration  ? — Ought  we  to  suffer 
every  illiterate  babbler,  who  is  too  idle  to  earn  his  livelihood 
by  manual  exertion,  to  traverse  the  country,  polluting  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  thousands,  with  his  anti-moral  quack- 
ery?—  Are  we  to  grant  a  man  a  legal  permit  to  sell  arsenic, 
and  call  it  the  balm  of  life  ? 

When  we  consider  the   fatal    tendency  of  the  anli-moral 
doctrine  which   is  preached    hy    the   evangelical  fraternifi/, 
we  do  not  think  that  any  [;oisoncan  be  too   subtle  or  malig- 
nant to  serve  as  a  fit  comparison    to  illustrate  its  destructive 
influence.  The  poison  of  the  anti-moralists  defies  all  parallel. 
Surely,  then,  the  subject  ilseli",  which  is  so  intimately   con- 
nected with  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  community, may 
well  be  recommended  as   an  object  of   legislative  considera- 
tion.    And  the  Barrister  has  not  done  this  to  provoke  perse- 
cution, but  to  excite  an   aiiention   to  the  evil    before  it  has 
become  loo  strong  to  be  resisted   by  any  precautiong   which 
wisdom  and  virtue  may  suggest .      It  is  not   the  mere  error 
of  opinion  which  it   is  lae  object  of  the  Barrister  to   crush, 
but  it  is  the  moral  disoigunization  of  society^  by  the  diiiu- 
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sion  of  the  most  destructive  anti-moral  tenets  which  it  is  his 
wish  to  prevent. 

The  evil  might  certainlv  be  moderated/if  not  totally  pre- 
vente^d  by  the  adoption  of  tome  new  regulations  with  respect 
lo  Hcences  to  preach,  and  by  more  attention  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  applicants.  As  far  as  the  moral  good  of  so- 
ciety is  an  object  of  political  consideration,  every  govern- 
ment inay  certainly  without  any  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  privatejudgment,  insist  that  those  who  setup  for  leach. 
trs  of  religion  should  possess  the  requisite  qualifications, 
Apothecaries,  surgeons,  physicians,  are  obliged  to  exhibit 
some  satisfactory  proof  of  their  capacity  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  the  profession  in  which  they  engage,  before  they  are 
permitted  lo  practice  ;  but  is  the  curer  of  souls,  the  moral 
physician,  alone  to  be  destitute  of  tlie  requisite  abiliiy  ?  Is 
that  profession  which  to  be  properly  exercised,  requires  most 
knowledge, most  reflection  and  research,  to  be  filled  by  those 
who  possess  the  smallest  intellectual  proficiency  ? 

*  Where  a  man,'  says  the  author  of  the  Hints,  '  holds  a  certain 
_sy<ilem  of  doctrines,  the  state  is  bound  to  tolerate,  though  It  may 
not  approve,  them;  but  when  he  demands  c /?'cencc  to  teach  this 
system  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  he  demands  that  which  ought 
lint  to  be  granted  incautiously,  and  without  grave  consideration. 
This  di8cretion.ivy  power  is  delegated  in  trust  for  the  common  good  ; 
and  lo  give  permission  to  all  persons,  indiscriminately,  to  spread 
doctrines  destructive  in  their  tendency  to  the  moral  interests of^he 
public,  is  to  act  in  disobedience  to  the  public  safety*' 

'  If  an  infidel  should  demand  permission  from  the  state  to  teach 
every  where,  that  good  works  were  in  no  w)se  essential  towards 
procuring  salvation  hereafter — that  no  future  punishment  awaited 
the  wicked,  for  that  the  punishment  due'to  sinners  uas  already  suf- 
fered, and  the  penalty  of  their  offences  paid — ihat  those  who  com- 
mitted crimes  in  this  world  would  be  treated  as  righteous  by  impu- 
tation in  the  next,  ajid  that  personal  righteousness  WRsJilily  rags — 
those  lo  whom  the  care  of  the  commonwealth  was  entrusted  would 
not,  I  apprehend,  be  bound  to  grant  him  a  license  to  pervert  the 
minds  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people,  by  publicly  teaching 
the^^e  destructive  theories.  This  is  not  a  permit  to  be  demanded  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  state  cannot  consistently  grant  it.  It  has 
no  authorized  power,  under  the  coiiitiiution,  so  to  do;  because  it 
has  no  power  to  put  jn  hazard  the  moral  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, whose  interests  are  in  its  hands.  In  matters  of  religion,  every 
one  has  a  right  to  exercise  and  to  enjoy  his  own  private  judgment, 
however  weak  or  erroneous;  but  the  legislature  may  justly  withhold 
from  any  one  a  license  to  infect  the  pw/;//cjw^^me«^  with  errors 
iatdl  to  ihe  piiLlic  interest. 

'Errors,  resulting  from  the  honest  imperfection  of  his  own  rea- 
son, no  man  can  help.     The  faculties  of  his   mind  may,   perhapsj 
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beco'ucTr.o'-p  mature  ;  exercise  may  extend,  and  inquiry  may  en»- 
1  jhUn'ihnn.  Shou'd  fxerciije  and  i;^uiry  fail  todothis,  perseco- 
tinn  •  loiil'i  in  no  vij^f  be  rrsorit^d  to.  Pynishment  is  just  as  proper 
a  rciJU'dv  fur  a  d;s  a«.ti(l  litnl)  as  for  a  defective  understanding.  None 
but  a  fool  or  a  t}ra;it  wo'ild  think  of  wpplying  it.  But,  because 
error  ougiil  n't  to  be  punished  by  the  legislature,  it  docs  not  follow 
that  it  ought  to  be  patronised. 

'  liut  here  it  will  be  asked*--since  the  public  must  have  rqligious 
teacher^,  who  shall  decide  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  doc- 
trines ihey  deliver  ?  This  question  is  too  general  to  admit  of  a  very 
precise  answer,  but  thus  much  I  think  may  be  said  in  reply  to  it. 
The  leading  aim  of  RELIGION,  and  the  avowed  purpose  f«jr,  which 
it  was  revealed,  was  most  clearly  this* — to  teach  mankind  their  6tf 
tv  to  God  and  to  each  other;  and  the  great  and  important  object 
of  all  its  doctrines  is  ti)  furnish  the  highest  and  most  powerful  mo* 
ruf-A' to  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  T^  this  end,  the  resurrection 
i  in  the  dead,  and  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punish ments-^the 
t-  rMitjift  incitements  to  human  actiour— were  placed  as  first  truths 
iuf'wHlqf  the  lesson  of  revelation.— A  promise  of  pardon  is 
he'd  fMi-ih  to  reformed  penitents,  and  this  world  is  represented  us 
being  a  ntage  of  preparation  and  a  state  of  trial  for  another,in  which, 
accorviing  as  we  acquit  ourselves  well  or  ill,  we  shall  receive  h(?re- 
after,  fr  i  the  final  judge  of  all  the  earth,  our  recompense  of  re- 
wanl  or  coiulc  nnaiion;-*^Now  these  are  DOCTRINES  that  can  never 
be  too  forcibly  nor  toa  frequently  pressed  upon  our  attention  ;  anid 
some  precaution  ought  ai  least  to  be  taken  that  counter-doctrines 
are  n»t  circulated  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom, 
that  virtually  deny  the  existence  and  actually  destroy  the  efficacjr 
of  these  first  and  most  important  truths.' 

One  of  the  ^afesL  and  moat  effectual  methods  of  counter-. 
acting  the  moral  gangrene  which  the  evangelical  hawkers 
are  disseminating  over  the  country,  would  be  to  purify  the 
liturgy,  and  the  articles  from  the  polemical  matter,  which 
they  contain,  and^to  render  the  sanctuary  of  the  tsiablish- 
menl  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  all  sects  who  seek  the 
favour  of  God  by  working  righteousness,  and  wRo  are  anxi- 
ous to  cultivate  the  blessed  habit  of  charity  and  peace. — We 
hope  that  the  barrister  in  his  fourth  part,  which  we  shall  be 
happy  to  see,  will  turn  his  thoughts  to  this  important  sub- 
ject; and  will  employ  his  eloquence  in  recomraer^ding  a  re- 
vision of  the  liturgy,  and  a  purification  of  th«  doctrines  of 
the  establishment. 


[   ^^  J 
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A  BOOK  of  this  nature  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in 
our  f)ublic  schooh.  The  youth  there  are  well  acquainted 
vilh  the  three  most  ceiebritted  authors  of  the  Augustan  age: 
Virgil  and  Horace,  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  bethurabed 
and  dogs-eared,  evince  the  constancy  of  their  reader's  affec- 
tions ;  while  Lucretius,  Catulkis,  Persius,  V.  Flaccus,  and 
«)thers,  are  to  the  generahty  of  tlie  boys,  as  much  unknown 
asif  llieir  poems  had  been  written  in  Sanscrit. 

To  what  cause  should  we  attribute  this  strange  neglect  of 
the 'poets  to  whom  we  allude?  Certainly  not  to  the  igno- 
rance or  want  of  taste  in  preceptors;  but  merely  to  this, 
that  the  poems  of  these  men,  though  abounding  in  beauties, 
are  occasionally  disfigured  with  obscurities,  indecencies,  and 
affectation,  which  render  them  inadmissible  in  their  entire 
form.  We  think  therefore  thai  masters  of  schools  are  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  to  Mr.  P.  for  a  selection  which  will  intro- 
duce to  ihe  notice  of  their  scholars,  the  graces  without  the 
deformities  of  these  neglected  poets.  We  approve  highly 
of  tlie  general  plan  of  the  work  ;  but  we  shall  beg  leave  to 
suggest  a  few  hints,  which  would,  we  think,  tend  to  improve 
a  second  edition  of  this  useful  book. 

The  first  poet  from  whom  extracts  are  made  is  Lucretius, 
This  author,  though  endowed  with  an  imagination  and  fire 
superior  to  Virgil,  unfortunately  entangled  himself  in  the 
mazes  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy;  and,  instead  of  writing 
an  epic,  throiigii  a  perverse  love  of  fame  and  singularity,  as 
be  himself  intimates,  condescended  to  decorate  the  absurdi- 
ties of  Epicurus  with  all  the  graces  which  his  fine  fancy  and 
most  melodious  verse  could  besfow.  Who  but  Lucretius 
could  have  rendered  a  poem  on  such  a  theme  even  tolera- 
ble^ But  he  rises  superior  to  the  difficulties  of  his  subject, 
and  shakes  them  from  him  *  as  dewdrops  from  the  lion's 
inane/ 

The  selections  from  Lucretius  are  judiciously  made,  but 
are  too  sconty.  We  could  easily  mention  a  great  variety  of 
passages  of  equal  beauty  with  those  extracted,  but  shall 
content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  a  very  few,  which  we 
would  recommend  for  insertion  in  a  future  edition.  The 
first  if,  when  the  philosophical  poet  derides  vtry  sensibly 
that  superstition  which  worshipped  the  earth  as  a  goddess, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of  ii§ 
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o/igin  and  progiess.     It  is  in  the  sscond  book.     It  is  much 
too  long  to  be  quoted  heie.     It  begins, 

*  Principio  tellus  habel  in  se  corpora  prima/ 

and  ends, 

*Esse  dedm  matrera,  dum  re  non  sit  tamen  ipsa.* 

We  also  recommend  the  twenty-nine  concludin^^  lines  of 
the  snme  book,  not  For  their  phiiosoph}^  for  that  is  beneatti 
contempt,  but  for  the  excellence  o^'  the  verse,  particnlaily 
of  the  nine  last  lines,  which  are  no  mean  instance  of  that 
power  of  patlietic  expression  which  this  poet  so  eminently 
possessed.  We  beg  leave  to  present  them  to  the  notice  of 
the  scholar. 

'  Jainque  caput  quassans  grandis  suspirat  arator 
Crebrius  incK^suln  magnum  cecidis^e  laborern  ; 
Et  cum  tempera  temporibus  pi  absentia  conferl 
Prasteritis,  laudat  fortunas  saepe  parentis: 
Kt  crepat,  antiquum  genus  ui  pieiate  rep'etum 
Perfacil^  anguslis  tolerarit  finibus  oevuin, 
Cum  minor  esset  agri  multo  modus  ante  viritira  : 
Nee  tenet,  omaia  paulatim  labescere,  et  ire 
Ad  scopulum  spatio  aetatis  defesba  vetusto.' 

The  next  are  those  beautiful  verses  in  which  he  enumerated 
the  evils  of  the  vices  which  arise  from  a  servile  fear  of"  death. 
Faber,  who  was  no  common  critic,  for  he  had  taste  as  well 
as  learning,  kriovvs  not  how  to  praise  them  enough.  They 
begin  ^  £t  metus  ille  foras,'  and  end  at  '  naturcC  s{)ecies  ra- 
tioque.  Or  the  last  nine  lines  mi*4ht  be  omitted  as  ihey 
occur  in  another  place.  There  are  also  about  a  hundred 
lines  toward  ihe  end  of  the  fourth  book  in  which  are  forcibly 
depicted  the  evil  efiects  of  illicit  love,  and  which  migiu  with 
the  greatest  propriety  be  snatched  from  the  vile  indecency 
which  surrounds  them;  but  this  we  leave  to  iVlr.  P.'s  dis- 
cretion, and  sha'l  point  out  but  one  more  passage  which  is 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  book.  Lucretius  is  giving  an 
account  of  dreams;  we  recommend  this  portion,  not  mere- 
ly for  the  vtr.se,  but  because  it  will  give  tlie  young  scholar  i\ 
good  idea  of  the  method  of  reasoning  which  this  disciple  of 
Epicurus  adopted,  unmixed  with  any  of  tliat  impiety  whicti 
so  frequently  disgrace*  his  poeu).     Begin  at,  ^ 

*  Et  quoi  quisque  fere  studio,' 

and  end, 

*Totum  pi'ope  faucibusoccupat  amnem.* 
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The  next  in  order  in  this  volume  are  the  amatory  Iriumvi- 
l-ate,  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Tibullus.  Of  the  first  and  last 
bf  these,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  too  high  praise  :  but  of 
Propertiiis  we  think  very  differently,  and  we  shall  state  our 
leasons  fdr  it  presently.    Calullus  was  one  of  those  unfortu- 
nate men  of  genius,  who  though  enabled  by  nature  to  think 
and  to  express  his  thoughts  with  the  most  refined  delicacy, 
could  sloop  to  pollute  his' page  with  impurities  of  which    the 
Baeanest  and  basc$t  understanding  would  be  ashamed.      But 
happily  there  are  still  extant  several  poems  of  the  m(>8t  ex- 
quisite and  unmixed   beauty,  and  some  of  these  Mr.  P.  ha» 
very  properly  selected^  but  we  must  bes:    leave  to   draw   his 
attention  to  a  few  others  which  we  think  ought  liol  to  have 
been  omitted.     These  are  the    llth  Ode,  oifiitnn<r  the  last 
stanza  butone»  the  SSd,  the  44th,  the  nuplial  hymn',  (^Olh) 
part  of  that  beautiful  elegiac  epistle  lo  Manlius,  (oGlh,)  part 
of  the  lamentation  of  Atys,  and  perhaps  the  74th  and   lOfilh 
poems.     And  beside,  those  Q,des  or  rather  epigrams  in  wliich 
Catullus  manifests  a  power  of  satire  superior  both  in  strength 
and  point  to  any  Roman  satirist,    viz.  the  20th,  ^21  st,  37lh, 
and  oOlh,   omitting   here  and   lliere    a   tew  indelicate   lines 
which  we  shall  nwt  insult  Mr.  P.*s  understanding  by  point- 
ing out.     We  regret  that  so  little  has  been  extruded  from 
the  simple  and  elegant  Tibullus.     Mr.  P*  will  excuse  us  for 
suggestmg  a  small    addition  to   the    number.     These    ate 
the  4th,  and  7th,  of  the  Sd  book,  of  the  8d,   4th,   and    13th 
elegies  of  the  4th.      We  will  not  waste  lime  in  enumerating 
the  particular  beauties  of  eacii  of  these  poems,  but  we  entreat 
Mr.  P.  to  re-peruse  them,  and  we  have  no  doubt    that    he 
will  subscribe  to  our  opinion  that  they  ought  to  accompany 
their  brethren  in  his  next  edition.     We  come  now  lo  Pro- 
pertius;  and  we  really  felt  no  little  astonishment  not  unmix- 
ed with  disgust  to  see  so  many  poen.s  of  this  noble  versifier 
staring  us  in  the  face.     W^e  are  convinced,  that  in  making 
so  c'.mple  a  selection  from  this  poet,  Mr.  P.  did  not  act  from 
the  suggestions  of  his  own  judgment,    but  in   deference    to 
those    commentators  who    in    their  gratitude    have    heaped 
praises  on  a  poet  whose  perpetual  and  obscure  allusions  have 
afforded  them  such  frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  their 
own  learning  to  advantage.     After  impartially    reading  his 
elegies,  we  should  be  ^rangely    puzzled    to    point   out    one 
passage  of  superior  merit.     We  know  not  what  excellencies 
he  possesses  ;  but  we  well   know    those 'which    he   has    not; 
and    these  are,  nature,   ease,    tenderness,    sim|;licity,   con- 
ciseness    of     expression,     perspicuous    arrangement  ;     to 
which  essential  requisites  of  elegiac  poetry,  he  has  no  preten- 
sion    His  only  excellence   is   his  versificaloin^  which  is  the 
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PKcellence  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  not  liis  own. 
lie  is  of  about  equal  rank  with  the  Sheffieldi  and  Hali- 
i'axes  of  English  poetry,  and  his  pedantic  songs  deserved  all 
the  scorn  with  which  the  pouting  lips  and  scowling  eyes  of 
contemptuous  beauty  ever  poured  on  a  whining  and  rljyme- 
scribbling  lover. 

Persius  next  comes  before  us:  his  obscurities  have  called 
down  the  angry  invectives  of  many  acriiic.     The    contemp- 
tuous sentence  of  St.  Hieronytnus  is  well    known  :   nor    was 
the  mighty  :Scaliger  less    severe    in    his    aniuiadversions    on 
thii  difficult   poet  :  but  to  their  censures   we  may    oppose 
the  approbation  of  the  learned  Casaubi)n,  and  in  more    ni.;- 
dern  times,  th'»  admiration  of  Boileao  and  Addison,  men  who 
if  not  equally  learned   certainly  possessed  taste  equal  to  any 
of  the  above  mealioned  scholars.     Mr.  P.  has  given   us    the 
fifth  satire  of  this  author,  which  is  the  longest  and  is  orenerally 
accounted  the  best ;   but  we  thi[ilv  the   second    equally   enti- 
tled to  insertion.     For  purity  of  thought  it  has  no    equal   in 
the  whole  range  of  Roman    poetry;  and    for   perspicuity  of 
expression  we  think  it  exceeded  by   no  satire    of  tlie   same 
poet.     The  five  last  lines  are  really  golden.   We.  submit  also 
to  Mr.  P.    whether    he  might  not   with   the  greatest   pro- 
priety extract  thirty  or    forty  lines    from     the    third    satire, 
beginning    at    the  60th  line.     *  Estaliquid  quo  tendis,   &(.' 
Tlie  satire    is  poignant,  and  the  moral  excellent;  and   the 
diction  has  very  little  obscurity.     Seneca,  who  stands  next, 
is  a  poor  inflated  writer  of  the  lower  order;  and   his   inferi- 
ority is  more  especially  manifest,  when  he  measures  a  lance 
with  the  simple  and  natural  Euripides.     In    th.e    Medea  and 
Hippolylus,  tliough  he  had   that   excellent  model  to    direct 
him,hcw  egiegiously  has  he  failed  !  Medea  in  Kuricides  with 
all  her  atrocity  is  a  woman,  she   has   occasional    fits  of  re- 
morse; she  shews  some  natural  affections;  in  Seneca  she  is 
a   mere   fiend,     Phtrdra  in    Euripides,  is   at   first    properly- 
struck  with  horror  when   reflecting  on    her    criminal   love; 
and  has  all  ihe  trembling  siiame  oT  a  delicate  woman,shrink- 
ing  at  the  idea  of  an  incestuous  passion   which    hhe  cannot 
conquer;  not  so  in  Seneca,     There  d.e  lady  speaks  out  ar;d 
makes  love  with  all  the  unblushing  unreserve  of  the  wife  at' 
Potiphar.     From  such   an   author  some  will    think    that   no 
extracts  should  have  been  made;  but  when  we  consider  that 
Seneca  is  the  only  Roman  tragic  wriler,he  becomes  valuable 
as  a  curiosity,  and  Jor  this  reason  alone  deserves  noiice.    We 
approve  of  Mr.  P.'s  judgment  in    his   selectioDS  i'rom  this 
writer;   but  we  will  recommend  an  addition  of   two  passages 
from  the   Oclavia.     We    are   aware   that   Farnaby  ascribes 
this  tragedy,  which  he  calls  languidam  Oclaviam,'  to  some 
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poetaster  whobelonged  to  that  school  in  whicli  *  Declamation 
roared  while  passion  slept/or  as  he  forcibly  enough  expresses 
it,    poetastro  cuipiam  e   declamatorculorum  schola.      Now 
we  think  this  less  applicable  to  the  Octavia  than  to  any  of 
the  others,  certainly  less  than    to  the  Medea,   Hippolytus 
and  Thebais.  And  we  shall  direct  Mr.  P.'s  notice  to  two  pas- 
sages  which  he  may    perhaps  esteem  worthy  to  accompany 
those    already    inserted.       The    first    is   a  portion   of   the 
third   scene  of    the   first  act,    hne     ICX)    down     to     1S7 
Octavia    there    gives    a     very     pathetic    enumeration    of. 
her    sorrows,     and     describes    witli     more     feeling     than 
Seneca  usually  infuses  into  s  his  characters,  tiie  disgust  and 
horror  which  she  feels  at  her  association  with  ttiC  brutal  and 
murderous  Nero.     The  other  passage  is    the  latter    part  of 
the  speech  of  the  Chorus  in  the  same  oict,and  contains  a  very 
forcible  description  of   the  death  of  Agrippina,    the  empe- 
ror's mother.     From  the    f>w   extracts   wliich   Mr.   P.  has 
made  from  Lucan,  we  perceive  that  he  is  no  favourite    with 
the  selector.     I'his  certainly  evinces    his   good  tnsle.     But 
Lucan,  though  an  injudicious  writer,  is  by  no   means  to  be 
condemned.     Considering  the  age  in  wliich  he  lived,  and  the 
very  early  period  at  which    lie  died,  hs  poen»    nrusi  excite 
our  warmest  admiration.     Who  does  not   love  t!ie  generotis 
youth  who,  in  those  corrupted  times,  could  venture  to  praise 
the  uptight  and  independent  Cato  ?  and  who  does  not  revere 
that  exalted   mind    which   has  dictated   precepts   of   virtue 
worthy  of  far  riper  years?  We  must  call  Mr.  P.'s  attention  to 
one  passage  far  superior, in  our  opinion, to  any  which  he  has 
selected.     Jt  is  the  episode  of  the  heroic  Vallerius,  and  his 
little  gallant  cohort,**  the  strain  indeed  is  of  a  higher  mood." 
Begin, 

*  Turn  sic  adtonitam,  venluraque  fata  paveritem 
to 

*  Sed  virtus  le  sola  daret.'  Li  b.  4.  474  line  to  58 1 . 

We  hope  also  that  Mr. P.will  give  a  few  more  extracts  froai 
llie  very  elegant  epic  fragment  of  V.  FJaccus, lor  instance  the 
presenialion  of  the  infant  Achilles  to  his  father  in  the  first, 
book.  Medea's  opening  affection  for  Jason, in  the  sixth,  her 
soliloquy  atihe  beginning  of  the  eighth,  and  her  mother's  la- 
mentation at  her  flight  m  the  snme  book.  The  extracts 
from-Sihus  Itahcus,  Slatius,  Ausonius,  and  CUudian,  are 
veryjudiciously  mad|?.  Perhaps,  however,  he  might  h:n'e 
admitted  the  Genethliaca  of  Statins.  Martial,  we  tliink, 
when  stripped  of  his  indecencic3,a  very  proper  author  for  the 
perusal  of  youth  at  school.  His  Latinity  is  terse  and  pure, 
ai  due  will  give  them  a  neat  and  ingenious  way  of  expressing 
themselves. 
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Juvenal  we  believe  an  author  prelly  familiar  to  boys  at 
most  schools,  and  therefore  we  think  it  was  not  necessary  to- 
select  'M\y  of  his  satires  :  but  if  it  is,  we  would  certainly  beg 
Mr.   P.  to  add  the  8th  and  13th  to  those  already  selected. 

Mr.  P.  has  illustrated  the  passages  which  he  has  selected, 
by  some  very  useful  notes  derived  from  the  best  comnien1.a- 
tors.  He  has  also  enriched  his  volume  with  some  short  bio- 
graphical and  critical  details.  His  judgment  respecting 
their  merits,  is  generally  correct;  and  the  errors,  whether  of 
Myleor  thought, which  defmm  the  writings  of  some  of  them, 
are  shown  with  considerable  discrimination. 


. —  lUuslrations  of  the  Sccuery  of  Killarney,  a 
idii/g  Country,  by  Isaac  Weld,  Esq.  M.B.I. A. 


Art.  Vf. —  lUuslrations  of  the  Sccuery  of  Killarnei/,  and  the 
surroum 


NO  kind  of  writing  seems  at  present  so  gratifying  to  pub- 
lic taste  as  pure  description  of  rural  scenery.  The  art  of 
landscape-painting  which  has  lately  made  such  rapid  advan- 
ces towards  perfection,  and  become  so  fashionable  through- 
out the  island,  has  turned  the  minds  of  many  to  the  contem- 
plation of  external  nature,  who  formerly  lived  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  all  her  beauties.  These  persons,  being  sh.ut  up  in 
towns  and  cities,  are  prevented  by  situation  from  frequently 
gratifying  their  fondness  for  the  charms  of  tha  country,  and 
consequently  seize  with  avidity,  every  work  descriptive  of 
objects  whose  real  presence  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  enjoy. 
It  thus  happens  that  numberless  tours,  journals,  sketches, 
observations,  and  illustrations  overspread  the  land.  Of  these 
few  can  possess  any  merit,  for  it  is  sK^arcely  possible  that  a 
man  of  genius  would  condescend  to  write  for  the  false  and 
sickly  appetites  of  people  who  long  after  enjoymenis  of  which 
their  souls  from  previous  habit  and  education  have  been  ren- 
dered incapable  The  writers  of  whom  we  now  speak  are 
therefore  in  general  as  ignorant  as  their  readers,  aiid  are 
admired  in  proportion  as  they  are  objects  of. derision  and 
contenipl, 

\Ve  said  that  no  man  of  genius  would  write  abook  of  the 
kind  now  alluded  to,  and  the  reason  isthi,«,  that  the  principle 
on  which  such  books  are  written  is  absurd.  The  exact  re- 
[)resentalion  of  visible  objects  can  never  be  created  in  the 
mind  t)y  the  mere  power  of  words.  Tl'.e  pencil  alone  caa 
give  the  real  image  of  external  nature.  i\il  written  descrip- 
tions, thv  rcfoic,  that  pretend  to  give  a  portrait  of  the  scene, 
are  vague,  ineifectual,  and  false.  This  observation  does  not 
opply  to  descriptive  poetry,  which  deoends  altogether  upon 

Crit.  lUv.  Vol.  J7»  A«y,  1809,    *  £  , 
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different  principles.  Her  object  is  to  awaken  in  the  soul  a 
beautiful  image  ofbeautj  that  m^y  exist.  She  does  not 
paint  this  mountain,  this  valle}^  ortfiislake.  She  does  not 
speak  to  the  outward  eye  but  to  the  inmost  heart,  and  her  fairy 
voice  transports  the  soul  tq  some  delii>;htful  region  where 
all  tiiatis  fair  and  lovely  in  n;.ture  is  assembled.  But  this  can- 
not  be  done  in  prose — it  is  I  he  duty  and  privilege  of  poetry. 

Is  there  nothing  then  for  the  prose-writer  to  describe  in 
external  nature?  We  answer,  nothing.  Merely  to  say  what 
our  eyes  have  seen  actually  exisltng  requires  no  talents  and 
can  bestow  no  delight.  This  is  all,  however,  that  a  man  can 
do,  who  possesses,  no  poetical  genius.  The  pleasure  also  which 
he  derives  iVom  the  contemplatiori  of  nature,  can,  when  de- 
scribed, produce  no  pleasure  in  another.  It  is  Irue  that  the 
very  names  of  hilU,  and  woods,  and  torrents  delight  those 
whom  their  realities  delight.  So  f(\r,  therefore,  writers  of 
thii  kind  may  please  in  spite  of  themselves — ^but  it  is  plain 
that,  after  all,  the  reader  creates  his  own  enjoyment.  Fully 
lo  illustrate  thisdoctrine  it  would  be  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  sources  of  feeling  connected  with  visible  objects — 
and  into  the  established  principles  of  true  descriptive  poe- 
try. This  we  intend  to  do  on  a  future  occasion  and  there- 
fore now  turn  our  attention  to  Mr.  Weld,  whose  work  fur- 
nishes a  strong  argument  in  support  of  our  theory. 

If,  instead  of  the  Irish  names  of  places,  Scottish  ones  were 
introduced,  Mr.  Weld's  descriptions  of  Killarney  would  do 
as  well  for  a  Loch  Lomond,  and  another  slightvariationof  the 
same  kind  would  convert  them  into  equally  good  pictures 
of  the  English  lakes.  The  same  book  might  thus  be  sold 
in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  as  a  different  perform- 
ance, and  Mr.  Weld's  fame  widely  diffused  as  the  topogra- 
pher general  of  the  united  kingdom. 

His  reasons  for  publishing  this  ponderous  tome  are  not 
very  distinctly  stated.  He  says  ^  that  the  scenery  of  Kil- 
larncy  has  hitherto  remained  very  imperfectly  known,'  and 
in  support  of  this  assertion  adds  with  singular  acuteneis,  *  in 
every  account  of  Ireland  its  extraordinary  beauty  has  been 
dwelt  upon,  it  has  been  the  theme  of  the  poet  and  has  afford- 
ed subjects  for  a  great  variety  of  engravings.'  He  then  says 
that  he  thought  it  right  to  accompany  his  plates  with  writ- 
ten descriptions/  because  engravings  leave  the  mind  ignorant 
of  the  component  parls  of  a  landscape  ;'  where  this  ig- 
norance exists  there  seems  little  hope  of  its  being  removed 
by  any  description  of  Mr.  Weld,  but  the  truth  is,  that 
landscape  painting  is  valuable  from  performing  better  than 
poetry  that  which  is  here  represented  beyond  its  sphere. 
We  shall  indulge  our  readers  with  a  few  specimens  of  this 
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work,  and  inform  them  at  the  same  lime  that  they  may 
peruse  llie  whole  for  the  moderate  sum  of  two  guineas.  The 
author  thus  decribes  the  cascade  of  Turk. 

'  After  heavy  rains  a  vast  body  of  water  descends  down  (he  preci- 
pice which  covers  the  face  of  the  rock  with  a  sheet  o(  zshife  foam.'Vhc 
sides  of  the  chasm  are  thickly  planted  with  larch  irces,\\ih\ch  il  might 
be  supposed  from  the  rapidity  of  iheir  growth  had  found  a  soil  as 
congenial  to  their  nature  as  that  of  the  Alps  or  Appenines.  As  yet 
these  trees  have  not  acquired  the  picturesque  attire  of  age»  but  when 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  are  bowed  down  by  the  storm, 
their  appearance  must  heighten  the  enchantment-of  the  scene.  The 
eye  of  fancy  will  perhaps  imagine  that  it  already  beholds  their 
withered  arms  gray  with  lichens  extended  athwart  the  dark  rocks, 
whilst  the  parent  stem,  prostrated  in  the  flood,  lies  contending  with 
the  impetuosity  of  the  current.* 

In  this  extract  we  find  the  author  mentioning^as  a 
characte=ristic  of  one  waterfall, an  appearance  thatmustbelong 
to  every  oiher,:uid  he  concludes  with  slating  a  circumstance 
which  cannot  exist  till  after  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Our  author  is  so  delighted  with  his  success  in  describing 
the  cascade  of  Turk,  that  his  mind  begins  to  revel  and  lux- 
uriate in  the  wanton  libehy  of  imagination,  and  at  last  gives 
birth. to  the  following  most  important  moral  truths. 

*  The  same  prospects,  it  is  true,  may  be  more  readily  command- 
ed by  proceeding  in  a  boat  along  the  shore,  and  occasionally  land- 
ing, but  the  pleasure  they  afford  under  the  different  circumstances 
of  a  deliberate  approach  from  the  water,  or  of  an  adventurous  ram- 
ble through  the  woods,  varies  considerably.  In  the  one  case  the 
person  advances,  aware  in  some  measure  of  what  he  is  to  behold 
in  the  other  the  views  burst  upon  him  unforseen,  and  produce 
an  additianal  pleasure  from  the  unexpectedness  of  their  appearance 

*  In  this,  as  in  other  instances  where  the  object  is  of  higher  im- 
port, the  pleasure  arising  from  the  attainment  of  our  desire,  is 
')ften  lessened  by  anticipation  during  the'moments  of  pursuit.* 

AtMucross  Abbey  Mr.  Weld  deems  it  expedient  to  mora- 
lize upon  the  effects  of  monastic  institutions,  and  he  finally 
draws  these  most  consistent  conclusions  from  premises  that 
warrant  neither. 

'These  places  were  the  asylums  of  men  who,  voluntarily  renounc- 
ing the  seducing  pleasures  of  this  world,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
services  of  religion  and  charity;'  immediately  he  adds  '  the  philoso- 
phical mind  triumphs  at  the  dissolution  of  these  institutions/ 

As  a  descriptive  and  moral  writer  Mr.  Weld  certainly  can- 
not claim  a  very  high  place.     But  the  numerous  engravings 
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vsrith  which  ihis  volume  is  embellisbed,  are  eminently  beau- 
tiful, and  reflect  honour  on  the  names  of  Byrne^  Middin^an, 
Landseer,  &c.  &c. 


Art.  V I  [.— .^  Grammar  of  the  Ghek  Tongue,  on  a  new  Plan, 
By  John  Jones.  Second  edition.  i£mo. pp.  335,  Long- 
man.    J  808. 

THE  art  of  grammar,  sayg  a  critic  of  singular  sagacity 
.and  erudition,  has  been  ratlier  impeded  than  advanced  by 
ihelaboursof  {grammarians.  This  has  been  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Greek  language,  in  most  of  the  grammars 
of  which  the  aUeniion  is  distracted  with  a  muhiplicity  of  rules 
•which  are  themselves  involved  irt  a  labyrinth  of  anoma* 
lies  and  distinctions.  The  grammars,  which  are  most  gene- 
rally in  use,  were  compo^ed  by  men  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  principlesof  the  human  mind,  arrd  who  could  not  trace 
the  habits  of  expression  to  those  habits  of  thought,  which 
originate  in  the  intellectual  constitution  of  num.  The 
grammars,  indeed,  of  all  languages,  must  draw  their  rules 
from  the  general  practice:  and  m  languages  which  are  no 
longer  spoken,  that  practice  can  be  ascertained  only  from 
written  documents. 

Though  languages  when  ihey  come  to  be  examined  seem, 
like  some  great  and  orderly  structure, to  have  been  formedac- 
cordiug  to  a  regular  method,  yet  they  have  originally  arisen 
rattier  out  ol  fortuitous  and  occasional  contrivance,  than 
uniform  and  premeditated  plan.  Fortuitous  use  has  by  con- 
slant  repetition,  been  indurated  into  habit.  But  though 
language  is  not  originally  formed  according  to  any  preco^i- 
ceived  plan,  or  established  rules,  yet  its  structure  and  its 
combinations  are,  though  imperceptibly,  influenced  by  cer- 
tain principles  wliich  exist  in  the  human  mind.  Hencci 
though  languages  are  formed  without  rule,  they  are  found, 
when  formed,  to  be  susceptible  of  rules.  Granmialical  rules 
are  conclusions  draun  trom  the  general  practice  of  any  lan- 
guage, but  this  practice  is  itself  agreeable  to  an  invisible 
rule,  or  to  some  established  order  of  ideas  in  the  human 
mind.  Jf  forms  and  modifications  of  language  de|:)end  on 
custom, yet  custom  is  intlt  enced  by  analogy.  The  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  will  often  enable  us  to  explain  how  ihe 
custom  originates;  and  thus,  the  art  of  grammar  may  be 
illustrated  by  metaphysical  sagacity  anxJ  resc-arcn. 

*  Duplex  ornnino,' says  a  most  acute  philologist  and  grammarian, 
*orauiinatici  otTiciumest,alterwm,iitjqu£e  necessaiiae  sinlcujustumqu* 
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jinguse.etab  ipsd  natiira  constituta*  partes,  bene  intelligat,  alurum, 
tit  qua  FHtione  ea,  quam  explicaiid  nn  sibi  !*umpsit, lingua  istis  parlibu* 
iisithit,  easque  conformant, probe  hal)eat  perspectum  In  uiraqtie  re 
a  plertbqut-  videmus  vehernenter  iTia'uiii  essf,  quuin  nunc  ea,  qiiaj 
in  linguarum  e.splicutione  ad  phil«>>ophtam  p»riineht,  non  satis 
callfcrent,  nunc  ea  quse  experit-ntia  oiuturn' qiu  usu  coUigcnda 
sunt,  parum  cognovissenf,  nunc  deniqiie  siniul  in  uiroque  genere 
niHle  e-sent  vt'rsaii.  Q  .o'rum  erroies  sine  immodcstia  ab  nobis 
reprehendi  aibitramur,  siquidem  eoruni  pariim  iilis»  temporibus 
vixeiunt,  quibus  hoc  phiiosophiae  lumen,  quo  nunc  utimur,  nondum 
erat  literis  admotum.  paj  tim  autem  levitate  atque  inerti4  su&justam 
repichtnsienem  meriti  sunt.  Nam  ut  parcenduin  debilitati  sit, 
advtrsus  segniiiem  et  Icviiatem  male  fueris.ciemens,  quae  non  naturae 
sunt,  sed  animi  vilia.  Ac  plerasquc  res  mullo  minus  sunt,  quara 
putaritur  difficiles,  si  quis  ad  t!as  patefaciendas  strenue  accedat» 
wequr  aut  deterreri  se  specie  d  fiiculiatis  pjjtiaiur,  aut  miruni 
quanrt^m  se  egisse  censeat, si  aliquid  iucis  hie  illic  attulerit.  Nam 
ii  demum  iitteris  vere  prosunt,  qui  non  ante  desistunt,  quam  pcnitus 
unaniquanique  rem  exhausisse  se  inlfiUigant/  Herman  d-e  emen- 
dand.  rat.  Gr.  Gram, 

We  believe  that  those,  who  peruse  this  grammar  of  Mr. 
Jones,will  be  convinced  that  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree 
those  qualificaiionsvvhicli  aredeeiiiedtr-ssential  toa  good  gram* 
iiiarian  in  the  above  passage;and  that  he  is  \vell  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  general  gramMiar,and  with  the  particular  ge- 
nius and  idiom  ot  that  lan^iuage,  on  \vl;ich  he  has  liirown 
much  liglit  in  the  present  performance  Indeed  this  grammar 
of  Mr.  Jones  is  evidentiv  the  product  of  a  mind  of  vigorous 
and  highly  cnllivated  powers  It  proves  him  to  unite  the 
profound  research  of  an  etymologjst,  with  the  discriminating 
taste  of  a  critic,  and  the  enlarged  views  of  a  philosopher. 
We  shall  now  let  Mr.  Jones  himself  explain  the  plan 
which  he  endeavoured  to  ex<?cute  in  the  composition  ot  this 
grammar^  as  well  as  its  distinguishing  peculiarities, 

*  The  principles  which  distinguish  this  grammar,  are  such  as  ivcre 
suggested  by  a  stuily  ot  the  oruntal  tongues,especuiliy  of  the  Hebrew, 
The  larter  language  i>  known  by  all  compelenl  judges  to  he  the 
mother  ofthe  Grtek.  it  cariuol,  therelore,  be  deemeii  surprising, 
thai  the  origin  of  those  qualities  which  characterise  ihe  chiM,  can 
be  found  only  in  the  Cunstiiution  of  the  parent.  Proceeding  on 
this  ground,  the  writer,  conformably  to  the  system  of  the  great 
grammarian  of  our  age,  has  traced  ihc  def^niuves,  the  prer^oaiiions, 
and  many  of  the  particles,  to  flebrew  nouns  or  verbs:  ai.d  from 
those  roots  has  deduced  a  primary  signification,  into  which  are 
resolvable  all  their  figurative  or  secondary  senses,  however  luimer- 
rps  and  complicatetl. 

*|5y  considering  the  Greek  terms,  as  existing  ia  their  j^rinitives, 
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and  before  lh«y"  were  modified  by  Greek  terminations,  the  author 
has,  moreover,  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of/i^c 
cases  :&nd  the  application  of  their  meaning,  thus  ascertained,  to  ih« 
Syntax  of  the  language,  forms  another  peculiar  feature  in  th^  cha* 
racter  of  this  Grammar. 

*The  Hebrew  longie,  on  account  of  its  high  antiquity ,hol(ls  forth 
to  the  philosophical  inquirer  into  the  origin  of  language,  the  seve- 
ral ^teps  which  the  human  mind  adopted  in  the  formation  of  speech. 
Among  thr  se  steps  the  folio  vving  is  worthy  of  notice.  Words,  de- 
noting active  qualities,  i.e.  those  ideas  which  the  mind  acquires 
by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  in  given  circumstances  ;  are  no 
oth«  r  than  the  names  of  the  subject  and  agent  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, combined  intc>  one  term  ;  in  other  words,  verbs  are  the 
names  of  sensible  objects,  with  the  personal  pronouns  annexed  to 
them, 

*  This  principle,  suggested  by  the  Hebrew,  is  applied  to  the 
Greek:  and  hence  all  the  variety  of  terminations  j^flonging  to  the 
Greek  verb,  which,  by  their  vast  number,  load  the  memory,  and 
retard  the  efforts  of  the  learner,  are  reduced  to  six  pronouns.  The 
same  prin'c! pie  has  enabled  the  author  to  resolve  the  two  classes  of 
verbs,  in  u  and  in  fxi,  into  one  common  form  ;  to  account  for  the 
origm  of  the  active,  passive,  and  middle  voices,  and  to  assign  to 
the  two  last  the  cause  of  their  peculiar  signification. 

*  This  principle,  eminently  useful  in  a  grammatical  light,  is  yet 
more  so  in  another  point  of  view.  Terms,  denoting  active  or  ab- 
stract qualities,  as  having  no  prototype  cor>esponding  to  them  in 
nature,  a  reference  to  which  might  serve  to  define  and  perpetuate 
their  signification,  are  liable  to  endless  fluctuations  and  misconcep- 
tions. But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  names  of  sensible  objects. 
These,  continuing  much  the  saj©e  in  all  ages  and  countries,  convey, 
when  impressed  on  the  organs  of  sense,  accurate  ideas  of  them- 
selves ;  and  thus  in  general  render  the  meaning  of  their  terms  cor- 
rect and  invariable,  though  transfused  from  one  language  to  ano- 
ther. In  order  then  to  fix  the  primary  sense  of  a  verb,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  noun  whence  it  is  derived  :  and 
whatcarniot  be  established  by  this  mean,  is  likely  to  be  efi'ected  by 
recurring  to  the  primitive  terra,  as  existing  in  one  of  the  Oriental 
dialects.' 

The  syntax  in  most  Greek  grammars  consists  of  a  con- 
fused heap  of  observations,  in  which  we  in  vain  look  for  any 
thing  like  clear  method  or  philosopliical  arrangement. — The 
obse.vations  themselves  seetn  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
common-place  work  of  the  writers,  without  any  regard  to 
certain  general  principles  to  which  the  varieties  of  con- 
struction might  be  referred^or  from  which  they  might  be  de- 
duced. Herman  in  his  book  "  de  emendanda  ratione  Grae- 
cae   grammatiLa3/'p.  xiii.  says, — 

*  Hujuscemodi  observationesquibus  nunc  fere  constat  Graeca  syn- 
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iaxi8,aptiorcs  Icxicis,  quum  (iocfripoe  ^rammatica  sunt.  Nam  que 
vere  synlaxisdici  mereatur,  ea  in  quosdain  locos  desciibenda  est.  ut 
tanquam  e  fontibus  buit>  s  iigiila  c  n>.truclionuin  gen.  r<i  repeti  possiut. 
Quainqtiam  in  hoc  qiioque  £'nt;re  magn  i  cautio  aduibenda  erit, 
ne  usus  divt^rsarum  setaium  g  ntiumque  iiumiu  elidm  diversorum 
scriptorum,  unius  gtntis»£etatisque  contundalur.* 

We  think  that  that  part  of  Mr.  Jones's  graramar  which 
is  confined  to  the  syntax,  is  very  happily  laboured.  Ii  is 
not  encumbered  with  rules;  but  the  rules  v\hich  are  given, 
are  clearly  expressed  and  copiously  exemplified. — The  au- 
thor indeed  has  not  delineated  the  varieties  of  construction 
wiiicli  were  prevalent  in  different  ages  and  nations,  or  in 
different  periods  in  the  Siime. 

In  chap,  vii,  on  the  voices,  moods,  and   tenses,  we   meet 
with  many  acute  and  ingenious  observations.     We  will   se- 
*  lect  one  of  these. 

*  The  Jirst  aorist^  if  its  signification  corresponded  with  the  name, 
should  denote  time  unli'^'ifed,  i.  e.  express  those  propositions  which, 
being  univer><ally  true,  know  not  the  dis'inctions  of  time.      And  it  is 
sometimes  employed  to  convey  this  sense.       This  is  mi/  beluied  soUy 
in   uhum    I  am   wdl  pleased^  sv  ^usv^oxvia-af  not   meaning  I  am  well 
pleased  nowj  in  opposition  to  the  past  <>r  the  futuie,  but    in  whom  I 
am  at  all  times  well  pleased.       Longinus    thus  bciiutifully  describes 
the  effect  of  tiie  sublime  in  composition  ;  but  the  sublime  seasonably 
introduced, like  a  whirlwind,  scatters  all  things,  and  exhibits  in  one 
view  the  collective  power  of  the  speaker  '  Y^/os  ^s  vov  Kxi^tMs  i^svs^Osv 
ret  T£  "TTf  aey/AicTa,  ^tycriv  ax.yifrroVf  ^isipt^riasv    kxi    tkv   rov  ^mro^os  tvdvs  a.9§oxif 
tn^v^acro   Jvyat/^A/y,    Sect.    1.   — ^it!po^7£v — svthi^xro    put   in    the    first 
aorist  not,  as  Pearce  erroneously  supposes,    to  express  the  insinum 
taneousness  or  force  of  the  sUblime,  but  to  shew  that  this  is  its  effect 
universallj/j'm  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances.     Toupe,  following 
Graevius  and   Casaubon,  renders   ihemy  solet  disjicere  et  patefacerey 
which,  though  nearer  to  the  truth,  feebly  conveys  the   power  of  the 
tense.* 

In  chap.  viii.  Mr.  Jones  explains  the  syntax  of  preposi- 
tions.— In  this  part  of  his  w^oric,  he  displays  no  ordinary  por- 
tion of  etymological  penetration. — We  will  adduce  one  or 
two  instances. 

1.  Two  (from  the  Hebrew  nH^  ab,  a  stem  or  root  ;  and  as  the  root 
is  underniaih  the  tree ^or  plant  springing  from  it,  the  primary  sense 
of  v9r»  is)  UNDER.  Ytto  governs  the  genitive,  the  dative,  and  the 
accusative  ;  ^7ro  aatri^Qs,  under  a  shield  ;  viro  /A»jTif<,  under  a  mother  ; 
vvo  vofjMv,  under  a  law. 

Farther,  the  root  of  a  tree  is  the  cause  or  instrument  of  its 
growth  :  hence  vtro  with  a  noun  after  it  in  the  genitive  or  dative  case, 
expresses  the  causef  a^entj  or  instrument ^  of  the  action  specified  in 
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thf  same  clause;  And  they  were  baptised  in  the  Jordan  by  him,  l-jt 
ctvroii  he  being  Ihe  cause  of  their  baptism.  Ttto  r»?  irai^^n  ett/jve/to,  He 
was  praised  hy  means  of  his  poetry — he  was  praised,  the  cause  of  his 
praise  xvas  his  poetry. 

*  Finally,  as  a  root  shoots  upwards  so  as  lo  appear  above  the 
ground,  vxso  is  sometimes  to  be  rcrKler(;d  from  vnder  ;  and  is  ap- 
plied to  things  which  are  disengaged  from  others  under  which,  as  it 
were,  they  lay.  Thus,  y^o  ^ivyw  i>.vaiy  ixjzyovsj  he  loosened  the  horses 
from  under  the  yoke.' 

Mr.  Jones  derives 

*  E^/  (from  the  Hebrew  *£V,  epi,  a  branch.  And  as  a  branch 
grows  upon  the  stem,  it  hence  signifies)  upon.  Evi  governs  the 
genitive,  the  dative,  and  the  accusative.  ^  -  ' 

^  Jesus  came  from  Galilee  to  John  upon  the  Jordan^  fan  rtv 
lo^Savov,  meaning,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  It  lias  sometimes 
the  genitive  or  dative  when  connect!  d  with  a  verb  of  motion;  be- 
cause the  Greeks  considered  the  place  to  which  a  person  tended, 
rot  raprely  as  the  object  of  his  attention,  but  us  a  motive  in  his 
mind,  and  giving  birth  to  his  motion.  £«•/  rui-  ^v^vi  0x^i^av,-to 
ualk  upon  {towards)  the  country.  Ewi  vxvcriv  tXxvmv,  to  drive  the 
horses  upon  {towards)  the  ship^. 

*  'riie  noun  following  svjt  aUvMys  expresses  the  thing  wliich  is 
unJer,  and  supports  that  which  precedes  it,  as  the  stem  of  a  tree 
is  under  and  supports  the  branches.  Ilfuce  szjt^  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  expresses  the  relation  of  one  consequence  or  effect  to  another, 
which  is  its  cau^e,  and,  as  it  were,  the  bif:>i5  supporiip.g  it.  Tiius, 
01  itji  thv(Tixs,ihose  upon  pozcer^  i.e.  those  men  inpozzer.  A(pnixiv 
<7t  tvTi  Tovru,  we  dismiss  thee  upon  this  condition — this  condition 
is  the  ground  upon  tshich  tee  disnisi  thee.  Ova  ac>.Xuys  i^xy^a- 
<Txiyt.ia^x  ttj  at^Xuy  we  rzill  not  contend  upon  any  other  prize —  -jc'e 
zvill  not  co?tfcn(J.  anjj  other  prize  being  the  ground  of  our  conten- 
tion.    E|)  vfAiv  v>rjt^y/ty  it  is  upon  M5,  i  e.  it  is  in  our  pozoer. 

*  lie,  who  is  upon  his  adversary,  is  against  him  ;  Ect<  T^xscra: 
fjixyfsjOxtJoJight  upon  ihe  Trojans^  i.e.  so  to  ^fight  as  to  beat 
them  d)Wn  and  trample  them  tinder  feet.  EssHfixro  rovs  AQ-nvxiovf  t^js 
izy  avroy  ccyns  xTtokvtvi,  he  a  tempted  to  relieve  (he  Athenians  of  their 
anger  upon  him  j\,  t:.  soften  the  anger  of  (he  Athenum  against 
him.' 

Mr.  J.  deduces  the  various  significalio:is  of  He^j  fjorn  the 
Arabic  j;*iD,  pera,  eminnice  or  summit ;  of  Ap,(p,  from  the 
Arabic  D3^<,  ampiio,  the  forepart,  the  face,  the  part  turned  to 
another,  and  hence  denoting  respecting,  about,  concerning. 

But  that  part  of  ihis  grammar  which  the  author  a[)pears  to 
have  laboured  with  the  greatest  success  is  ch.ix.on  the  origin 
of  verbs.  Here  Mr.  Jones  may  fairly  con  lend  for  the 
jpahn  of  learning,  of  penetration,  and  research  with  any  of 
his  predeeess^ors.     We  should  do  un  injustice  lo  Mr.  Junes 
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and  a  dis  service  to  our  readers  if  we  did  not  extract  liberally 
from  this  chapter  of  liis  instructive  perfoipaance. 

*  First,  verbs  were  originally  the  names  of   things,    and  received 
Iheir  character  as   verbs  from   association.     Secondly,   every  verb 
consists  or  a  pronoun,  expressing  an  agent,  and  of  a   noun,   or  the- 
suhstityto  of  a  noun,  expressing  an  object.     Thirdly,  the   termina- 
tions, 0),  «.f,  8<,  erei^  o^s>,  srs,  oy<pr<,  or,  tfu,e;,  is^ytrqv,  tt*.zv,  »Tf,  ««,were 
origioiiily  tlie  personal  pronouns,  and  from   these,  with  the  changes 
which  they  underwent,  have   proceeded  all  the  variations  of  person, 
mood,  tense,  number,  and   voice.     From  the  rise  and   progress  of 
the  Greek  verb  in  these  respects,  may  be  e;tplained  many  peculiari- 
ties which   cannot    otherwise  be  accounted   for.     The   first   persoa 
w  is,  ab  has  already    been   observed,    a  fragment   of  tyttf.     By   the 
same  analogy  that  syft;  becomes   e^f,  verbs   in   m   are  changed    into 
(At;  :i^  sx6i,UxeiAi.     The  first  person    optative,  even  in  verbs   in  •*, 
conforms    to   the   same    analogy— tvstto//**,    which    originated    in 
T'JWTKftr  though  obsolete.     From  this  source  the  Latins  have  bor- 
rowed the  final   m — amaham.     The   second    person  in  Hebrew   is 
T\flia^  a  fragment  of  ririH  ate  thou.     Hence  the  lonians  formed    this 
person  in  % — oicrOx,  thou   knozmesi,  9]t9x^   thou  wast.     The   above 
fragment  consi;  ling  of  iBe  consonant  th  or  t  or:ly,  was  corrupted  into  So 
Hence,  the  second  pers(>n  in  every  tense  of  the  active   voice  termi- 
nates in  s-,  with  s  or  «  short   preceding— T/6fs?.     The   subjunctives 
iwform  no  part  of  the  original  pronouns,  but  were  inserted,    as  is 
often  the  case,  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  as  TwTXTei?  for  rwTTTs?. 
The  third  pronoun  in  Hebrew  is  »'^r\koe,  which  in  English  is  the  pa- 
rent of /it?,  and  in  Greek  of  «.     This,  with    the    subjunctive/,  forms 
the  third  person — rvjrru.     To  the  original «  the   lonians  added  cr/. 
Thus  in  verbs  in  ft*,  rtOssa-t^  or  ri9v<Ttj  for  nSy);  and  in  the  subjunctive 
of  verbs  in  <y,  we  have«X^»)Ci  for  iXQ».     In  Arabic,  the  ordinal  of  /av 
is  tan.     Hence  the  Greek  dual  Toy  or  rfjy — 'nmrsroy,  they   tzco  beat. 
The  pers(3nal  terminationr,  in  the   plural    are   all    forni^Mi   from    the 
singular.     Thus  «/*f,  by  the  analogy  of  the  third  declension   is  «/*«?, 
and  in  this  form  it  was  u^ed  by  the  Doric,  the  most  ancient  dialect 
of  Greece — tvitro^Kis^  s^y-vj/awsj,  zee  beat.     In  the    common  tongue, 
the  final  s  became  corrupiect  into  v      The  second  plural  is  the  same 
in  its  origin  with  that  ot  the  singular  T\  to,   or  ts — tvtttite,  and   the 
third  plural  is  the  same  with  the  third  singular,  differently  contract- 
ed, nOieffi)  rtSva-ty  riQtici.      The  third  of  verbs  in  u    is    formed    from 
the  third  of  tho&e  in /A<,  with    the    sub^ur.ctive    v   annexed — rvTrrso-/, 
twrtvai^  which  isthe^EoLc  form,  and  hence,  in  the  common  tongue, 
rvTrrovo-s.     The  vowel  i,  not  only  in  single  instances,  but  whole  classes 
of  words,  is  converted  into  o.      Thus  in  the  foimation  of  nouns  from 
\eihs,  rsfjivu,  to  cut,  roiA-n,  section  ;    in   forming    the  f)erfcct    mid<liejj 
we.9a/,93r£7ro<9i«,  and  sometimeat  the  perfect  active,    /Sfs%a',  /Ss/Sf o;^«  ;  in 
forming  circun)tlex,  from  other  verbs,    r^ifAu,   r(oy.tu  ;  mgw,    to^iw  ; 
by  corrupiiun  in  single  wortis,  oSoyrey:  iSovrts,  dentes,  yow,  genu.     On 
(he  same  principle,  the  i^Lolic  tvcri  became  ov^;  in  the  third  plural  of 
%hi  common  tongue.     The  model  of  the  imperfect  in  verbs  in  y.i  is, 
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«,  «,  t,  fToy,  «r«v,  e/Aiy,  erf,  ta-ar.  This,  by  changing?  Into  e,  in  some  of 
the  persons  gave  birth  to  that  of  verbs  in  co  in  the  same  tense,  o»,  ts^ 
9,srov,  iTKv,  o/A£y,  fTE,  oaav.  The  first  person  in  Hebrew  is  ♦JK  eni,  1, 
and  the  third  plural  is  Persian  |fe'»M  aesan,ihet/.  The  more  ancient 
form  was  oo-asy,  or  la-av,  and  not  ov.  Hence  we  read  v>^9oa-txv,  but  in  the 
common  tongue  ocnxv  is  contracted  into  ov — ervrrroa-xvy  trmtrov* 


*The  passive  voice  is  fornfted  by  combining  the  subject  of  discourse 
with  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  oblique  case  :  thus  qikos^qi,  house  for 
me,  which  do  not,  as  before,  coalesce  as  a  subject  with  an  agent; 
but  as  a  subject  with  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  Hence  their  combination  came  to  convey  the  idea,  / 
am  housed  ov  built :  for  the  auxiliary  am  serves  onlv,  to  assert  that 
built  or  housed  belongs  to  the  pronoun  preceding  it,  and  to  cement 
their  union  in  the  mind  as  subject  and  predicate.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  o-o/,  roi  be  annexed  to  the  word,  o<xo;,  we  have  9iK0q  a-otj  oikos 
roij  hutisefor  thee,  house  for  him.  And  these  contractions,  b\  slight 
changes,  became  •<xi^o/x«/,  otKi^ecrxi,  oixi^irony  I  am  built^  thou  ar^ 
builty  he  is  built.* 

*  In  the  infancy  of  language,  while  words  were  yet  scanty,  the  most 
natural  way,  whereby  a  writer  or  speaker  might  give  an   additional 
force  to  his  discourse, was  to  repeat  such  terms  as  he  wished  to  render 
emphatic.     The  more  ancient  any  language  is,  the  more    numerous 
nppear  the  tr.-ices  of  such  repetitions  ;  and  next  to  the  Hebrew,  they 
form  a  remarkabiefe^ture  in  the  Greek  tongue.     Thus   f^au   (jmu  I 
desire  desire,  blended  uito  one  word,    become  iJitutfA.xu,   and  mean  I 
great  It/  desie.     ^acu  ^xx,  I  walk  xvolk,  ^Socu^  1  :>tride  ;  ^xfjLJSxtvoj,  I 
spenkjast,  stammer,  i.  e.  cease  to  speak  from  speaking  fast ;  'jruf^pottvUf 
J  shine  brightly,  from  <pocivu,  (pxivu  ;  9r«^ov£w,(by  contract'oii  <7rs(pviij.)   I 
hill  complettly,  from  <ponu  \   ryirxa,    1  miuh    injure,    from    ruoj  rxu  ; 
Ki\ocioi,  I  greatly  wish^  from  KxiuXaiu;  eyf^yofew,  I  am  vigilant,  Irom 
ryei^u eysi^bf,  ^  sfrrsdr.      From  this  acccum  it  follows  :    1.  That  the 
augment  is  only  the  remains  of  a  verb  doubled,  in  order  to    augment 
the  sense.      2.    This  augment  takes  place  in  the  presefit  tense,  as  well 
as  in  the  imperfect,  as  rtxivtj,  rtrxtvu  ;  xA^ya;.  xExXijya;  ;  ^vifjn,  nQiofJu.   3, 
That  theaugmentofihi- imperfect,  and  otthe  aorisls,  is  but  a  ciirrup- 
lion  stillmore  remote,  of  he  leduplication  ;  and  that  the  (iialect, which 
prefixes  a  consonant  t»)  the  vowel, like  ihe  perfect, such  as  9r«7r^>7yovTOj 
for  £7rA»5yoyTo,  is  the  more  anci«  nt  usage,  and  comes  nearer  to  ihe  pri- 
mitive simplicity  of  the  language,     4.  The    augment    is   applied   to 
the  first  and  second  futures  ;  md  th»»  ef^'Ct  ot  ^t  is    to    increase    the 
signification  of  the  verb  ;   rv-^u,  rtrv^^u.  x£Xfa|^/>ta/,  /   will  loudly  or 
soon  cry  ;  xsxa/tAW  I  skull  bcgnatly  Jutigwd      5.  The  form  called  by 
grammarians  paulo-post-fatvrum,  is  not  a  <iicti'ict  tense,  but  the  first 
future  middle  augmented  ;  T/(7o/ita/  T£r;cv/u,a/  rv],o^oii,rtrv^of».ci.i.     6, 
The  augment  of  the  Perfect  comes  nearer  to  tl.t  original  reduplica- 
tion than  that  of  any  other  tense,  which  is  preserved  still  more  dis- 
tinctly in  the  augment  of  verbs  beginning  with  vowels — oX-wAflf,o9r-ww<x, 
and  the  like,     By  the  analogy  which  obtained  among  the  ionians,  of 
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changing  »  with  its  concomitant  vowel  into  a,  the  imperfect  form 
Tirttroy  or  TiTt'(poi»,  probtibly  came  the  perfect  nrvirx^  rtrv^x.  The 
third  person  p.i'Jral  would  then  be  rhrv^ao-xi).  Hence  the  Boiotians 
used  TiT«(p<z».  The  Dorians  wr'e  re  Tw(p<xvT;,  which  in  the  common 
tongue  is  softened  into  rirv^aiat.  The  sin>plG  and  natural  way  of  form- 
ing the  perfect,  wus  to  oive  It  the  cfiaracteristic  of  the  present,  to 
which  it  has  the  closest  affinity  in  sense,  tctw,  rirvTrx  ;  Aiyw,  >^X»yx. 
Bat  from  the  facility  wi(h  w^ich  letters  of  the  .same  organs  are 
chang'^d  for  ^ne  another,  rtrvnx  became  rsrv^a,  and  KtXoyx,  XsXip^x, 
Hence  TJTfTra 'U;(i  AeXoy*,  which  are  improperly  called  the  pertect 
middle,  seem  the  original  perfect,  and  what  is  called  the  perfect 
active,  became  so  by  corruption.  And  as  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  d'ffe>ence  in  fact,  there  is  none  in  signification.  When,  from 
whatever  cause,  x  was  adt^pted  as  the  characteristic  of  the  perfect,  it 
prevailr  d  in  verbs,  which  still  retained  the  characteristic  of  the  present 
— '7rti9u,'>r£7roi9a,7riV£t)(.x.  The  distinction,  therefore,  of  perfect  mid- 
dle and  perfect  active,  is  a  fiction  of  grammarians,  founded  on  the  in- 
terchange of  similar  consonants,  or  the  blind  impulse  of  analogy.' 

These  specimens  vvijl  prove  cliat  Mr.  Jones  possesses  no 
common  share  of  Grecian  literature  and  of  philological 
talent;  and  that  his  Grammar  is  well  calculated  to  supply 
what  was  much  wanting,  an  eas}',  perspicuous,  and  rational 
introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  copious  and 
polished  language  that  ever  existed  in  any  period  of  the 
world. 


Art.  Vlll. — John  de  Lancaster,  A  Novel,  By  Richard 
Cumberland^  Esq,  In  3  vols.  \2mo.  1/.  Is.  Lacking- 
ton.  IBO9. 

WHEN  the  Nestor  of  modern  literature,  who  has  already 
outlived  three  generations  of  poets  and  philosophers,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Keynolds, 
whose  recollection  can  convey  him  back  almost  to  the  days 
of  Pope  and  Addison,  enters  the  field  again  with  forces  un- 
impaired, and  condescends  to  wield  his  pen  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  of  another  rising  age,  criticism  is 
disarmed,  and  even  envy  *'  smooths  her  wrinkled  front." 
We,  wlio  have  been  apt  to  value  ourselves  on  the  fullness  of 
our  wigs,  and  mature  respectability  of  our  deportment,  shrink, 
by  his  side,  into  mere  sixth-form  monitors,  and  feel  our- 
selves possessed  of  just  as  much  authority  to  call  him  before 
the  bar  of  our  shcool-boy  tribunal,  as,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
we  had  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  our  parents  or  guar- 
dians. 


60  tumherlancYs  John  de  Lancaster, 

Slill  less  do  we  think  it  onr  dnty  strictly  to  analyse  th<? 
sources  of  the  very  high  pleasure  whicii  we  have  derived 
from  Mr.  Curaberlaiids  present  gift,  because  it  must  be  ex- 
tremely difficull,  and  it  it  were  less  so  plight  be  ungracious, 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  thac  pleasure  legitimately  belongs 
to  the  book  itself,  and  how  much  arises  from  onr  venera- 
tion for  the  author.  With  regard  to  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  composition,  for  instance,  ii  is  not  at  all  easy 
to  say  how  far  we  are  interested  by  it  m  ihe  conduct  of  th<i 
•lory,  and  how  far  from  the  insigtit  which  it  alLuds  into  the 
character  of  him  whom  Goldsmith  so  happily  delineated, 

*  The  Terence  of  England,  tlie  mender  of  hearts ; 
The  flattering  painter,  v\ho  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  ihey  ou<iht  to  be,  not  as  they  arc  ; 
Whose  gallants  are  all  faultless,  whose  women  divine, ' 


Wiiose.  fools  have  their  foVdes  so  lost,  in  a  crouJ 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows    proud  ; 

-• Who,  vaiidy  diiiictmg  his  view 

To  find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  t-hem  few, 
Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elf, 
Grew  idzyat  last,  and  drew  from  himself.* 

The  tale  now  before  us  has  notliing  to  do  with  John  of 
Gaunt,  any  mure  than  with  the  brother  of  Henry  the  fifth  ; 
though  for  an  account  of  one  or  other  of  thoge  illustriotio 
personages,  we  had  so  fully  made  up  our  minds  from  the 
title-page  that  we  were  quite  startled  at  opening  with  the 
following  sentence. 

*  On  the  1st  of  March,  1751,  Robert  de  Lancaster,  a  ralive 
of  North-Wales,  and  grandfather  of  my  hero,  had  as-^en.bled  his 
friends  and  neigh  boms  to  celebrate,  according  to  custom,  the  anni?- 
ver-siiry  of  their  tutelary  saint, 

.  Tie  book  thus  commencing  withj  we  will  not  ?ay  a  dis- 
i^ppointineni,  but  a  surprize,  continues,  throughout,  to  de- 
ceive and  baiile  the  expectations  of  the  reader.  Big,  to  al| 
appearance,  with  the  usual  incidents  of  roniance,  with  extra- 
ordinary changes  oi  forti:ne,  and  the  consequent  alternations 
of  the  human  passiotjs,  the  promise  of  a  wonderful  birth  con- 
stantly dies  away  at  the  moment  of  parturition.  It  seems  as  if 
the  amiable  writer  having  been  seduced  by  tiie  usual  practice 
of  novelists  to  carry  his  hero  lo  tlie  verg.e  of  adversity  and 
aJB^iction,  suddenly  felt  his  sensibilities  roused  in  favour  of 
the  creature  of  his  ioiiigination^  as  for  a  being  of  flesh  au(J 
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blood,  and  finding  the  helpless  innocent  completely  in  liia 
power,  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  exert  that  power 
otherwise  than  for  his  htippiness.  Accordingly,  not  only 
are  all  principal  characters  of  the  piece  endowed  with  heart* 
overflowing  with  the  milk  of  benevolence  and  affection,  but 
they  are  also  exempted  from  ihe  common  lot  of  frail  morta- 
liiy,  their  lives  affording  a  direct  contradiction  lotlie  sacred 
iriitb,  that  *'  man  is  born  to  sorrow  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
wards." As  for  the  bad  characters  which  it  was  necessary 
to  inlrodiice  by  way  of  relief  to  the  good,  they  even  afi^orJ 
additional  evidence  of  the  '^  gentlencssof  spirit**  which  dic- 
tated the  composition  of  our  tale,  since  they  are  so  monstrous- 
ly bad,  so  totally  unredeemed  by  any  shade  of  virtue,  that  we 
are  persuaded  no  writer,  acquainted  like  Mr.Cumberland  with 
aW  the  intricacies  and  inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind, 
would  have  daubed  his  portraits  with  one  unvarying  black, 
from  any  olhir  motive  tiian  that  of  repugnance  to  the  pain 
of  discriminating  at  all  where  black  must  be  the  prevailing 
colour. 

Philip  de  Lancaster,  the  son  of  the  old  gentleman  first 
introduced  to  the  reader,  and  father  of  the  hero,  is  almost 
the  only  character  of  the  piece  to  whom  neither  of  the  fore- 
going remarks  applies.  He  is  placed  (liKe  Mahomet's  tomb) 
halt  way  between  virtue  and  vice,  precisely  in  that  point  of 
the  mortal  atmosphere,  if  any  sucli  there  be,  which  is  totally 
\oid  of  either.  I'his  personage  is,  indeed,  as  far  as  we  cau 
recollect,  entirely  original;  and  would,  on  that  account  be 
entitled  to  confer  considerable  praise  on  the  painter,  were  it 
not  for  a  suspicion  that  it  belongs  more  to  the  class  of  ca- 
ricature than  that  of  faithful    portraiture. 

Bui  the  view  in  which  this  work  will  be  regarded  with  most 
interest,  and  in  which  it  is  probable  the  author  meant  it 
sliould  be  so  regarded,  is  as  the  sketch  of  a  state  of  society 
and  manners,  venerable  for  its  prim83val  simplicity,  and  so 
far  removed  from  our  own,  that  we  are  apt  almost  to  hesitate 
in  ascribing  to  it  any  actual  aud  local  existence,  and  to  class 
it  among  the  pleasing  visions  of  the  golden  age  or  the  mil- 
lennium ;  neverlheles-,liiat  this  patriarchal  corjdition  prevail- 
ed, to  a  certain  extent,  not  a  century  ngo,  in  the  more  re- 
mote and  unfrequented  parts  of  our  own  country,  may  be 
more  readily  believed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  astonishing 
strides  made  by  tlie  spirit  of  commercial  intercourse  and  its 
attendant  luxury,  wiihiu  the  compys-sof  that  period.  Even 
Avithin  the  recollection  of  our  fathers,*'  to  travel  for  amuse- 
ment," was  a  piece  of  e.vtrav.gance  unhe.srd  or  unlhought 
of,  and  of  which  an  instance  hardly  occurred  in  half  a  cen- 
tury, when  perhaps  some  wliimsical    Coryat   sprung   up   I'j 
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run  hair-breadth  risks  during  half  his  hTe  for  the  pleasure 
of  recounting  them  over  his  fire-side  in  the  other  h*lf.  After 
*"  llie  grand  tour/  becaqje  part  of  the  reguhir  education  of 
Our  '  gentlemen/  it  was  long  before  any  one  was  bold  or 
original  enough  to  deviate  from  the  direct  line  of  posts  be- 
tween Paris  and  Naples  ;  and  it  was  mucli  longer  before  the 
Saxon  inhabitants  of  this  island  knew  half  so  much  about  the 
countries  of  the  Scots  and  Britons  as  we  now  know  about 
Iceland,  Nova  Zembla,  and  New  Zealand.  Subsequent  to 
the  year  1770,  was  published  the  first  *  gentleman's  tour' 
into  Wales;  and  before  that  period,  nothing  but  the  duties 
of  kindred,  or  the  purposes  of  commerce  had  ever  induced 
an  Englishman  to  venture  his  carcase  among  precipices 
which  we  imagined,  that  none  but  goats  and  Welshmen 
could  inhabit.  It  is  certainly,  therefore  within  the  compass 
of  probability,  and  (we  believe)  of  fact,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  gentry  of  Wales  still  retained  the 
primaeval  features  of  character  with  which  Mr.  Cumber- 
land has  depicted  them,  in  the  family  of  old  Robert  de 
Lancaster  and  his  noble  grandson. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
analj^ze  the  story,  but  shall  introduce  our  readers  to 
some  of  the  festivities  of  Kray  Castle^  assuring  them  that 
if  this  specimen  of  ancient  hospitality  induces  them  to  wish 
for  a  more  particular  introduction  to  the  generous  master  of 
the  feast  and  his  family,  their  curiosity  will  be*  amply  reward- 
ed in  thepeiusalof  the  work,  that  is«  always  provided,  that 
they  have  hearts  capable  of  sympathizing  with  the  benevo- 
lence of  Mr.  Cuniberland',s. 
• 

<  When  the  repast  was  over,  and  the  glass  had  cheerfully,  yet 
temperately,  circulated,  the  doors  of  the  great  hall  flew  open;  a 
scaffolding  containing  seats  for  the  companv,  and  a  stage  for  the 
performers  had  been  prepared,  and  the  audience  was  fi^U.  Old  de 
Lancaster,  encircled  by  his  guests,  made  the  central  figure  of  the 
assembly,  and  his  entrance  whs  hailed  by  a  chorus  of  harps,  joining 
in  the  popular  air— 0/  a  noble  race,  was  Shenkin.  When  this 
was  past,  the  names  of  six  selected  minstrels  were  announced. 
Each  of  ihese  was  of  high  celebrity  in  his  art,  and  ihe  respecta- 
bility of  the  audience  called  on  them  for  their  best  exertions.  When 
four  of  this  number  had  now  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit, 
and  the  plaudits  of  the  hearers  seemed  to  have  been  pretty  equally 
bestowed  among  them,  there  remained  only  Robin  An-Rees,  the  fa- 
mous harper  of  Penrith  Abbey,  and  David  Wiiliams'of  Kray  Cas- 
tle as  yet  unheard.  In  these  celebrated  performers  there  existed  a 
high  spirit  of  emulation,  and  the  opinions  of  the  country  were  divi- 
ded between  them  ;  though  rivals  in  art,  they  were  brothers  in  mis- 
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fortune,  for  both  were  bereft  of  sight — Blind  Thamijris  and  blind 
Mstonides. 

*  After  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  Ap-Rees  presented  himself  to 
ihe  spectators,  ted,  like  Tiresias,  by  his  young  and  blooming 
daughter,  and  followed  by  his  son,  carrying  his  harp.  The  inter- 
esting group  so  touched  all  hearts,  and  set  all  hanJs  in  motion, 
thai  the  hall  rung  with  their  plaudits.  He  was  a  tall  thin  man, 
with  stooping  shoulders,  b  ild  head,  pale  visage,  of  a  pensive  cast, 
and  habited  in  a  long  mantle  of  thin  stuff,  bound  about  with  a  rose- 
coloured  sash  of  silk,  richly  fringed  jvith  silver,  and  on  his  breast, 
appending  to  a  ribbon  of  pale  blue,  hung  a  splendid  medal  of 
honour.  Before  he  took  his  seat,  he  stooped  and  made  a  profound 
obeisance  to  the  company  :  liis  daughter  in  the  mean  time,  modest, 
timid,  and  unprepared  for  such  a  scene,  not  venturing  to  encounter 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  when  she  had  placed  her  father  in  his 
seat,  no  longer  able  to  struggle  with  her  sensibility,  sunk  into  his 
arms,  trembling,  and  on  the  point  to  faint  ;  her  brother  stood 
aghast  and  helpless  :  the  ladies  manifested  their  alarm  by  screams, 
and  the  men  were  rising  from  their  seats,  when  our  hero,  whose 
only  monitor  was  his  heart,  leapt  on  the  stage,  and  sprung  to  her 
relief;  she  revived,  and  he  gallantly  conducted  her  to  a  seat,  where 
she  was  no  longer  exposed  to  the  observation  of  the  company,  who 
cheered  him  with  a  loud  applause.  Silence  being  restored,  Ap- 
Hees  began  to  tune  his  harp.  He  paused,  as  if  waiting  for  the 
inspiration  of  his  muse ;  his  bosom  yet  laboured  with  the  recent 
agitation  of  his  spirits,  when  at  length  he  threw  his  hand  over  the 
strings,  and  began  the  symphony.  His  song  was  the  tale  of  ancient 
days  :  he  took  for  his  theme  the  religious  legend  of  the  famous 
knight  sir  Owen,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  his  present  patron.  The 
legend  it  detailed  at  length  by  Matthew  Paris  in  his  history,  p.  S6. 
edited  by  Dr.  Watts  in  1 640, and  few  can  be  found  better  calcula- 
ted to  call  forth  all  the  powers  of  poetry  and  music  :  the  date  is 
that  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  in  the  wars  of  that  period  sir 
Owen  had  very  valorously  distinguished  himself.  When  Ap-Rees 
dsscribed  his  hero  entering  the  tremendous  cave  amidst  the  wail- 
ings  of  the  tormented,  and  beset  by  the  infernal  spirits,  who  assail- 
ed his  constancy  by  every  horrible  device  their  malice  could  suggest, 
so  siriking  were  the  effects,  so  contrasted  the  transactions  of  his 
harmony,  that  he  seemed  almost  to  realize  those  fenrful  yelHngs, 
groar.ingsand  thunderings  recorded  in  the  story.  When  he  advanced 
to  that  pferiod  where  the  fottilule  of  the  knight  baffles  all  the 
effoits  of  the  daemons,  the  movement  which  h'ad  before  been  tur- 
bulent, irregular,  anil  excursive,  be<  ame  solemn,  flowing,  and  ma- 
jestic ;  but  when  Hi  ct)nclusion  sir  Owen,  triumphant  over  his  as- 
sailants, puts  them  to  a  general  rout,  and  the  gloomy  cave  in  an- 
instant  is  converted  into  a  bright  and  blooming  paradise,  the  min- 
strel with  such  art  adapted  his  melody  to  the  scene  described,  and 
so  tranquillixing  was  the  sweetness  of  his  strain,  that  at  the  close 
he   left   his  hearers  still  impressed  with  these  delightful  sensation* 
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wbich  Milton  describes  Adam  to  have  felt,  whilst  the  voice  of  the 
commui'.icativ©  angel  yet  dwelt  on  his  ear. 

'  At  length  de  LancasU'r  rose  up,  and,  addressiiig  the  minstrel, 
testified  his  high  admiration  of  the  excellent  performance  he  had 
witnessed,  observing  that  it  had  been  particularly  gratifying  to  him 
to  listen  to  a  poem,  founded  on  the  magnanimous  behaviour  of  a 
iruly  christian  knight,  who  was  enrolled  amongst  the  many  heroes, 
which  the  ancient  anil  illustrious  house  of  his  friend  and  cnutitrymaii 
sir  Owen  Ap-Owen  might  justly  boast  of.  'I'his  speech  was  followed 
by  thundering  applause,  the  exuiting  minstrel  made  his  voluntary 
obeisance,  and  wiihdrevr.  Sir  Owen  in  the  mean  time  v\hispered 
his  friend  De  Lancaster,  that  he  had  never  read  the  story,  but  he 
was  told  it  was  put  down  in  a  book,  and  of  course  he  conceived  it 
must  all  be  true.* 

We  are  sorry  thai  our  confined  limits  oblige  us  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  work  itself*  for  David  Williams's  rival 
essay,  and  must  now  hasten  the  conclusion  of  our  quotations, 
which  we  will  end  with  the  venerable  de  Lancaster's  vale- 
dictory harangue, 

*  Gentlemen,  who  have  so  highly  gratified  us  with  your  excellent 
performances,  and  you  also,  who.,  if  time  had  permitted,  would  have 
increased  that  gratification,  masters  and  professors  of  that  science, 
Avhich  is  at  once  so  dignified  and  so  delightful,  I  offt^r  you  on  the 
part  of  all  here  present  the  tribuie  of  our  unanimous  acknowledg- 
ments, and  our  unqualified  apprbbation  and  applause.  We  beg 
you  will  be  pleased  to  share  our  praises  among  you  ;  we  do  not 
presume  to  apportion  them  according  to  your  respective  merits, 
j^nd  now,  my  friends,  neighbours,  and  countrymen,  who  have  d*  ne 
me  the  honour  to  accept  my  invitation  to  this  our  domestic  c'isttdfodd^ 
you  have  heard  the  lay  of  our  minstrel  David  Williams,  and  al- 
though for  brevity's  sake  he  took  it  up  fr()m  the  delude  only,  yet, 
if  you  do  not  already  know,  you  ought  now  to  be  inli)rmed,  (hat  {his 
unconquercd  soil  whereon  wc  dwfjl,  was  in  limes  antecedent  to  that 
vii-itittion  as  fully  peopled, and  arts  and  sciences  were  as  happily  cul- 
tivated here  as  within  any  spot  upon  the  habit;:ble  gh.be.  if,  there- 
fore, in  the  reciiation  of  the  lay  which  I  alludt>  to,  mention  t.f  (hat 
early  lime  was  omitted  to  b.;  made,  it  was  not  because  records  are 
wanting  of  sufhcient  authenljcity  to  illuminate  the  subject,  tVirus- 
much  as  not  a  few  of  those  who  lived  before  the  flood,  have  spoken 
for  themselves,  and  their  words  and  works  have  descended  to  us 
through  the  lapse  of  ages.  Wellness  those  treatises  upon  natural 
magic,  which  Ham  the  son  of  Noah,  when  in  the  ark  with  Ins  father, 
possessed  himself  of,  and  having  bequeathed  to  his  son  Misrnim, 
were  afterwards  made  public  to  the  great  edification  of  tii<»  rv-pcr-.- 
pled  world.  Nay,  gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you,  tlicre  aie  ih  .su 
who  trace  the  origin  of  the  Chrysopoeia,  or  art  of  making  gold,  even 
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up  to  Adam  himself,  who,  in  a  traet  of  his   own  composing   (after 
the  fall  we  will  suppose)  expounds  that  curious  process. 

'  I  lay  this  before  you,  friends  and  countrymen,  knowing  that 
there  are  few  amongst  you,  who  do  not  trace  your  pedigrees  up  to 
the  ante-diiuvian  ages,  and  I  rest  what  I  have  said  upon  sound  au- 
thorities that  you,  being  true  and  ancient  Britons,  may  have  where- 
withal to  defend  your  derivations  from  your  father  Adam,  if  any. 
tliere  may  be  obstinate  and  absurd  enough  to  dispute  them. 

'  I  shall  now  trespass  on  your  time  no  longer  than  while  I  ex-y 
press  my  hope  that  you,  my  gallant  countrymen,  who  have  held 
the  tenure  of  this  soil  from  ages  so  remote,  will  persevere  to  de- 
fend it  through  ages  yet  to  come  from  aii  invaders,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic/    Vol.  ii.  p.  59,  &c. 


Art.  IX. — Sirictures  on  two  Critiques  in  the  Edinburgh 
lit  view  on  the  Subject  of  Methodism  and  Missions,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Influtnce  of  Reviezvs  in  general  on  Morals 
and  Happiness,  In  three  Letters  to  a  Friend,  By  John 
Styles,    Svo.     WAWvims  and  Smith,     1803. 

THERE  is  no  greater  nuisance  in  the  literary  world  than 
an  ignorant  scribbler  who  is  inundated  with  self-conceit. 
We  leave  it  to  the  tender  conscience  of  Mr.  Styles  to  de- 
termine whether  he  do  not  cortie  under  this  description  ?  We 
ask  him  whether  he  be  not  amongst  those  who  are  co'itinually 
lying  in  wait  for  some  publication  of  importance,  winch 
they  no  sooner  descry  than  they  endeavour  to  crawl  into  no- 
tice by  attacking  it  in  a  style  of  flippant  and  familiar  ribal- 
dry ?  The  Edinburgh  Review,  some  time  ago,  exhibited  a 
veiy  judicious  critique  on  the  subject  of  methodism  and 
missions  ;  and  this  brought  Mr.  Styles  upon  the  stage  ;  who 
takes  upon  himself  to  decide  on  all  subjects  in  a  tone  of  dog- 
uivitism,  which  nothing  but  his  ignorance  can  excuse. 

Every  attempt  to  expose  the  craft,  the  superstition,  and 
the  foily  of  the  ariti-njoral  preachers,  s^rvca  to  call  forth 
some  hirelings  among  the  pious  crew  ;  ^  to  speck  a  zcord  fqr 
God,  as  they  irreverently  term  it,  while  their  only  concera 
is  to  keep  up  the  lucrative,  facce,  by  which  their  follower*} 
arc  deluded.  ,*, 

Praise  undeserved,  as  the  poet  ha*  truly  snid,  is  satire  \tt 
disguise.  How  then  must  the  anti  moralists  fed  on-  finding 
thejcselves  s^  thickly  besmeared  with  this  kind  of  unction? 
We  renlly  cmild  not  read  tlie  fallowing  without  a  fetding  of 
uUer  disgust ;  nor,  in  imitation  of  Thornhilly  in  the  V^carof 
Wakefield,  could  we  help  more  than  once  exclaimin    fudgs,* 

Crit.  Ret.  Vol.  I7.  May,  leO'J.  F 
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*  Let  the  g  vernment  beware  how  it  listen  to  the  calumnies  of 
men  who  e  enmity  is  excited  by  our  strict  mornlity  and  our  hirm' 
less  inrfepmrlence :  who  h^ve  no  chargf^  to  produce  against  us,  but 
that  we  are  popular;  and  that  we  have  s«Hured  the  public  vo\ceby 
pieti/and  thfue,  rather  than  by  the  low  arts  of  venal  statesmen  and 
hireling^revieuers/ 

*  Ot&  strict  moralitif  /'  '  Our  piety  and  "cirtue  r  *  You 
talk  of  pride-^oh  thai  you  could  turn  vour  eyes  towards  the 
napes  of  vour  necks,  and  make  but  an  inirri-  r  survey  of  your 
good  selves  !  Oii  tliat  )'ou  could,*  Gios<j  flattery  i*^  n  poor 
support  to  any  cause.  It  is  really  a  mjsrorluue  to  wnv  body 
of  men  to  have  wuch  a  pnnej^yrisl  as  Mr,  Stvles.  His  offi- 
cious zeal  can  serve  only  to  bring  them  more  strongly  into 
suspicion  and  di£repute.  His  haVns  of  society  appear  to 
have  been  such  as  to  make  him  familiar  wifii  ail  the  collg^ 
qnial  coarseiuss  of  vulgar  life.  As  «n  author,  Mr.  Styles 
will  probably  claim  a  place  of  dislinction  nmong  those  who, 
^jvhen  ihey  sii  down  to  write,  spread  a  sufficient  number  of 
books  before  them,  select  a  few  thoughts  from  one,  lake  a 
sentiment  from  another,  pur'oin  a  little  imagery  from  a 
third,  and  then  embodying  the  different  plagiarisms  into  one 
common  mass,  contrive  at  length  to  produce  a  work  which 
ihey  vaunt  as  an  original  composrlion. 

\. 
*  In  perusing  the  critique  on  which  I  have  animadverted,  I  have 
been  not  a  little  amused  with  the  palpable  contradictions  and  ab- 
surdities with  which  it  abounds,  while  I  have  beheld  with  pity  the 
arist^f  mi»repre'«eiitation,  and  the  boldness  of  unblushing  falsehood. 
And  I  am  sorry  that  1  cannot  compliment  th«^  Reviewer  on  th« 
score  of  literary  talent.  As  if  the  awful  spirit  ot  Christianity  had 
smote  him  with  fatuity,  he  drivels  and  creeps  with  the  meanness  of 
a  Grub-slreet  pamphleteer :  and  I  am  not  an\iiii  to  refer-to  the  tri- 
"bunal  of  legitimate  and  liberal  criticism,  for  the  confirmation  of 
this  censure.  The  Edinburgh  Review  presents  not  in  any  of  its 
pages  articles  so  much  below  the  dignity  of  pood  writing,  as  the 
critiques  oti  ihe  subject  of  '=vangeiical  religion.  As  if  desirous  of 
associating  with  Scot  Waring  ancl  Sedgwick,  the  Reviewer  descends 
from  hiseminence,  puts  ofi"  the  manners  of  the  gentleman  and  th^ 
scholar;  he  has  all  the  loose  inaccuracy  of  the  Major,  and  all  th« 
insolent  temerity  of  the  Barriater.  Jt  is  but  to  admire  such  men, 
j^nd  we  instafitlif  resemble  them,* 

Mr.  Styles  is  greatly  mistaken  in  his  last  position.  Re- 
semblance dops  not  follow  admiration  in  this  case,  so  ra- 
pidly as   he' affirms.      But  t lie   liict  is,  that  he  pilfered  the 
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passage  v/ithout  havine:  understanding  sufficient  to  Kianage 
the  appliciuiorj'.  iVJr.  Burke  affirms  that  *  The  moral  scheme 
of  France  furnishes  the  o///^/  pattern  ever  known, tt?AzcA  ^^f?/, 
who  admire,  zci/l  imtantly  resemble/  U  Mr.  Styles  had 
comprehended  the  genuine  import  of  this  passage,  he  would 
have  found  that  it  directly  contradicts  the  ridiculous  and  un- 
meaning assertion  which  he  has  framed  out  of  it.  These 
pett\*laicenies  are  very  numerous,  but  we  have  already  taken 
more  notice  of  this  pamphlet  than  it  deserves. 


Art.  K.  —  The  Pastoral ,  or  Lyric  Muse  of  Scotland;  in 
three  Cantos,  By  Hector  Macneill,  Esq»  ^to.  pp.  6S, 
Murray. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  it  falls  to  our  lot  to  notice  a  poem  of 
which  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  comprehend  the  object  or  ten- 
dency, as  of  the  present.  Without  the  aid  of  the  prefixed 
advertisetnei-l  and  the  long  note  to  wliich  it  refers,  the  thing 
would  be  impossible  ;  and,  with  it,  we  must  confess  that  we 
}iave  only  a  very  vague  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  author's  in- 
tention wi]ich  the  perusal  of  the  poem  is  not  at  all  calculated 
to  render  more  clear  or  satisfactory,  ft  is  possible,  however, 
thai  he  meant  it  for  '^  a  sealed  book  to  lis  southern  readers  :" 
and,  if  so,  we  ought  to  leave  him  to  that  admiration  in 
another  quarter  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  he  is  entitled  to 
claim. 

Still,  from  the  great  labour  which  he  has  bestowed  in  ren- 
dering hiniselfobscure,  we  cannot  help  entertaining  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  wished  to  make  himself  understood;  ancj  as  some 
of  our  readers  may  be  blessed  with  a  rewdier  apprehension 
ihan  ourselves,  it  would  be  unjust  to  refuse  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  out,  if  ihey  can,  what  we  have  failed  to  un- 
derstand. 

'  AdTertisement, 

*  Fanciful  as  poetical  productions  generally  are,  we  naturally 
J' ('K  lor  sonnuiing  more  than  mere  imaginary  painting  when  the 
sui»ject  turns  on  national  m^mners  or.events.  It  msy  therefore  be 
iu'Crss;iry^  Ihits  early ^xo  intimate  to  the  critical  render,  thnt  if  he 
cxf)C'Cist!)  fiiiil  the  following  poem  founded  on  some  historical  fact, 
wr  ir^diikir.arf,  (traditional)  testimony,  he  will  be  disappoinieJ.' 

llis  very  kind  of  Mr.  M'N.  to  prepnre  usajrainsl  t're  di?- 
Rppoinlmeni  of  an  expectation  which  we  cer^/«/y  could  ^.ot 
iiave  formed.  He  then  goes  on  to  warn  us  from  altributjuglo 
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his  own  '  negligence  or  stupidity/a  defect  yih\c\\ 'is omng  to 

*  those  who  have  most  unaccountably  deprived  him  of  these 
valuable  sources  of  information/  Here  we  were  prepared 
for  an  invective  against  some  keeper  of  archives  or  records,- 
-who  had  churlishly  refused  to  let  Mr.  Macneill  examine  the 
stores  committed  to  his  charge.  But  no — we  are  lo 
blame/  the  early  annalists  and  succeeding  historians/  who 
erroneomly  fancied  that  their  business  was  more  to  detail  the 
pubiiceventsof  the  time  than  io  gratify  Mr.  MacneiU's  taste 
for  the  pastoral  by  peeping  into  a  low-land  cottage,  taking 
an  account  of  the  shepherd's  flock,  or  setting  to  paper  the 
\^'itty  things  spoken  on  a  winter's  evening  round  the  blaz- 
ing ingle.  It  is  however  for  the  want  of  such  valuable  inform- 
ation as  this,  that  JNlr-  Macneill  has  found  himself  compelled 
to  build  on  the  unstable  foundation  of  conjecture. 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  that,  wo^  the  scope  ^  of  the  fol- 
lowing production/  nor  its  tendency,  nor  its  object^  but   its 

*  scope,  tendency,  and  object  are  *  to  describe  the  united  influ- 
ence of  the  sister  arts  (of  poetry  and  musicjin  harmonizing  the 
passions,  regulating  the  aflections,  and  suppressing  the  tur- 
bulence of  an  uncivilized  and  barbarous  people;' and  that  he 
means  by  music  and  poetry,  the  simple  melodies  and  unpo- 
lished songs  of  his  country,  from  the  invariable  effects  of 
which  he  was*  naturally  \e6  to  think  that  the  progressive  im-^ 
provement  of  manners  and  sentiments  in  that  once  sanguinary 
quarter,  must  have  been  considerably  i'ndebted  to  their  united 
influence;  and  although  nothing  has  been  transmitted  to  esta- 
blish the  fact,  or  to  autl)orize  the  conjecture,  he  is  likewise 
disposed  to  think,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  insepa- 
rably connected  nilfi  the  compositions  themselves,  that  a 
number  of  the  most  popular  of  our  southern  songs  and  melodies 
"were  produced  in  consequence  of  a  material  change  in  the 
condition  or  situation  of  the  inhabitants.'  This  conjecture 
(besides  \ls  extraordinary  be/dness,)si2ind'ing,  as  Mr.  Macneill 
says,  wholly  unsupported  by  testimony,  is  expressed  with  a 
glorious  indistinctness,  which  (as  one  source  of  the  sublime) 
we  really  envy.  He  is  'disposed  to  think,*  in  the  first 
place  that  the  alteration  of  manners  in  Scotland  was  the  con- 
seq-.ence  of  poetry  and  music;  and  in  the  second,  that  poe- 
try and  music  were  the  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  man- 
iiers.  Now  Mr.  Macpeill  appears  to  ns  to  have  (cjiiite  vn^ 
consciously)  stumbled  upon  a  trnih,  than  which  none  in 
the  wiiole  compasa  of  nature's  works  can  be  more  selff 
evident,  namely,  that  the  gradual  progress  of  science  leads  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
re-acts  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  then,  what  becomet 
of  the  boldness  of  Mr.  MacneiU's  opinion,  which  he  conceives 
60  extraordinary,  thai '  an  explanation  ai.ddefence  of  it  come 
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not  within  the  prescribed  liniits  of  a  short  address,*  but  must 
be  backed  by  a  note  of"  five  quarto  pages?  Besides,  Mr, 
Macneill  is  mistaken  in  asserting  that  his  axiom,  incontro- 
vertible as  it  is  in  itself,  stands  unsupported  by  evidence  from 
the  very  quarter  to  which  he  disdains  to  look  for  it.  History 
will  inform  him  (if  hechuses  to  be  informed  by  history)  that 
when  the  unfortunate  Mary  came  over  from  France,  adorn- 
ed with  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  before  uiiknowa 
to  her  savage  countrymen,  she  introduced  with  her  the  Ita- 
/law  m«sicm to  Scotland.  There,  aided  by  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  manners,  which  it,  no  doubt,  contributed  lo  sol'tea 
in  its  turn,  it  soon  took  root,  flourished,  and  grew  wild; 
and  ever  since  it  has  retained  strong  and  indisputable  marks 
of  its  original.  The  Scottish  melody,  widely  different  from 
our  own,  or  from  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  bears 
(in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges)  a  strikingaffinity  to  the  Ita)- 
]ian,  even  in  its  pre>ent  state  of  excessive  polish  and  refine- 
ment, and  may  probably  be  traced  to  its  source  by  peculiar 
marks  of  resemblance,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  natural- 
ist reduces  to  one  generic  class  the  eglantine  and  the  rose 
o^  the  garden. 

The  note  which  Mr.  Macneill  has  thought  It  necessary  to 
subjoin  in  defence  of  an  opinion  which  cannot  be  questioned, 
contains,  nevertheless,  several  assertions  which   are   wholly 
indefensible.     For  instance,  noihin,^  can  be  more  false  than 
that  the  pastoral  state" does  not  generally  exist  in  an  age  of 
rapine  and  barbarity.     This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence  of    all   history — but   we  forget    that    Mr.  Macneeill 
holds  history  in   contempt,    and  shall  not  offend  his  ears  by 
talking  about  ih^  pastoral  Scythians,  or  the  shepherd  king's 
of  Egypt.     We  shall  only  remark  that  as  the   pastoral  state 
is  the  earliest,   so  also  has  it  equally  been  considered  as  the 
rudestage  of  mankind;  and  (uuless  we  go  back   beyond  the 
death  of  Abel)   we  shall  find    that  it  never  has  been   exempt 
from  all  the  variiies  of  human  crime  and  misery.     After   all, 
from    the   conclusion  of  the    note   it  would   seem  as   if  its 
'  scope,  tendency,  and  object, '    had  been   to    declnre   that 
in    the    author's    opinion  the  pastoral  songs    of    Scotland 
are    of    later   date    than  her    heroic  ballad's,    wliich    to   be 
generally  true  we  can  admit  as  readily  as  thai  Homer  lived  be- 
fore Theocritus,  since  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  is  very 
uniform  in  ah  ages  and  clin.ales.     If  the  reader  has    beeri 
able,  during  all  this  lime,  lo  collect  a  notion  of  the  author's 
plan  we  congratulate  him  ;  and  now  proceed  lo  give   s6n\e 
account  of  tiie  poena  itself. 

It  opens  thus  ; 
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*  When  shall  the  woes  of  war  and  ciscord  cease! 
When  shall  the  morn  of  Harmony  arise  ! 

When  shall  the  dawn  of  concord,  love  and  peace, 

Break  ihrough  the  gloom,  and  light  dark  Europe's  skies 
Vain  dream  ! — for  see  I   to  grasp  the  blood-stainM  prize. 

Ambition,  maddening,  wades  through  seas  of  gore, 
Lists,  careless  to  the  groans  and  dying  sighs 

Of  myriads  overwhelm'd  to  rise  no  more, 

And  none  but  Britons  smile  around  their  parent  shore. 

*  Oh  deaf  to  nature  !  and  to  bliss  unknown  ! 
How  long  shall  carnage  biuiify  mankind  ? 

W'hirl'd  in  tempestuous  storms,  by  pride  upblown. 
How  long  shall  phantoms  fascinate  and  blind  ? 
Health — comfort — hope  ;  a  gay  contented  mind, 

Are  all  we  here  can  want,  or  need  to  crave  j 
And  may  not  these  delight,  if  friendship  twined 

The  bonds  of  lore,  life's  social  sweets  to  save, 

And  gild  the  traveller's  path  with  sunshine  to  the  grave?* 

We  are  frequently  inclined  to  smile  at  the  wished  and  ex- 
pectations of  poets.  Mr.  Macneiil  without  doubly  imagines 
that  nothing  can  be  more  modest  than  his  desire  to  have 
"  health,  comfort,  hope/'  content,  friendship,  love,  and  an 
easy  dealh,  for  hh  lot.  Yet  the  request  of  Theognis,  which 
lias  always  been  condemned  for  its  extravagance,  is  much 
more  within  compass. 

'  Could  wealth  with  sorrow  unalloy'd  be  mine, 
Oh  might  my  board  with  varied  plenty  shine  ! 
But  since  just  fortune  deals  to  each  his  share. 
Be  mine  a  poorer  lot,  but  free  from  care.* — 

This  opening  is  succeeded  by  half  a  dozen  more  stanzas 
of  general  and.  very  common-place  reflections,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  mosl  poetical : 

*  One  sportive  summer's  day  is  all  that's  given 
To  cheer  the  transient  gleam  of  insect  bliss, 

W^arm'd  by  the  genial  influence  of  heaven, 
They  burst  to  life,  and  love,  and  happiness : 
lloving  on  raptured  wing,  no  ills  oppress  ; 

Fruition  bounds  the  circuit  uf  their  joy  ; 

Shall  man  alone  no  kindred  charms  possess  ? 

Must  storm  and  glot  m  his  summer's  day  destroy, 

Nor  peace  nor  social  sweets  his  fleeting  hours  employ  V 

The  poet  says  that  in  the  older  time  all  was  love,  and  song, 
and  harmony,  and  peace, 

<  While  pity  struck  the  chords,  and  tuned  the  Ossianic  lyre/ 
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But  that,  afterwards, 

— — •*  scareil  by  feud,  that  gensrates  war  and  crime,* 

the  Muses  sjught  umbrage  in  the  courts  of  border  chieftains, 
aod  sung  of  uuthing  but  war;    tliat  iheo 

*     ■■  ' —  Quicl^  changed  the  lay; 
Servile  and  mean,  arose  a  mongrel  crew; 

And,  as  they  sung  of  spoil  and  midnigcit  fray, 
Waked  the  discordant  tones,  untuned,  untrue, 
Which  nature  neverown'd,  nor  pity  ever  knew.' 

In  a  note  upon  this  passage,  our  sentimental  poet  falls 
foul  of  th«  whole  tribe  of  border  minstrels,  their  imitators, 
and  admirers,  not  so  iTiuch  for  the  ruggediiess  of  their  strains 
as  for  that  of  their  subject.  It  is  war,  war,  war,  o£ 
which  this  penceabie  writer  cannot  bear  the  name.  But  he 
suddenly  perceives  that  the  current  of  his  remarks  runs  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  tide  of  popularity  enjoyed(iri  many  res- 
pects deservedly)  by  one  o'i  liis  countrymen,  the  very  flower 
of  this  renovated  border  chivalry  :  upon  which,  without  re- 
canting any  of  his  dogmas  (which,  if  admitted  at  all,  must 
fall  on  Mr.  Scott  with  greater  force  than  upon  any  other 
poet  living  or  dead)  he  directly  contradicts  ^hem  all  by  saying 
'  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  tlie  remarks  can  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  rccf//^  border  strains,  rrrxst^f/ and  imita- 
ted by  one,  who,'  &c.  &c.  and  so,  with  a  fine  flourishing 
unmeaning  compliment,  concludes  his  note. 

The  poet  ilien  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  Music  was  fright- 
ened bv  the  '*  mongrel  crew,"  and  ran  awav  to  join  the  Mu- 
ses  in  their  "  shellerM  dell." — This  goodly  conipany  took  up 
their  lodging  hard  by  the  cottage  of  a  certain  old  gentleman, 
who  had  been  burned  out  of  his  family  mansion  by  some 
plundering  bordereis, 

*  And  with  an  infaniJ»^5aved  of  all  his  store  ! 

To  Yarrow's  sylvan  banks  the  bloommg  treasure  bore.* 

Not  to  quarrel  with  the  grammatical  construction  of  these 
two  lines,  (which  we  do  not  understand,)  rms  infant  and  his 
^•pa  live  for  a  whole  winter  on  the  milk  oi"  a  single  ewe.  As 
summer  comes  on  they  provide  for  themselves  rather  better. 
The  boy  grows  up,  and  between  iiim  and  the  old  man  are 
acted  over  again  precisely  thesame  scenes  as  between  Dou- 
glas and  Norval,  and  between  Edwin,  and  ihe  hermit  in 
Beattie*s  M  insirel,  Full  of  the  lessons  of  his  sage  preceptor, 
he  wanders  late  one  day  imuaera^id   in  tjontempiaiiou;  when 
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behearsliis  neighbours,  the  Muses,  performing  their  custom* 
ary  evening  concert. 

*  Thpy  sung  of  love,  and  lovers  pains, 

Their  joys,  and  sofien'd  sorrow  ; 
They  sung  contentment's  rural  strains 

Around  the  ''  braes  of  Yarrow  ;" 
On  *'  Etterick  banks"  was  heard  the  reed 

That  piped  to  pastoral  leisure, 
And  echoing' sweet  round  winding  Tweed, 

Was  heard  the  varying  measure  ; 
And.Tiviotdale  return'd  the  sound 

With  all  its  groves  embowerirg, 
And  ''  Galla  water's''  green  hills  crown'd 

With  whins  and  wild  thyme  flowering  ; 
Blithe  were  the  strains  by  '*  Cow  den  knows" 

And  "  Leader's  haughs,''  and  river  ! 
But  sad  I  where  Jed's  stream  murm'ring  flows, 

The  blythe  notes  echoed  never  !* 
For  war  with  blood  stain'd  Jed's  sweet  shore 

When  love  oft  wail'd  her  marrow,  ^ 

And  waited  *mid  the  tempest's  roar 

The  sound  was  heard  at  Yarrow.'  p.   10. 

After  the  muses  have  performed  this  cenlo  from  tlie  Scot* 
tish  songs,  (which,  together  with  the  change  of  measure 
which  accompanies  it,  is  far  from  being  unpleasiiig  to  our 
ears,)  they  suddenly  turn  round  upon  us  again  with  a  new 
change,  and  with  such  a  set  of  verses,  as  any  vvasherwoinaa 
in  England,  with  a  tolerable  taste  for  poetry,  would  be 
ashamed  to  own. 

*  But  when  pleasure's  warm  sensation 

Prompts  the  mirth-inspiring  strain, 
Snatch  fond  youth  !  the  blest  occasion 
To  ligiit  transport  up  again  !"&c.&:c. 

And  so  they  go   on,  with   a  few   more  variations,  to  the 
end  of  the  canto. 

In  the  second  canto,  we  soon  lose  sight  of  the  little  boy 
and  his  high-born  associates,  and  are  entertained,  in  tbe  first 
place,  with  a  great  deal  of  whining-  morality  about  war,  next 
with  something  very  patriotic  about  Bannochburn,  Flodden, 
and  Maida  (which,  by  the  context,  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Alacneili  supposes    to  be  situated  in  Egypt)    and  then  with 


*  Jed,  however,  is  not  the  only  river  of  Sco'.land  unknown  to  the  old  Scottish 
minstrelsy.  Burns  laments  (hat,  till  his  own  time,  neithn-  Air,  nor  Devon,  had 
naetwilh  a  poet  to  memorize  their  uamesi 
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compliments  to  the  Scottish  poets,  Thorn  son, Beattie,Burns, 
Kamsay,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Home.  There  are  many  pas- 
sages by  no  means unpoetical  in  this  parrot'  the  work  ;  but 
the  verses  in  general  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  and 
sometimes  they  sink  below  it. 

The  Muses  then  begin  agajin,  and  their  united  efforts  at 
Jength  produce  that  most  perfect  model  of  poetical  compo* 
siiiou,  a  pathetic  Scottish  ballad. 

This  ballad,  which  is  entitled  '  Dornock  Ha'/  seem^  to 
lis  southern  readers  a  very  good  imitation.  That  is,  the 
story  is  an  interesting  and  pathetic  one,  conveyed  in  lan- 
guage sufficiently  aniiquated,  and  such  as  (if  it  were  not  con- 
secrated to  our  imaginations  by  its  antiquity,)  we  should  be 
apt  to  call,  flat  and  insipid.  A  Btiiserable  old  man,  driven 
for  shelter  to  a  peasant's  cottage,  relates  the  dismal  tale  of 
his  younger  days;  of  a  Joved  daughter  torn  from  his  arms 
by  the  lust  and  rapine  of  a  neighbouring  lord,  of  his  own 
inelTectual  attempts  to  recover  her,  and  wipe  away  the  dis- 
grace of  his  house,  and  of  the  utter  ruin  which  those  at- 
tempts afterwards  brought  on  the  heads  ofhimself  and  all  his 
connections.  The  children  of  the  peasant,  who  stand  listening 
round  him^  remind  him  of  his  lost  daughter. 

*The  lilly  pure  that  decks  the  vale 

Fresh  ^iltwi*  morning's  beams  and  dew. 
The  rose  that  blushing  scents  the  gale, 

Wi'  Helen  match'd  would  tyne  iheirhue! 

'  Ah  me  I  e'en  now  cheer'd  in  this  nook, 
VVi'thae  sweet  young  things  round  my  chair, 

Methinks  i  see  her  artless  look  ; — 
Saeawce  she  smiled  wha— smiles naeraair  T 

The  peasant's  wife,  who  haslistened  with  exlrerhe  atten- 
tion through  the  whole  of  the  story,  at  the  conclusion  of  it, 
falls  at  the  feet  of  the  narrator,  clasps  his  knees,  and  de- 
clares herself  the  daughter  of  his  long  lost  Helen. 

The  poet  then  congratulates  his  country  on  the  succes- 
sion of  such  wild  and  artless  but  peaceable  s'rains  to  the 
bloody  war-songs  of  the  border,  and  lastly,  without  any  far- 
ther ceremony,  dropping  altogether  the  oid  hermit  and  tlie 
young  stripling,  and  my  lady  Music,  and  ^  the  sisters  nine,* 
ihuts  up  the  hook.  ' 

Our  opinion  of  its  merits  as  \  poem  w'dl  be  sufficiently  col- 
lected from  the.  preceding  observations;  but  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  allww  that  it  contains  some  pleasing  passage  s, 
which,  if  not  sufficiently  prominent  to  atone  for  the  utter 
"want  of  a  reasonable  plan,  and  the  general  flatness  of  the 
execution,  may  be  admitted  to  prove  that  Mr.  Macneill  is 
not  altogciher  deficient  in  the  grace  and  feeling  of  poc-ry. 
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Atlt^^X.  — The  Rise  end  Fail  of  States  ami  Empire^ ;  or  ih«Jn^ 
gnitia  of  JSatiq/ts,  mare  particular/}^  of  the  Ce/fcs  or  Gauh  ; 
coutuinivg  a^  great  Variety  of  historical y  chronological 
and  etymological  Discoveries,  many  uj  them  unknunn  botk 
to  the  Greelcsand  lio/nitns,  HyM.  Pez^'on.  To  zcUich  is 
prtjijced  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  (f  the  Author,  Vimo.  Jones^ 
iNewgate  Street.   iSOy.     -- 

cj   —  -       .'  I'    :' 

"M,  rEZP-ON  who  died  at  th^commencement  of  the  last 
.ccnliiry,.vvc;8  in   his   clfiy  a  moiik  ot  tm^al  learning  and  re* 
fearch.     Ol  lliis  die  present   woik  will  afford  Hiiiple  proof  ; 
lh(;ugl)  it  conlains  some  Icuiciful  matter,  and  tiiough  the  pre- 
liileclion  of  the  riuthor  lor. a  parhcular   hypolliesH,  has,  as  is 
Visual  in  such  cases,  led  htm  sometimes  to  exaggt^rate  the  pro- 
babilities in  its  lavour,  and. lo  overlook  the  reasx)ii»by  which  it 
may  be  opposed.   The  author  deduc  es  the  origin  of  the  Celts 
jVom  Goiiiff  the  ekIeslsoDof  Japliei,  who,  he  says,  page  !82, 
•  K)U!?t  be  the  founder  of  a;people,  and  who  could  they  be  but 
the  Gotnarjans  \*    But  what  proof  does  history  furnish  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  people.  The  author  thinks  that  they  were 
established   to  the  nortli  of  mount  Taurus,  that  hence  they 
proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  a  large  pnrtof  Asia  and  E^irope. 
JNi.   Pezron  says>  tiiat  the  Gomaric  ns   in    very    early  times 
posse5*sed  then)selves  of  ihe  provinces  that  lie  to  the  east  of 
the   Caspian  sea,   and    that  reach  from    Media  to  the  river 
Jaxaries,  that  as  their  numbers  increased, a  pavtof  their  redun- 
dant population  was  compelled  to  retire  into    Media,   where 
they  were  called  Parthians,  and  ihe  province  Parlhia,  where 
they  fixed  their  habitations.  '  This,'says  he/  is  the  true  origin 
of  the  Parihians,  a  name    more  ancient   than    the   Persians 
who   came  from  them.*      M.  Pezron  on   this  and  on  other 
occasions   refers   to  the  ancient  authorities,   some  of  which 
he  seems  to  force  into  his  service.     Tiie  author    tells  us  that 
the    Parthians,  who  were- expelled  their  country    gave  the 
name  of  Sucre  to  those  by  wljom  they  were  thus  forced  into 
exile. 

*  And  this,'  says  be,  *  merely  for  petulance,  that  word  signifying 
'a  llnefj  robber  and  ihe  like.* 

What  he  says  next  may  serve  as  a  sj^ecimen  of  etymolo- 
gical ingenuity. 

'  We  stiil  find  the  rtiri;iins  of  this  ai)cient  word  in 
that  of  Sac  or  Sacager,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  lo  com- 
n^ii  murder.  Ihere  is  reasjon  t<i  believe  ihat  froin  hence  came  the 
name  we  give  to  the  game  of  chess  ;  which'  in  barbarous  Latin  is 
calir'd  Sc;iccoru.ti  ludus,  and  by  the  ancients  L'atrun  culoruiu  luduS, 
I'wn  is,   the   giur.e    ot    the   Scaccai  or  SiiCi«,  or  the  ibicfs  gunic,  the 
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Italians  call  it  scacchi,  which  lh"y  took  from  the  schack  of  the 
Goths,  who  bore  sway  amongst  them  a  long  ti'ne.  This  famous 
game  came  therefore  originally  from  those  people  that  dwelt  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  and  hence  it  has  always  been  much  in  vogue  among 
the  northern  nations,  from  whom  it  passed  into  P<irlhia  and  Persia, 
and  in  process  of  time  came  iiito  Europe.' 

The  auilior  thinks  that  his  favourite  Celts  having  become 
very  numerous  and  having  exlended  their  conquests  over 
Asia  IVJinor,  Thrace,  the  isle  of  Crete  and  all  Greece,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Titans,  or  children  of  the  earth. 

*  They  seem/  says  he,  *  to  have  erected  an  empire  which  reached 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  utmost  parts  of  Spain  and  Mauritania, 
and  was  not  much  short  of  that  of  Rome.' 

Before  the  Celtse  vs^ere  called  Titans,  the  author  says  that 
they  had  the  name  of  Sacte,  but  that  their  most  ancient 
name  while  they  remained  in  Upper  Asia,  was  Gomarians, 
or  Gamarites.  A  large  and  powerful  colony  of  the  Sacse 
settled  in  CappAdocia.  The  more  wild  and  wandering  Sacae, 
called  Nomades,  took  possession  of  the  country  above  the 
Euxine  sea  towards  the  Pal  us  Maeotidis,  where  the  author 
supposes  that  they  assumed  the  name  of 

*  Cimbvians  or  CimmVrians,  in  Latin  Cimbri,  whicU  properly  sig- 
nifies warriors,  or  rather  men  of  war,'     *  Being  thus  settled    about 

.  the  Palus  Mieotidis,  and  having  fixed  their  habitation,  they  commu- 
nicated their  name  to  that  famous  streight,  which  has  since  been 
called  ihe  Cimbrian  or  Cimmerian  Bosptiorus.' 

The  Sacae,  who  penetrated  into  Cappadocia,  and  after- 
wards made  themselves  masters  of  Phrygia  were  conducted 
by  Acmon,  who 

*  Was  the  father  of  Uranus,  and  upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  he 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  first  and  true  stock  of  those  who  have 
passed  for  the  greatest  and  must  ancient  gods  of  the  heathen 
world.  Sanchoniathon  assures  us  that  he  (Uranus)  succeeded  his 
father  C Acmon)  after  his  decease,  and  married  his  own  sister  aysrai 
itgos  ycif^Qy  rri»  a9sX(^nv yvv ,  matrimoiiio  sibi  co^'junTit  sororcm  Xerram  : 
this  IMioemciaii  auth^.r,  the  remains  of  whose  works  are  translated 
jnto  Greek,  had  rcusun  enough  for  his  saying  he  married  bis 
own  sister,  and  that  she  was  called  Terra  ;  for  her  true  name, 
whicJi  the  Grecians  have  happily  preserved  for  us,  wasTitea,  T<r«.-*, 
in  Latin  Titaa.  But  this  word  which  signifies  earth,  or  eartn;y,is 
also  taken  trom  the  Celtic  lai^guage  :  tor  iit  among  thera  signified 
earth.' 

The  author  details,  as  well  as  his  scanty  materials  w;ll  per3 
mit, the  actions  of  Acmon, ol  Uranus,dfvSaturn,  and  of  Jupiter. 
Of  Jupiter  who,  according  to  his  account,  was  the  king  C/f 
the  Titans,  and  sovereign  of  the  west,  he  says  thftt  tlie 

<  true  name,  and  that  which  he  had  among  the  Titans,   was   Jtiou, 
€;•  rather  Jou,   i.  c«  young;  for   he  was    indeed    the  youngest  of 
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Saturn's  children.  And  this  is  so  clear,  that  the  Bretons,  v,ho  have 
preserved  the  Celtic  language  to  our  lime,  which  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Titans,  when  they  would  express  the  day  of  Jupiter, 
which  is  Thursday,  in  IaiUu  flies  Jovis^  they  call  it  di  Joity  and  by 
way  of  softening  the  word  af/z  Jom,  which  is  the  same  tjiing.  All 
this  implies  no  more  than  the  day  of  Jou  or  Jupiter.  Hence 
among  the  first  and  most  ancient  Latins,  he  was  simply  called  Jovis, 
not  Jupiier  as  afterwards :  an<l  what  is  still  more,  the  name  of 
Jupiter  does  not  come  from  Juvans  Pater  as  Cicero  believes,  upon 
the  authority  of  Varro,  who  persuaded  all  the  Romans  of  his  time 
to  believe  il;  for  anciently  they  wrote  the  word  Jaopuer,  Joupiter, 
and  Jiipater,  from  which  afterwards  they  made  Jupiter,  by  which 
the  Latins  have  pre-^erved  his  right  name  of  Jou,  to  which  they  have 
added  that  of  Pater  or  father,  because  he  was  esteemed  to  lie  a  god, 
and  that  god  was  the  father  of  men.  Thus  you  see  all  the  mybtery 
unravelled  which  the  most  learned  of  the  Ronians  could  not  com- 
prehend, viz.  why  from  Jupiter,  the  nominative,  to  speak  after  the 
maimer  of  the  grammarians,  they  madt*  not  Jupitris  and  Jupitri  in 
the  oblique  cases  instead  of  Jovisand  Jovi.  6fc.  For  it  is  plain  from 
whiii  I  have  said,  that  thty  pieberved  the  first  and  real  name  of  this 
supposed  divinity  in  these  oblique  ca>es.  Moreover  the  Grecians 
commonly  gave  Jupiter  the  name  of  Zivs,  from  which  thty  made 
A;w,  ^u,  J/a,  in  the  other  cases,  though  without  reason;  for  the 
word  Zuv:  is  properly  the  dcus  of  the  Latins,  and  both  the  one  nnd 
the  other  came  from  the  Ator  of  the  ancient  ^f^tolians ;  insomuch 
that  the  true  name  of  Jupiter  in  Greek  is  AiV,  though  it  is  not  used;, 
from  which  they  have  marie  Ails,  and  the  other  cases.-  Bui  this 
word  AtV  properly  signifies  bright,  or  lucid,  in  Latin  lucidus,  as  the 
Cureles  or  Salians  call  Jupiter;  and  this  name  came  originally 
from  the  Cretans,  who  call  the  day  and  night  di,  as  the  CeUaj  vr 
Bretons  do  at  this  day.* 

After  having  heard  what  the  author  has  to  say  on  the 
etymological  descent  of  the  name  Jupiter,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  exlract  wliat  he  adds  respecting  that  of  Jnno,  the  sister 
and  queen  of  the  ^Lhundeier.  The  Grecians^  says  the 
author  assigned  to  Juno  the  name  of 

'"H;<z  which  signifies  a  lady;  and  this  name  comes  properly  from 
the  Phrygian  language,  whence  the  Grecians  had  it  as  well  as  the 
Teutones,  or  Germans,  who  still  say  hcrr  or  hccr  for  dominus  ;  and 
from  thence  comes  the  Latin  word  herus  an  1  hera^  as  we  shall  see 
elsewhere;  for  it  is  an  error  to  think,  as  many  of  the  learned 
do,  that  the  northern  people  borrowed  so  many  words  of  their  lan- 
guage from  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  As  for  Juno,  the  name  com- 
monly given  to  this  princess,  I  suppose  it  came  from  giicn,  or  guyn^ 
which  iiignities  white  or  fair  in  the  Celtic  languaiy  ;  and  so  by  Juno, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  meant  no  more  than  fair  and  uhiie.  .  That 
which  gives  couniciiance  to  this  opinion  is,  that  we  find  Juno  iu  the 
ancient  gh)ssa!ies  was  called  Jolintas, which  seems  to  come  from  the 
word  j'jl'e;  and  hence  perhaps  it  is  ihat  the  name  Jolaiit  has   been 
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very  common  in  former  ages.  Now  all  the  names  of  the  'pKinces  {)r 
princeises  that  have  reignt'fl  over  the  Titans,  btring  taken  from  the 
Celtic  tongue,  it  is  a  manifest  proof  that  they  were  debcended  from 
that  famous  nation,  thilt  afterwards  fixed  in  Gaul.' 

We  shall  produce  some  of  the  instances  by  which  the  an* 
ihor  has  altempted  to  shew  the  close  affinity  between  the 
ancient  Eolic  and  the  Celtic  tongue. 

*  We  read  in  ancient  authors  that  the  Eolians  said  MsiV,  mens??,  a 
month,  for  Mi\,  and  they  had  this  from  the  wjzi  of  tfie  Celiac.  They 
said  Torvoj,  riVzwOT,  wine,  for  *0;voy,   because    the  Celts   still    use  the 
word  gain  or  gutJi  for  the  same,  and    thence,  by  the  wfty  baragvin 
in  that  language  properly  signifies  a  man  that  speaks  ill,   because  hft 
does  not  begin  to  speak  with  asking  for  bread  and  wine, which  are  the 
chief  necessaries  of  life  ;  for  the  word  goi7t   signified   wine  amongst 
the  Gauls;  so  bara  did  bread  ;  and  hence  came  the  Greek  word  Bo^a,in 
Latin  cibus,esca,for  food  in  general:  the  Eolians  used  Aavoj-,co/^5,for 
Banor,  from  the  dun  of  the  Ceh«,  which  signified  a  hill  or  eminence  ; 
hence  the  word  dunes  for  sand  hills, Auyo^(q  ?)was  used  by  the  Eoliars 
foiEfvoi-  (q?Z£yyoj)?^5r"'W>ayoke,bccause  a  yoke  is  a  thing  that  is  carri- 
e(l,and  the  same  comts  from  the  Ct\i\c  douguen^io  carry;  the  F^wjians 
said  rio^'xof,    instead  of  'Zs  for  a   hog,  from  the  Celtic  porch  ;  and 
Uortos,    instead  of    Tlqia^^    puteus,     a   pit,  from   the    Celtic   word 
pittits,   which    signified  the  same  thing.' — The  Eolians   said  B^vv  for 
mamma,  a  woman's  breast,  which  the  Celtics  anciently,  and  still  call 
bron  ;  and  when    infants  want  to  suck   they  say  mambron^  being  as 
*nuch  in  the  ancient  Latin,as  mamma  da  mam  mam, moiliQr  give  rne  the 
hreast;  for  the  mama  of  the  ancient  Latins  came  from  majn,  mother, 
among  the  Celtje,  and  from  mam  came  also  the  mamma  of  the  La 
tins.      Again  the  ^a^«  of  the  ancient   Latins,  as  also  of   the  Greeks, 
signified  a  fdther,  because  the  Gaulish  woidpap  from  which  children 
made  papa,   implied    the   same    thing;     the  like    may  be    said  of 
papa    which    .signifies     father    in     Celtic. — The     Eolians      were 
wonl  to  sny  Kac^povcanus,  because  carr  am ong'^t    the    Gauls  was  a 
cart.     They  saiti  A^w,  quercus,  an  oak,  for  deru  in  Celtic  is  the  same 
thing,  and  from  thence  came   the  word  D/v/zV/a,  which   isthedruid 
of  the  Gauls,   that  properly  speaking,    signified    divining   by    oaks: 
ihe  Eolians  said  Kawa^/f,  canabis,  and  the  Ce\i2e  cumd)  hemp  :  "Ax- 
Xorthey  used  toralius  from  the  all  oi  the  Celtae,   that  signified  ano- 
ther ;  %ofoy  chants  from  the  Celtic  char,  KacvXos,  caiilis.,  coleworts, 
from  the  Celtic  cflM^;Kf«y.3>cranium,fromthec/-c;/£oftheCclti2  a  skuiL; 
ihey  used  ^vjo-os  insula,  an  island,  and  the  CelicS  did  €7fes  ;  the   an- 
cient Grecian-i  (?o^w  furnus,  and  the  Cciiaj  forn  for    an  oven  :  (po- 
fof  was  their  word  tor  forum,   because  the  Celias  used  /fi/r,  or  fvir, 
to  signify  a  fair  or   market.     The   Eolian   word  Tv^^j  vulture,  came 
from  the  Cciiic^tf/?  a  vulture,  &c.  &C.' 

At  the  end  of  the  present   work    we  find  three  table?    of 
Greek  words,  of  Latin  words,  and  of  Teutonic,  or  German 
.  >Yords,  taken  from  the  Celtic  language. 
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This  rolome  seems  to  be  incorrectly  printed,but  it  contains 
much  curious  nnd  erudite  matttr,though  ihe  author  is  ofieti 
too  dogmatical  in  his  assertions,  too  lil)eral  in  indulging  his 
conjectures,  and  too  fanciful  in  tracing  bis  analogies. 


Art.  "XL^-EngHsh  Bards  av,d  Scotch  JRedezi'ers.     A  Satire* 
\2mo.  pp.  51.  pncSos.  6^;?.  Cavvkhorn. 

IT  would  be  much  for  the  advantage  of  literature,  that 
every  ten  or  twenty  years  should  produce  k  new  Lunciad  to 
expose  ihe  ravings  of  f«lly_,  the  coxcombry  of  learning,  and 
the  aberrations  of  genius.  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that 
tlie  present  age  piesenls  a  most  fertile  field  for  such  an 
enterprize.  *  The  Pursuits  of  Literature,'  notwithstanding 
the  many  admirable  strokes  of  satire  which  it  contained,  was 
a  work  in  which  virulence,  malevolence,  and  party  spirit  so 
predominated,  as  entirely  to  defeat  the  grand  purposes  of 
correction  and  annendment,  which  can  alone  justify  the 
indulgence  of  a  satirical  temper.  Besides,  its  most  jnst  and 
cutting  irony  was  so  concealed  under  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  learning,  and  (what  is  worse)  wa^  so  exclusively  con- 
fined to  that  pari  of  the  v^o)k  which  bore  the  appearance  of 
asim[)le  Hp[)endage,that  the  reader  re.quired  some  portion  of 
tbe  author's  malevolence  to  enable  him  to  wade  through  the 
insipid  text,  and  its  pompous  accompaniments  for  the  pur- 
ylose  of  arriving  at  vthat  is  really  worth  tlie  labour  of  seek- 
ing it. 

Buf  farewell,  a  long  farewell,*  to  this  once  celebrated 
satire.  Its  day  is  gone  by — the  very  ohjecfs  of  its  spleen 
and  virulence  are  (for  the  most  part)  rolled  into  oblivion. 
'J  he  *  Baviad,'  and  '  Moeviad,'  were  as  superior  in  merit, 
«s  distinguished  in  effect,  above  the  *  Pursuits  of  Literature.' 
1  l)eir  satir«  was  principally  levelled  against  a  particular  class 
-of  wniers  who  had  iuade  rapid  advances  towards  establish- 
ing the  empire  of  consummate  nonsense.  It  compieiely  an- 
swered the  end  proposed,  and  dissolved  in  an  instant  the  air- 
built  fabric  of  the  Della-Crusca  scIjooI.  But  here  again 
more  than  half  the  force  and  humour  of  the  satire  has  eva- 
porated l(>gethcr  with  the  objects  which  gave  birilitoit; 
«i;d  new  generations  of  dunces  have  ri^f  n  e^iu^e  'he  c-^;-ivs  (if 
Bo^a-MaUilda,  wliicii  call  most  p^oweriujiy  Itjr  thetc;}tl,e 
and  j:iruning-liook  of  reform. 

If  we  say  that  the  satire  now  before  us  does  not  prove  rts 
4iuthor  to   be   as  yet  suffici^fiilly  qualilied  for  so  Herculean  a 
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task,  it  is  nol  for  want  of  evidence  that  he  is  gifted  vvith  all 
the  talents  requisite  for  the  undertaking,  if  more  malured  by 
reflection,  and  polislied  and  'refined  by    use.       I^he  first  and 
most  striking  objection  to  tlie  present   essay  is  iliat  it  opens 
upon  a  field  mucli  too  enlari^ed  For  the  present  extent  oFlhe 
author*s  observation.        In  its  object,  it  appears  to   embrace 
the  whole  circle  of  modern  poetry  and  criticism,   and   it  re- 
quired  a    regular    and    S3'siematic    plan  of  operations    to 
cover  so  vKst  a  space  with  judgment  and  effect.     'This  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  however,  wjtii  the  present  performance, 
whi(!h  is  a  sort  of  skirmishing  attack  upon  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual writers,  unconnected  in  its  pursuit    and   undefined   in 
its  end.     ISJany  notorious  <>irer.ders  escape  unnoticed  ;    some 
are  acquitted  or  marked  with  appiHus»:',whom  a  more  correct 
judgmeni   would    haVe  condemned  ;  fi^id  some  are  censured 
with  acrihiony  whom  a  mbre  refined  and  cp'iiiprehensive  taste 
might  acknowledge  to  IVav'e  deserved  a  far  different    fate  at 
Ihetiibunal  dljiisl  criiiclsm.  But  In  sjMle  of  these  defects  and 
errors   enough  appears  to  co.ivince  us    that  the  principles 
which  regulate  t!ie  aulhor*s  judgment  are  in  ger;eral  -smtKi, 
though  txperience   has    not  yet  taught  iiim  the  art  of  modi* 
fying  them  with  just  discrimination  and    applying  them   to 
every  particular  mslance  as  it  iviny  occur.    In  the  other  qua- 
lifications  of  satire  he  is  more  uniformly  successful.     His 
verse  is   flowing  and  energetic,  htj  imagination  active,  and 
his  powers  of  expression  fully'equal  to  the  trus  spirit  ol  Ins 
theme. 

We  shall  lose  no  more  lime  in  these  general  observations, 
l?ut  proceed  to  find  some  extracts  from  the  work,  which 
must  either  justify  or  condemn  ouropinion. 

After  an  introduction  in  form,  extolling  thie  bards  end 
critics  of  the  '  olden  time,^  at  the  expense  or  these  '  deg(^ 
nerate  days/ the  Bard  beg'ns  to  particirlarize  the  objects  of 
liis  cens'-re.  He  poioti  one  of  his  eartfest  arrows  at  no 
Ignoble  quarry. 

*  Behold!  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crsvv. 

For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review  : 

E-tch  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  upace, 

Ami  Rhymfe  anfi  Blank  maintain  an  equal  race  ; 

Sonn?Ison  son^Gts  cro»vd,  and  ode  on  oJe, 

And'  tales  (;f  terror  jostle  on  the  road  ; 

Inimeasurjible  m^a?ures  move  ulong, 

For  simperinf:  foily  loves  u  varied  song  ; 

']'<»  str-tnge  mysterious  dullnesi  still  the  fricn/i, 

Admires  the  strain  he  cannot  co(Tjprehciid. 

Thus  lays  of  minstrels,— maj  th^y  be  the  la<t  !  — 

Oil  half-strQng  har[)S;\vh.ine  nriouraful  ift)  the  blast, 
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Vv'hile  mountain-spirits  prate  to  river-sprites, 

That  dannesmay  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights;  "^ 

Ar.d  goblin  brats  of  Gilpin  Horner's  brood 

Decoy  ycung  border-nobles  through  the  wood. 

And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high,. 

And  frighten  little  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why, 

"While  high-born  ladies,  in  their  magic  cell, 

Forbidding  knights  to  read,  who  cannot  spell. 

Dispatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  grave. 

And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

*  Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan, 
The  golden-crested,  haughty  Marmion,       , 
Now  tbrging  scrolls,  now  foren\ost  in  the  fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight, 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace, 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 
And  ihinkfet  thou,  Scott,  by  vain  conceit  perchance. 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance, 
Though  Murray  with  his  Millar  may  combine, 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  aline?  * 

No  !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame ; 
Low  may  they  sink  to  merited  contempt, 
And  scorn,  remunerate  the  mean  attempt ! 
Buch  be  their  meed,  such  still  be  the  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard  ! 
For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son, 
And  bid  a  long  *  good-night  to  Marmion.'* 

We  have  transcribed  the  foregoing  passage,  not  as  a 
favourable  specinnen  of  the  writer's  talent,  but  as  the  most 
striking  instance,  through  the  work,  of  the  defects  of 
judgment,  which  we  have  before  noticed  in  him.  We 
must  heg  Mr.  Scott's  pardon  for  go  often  bringing  his 
name  forward,  and  canvassing  the  merits  of  his  poems  on 
occasions  where  they  do  not  imir.cdiately  fall  under 
our  notice;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  oppose 
ourselves  to  a  very  unjust  outcry,  whicli  has  been  set  up 
to  his  prejudice  by  critics  who  style  themselves  his  friends, 
and  which  has  been  followed  bv  many  who  have  want- 
ed either  taste  or  leisure  to  examine  into  its  propriety- 
As  for  ourselves  we  h.ave  not  the  honour  of  being  known  in 
\he  slightest  degree  to  the  gentleman  in  question  ;  tind  he 


*  *  The  pathetic,  and  also  prophetic  exclamation  of  Henry  Blount,  Esq.  on  the 
^eatli  of  honest  Marmion/ 
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may  perhaps  tlilnk    that  in. criticising  some  of  hi*  publica- 
tions we  hare  used  the   privilege  of  utter  strangers  some- 
what rudely.    But,  whatever  may  be  pur  sentiments  respect- 
ing certain  points  in  his  poetical  character,  our  general  opi- 
nions are  much  less  at  variance  with  those   whicli   he  pro- 
iesses  than  with  those  inculpated  by  the  northern  directors 
of  the  taste  of  Britain.     His  choice  of  subjects  presents  at 
ieast  one  advantage  of  no  inconsiderable  weight, — the  charm 
of  novelty.  Tiiat  it  is  deficient  in  interest  we  cannot  readily 
admit ;  since  it  exhibits  the  strong  and  faithful  representa- 
tion of  character  and  manners  at  a  period  of  society   with 
which  till  of  late  years   we  were  comparatively  very  little 
acquainted,  but  which  has  gince  engrossed  the  attention  of 
a  large  class  of  literary  adventurers,  and  amply  rewarded  the 
labours  of  investigation.     We  confess  but  little  obligation 
to  those  severe   or  supercilious  critics,  who  would  drag  us 
back  to  the  '  thrice-told  tales'  of  classical  fable  from   a  pur- 
suit of  most  interesting  variety,  which  at  every  turn  presents 
us  with  '  something  new  and  strange,'   and  in  which,  with 
eyery  step  that  we  advance, 

*  our  views  expand, 
And  all  the  scenes  of  fairy-laad 
Come  swelliiii;  on  thesigrht.' 

Were  the  substitution  of  new  and  romantic  machinery 
the  only  advantages  gained  to  the  cause  of  poetry  by  this 
new  pursuit,  we  should  think  the  gain  considerable,  and 
can  see  no  possible  objection  on  this  score  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  '  Messieurs  the  spirits  of  Flood  and  Fell,'  or  even  of 
little  *  Gilpin  Horner/  supposing  them  to  be  *  discreetly  and 
reverently'  brought  into  notice.  They  suit  the  character  of 
the  age  described ;  and,  however  '  Messieurs  the  critics  of 
Bond-street  or  the  Canon-gate,*  may  rail  at  us,  we  vastly 
prefer  a  modern  poem  in  which  the  supernatural  agency  is 
assigned  to  such  monkish  sprites,  than  one  which  formally 
presents  us  to  the  Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  Vulcan  and  Momus 
of  antiquity  ;  nor  can  we  anywise  comprehend  why  the  for- 
mer should  be  less  dignified  or  more  ridiculous  than  the 
latter. 

But  it  is  on  the  ground  of  faithful  adherence  to  thejust  and 
original  costume  of  character,  that  Mr.  Scott  may  rest  his 
claims  to  pre-eminence  with  the  greatest  security.  It  isia 
this  strong-hold  that  *  Messieurs  his  friends'  have  thought 
proper  to  attack  him  with  the  greatest  vehemence  ;  and  we 
are  really  sorry  to  see  that  the  writer  of  this  satire  (otherwise 
very  far  from  complaisant  to  the  critics  above  mentioned)  has 
blindly  followed  their  authority  on  the  very  point  in  which 
Crit.  Rev.VoI.  17,  Ma^,  18Q0.  G 
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their  antliorltv  is  the  worst  that  can  be  relied  upon.'  The 
character  oiDehraine  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  for  as  true 
and  spirited  a  dehneation  from  human  nature  as  ever  was 
attempted  by  the  most  consummate  master  of  the  art.  On 
what  grounds  'hen  our  author  directs  his  satire  against  this 
portion  of  Mr.  Scott's  first  and  best  romances  we  cannot  even 
form  a  guess.  But  in  saying  thai '  Marmion  is  exactly  what 
Deloraine  Vvould  have  been,  8cc.  &c.  &c.  we  must  affirm 
that  he  only  betrays  his  ignorance  of  huqian  nature,  or  his 
gross  want  of  discrimination.  The  charge  is  copied,  (not 
indeed  in  word,  but  ia  spirit)  from  a  review  of  the  work  in 
question,  to  which  we  have  often  before  alluded  ;  and  if  any 
of  our  readers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  observations  which 
we  found  occasion  to  make  in  our  article  of'  Partenopex  de 
Blois'  (vol.  XIV.)  on  the  same  subject,  we  will  refer  him 
for  his  further  assurance  ( that  Marmion  is  a  picture  from  the 
life)  to  the  lives  of  the  abbots  of  St.  Alban's  'at  the  end  of 
Watts's  edition  of  Matthew  Paris,  p.  104,  wl)ere  they  may 
read  a  long  story  how  Robert  Fitzwalter,  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  powerful  barons  of  England,  (cui  vix  aliquis 
comes  potuit  aequiparari ;  erat  enim  in  arrais  strenuus,  ani- 
mogus,  etsuperbus,  raultisabundanipossessionibus,  gejierosus, 
«t  polentam  consanguineorum  numerositate  etnffinium  sep- 
tus multitudineac  roboratus,)  bribed  William  Pigun,  a  monk 
of  St.  Albans,  to  steal  the  abbey-seal,  with  which  he  made  a 
false  deed  and  took  possession,  under  colour  of  it,  of  the  wood 
of  iYor^/V/a;d rightfully  belonging  to  the  monastery. 

But  we  are  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  quoting  a  single  in- 
•tance  in  support  of  a  fact  respecting  the  character  of  the 
chivalroui  ages,  which  i8  much  too  notorious  to  all  men  who 
have  read  enough  to  entitle  them  to  give  any  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

We  return  with  pleasure  to  less  exceptionable  parts  of  the 
poem  before  us, 

The  poetical  fraternity  of  the  lakes  are  noticed,  and  their 
peculiar  and  well-known  vices  pointed  out,  with  a  great 
deal  of  real  humour  in  several  succeeding  verses.  The  won- 
der-working Lewis, 

*  Who  fain  would  make  Parnassus  a  churcli-yard,* 

is  then  complimented  with  about  twenty  lines  o'i  panegyric, 
concluding  thus. 


•'  if  tales  like  tliine  may  please, 


St.  Luke's  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease  ; 
Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell, 
And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hclL' 
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Anacreon  iMoore,  *' the  jcung  Catullus  of  his  day,"  is 
next  subjected  to  the  lash  ;  aud,  coupled  with  him  (but 
surely  with  great  injuslicr)  the  translator  oFthe  sonnets  of 
Cainoens. 

*'  Hrfyley,  in  vain  attempting  something  new/*  "  the 
Sabbath  Bard,  Sepulchral  Grahame,"  and  *^  Harmonious 
Bowles,  the  first,  gr^-it  oracle  of  tender  souis^"  form  the 
next  illustrious  trio. 

Montgomery,  the  bard  of"  classic  Sheffield,"  who^  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  faults,  certainly  discovered  a  genius 
which  no  true  friend  to  English  literature  would  have  at- 
tempted to  stifle  in  its  birth,  is  afterwards  noticed,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  assault  on  the  strong-hold  of 
jnorthero  criticism. 

*  Though  fairihey  rose,  and  might  have  bloom'd  at  last^ 
His  hopes  have  perished  by  the  northern  blast; 
Nipp'd  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales,* 
His  blossoms  uither^  as  the  blast  prevails  V 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  accused  of  iiliberality  for  nollcins^ 
with  praise,  or  even  with  complacency,  the  ensuing  attack 
upon  one  who  is  generally  considered  as  president  of  the 
northern  board  of  criticism;  but  in  justice  to  our  author,. 
we  cannot  pass  over  what  is  perhaps  the  most  spirited  pori 
tion  of  his  satire,  and  that  which  affords  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  those  talents  for  which  we  have  given  him  ample 
credit.  We  are  perfectly  silent  as  to  ih^  justice  of  the  case, 
and  only  hope  (for  the  honour  of  all  parties  concerned)  that 
it  will  lead  to  no  such  fatal  catastrophe  as  that  deplored  in 
the  following  verses : 

*  Health  to  i m nu) rt alJeffrey !  once  in  name, 

England  cculd  boast  a  judge  almost  the  same; 

In  soul  so  like,  so  merciful^  yet  just  ^ 

Some  think  that  Satan  has  resigned  his  trusty 

And  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  agaiUy 

To  sentence  letters^  as  he  sentenced  men. 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey  !  Heaven  preserve  his  life, 

To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 

And  guard  it  sacred  in  his  future  wars, 

Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars! 


P  We  should  object  to  the  word  gales  as  very  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  and 
merely  used  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  unless  it  be  meant  to  impljf  that  the  very 
zephyrs  of  Scotland  are  rude  «ncu£h  to  nip  the  fairest  bud»  of  a  more  genial 
climate, 

Gt 
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Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day, 

That  ever-glorious,  almost  fatal  fray, 

When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye,    ♦ 

And  Bow-strett  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ?* 

Oh  !    day  disastrous!  on  her  firm  set  reek 

Dunedin's  castle  fe!t  a  stcrel  shock  ; 

Dark  roWd  the  sym-pathetic  zcaves  of  Forth, 

Low  groan  d  the  startled  uhitlwinds  of  the  north} 

Tweed  ruffled  half  its  waves  to  form  a  tear^ 

Ihe  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career  ;\ 

Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 

The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place ; 

The  Tolbootb  felt — for  marble  sometimes  can, 

On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man — 

The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  her  charms, 

If  Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  arms  :J 

Nay,  last  not  least,  ofi  that  portentous  morn, 

The  sixteenth  story  where  himself  was  born, 

His  patrimonial  garret  fell  to  ground) 

And  pale  Edina  shuddered  at  the  sound : 

SlrewNl  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white  reams, 

FlowM  all  the  Canon-gate  with  inky  streams, 

(This  of  his  candonr  scem'd  the  sable  dew, 

That  of  his  valour  showed  the  bloodless  hue,) 

And  all  with  justice  deem'd  the  two  combined 

'J'he  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 

But  Calc4o"iii'8  goddess  hover'd  o'er 

The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  v/rath  of  Moore; 

3'rom  either  pistol  snatch'd  the  vengeful  lead, 

Ami  strait  restored  it  to  her  favourite's  head. 

That  head,  with  greater  than   magnetic  power, 

Caught  it,  as  Danae  caught  the  golden  shower, 

And,  though  the  thickening  dro^s  will  scarce  refine. 

Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine.* 

We  must  now  put  an  end  to  ibis  article  without  taking 
notice  of  the  remaining  topics  which  the  poem  embraces. 
Our  readers  must  judge  for  themselves  whether  our  general 


*  In  1806,  Messrs.  Jeffery  and  Moore  met  at  Chalk-Farm.  The  duel  was  pre- 
vented by  the  intervention  of  the  magistracy;  ami,  on  examination,  the  balls  of 
the  pistols,  like  ihecouiage  of  ihe  combatants,  were  found  to  have  evaporated. 
This  incideut  gave  occasior.  ti  much  waggery  in  the  daily  prints. 

+  The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum.  It  would  have  been  highly 
reprehensible  in  the  English  half  of  the  river  to  have  shown  the  smallest  symptom 
of  apprehension. 

X  This  display  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth  (the  principal  prison  in 
Edinburgh)  which  t,ruly  seems  to  have  been  most  affected  on  this  occasion,  is  much 
to  be  commended,  Itwos  to  be  apprehended  that  the  many  unhappy  criminals 
executed  in  the  front,  m  glit  have  rendered  the  edifice  more  callous.  She  is 
said  to  be  of  the  softer  srx,  bpcn  use  her  delicacy  of  feeling  on  this  day  urastruly 
ftminine,  though,  likamost  femiRineimpul^fes,  perhaps  a  Uttk  selfish. 
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commendation  and  censure  has  been  such  as  the  occasion 
demanded.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  name  of  a  very 
young  man  has  been  whispered  about  as  that  of  the  autlior 
— but  even  should  the  report  be  correct,  we  are  unwiUing  to 
contribute  to  the  circulation  of  what,  for  his  sake,  we  wish 
had  been  kept  a  close  secret.  The  wit  and  force  of  the 
satire  will  only  render  its  personaliry  more  offensive  to  the 
number  who  are  either  its  immediate  victims  or  in  some 
measure  involved  in  the  effects  of  it.  It  is  not  desirable 
even  in  a  just  cause  to  volunteer  a  service  which  must 
create  manv  enemies  and  comparatively  few  friends  ;  but 
in  the  present  instance  we  are  confident  that  the  author  has 
too  often  suffered  his  satirical  vein  to  attain  an  ascendancy 
over  his  better  judgment,  and  fear  that  \\e  may  repent  too 
Jate  in  his  maturer  years  of  having  inflicted  some  wounds 
where  they  were  not  deserved,  and  driven  into  the  ranks  of 
his  foes,  some  persons  whom  he  might  have  been  proud  to 
embrace  as  his  friends.  It  may  be  required  of  us,  especially 
after  stating  the  prevalent  report  as  to  the  youth  of  tlie  au- 
thor, to  point  out  some  of  the  less  important  defects  of 
style  and  method,  wiiich  are  easily  discoverable  in  the  work  ; 
hut  we  are  persuaded  that  his  own  taste  and  judgment  will 
be  more  serviceable  to  him  as  he  advances  in  life  than  any 
observation  of  ours  in  the  correction  of  trifling  errors,  and 
besides  it  may  be  unjust  not  to  leave  them,  as  the  means  of 
revenge,  untouched  in  ihe  hands  of  the  northern  critics. 


Art.  XIII. — A  circumstantial  Report  of  the  Evidence  and 
Proceedings  upon  the  Charges  preferred  against  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  Capacity  of  Commander 
in  Chief y  in  the  Months  of  February  and  March,  ISOy,  by 
G.  L.  IVardle,  Esq,  M.  P.  before  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons :  including  the  Whole  of  the  original  Letters  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York;  the  Speeches  cor- 
rectly taken  in  JuU  of  the  various  Members}  with  all  the 
other  Documents  produced  in  the  Course  of  the  Investigation, 
and  the  Decision  oj  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  very 
importatU  Subject.  Illustrated  by  Portraits.  8vo.  Cundec. 
1809. 


IT  is  equally  useless,  as  it  would  be  difficult,  to  give  an 
analysis  of  this  volume.  But  as  the  proceedings  which  have 
taken  place,  and  which,  for  a  time  engrossed  and  wriolly 
fixed  the  attention  of  all  the  men  and  all  the  women,  and  al- 
most of  all  tlie  children^  of  the  united  kingdoms,  have  hud  an 
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effect  on  the  public  mind  much  greater  than  any  transactions 
which  have  occurred  in  our  days,  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
from  them  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  a  new 
sera  in  the  internal  policy  of  Great  Britain,  we  have 
thought  right  to  give  a  cursoiy  statement  >of  the  principal 
facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  investigation 
of  the  charges  against  the  late  commander  in  chief. 

The  charges  brought  against  his  royal  highness 
were  of  two  kinds,  the  first  was  for  malversation  in 
his  duty.  The  second  was  for  conniving  and  partici- 
pating in  corrupt  emoluments  which  his  mistress,  the 
much  talked-of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  derived  from  the 
patronage  of  his  oftice.  A  single  instance  only  was  addu- 
ced of  the  first  species  of  ofi^"ence.  A  captain  Maling  was 
put  over  the  heads  of  a  number  of  meritorious  officers  who 
were  ready  and  anxious  to  purchase  on  the  single  ground 
of  unexceptionable  conduct  in  the  office  of  the  commander 
in  chief.  This  was,  however,  no  more  than  an  example  of 
favouritism,  a  sort  of  offence  from  which,  no  individual 
who  possesses  patronage,  can  perhaps  be  whoUy  exempt. 

Of  direct  corruption,  or  criminal  connivance  at  corrup- 
tion, and  participation  in  the  wages  of  corruption,  four  dis- 
tinct charges  were  brought,  and  have  been  judged  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  have  been  as  fully  proved  as  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  would  admit. 

The  first  fact  proved  was,  that  application  had  been  long 
made  by  lieutenant-colonel  Knight  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
his  commission  with  lieutenant-colonel  Brooke,  that  the  ap- 
plication had  been  refused  by  the  commander  iu  chief; 
that  to  effect  the  business,  the  brother  of  colonel  Knight 
made  Mrs.  Clarke  a  promise  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
upon  which  the  refusal  was  withdrawn,  and  with- 
in a  very  short  period,  the  exchange  desired  was  officially 
announced  in  the  Gazette.  Upon  the  day  the  exchange 
was  gazetted  the  money  was  paid. 

The  second  serious  charge  was  with  regard  to  a  levy  of 
men  to  he  raised  as  a  joint  concern  by  colonel  French  and 
captain  Sandon.  Corri,  a  music-master,opened  the  busineis 
to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  was  the  medium  of  introduction  to  San- 
don. For  this  he  received  two  hundred  pounds.  These 
two  officers  received  a  letter  of  service  by  which  they  were 
empowered  to  raise  five  thousand  men  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Mrs.  Clarke  received  five  hundred  guineas  for  her 
agency  in  procuring  this  letter  ;  she  said  that  she  paid  five 
hundred  pounds  of  this  money  in  part  of  payment  for  a 
service  of  plate.  It  appeared  by  the  books  of  the  tradesmen 
thai  this  sum  had  been  received,  and  that  the  remainder  of 
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the  money  had  been  paid  by  bills  of  various  dales  drawn  by 
the  Duke  of  yoik.  Is  it  possible  tbeu  to  conceive  tlie 
duke  was  ignorant  from  whence*  t!ie  first  five  hundred 
pounds  came?  Miss  Taylor,  a  witness  who  is  unimpeached, 
gave  evidence  to  the  loilowing  remarkable  words  spoken  by 
ihe  duke. 

*  I  nm  continually  worried  by  Colonel  French,  he  worries  me 
continually  about  the  levy  business,  and  is  always  wanting  something 
more  in  his  favour.  Turning  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  1  U»ink  he  said,  how 
does  he  behave  to  you,  darihig  ?  or  some  such  kind  words  as  he 
used  to  use;  Mrs.  Clarke  replied,  middling,  not  very  well.  The 
diikesaid,  Master  French  must  mind  what  he  is  about,  or  I  shall 
cut  up  him  and  his  levy  toj.' 

For  these  favours,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  her 
money  for  months  ;  and  it  appears  from  Mrs.  Clarke's  letters 
to  Saudon  (letters  which  she  had  herself  directed  to  be  de- 
stroyed), that  s!ie  was  regularly  informed  by  ti)e  duke  ofv»'hat 
was  done  at  tlie  office.  For  a  long  time  applications  without 
end  were  made,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  the  duke  could 
assign  any  other  motive  for  the  continued  exertion  and  inter- 
ference of  his  mistress,  but  that  she  received  a  pecuniary 
reward  for  her  labours. 

This  transaction  was  as  injurious  to  the  country  as  dis- 
graceful to  the  parties  concerned  in  it.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months  219  men  only  had  been  procured  by  the  levy 
instead  of  the  5000  which  had  been  expected  from  the 
number  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi»cers  employed; 
every  man  raised  cost  the  country  .^150  ;  the  most  flagrant 
swindling  was  practised  on  tlie  recruits  ;  and  the  conduct  of  all 
the  parlies  connected  with  the  business  was  truly  infamous. 
These  facts  appeared  in  a  memorial  of  an  officer  of  irre- 
proachable character,  brigadier  general  Taylor,  with  regard 
to  their  conduct  in  Ireland.  In  London,  loo,  the  conduct 
of  all  the  temporary  seijeants  was  represented  to  be  *  in 
every  respect  infamous  and  disgraceful  to  the  service.' — Such 
are  the  direct  eifects  of  corruption  in  the  higher  departments 
of  the  state.  If  the  fountain  be  polluted  how  can  the  stream 
be  pure  ?.  If  in  this  particular  case  any  man  can  say,  after 
weighing  impartially  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  not  a  party  in  these  transactions,  no  evi- 
dence on  earth  is  capable  of  convincing  him. 

The  third  charge  of  corruption  was  in  the  case  of  captain 
Tonyn.  He  paid  Mrs.Clarke  ^500  for  a  majority.  In  this  case 
thednke  was  proved  to  be  a  party  to  the  transaction.  A  few 
lines  in  his  hancl-writing  were  discovered  to  quiet  the  mind 
of  Tonyn,  who  was  impatient  to  see  his  promotion  in  ihc 
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Gazette,  and  apprehensive  that  he  should  be  swindled  out  of 
his  money.  A  futile  attempt  was  made  to  prove  this  note  a 
forgery.  But  of  many  witnesses  versed  in  hand-writing 
who  were  called  to  givenheir  opinions,  there  was  only  one 
who  gave  his  evidence  in  favor  of  its  being  a  forgery,  and 
this  but  in  a  doubtful  and  qualified  manner.  The  seal,  the 
address,  the  paper  all  concurred  to  prove  its  authenticity. 
It  was  extorted  too  from  a  man  (Sandon),  who"  was  a  most 
unwilling  evidence  against  the  duke;  one  who  has  been 
mined  by  his  attempts  to  screen  him  ;  and  who,  had  he 
been  able  to  prove  a  forgery  upon  Mrs.  Clarke^  would, 
doubtless,  have  sti'zed  the  opportunity  with  avidity. 

A  fourth  charge  of  corruption  was  proved  in  the  promo- 
tion of  major  Shaw  to  a  lieulenant«colonelcy,  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  situation  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  ^1000  w^-S 
promised  for  these  services ;  but  half  the  sum  only  was  given. 
Irritated  at  this  breach  of  promise,  Mrs.  C.  complained 
to  the  duke,  who  in  consequence  put  Shaw  upon  half 
pay.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  observe  that  colonel  Gordon, 
(the  duke's  secretary)  stated  this  to  be  the  usual  practice 
in  the  army,  with  very  few  exceptions.  However  this  may 
be,  Shaw  himself  made  grievous  complaints,  as  having  suf- 
fered a  severe  and  cruel  injury,  and  declaring  his  case  to  be 
nearly  unprecedented. 

Many  other  abuses  were  detected  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
quiry. One  sale  of  appointment  in  the  commissariat-depart- 
ment was  clearly  proved.  It  was  proved  that  a  commission 
bad  been  given  to  a  young  man  who  Lad  been  a  menial 
servant  of  the  mistress,  and  as  such  had  waited  at  table. 
And  it  was  proved  that  another  officer  had  been  for  a  time 
prevented  from  selling  his  commission,  by  the  interference 
of  another  kept  mistress  of  the  duke,  who  seems  not  to 
have  been  conscious  of  any  impropriety  in  permitting  this 
interference. 

After  this  mass  of  evidence  it  would  hardly  be  credited, 
that  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members  could 
be  found  to  support  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  undertaken  the  difficult  and  arduous  pari  of  public  ac- 
cuser of  the  second  subject  in  the  kingdom.  Col.  Wardle's 
resolution  was  couched  in  these  mild  terms. 

'  That  such  abuses  could  not  exist  to^the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  proved  to  exist  without  the  knowledge  of  the  commander 
in  chief ;  and  it  concludes  with  declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
commons  that  the  Duke  of  York  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  com- 
inand  of  the  army.* 
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Thi§  resolution  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority  ;  the 
numbers  being,  for  it,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five;  against 
itj  three  hundred  and  sixty-sijf. 

This  judgment   has   been  severely   arraigned  before  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
be  pronounced  impartial  by  posterity.      The  dnke  had  beea 
commander  in  chief  many  \'ears  before    liis    acquaintance 
with  Mrs.  Clarke  commenced,     lie   takes  a   house  for  her, 
lives   puhlicly  at  her  table,  surrounded    by    his   friends  and 
dependants,  has  a   magnificent  establishment,  two  or  three 
carriages,  eight   or   ten  servants,    a  country-house,   horses 
in  abundance,    and   for    all   this  he  makes   an    allowance 
of  1000/.  a  year  ! ! !    Jt  was  a  curious  spectacle  to  behold  the 
immaculate  Mr.  Perceval,  that  faithful  guardian  of  the  pub- 
lic purse,  labouring  to  show  what  large  sums  of  the  people's 
money,  the  Duke  of  York  had   thrown  away  upon   his  mis- 
tress ;  and  this  in  the  way  of  defence.     It  is  probable  that 
the  expense  oi' this  establishment,  conducted  by  a  thought- 
less   and   dissipated     woman    was   20,000/.   a    year   at   the 
least.       What  rational  mind  can  avoid  concluding  that  the 
duke  in  forming  such  an  establishment  had  calculated  before- 
hand the  means  by  which  it  was  supported  ?  that  a  long  im- 
punity and  a  thorough    persuasion  that    he   was    above  the 
reach  ofcontroul  had  made  him  throw  off  all  restraint,  and 
despise   the  common   laws   of  prudence  and  decorum  ?  He 
was  not  much  mistaken.       The  man  who  was  able  (if  report 
speak   true)  to  drive  from    the    helm    an    administration, 
whose    great  crime  we   verily    believe    to    have   been    an 
earnest  desire  in  the  principals  to  correct  abuses,  the  man 
who  supported  by  the  throne,  the  army,  and  the  government, 
might    be   reckoned    perhaps   the   most    powerful    indivi- 
dual in  the  country,  utterly  despised  the  attacks  of  his  feeble 
adversaries.     The  pillory  or  the  bastille  were  to   be  the  lot 
of  those  who  dared  to  breathe  upon  his  reputation.      When 
the  clamour  at  length   became  general,    state   prosecutions 
were  commenced  agamst  authors    and  publishers ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  virtuous  exertions  of  colonel  Wardle  have 
rescued  many  innocent    individuals  from  heavy  fines,   and 
the  more  grevious  loss  of  personal  liberty. 

The  defenders  of  the  commander  in  chief  rested  principal- 
ly upon  the  bad  character  of  the  principal  evidence,  JVlrs. 
Clarke,  and  the  contradictions  in  her  evidence.  But 
though  every  action  of  her  life  w  as  ransacked  v/ith  the  most 
malignant  diligence,  no  important  breach  of  the  laws  of  ho- 
nesty or  veracity  were  proved  against  her ;  nor  was  she 
guilty  of  more  contradictions  than  might  have  beeri  charged 
against  the  other  witnesses;  who  were  deemed   irreproach- 
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able-  The  evidence  was  the  best  possible  that  could  bepro- 
cured  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  strongest 
and  most  convincing  parlot*  it  was  brought  out  during  the 
investigation,  either  by  accident,  or  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
the  duke*s defenders.  Certainly  nothing  was  ever  less  like 
a  conspiracy,  than  this  whole  proceeding.  Mr.  Wardle  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  previous  communication  with  a 
single  witness  except  Mrs.  Clarke.  They  all  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  received  the  first  intimation  that  they  would  be 
called  on  frpm  the  public  papers.  One  of  them,  and  a  most 
'material  one  (Mr.  D(;wler),  had  scarcely  time  to  shift  him- 
self after  his  arrival  from  Lisbon.  i\nother  (Sandon)  was 
out  of  town.  A  third,  (Major Tony n)  whose  evidence  would 
have  been  very  material,  seems  to  have  been  kept  out  of  the 
%vay.  Had  he  been  able  to  contradict  the  other  evidence,  he 
would  most  certainly  have  been  produced.  Except  Mrs, 
Clarke  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly  one  willing  witness 
brought  forv/ard.  Those,  therefore,  who  talked  of  a  foul 
conspiracy  against  the  dul^e,  have  expressed, not  their  belief, 
but  their  wishes.  Probably,  however,  the  success  of  the 
prosecution  (if  the  complete  conviction  of  the  public  mind 
can-be  called  success)  was  owing  to  this  unprepared  state  of 
every  individual,  who  was  to  establish  the  facts.  There  was 
no  lime  for  tampering  cr  caballing,  or  the  invention  of 
plausible  excuses.  *1  was  much  surprised  and  thunder- 
struck,' said  one  of  the  witnesses,  ^  to  see  and  hear  my 
name  had  been  mentioned  as  it  was,  without  previous  no- 
tice.' Under  such  circumstances  there  was  no  safety,  but 
in  telling  the  simple  truth.  It  puts  at  the  same  time  the  up- 
right, frank,  and  intrepid  character  of  the  accuser  in  the 
strongest  light. 

Though  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members  only  could 
be  found  to  support  Mr.  Wardle's  very  nyld  and  temperate 
resolution,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
Mr.  Perceval's  resolution,  which  was  finally  carried,  was 
conceived  in  the  following  terms, 

'Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  ©f  this  house,  after  the  fullest 
and  moit  attentive  examination  of  all  the  evidence  adduced,  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  charging  his* Royal  Highness  with  personal 
corruption,  or  connivance  at  such  practices  disclosed  in  the  testi- 
mony heard  at  the  bar.* 

After  a  debate  of  ten  days,  and  repeated  divisions  on  the 
resolutions  of  other  members,  who  wished  to  steer  a  mid- 
dle course,  Mr.  Perceval's  resolution  was  carried,  the  num* 
h^Ts  beingfor  it  278,  against  it  Ifjf);  majority  82. 

Never  certainly  were  the  people  and  those  who  profess  to 
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be  their  J*  presentatives  more  at  variance  than  in  this  deci- 
sion. And  as  it  was  a  Qase  in  which  every  man  is  as  compe- 
tent to  decide  as  the  judges  IhemselveSj  we  believe  that  this 
proceeding  has  tended  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  tlie  inlcgrity  of  parHament  more  than  any  otherevent 
which  ha^  happened  in  our  days.  For  a  long  tnne  the  peo- 
ple have  seemed  little  disposed  to  take  any  part  in  public  af. 
fairs.  But  it  was  not  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  interested 
in  them.  They  have  kept  silence  because  they  have  been 
hopeless  of  doing  any  gocd.  Their  spirits  too  have  been 
damped  but  not  extinguished,  by  the  reign  of  terror  under 
Mr.  Pitt's  first  administration,  when  men  were  sctit  to  Bo- 
tany Bay,  or  shut  up  in  prison  for  acting  on  the  principles 
which  Mr.  fttt  professed  when  he  commenced  his  politi, 
cal  career.  But  now  the  call  for  reform  is  so  general  and  so 
loud,  t!»at  we  are  persuaded  that,  though  it  will  long  be  re- 
jjisted,  it  will  finally  trinmpli. 

That  much  of  a  spirit  similar  to  that  which  now  pervades 
the  country,  was  also  prevalent  towards  the  close  of  the 
American  war  must  be  allowed  ;  at  which  time  itevaporated 
in  a  few  empty  and  angry  resolutions.  But  the  American  war 
was  succeeded  by  a  season  of  the  highest  prosperity  ;commerce 
revived,  industry  flourished,  and  the  revenue  became  abun- 
dant. At  present  (without  the  occurrence  of  some  change 
which  is  wholly  beyond  tlie  calculation  of  human  foresight) 
the  affairs  of  Britain  seem  arriving  ata  crisis, which  absolutely 
threatens  political  destruction.  Security  cannot  be  obtained 
either  by  war  or  peace.  Austria, which  was  prostrate  before, 
is  menaced  with  absolute  annihilation.  The  partition  of 
Turkey  will  quickly  follow.  The  road  then  is  open  to  Egypt 
and  to  India,  to  the  conquering  arms  of  the  modern 
Alexander.  The  present  discontents  have  their  foundation 
in  the  pystem  which  has  been  pursued  through  almost  the 
whole  of  the  present  reign  ;  in  a  system  of  perpetual  war- 
fare, in  an  increase  of  taxation  beyond  endurance,  and  in  a 
profuse  and  prodigal  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure. 
The  great  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce  have 
*oured  the  minds  of  the  merchants  of  the  metropolii?;  a 
race  of  men,  who  whilst  trade  flourishes,  give  tii^mselves 
little  concern  about  the  principles  of  liberty.  All  these 
causes  of  discontent  are  continuing  to  act,  and  will  continue 
to  act  with  progressive  force  ;  and  thinking  men  trace 
them  to  the  notorious  corruption  of  the  house  of  commons, 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  which  seem  to  have  interests 
in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  people.  Men  see  that  the 
course  of  events  has  rendered  a  great  change  necessary, 
and  will  produce  it  by  a  species  of  necessary  agency. 
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Whilst  all  allow  a  reform  to  be  necessary ,there  i  ♦^a  marked 
difference  in  the  sentiments  of  different  parties  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  should  beeffeclcd,and  theextentto  which  it  should 
be  carried.  The  leading  members  of  the  late  administration 
obviously  suppose  that  it  might  bedone  through  the  medium 
of  the  government.  We  heartily  wish  thdl'ilmight  ;  but  our 
opinion  of  human  nature  forbids  us  to  cherish  the  hope 
that  it  will.  We  would  ask  these  gentlemen  whether  the 
attempt  to  effect  even  a  beginning  of  a  salulary  reformation 
was  not  the  real  cause  which  precipitated  themselves  from  the 
helm  of  the  government?  Whether  the  present  weak  and 
inefficient  administration  were  not  selected  merely  to  keep 
things  as  they  are  ?  And  would  any  measure  of  reform  which 
the  court  would  patronize,  carry  us  back  to  the  point  at 
which  we  were  even  at  the  close  of  the  American  war?  At 
that  time  it  was  thought  a  great  triumph  when  Mr.  Fox 
carried  a  simple  resolution  against  the  influence  of  the 
crown  in  the  house  of  commons  ;  and  still  the  crown  re- 
mained powerful  enough  to  preserve  all  its  influence,  and 
finally  to  augment  it  fifty- fold.  Now  when  the  barefaced 
controul  which  tlie  ministers  of  the  crown  exercise  over  the 
votes  of  members  IS  offered  to  be  proved  at  the  bar  of  the 
bouse,  the  facts  are unblusiiingly  avowed,  and  the  power 
which  is  so  scandalously  abused  is  vindicated  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  British  constitution. 

To  effect  great  things  requires  powerful  instruments.  Un- 
der the  present  system  the  most  upright  minister  can  effect 
nothing,  he  must  either  swim  v/ith  the  torrent  or  be  over- 
whelmed by  it.  We  can  conceive  no  other  engine  of  refor- 
mation in  a  corrupt  state,  but  a  general  at  the  head  of  an 
army  he  can  confide  in  ;  or  an  honest  minister  aided  and 
supported  by  an  independent  house  of  commons.  Whilst 
the  privileges  of  the  people  of  England  are  usurped  by  a 
croud  of  venal  boroughs,  what  trifling  is  it  to  expect  oaths 
against  bribery  can  effect  any  thing  but  to  keep  a  few  con- 
scientious men  out  of  the  house  ?  The  purchasing  of  seats  is 
but  one«evil,and  that  not  of  the  greatest  magnitude. Perhaps 
whilst  the  borough-mongering  system  is  allowed  to  continue, 
it  may  be  a  good  :  it  introduces  sometimes  a  wealthy  man 
instead  of  a  mere  tool  and  servile  dependant.  What  the 
people  of  England  want  is  a  real  representation,  and  not  a 
mockery;  that  the  house  of  commons  should  be  a  faithful 
guardian  of  the  interests,  and  sympathize  with  the  feelings 
of  the  people;  that  the  members  should  no  longer  be  the 
mere  agents  of  the  treasury,  or  the  deputies  of  a  few  rich 
men^siill  less  that  a  seat  should  be  wished  for  solely  as  a  step- 
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ping-slone  to  lucrative  offices,  to  be  obtained  by  a  blind  at- 
tachment and  obedience  to  tiie  minister  of  the  day.  Is  it 
possible  that  such  a  house  of  commons  can  be  obtained,  but 
by  enlarging  the  basis  of  representation  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom?  This  is,  we  presume,  such  a  reform  of 
parliament,  as  wrs  designed  by  the  society,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  the  friends  of  the  people  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that 
any  reform  shoit  of  ihis  will  effect  the  purpose  so  devoutly 
prayed  for  by  all  good  patriots — that  of  awing  and  con- 
trouling  corrupt  ministers  ;  or  of  arming  the  good  with  the 
power  of  faithfully  serving  their  country. 

We  cannot  conceive  upon  what  principles  such  a  system 
of  representation  should  be  deemed  incompatible  with  mo- 
narchy. Monarchy  seems  essential  to  all  slates  where  there 
exists  a  great  inequality  of  rank  and  property.  It  is  neces- 
,iaryto  compress  the  fury  of  contending  parties;  whicli  with- 
out the  restraint  of  a  powerful  chief,  would  on  every  petty 
cause  of  contention,  tear  each  other  to  pieces; 

The  reflections  we  have  made  arise  naturally  from  the 
consideration  of  the  extraordinary  proceedings  in  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  They  may  be  deemed  not  so  much 
a  trial  of  the  Duke  of  York,  as  the  trial  of  the  house  of 
commons;  which  lias  been  pronounced  guilty  of  having 
violated  its  duty  by  the  alniost  unanimous  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  We  fear  that  throughout,  the  personage 
(illustrious  in  rank  and  station)  whose  character  has  be)eni 
chiefly  implicated  by  the  discoveries  brought  to  light  by 
this  investigation,  has  been  the  viciim  of  bad  advisers  and 
false  friends.  The  only  prudent  step  he  has  taken  througlj^ 
out  has  been  to  resign  his  oflice.  We  hope  that  in  the  soli- 
tude of  retirement  he  will  perceive  the  emptiness  and  vanity 
of  that  life  of  dissipation  to  which  he  has  sacrificed  his  cha- 
racter; and  he  will  recover  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 
The  age  is  not  so  rigid  as  to  exact  great  severity  of  manners 
from  princes.  Let  them  attend  to  the  simple  laws  of  deco- 
rum, and  few  will  wish  to  scrutinize  more  deeply  into  the 
principles  of  their  conduct.       ^ 

It  is  our  duty  to  state  that  we  believe  this  report  to  be  no 
more  than  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  taken  from  the  daily 
papers. 
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AftT.  XIV.— ^  Treatise  on  tlie  Defects  of  the  Dsbior  and 
Creditor  Lowi,  and  the  Consequences  of  Imprisonment  for 
Civil  Debt :  or  an  Address  to  the  Public  in  Btha  If  of  honest 
Debtors  and  injured  Creditors,  with  an  Exposition  of  Facts 
interesting  to  Gentlemen  of  the  Law ;  and  impartial  Ob^ 
serrations  on  the  comparative  Distinction  between  honest 
and  fraudulent  Debtors,  By  W,  Mijichin,  Esq.  8t?o. 
pp.  22-2.     Tipper.  ISOy. 

WHEN  the  late  Duke  of  Ricbmond  was  once  solicited 
to  support  some  parliamentary  measure  of  relief  for  the  per- 
sons confined  for  debt,  his  grace  made  use  of  the  following 
memorable  woids: 

*  As  I  think  no  man  ougHlE  tobeimprisoced  for  any  debt,  1  shall 
always  be  ready  to  support  any  bill  that  may  be  brought  into  par- 
liament, tending  towards  that  object.' 

We  entirely  assent  to  tiie  opinion  of  his  grace,  that  no 
man  ought  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  debt. — The  imprison- 
ment  may  inflict  punishment  on  the  debtor,  but  it  is  no  be- 
nefit to  the  creditor.  It  constitutes  no  part  of  the  payment. 
— Where  there  are  no  means  of  payment,  it  cannot  facili- 
tate the  production  ;  it  tends  rather  to  deprive  the  persoa  of 
all  means. — It  may,  indeed,  gratify  the  vengeance  of  the 
creditor.     But,  we  ask  in  the  name  of  injured  humanity, — 

ISTHU:  LAW  TO  GRATIFY  TIIE  REVENGE  OF    IxNDIVIDUALS  ? 

— VViJI  any  man  of  correct  moral  feeling  and  of  enlightened 
mind  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  r — We  beheve 
not. — ^Then,  on  what  principle  of  reason  or  humanity  can 
we  justify  the  continuance  of  the  practice? 

We  believe  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
the  cases  of  fraudulent  debtors  are  very  few  compared  with 
those  who  are  unfortunate.  Now  by  those  who  are  fraudu- 
lent, what  is  meant  hut  those  who  have  the  means  of  pay- 
ment, but  want  the  will  ? — But  with  such  perions,  imprison- 
ment, as  the  law  now  stands,  instead  of  producing  the  will 
to  pay  is  usually  found  to  excite  the  contrary  volition. 
They  defy  their  creditors,  and  rut  in  jail  on  the  fruits  of 
their  iniquity.— Imprisonment  does  not  operate  as  a  punish- 
ment on  the  fraudulent  debtor,  so  much  as  on  the  upright 
and  unfortunate.  If  the  present  law  were,  according  to  the 
original  spirit  and  practice  of  the  constitution,  not  to 
permit  any  violation  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
debtor,  but  td  make  his  goods,  his  money,  and  lands  in  all 
instances  liable  for  his  just  debts,  the  interests  of  trade,  the 
happiness  of  individuals,  and  the  general  good  of  society, 
would  be  better  secured  than  by  the  present  system,  which 
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in  so  many  instances  outrages  the  feelings  of  philanthropy. 
— The  numerous  insolvent  acts  which  the  legislature  has 
passed  are  so  many  proofs  that  there  is  something  radically 
bad  in  the  law  as  it  now  is;  for  what  must  we  think  of  a 
Jaw,  which  the  legislature  itself  is  continually  obliged  to  vio- 
late ?  Tlie  following  reflections  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  fol- 
ly, injustice,  and  cruelty  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  cannot 
be  too  often  quoted^  nor  too  generally  perused.  ^ 

*  The  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  English  laws  are,  by  Englishmen 
at  least,  loudly  celebrated  ;  but  scarcely  the  most  zeafous  admirers 
of  our  institutions  can  think  that  law  wise,  which,  when  men  are 
capable  of  work,  obliges  them  to  beg  ;  or  just,  which  exposes  the 
liberty  of  one  to  the  passions  of  another. — The  prosperity  of  a  peo- 
ple is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  hands  and  minds  usefully  em- 
ployed. To  ihe  community,  sedition  is  a  fever,  corruption  is  a  gan- 
grene, and  idleness  an  atrophy.  Whatever  bod}'  and  what- 
ever society,  wastes  more  than  it  acquires,  must  gradu- 
ally decay  ;  and  every  being  that  continues  to  be  ftd^  and  ceases  lo 
labour,  takes  away  something  from  the  public  stock.  The  confine- 
ment, therefore,  of  any  man  in  the  sloth  and  darkness  of  a  prison,  is 
a  loss  to  the  nation,  and  no  gain  to  the  creditor.  For  of  the  multi« 
tudei  who  are  pining  in  those  cells  of  misery,  a  very  small  part  is 
suspected  of  any  fraudulent  act  by  which  they  retain  what  belongs 
to  others,  'i'he  rest  are  imprisoned  by  the  wantonness  of  pride,  the 
malignity  of  revenge,  or  the  acrimony  of  disappointed  expectation. 
The  end  of  all  civil  regulations  i?,  to  secure  private  happiness  from 
private  malignity:  to  keep  individuals  from  the  power  of  one  ano- 
ther ;  but  this  end  is  apparently  neglected,  when  a  man,irritated  with 
loss,  is  allowed  to  judge  of  his  own  cause,  and  to  assign  the  punish- 
ment of  his  own  pain  ;  when  the  distinction  between  guilt  and  hap- 
piness, between  casualty  and  design,  is  entrusted  to  eyes  blind  with 
interest,  to  understandings  depraved  by  resentment.'' 

*  Again  he  says,  **  It  may  be  hoped,  that  our  law-givers  will 
at  length  take  away  from  us  this  power  of  starving  and  depriving  one 
another;  but,  if  there  beany  reason  why  this  Jnveterate  evil  should 
not  be  removed  in  our  age,  which  true  policy  has  enlightened  beyond 
any  former  time,  let  those  whose  writings  form  the  opinions  and  the 
practices  of  their  contempcitaries,  endeavour  to  transfer  the  reproach 
of  such  imprisonment  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  till  universal 
infamy  shall  pursue  the  wretch  whose  wantonness  of  power,  or  re- 
▼enge  of  disappointment,  condemns  another  to  torture  and  to  ruin  ; 
till  he  shall  be  hunted  through  the  world  as  an  enemy  to  mankind, 
and  find  riches  no  shelter  from  contempt. 

*  Surely  he  whose  debtor  has  perished  in  prison,  though  he  may 
acquit  himself  of  deliberate  murder,  must  at  least  have  his  mind 
clouded  with  discontent,  when  he  considers  how  much  another  has 
suffered  from  him  ;  when  he  thinks  on  the  wife  bewailing  her  hus- 
band ;  or  the  children  begging  the  bread  which  their  father  would 
have  earned.     If  there  are  any  made  so  obdurate  by  avarice  or 
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cruelty,  as  to  revolve  these  comequences  without  dread  or  pity,  I 
must  leave  them  to  be  awakened  by  some  other  power,  for  I  write 
only  to  human  beings/* 

*Lord  Chancellor  Talbot/says  the  author,has  remarked, that,  'the 
debtor  sufficiently  pays  any  sum  by  an  imprisonment  of  three  months ^ 
according  to  the  principles  of  real  humanity  and  good  policy/  Strict- 
ly applying  this  remark  to  the  impris()nm»*it,  as  bein^  intended  to 
punish  the  debtor,  it  is  unquestionably  correct ;  for,afler  a  man  has 
suffered  that  period  in  prison,  it  becomes  a  severe  punishment;  the 
moral  claim  of  the  creditor  to  payment  ceases  in  the  mind  of  the 
debtor;  and,  as  the  punishment  is  given  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt^ 
ought  it  not  to  be  limited,  that  the  creditor  should  be  convinced  it 
is  more  his  interest  to  take  what  the  debtor  can  pay,  than  vainly 
endeavour  to  hold  him  in  confinement  when  it  is  known  he  cannot 
pay,?' 

Theinjusticeof  the  present  system  is^truly  and  forcibly 
shown  in  the  following  observation  ; 

'Liberty  is  the  gift  of  God,protccted  and  confirmed  by  the  law  of 
the  land  ;  yet,  in  defianc?  of  the  laws  of  nature,    religion,  and  civil 
society,  an  Englishman  may  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  put  to  an 
enormous  expenre,  although  he  Joes  not  owe  a  shilling  to  the  per- 
son who  arrests  him  :  and  if  a   malicious  enemy  will  swear  to  a  debt 
of  many  thousand  pounds,  and  consign  the  injured  defendant  to  pri- 
son, for  want  of  bail,  twelve  months  imprisonment  may   be  sustain- 
ed before  the  question  can  be   tried   between  the  parties;  and  if  the 
plaintiff  succeeds  in  recovering  only  twenty  shillings,  the  defendant 
has  no  remedy  for  the  evils  he  has  suffered.     A  man  cannot,  there- 
fore, correctly  be  iiaid  to  be  sent  to  prison  because  he  owes  another 
money,  but  because  he  cannot   find  bail.     Whether  the  person  ar- 
rested be  or  be  not  indebted  to    the  plaintiff  is  no    concern  of  the 
officer  who  executes  the  warrant,  or   of  the  attorney  who  issues  the 
writ.     And  the  judges  of  the  If-rid,  whose  province  it  is  to  adminis- 
ter justice  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  iniquitous  procecO.ings,  unless   the  defendant   can   afford,  at  an 
enormous  expence,  to  force  the  plaintiff  to  a  trial  at  law  ;  and  thus 
the  practice  is  suffered  to  continue.     The  defendant  is  never  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice,  judge,  or  magistrate,  to    be  interrogated 
if  he  owe*  the  money;  but  if  any  man  will  swear  to  a  debt,  and  the 
defendant  cannot  procure  two  respectable   and  substantial   house- 
keepers to  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  sheriff's   officer  for   double  the 
sum  which  the  defendant  is  arrested  tor,    he  is  taken  to  a  lock-up- 
house,  the  residence  of  the  bailiff' who  arrests  him,  and  from  thence 
to  a  gaol,  although  convicted  of  no  offence, and  accused  of  no  crime. 
Here  he  is  detained  at  the  suit  of  a   fictitious  or  vindictive  creditor, 
to  the  ^vQdX  detriment  of  all  his  other  creditors,  deprived  of  his  efforts 
to  pay/ 

Some  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
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following  circumstance,  will  be  pleased  with  its  relation. — 
Charity  is  said  in  the  good  book,  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins,  we  believe  that  the  act  which  we  are  about  to  mention 
may  well  be  employed  to  veil  or  to  extenuate  the  frail- 
ties and  vices  of  the  author.— That  excellent  institution  en- 
titled the  **  Society  for  the  relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for 
small  debts,"  which  has,  in  its  aggregate  exertions  of  bene- 
ficence, alleviated  such  a  large  mass  of  human  misery, 
owed  its  establishment  to  the  voluntary  and  unsolicited  ex- 
ertions of  the  late  Dr.  Dodd.  Early  in  theyear  1772  he  re- 
commended the  establishment  to  those  congregations  before 
whom  he  preached  :  and  on  this  occasion  at  least  his  oratory 
was  applied  to  a  purpose  which  no  wisdom  and  no  virtue 
need  blush  to  own. — ^This  society  still  continues  to  flourish, 
and  while  anyone  object  is  lefc  for  its  relief,  our  earnest 
prayer  is  that  it  may  never  decay  ! ! ! 
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RELIGION. 


Akt.  15. — Eitayson  the  JValure,  Order,  Privilegei,  and  Duties  of  the 
Chrittian  Church.  JVilh  an  Addreut  on  Personal  Religion.  By  Charles 
Dewhirst.  Svo.  pp.  215.  5$  .Condefr 

THE  author  of  this  work  professes  his  object  to  be  to  promote 
**  order,  peace,  and  happiness  in  the  churches  of  Christ."  For 
this  purpose  he  has  written  twelve  discourses,  which  he  terms  Es- 
«ays. — Mr.  Dewhirst  in  Essay  iii.  describes  it  as  one  of  ihe  qualifi- 
cations of  what  he  calls  *'  personal  religion/^  **  to  believe  in  the  rage 
and  reign  of  universal  depraviti/.'*  And  he  draws  a  more  terrific 
picture  of  this  depravity,  than  most  writers  whom  we  have  seen,  for 
he  says, — "  this  depravity,  is  not  only  universal,  as  it  taints  and 
corrupts  the  whole  mass  of  mankind,  but  as  it  extends  to  all  the 
mental  faculties  of  every  individual  person:**— li  this  be  really  the 
case,  surely  the  author  has  grossly  misspent  his  time  in  writing  this 
book;  for  it  must  be  in  vain  to  address  instruction  to  such  a  mass 
of  moral  and  intellectual  putrefaction. — But  Mr.  D.  tells  us  for 
our  comfort  that  "  no  sooner  is  the  soul  sick  of  sin  than  an  ade- 
quate remedy  is  applied;" and  that  *  as  sin  hath  reigned  udto  death, 
«u  grace   reigns  through   righteousness  unto   eternal  life  by   Jesus 
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Christ/  Ve  are  not  inclined  to  be  severe  upon  Mr.  Dewhirst,  who 
appears  to  be  a  devout  and  well-meaning  man,  but  we  requcsfhiru 
before  he  writes  another  book,  carefully  to  study  the  original  idiora 
of  the  scriptures,with  the  lights  which  the  improved  stale  of  bib- 
lical criticism  will  afford. — The  typographical  part  of  this  work  is 
extremely  well  executed  by  Mr.  Gedge,  of  Bury. 

Art.  16. — Sacred  Elucidalinns;  or  Sunday  Eveninf^  Remarks  vpon  the  most 
important  Subjects  that  can  interest  the  human  Hearty  provins:  the  Jfc' 
cessjii/nf  spending  the  Sabbath,  according  to  the  Divine  Command  ;  pe- 
cuUarJy  addressed  to  the  youthful  Part  of  the  Comniuniii/y  but  of  equal 
Importance  to  those  of  riper  Years.  By  Mrs.  Pifkington.  pp.  190  3*.  6d. 
bound.     Harris.   1809. 

THESE  elucidations  are  exhibited  in  the  form  of  eight  lectures, 
which  are  read  on  a  Sunday  evening  by  a  Mr.  VValsingham,  a  pious 
clergyman,  to  the  childrtn  of  Lord  C.  who,  on  his  dtaihbed  had 
entrusted  them  to  his  care.  'J'he  religious  and  moral  i)ibtrucli()n 
which  is  contained  in  this  volume  is  per'^picuously  and  agreeably  con- 
veye<l.  The  doctrines  are  in  unison  wit-h  those  of  the  established 
church. 

Art.  17. — Great  Britain :  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Jfary  in  Lincoln y  on  the  8th  of  February ,  1F09,  beirg  the  Day 
appointedfor  a  General  Fast.     Pytheliev.  William  Het^^  M.A.    Pre- 

.   hendary^  the  Church  of  Lincoln,     pp.  23.   \».  6d.     Scatcherd. 

THIS  sermon  contains  some  sensible  and  patriotic  observations, 
without  any  taint  of  the  fashionable  mysticism  and  absurdity. 

POLITICS. 

AiT.   18. — Considerations  on  the  PracticabfJity^  Policy ^  and  Obligation  of 

\    eommvnicaling  to  the  A  ntives  of  India  Jhe  Kvowlerlge  of  Christianity^  with 

Observations  on  the  Prefatory  Bern  arks  to  a  Pamphlet  published  by  JUajor 

Scott   ffaring.     By  a  late  Resident  in    Bengal.   Svo.  pp.  101.  2«.   6rf. 

1S08 

Art.  19. — TTie  Dangers  of  British  India,  from  French  Invasion  andJifiS' 
sionary  Establishments ;  to  which  are  added  some  Account  of  the  Coun- 
tries  bflneen  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Ganges;  a  J\^arrative  of  the  Re- 
volutions which  they  have  experienced  subsequent  to  the  Expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  and  a  few  Hints  respecting  the  Defence  cflhe  Bri- 
tish Frontiers  in  Hindostan.  By  a  late  Resident  at  Bhagulpore, 
pp.  153.  Blaek,  Parry,  &c.  1808. 

WHEN  the  peaceful  Hindoos  are  exhorted  to  exchang§|  their  re- 
ligious creed  for  that  of  the  Europeans  who  are  settled  in  India,  they 
must  be  naturally  led  to  compare  the  different  effects  which  the 
different  systems  produce  in  their  several  adherents.  If  they  find 
that  the  great  moral  virtues  of  temperance,  justice,  and  mercy,  arc 
not  mor*'  trequent  nor  more  resplendent  among  the  professed  believers 
in  Christ,  than  in  Brahma,  they  mu:l  necessarily  infer,  however  er- 
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roneously,  that  their  ownsystpm  Is. not  at  least  inferior  in  worth  to 
that  which  Dr.  Buchanan  and  his  coadjutors  are  anxious  to  intro- 
duce. While  the  Hindoos  observe  that  the  only  object  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  land  on  the  peninsula  of  India,  is  the  gratification  of  sen- 
suality or  avarice,  is  it  probable  that  they  will  ever  be  induced  t-j 
listen  to  tliose  wb  )  wish  to  substitute  the  Gospel  f.»r  fhe  Sii;«sler?  The 
Sober  and  reflecting  part  of  the  Hindoos  may  reason  thus. — In  what 
respect  are  we  likely  to  be  benefited  by  changing  our  creed  to  adopt 
that  of  those  who  live  wori>e  lives  than  we  do  ourselves?  Kvcn 
if  the  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  were  less  than  they 
are,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  wise  and  considt-rate  man  wouUi 
wish  the  attempt  to  be  made  by  those  persons  who  preach  specuhi- 
lations,  which  if  they  were  etpbodied  in  the  practice  of  common 
life,  would  diminish  the  general  stock  of  morwl  goodness,  of  honesty 
and  truth. — If  the  object  of  Dr.  Buchanan  aiul  the  evangelical 
host  were  not  to  substitute  one  set  of  mystical  doctrines  for  another, 
but  to  change  a  bad  moral  system  for  a  better, we  might  be  more  wil- 
ling to  commend  the  attempt,  however  uncertain  the  chance  of  ac- 
complishing the  generous  design. — Rut  at  present  the  danger  of  any 
endeavour  to  disturb  the  religious  establishment  of  Hindojtan  is  so 
great  tliat  we  must  earnestly  deprecate  any  innovating  temerity, and 
rather  wish  that  the  change  in  the  theology  of  the  Hindoos,  if  any 
change  be  to  take  place,  should  be  left  to  the  tardy  and  almost  im- 
perceptible operation  of  time,  than  be  begun  by  zealots,  whose 
frantic  indiscretions  will  be  productive  of  nothing  but  animosity 
and  strife.  i 

*  Shall  we,'  says  the  author  of  the  Dangers  of  British  India,  &€, 
'for  the  precarious  benefit  of  converting  a  few  Hindoos,  plunge 
Hindostan  in  rebellion,  and  occasion  the  massacre  of  every  Eng- 
lishman who  resides  there?  Is  the  work  likely  to  succeed?  or  is 
it  not,  rather,  one  that  w-e  might  wish,  indeed,  to  accomplish,  but 
one  so  full  af  danger,  and  so  improbable  of  success,  that  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  throwing  no  obstacles  in  its  way,  and  with 
leaving  the  rest  to  the  good  will  of  God,  and  to  the  slow  influence  of 
example.' 

The  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  to  Christianity,  if  it  can  be  effect- 
ed, would  probably  be  attended  with  a  revolution  in  their  dietetic 
habits, of  which  the  influence  would  be  very  .sensibly  felt  in  their  pas- 
sions and  their  health.  Would  the  thousands  who  now  subsist  on 
a  farinaceous  and  vegetable  diet,  become  eaters  of  Jlesh?  And 
would  the  diminution  of  the  superstitious  reverence  which  is  now  che- 
rished for  the  sacred  cow,  be  attended  with  general  benefit,  if  it 
made  the  natives  voracious  consumers  of  animal  food  ? 

*  When  Brama,'  says  the  late  enlightened  resident  at  Bhagulpore, 
*  under  the  shade  of  the  banian  tree,  instructed  his  disciples  in  the 
duties  of  temperance,  seclusion,  and  prayer,  he  intended  as  well  to 
establish  regulations  for  their  personal  welfare,  as  to  found  a  faith 
which  the  powers  of  time  should  not  destroy.     Of  climate  he  kne.Y 
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the  effects  to  be  uniform  and  active.  Where  the  labours  of  the  ox 
were  so  needful  on  the  road  and  in  the  field  ;  where  the  cow's  milk,  so 
useful  to  maOjWas  in  quantity  so  small,  the  preservation  of  these  ani- 
mals from  the  violence  cf  passion  or  the  lust  of  appetite  became  a 
measure  of  the  greatest  moment.  He,  iherefore,  prohibited  the  use  of 
animal  food  and  enjoined  religious  honours  to  the  cow.  This  worship 
existed  at  an  early  age  inEg\pt,  I  will  not  say  it  passed  there,and  the 
Greeks  wondered  at  ihe  adoration  of  Apis  because  they  were  igno- 
rant  of  the  cause  which  gave  it  birth/ 

*  To  preserve  the  health  of  his  votaries  Brama  required  frequent 
ablutions,  and  to  secure  their  obedience  he  made  the  Ganges  a  holy 
stream.  To  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind  he  forbade  the 
att'-mpt  to  make  prcselytes  :  to  produce  regularity  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  he  established  the  distinctions  of  cast ;  and,  for  the 
further  security  of  his  religion,  he  allowed  no  pleasures  in  its  front 
to  seduce  the  profession  of  strangers,  and  attached  disgrace,  more 
terrible  than  death,  to  the  apostate  of  his  faith.' 


*  A  turban,  a  girdle,  and  a  pair  of  sandals  formed  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  Hindoo's  wardrobe  ;  a  straw  hut  was  a  sufficient  abode. 
Theluxuriousness  of  fashion  neither  altered  the  form  of  their  dress, 
nor  the  structure  of  their  houses,  the  furniture  of  which  seldom  ex- 
ceeded a  mat  and  a  pillow,  an  earthen  pot  and  a  cup  of  brass.  The 
laws  of  abstinence  so  rigidly  prescribed  rendered  these  privations  a 
duty,  while  the  laws  of  safety  rendered  them  wise.  In  a  country 
where  even  the  soil  was  the  property  of  the  prince,  the  appearance 
ofwealthwasan  invitation  to  rapine:  the  tenure  of  occupation 
made  it  imprudent  to  build  for  the  accommodation  of  the  living,  and 
the  custom  of  burning  the  deceased  removed  every  inducement  to 
erect  tombs  in  their  honour,  or  to  venerate  particular  spots  as  the 
depositaries  of  ancestry.  General  charity,  and  religious  pageants, 
formed,  with  the  three  great  events  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death, 
the  chief  calk  on  the  wealth  of  a  Hindoo.  To  excavate  tanks,  to 
plant  fruit  trees,  and  to  construct  ghants  and  pagodas  were  the  uni- 
ted objects  of  pride,  patriotism,  and  devotion. 

'  Forbidden  to  eat,  or  even  to  associate,  with  an  inferior,  though 
professing  the  same  faith,  the  Hindoo  could  have  no  intercourse 
with  a  stranger,  and  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  general  knowledge  of 
mankind.  And,  as  he  could  not  prepare  his  food  without  certain 
formalities  v\hich  it  was  criminal  to  ebserve  but  on  dry  land,  he  was. 
prevented  from  extending  the  boundaries  of  his  commerce  by  sea. 
Maritime  trade  was  left  open  to  those  only  with  whom  religion  for- 
bade him  to  mix,  and  whom  prejudice  taught  him  to  detest.' 

Hence  we  see  that  the  subversion  of  the  religious  creed  of  the 
Hindoos,  if  it  could  be  effected,  must  be  attended  with  a  total 
change  in  their  domestic,  their  civil,  and  political  institutions.  Are 
we,  who  dread  and  deprecate  revolutions  in  the  west,  rashly  to  at- 
tempt to  produce  a  more  mighty  and  tremendous  hurricane  in    the 
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«ast  ? — Are  we  wantonly  to  kindle  the  flames  of  religious  dissention 
among  sixty  millions  of  men? 

There  is  some  force  in  the  following  observations : 

•  The  great  antfquity  which  these  people  claim,  ihe  frequent  com- 
munications with  the  Deity,  and  the  several  manilVstalions  of  him- 
self in  the  fle^h,  which  they  record  and  believe,  are  matters  that  re- 
quire the  closest  investigation  of  the  christian  as  well  as  of  the  phi- 
losopher. Thoy  present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  dtffusion  of 
the  religion  of  thy  former,  which  can  only  be  overcome,  if  so,  by 
analyzing  the  nature  of  Hindoo  superstition  and,  by  tracing  its  dif- 
ferent stages  ;  for  until  we  can  convince  the  Bramin  that  our  sys- 
tem is  the  firbt  in  time,  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  in  precept,  he 
will  tell  us  thai  it  is  derived  from  his,  and  that  the  Shasler  is  the 
source  from  whence  the  christian  faith  has  been  drawn.  Far  from 
questioning  the  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures,  or  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  he  will  say  that  we  believe  but  a  part  of  what  he  does,  and 
that  the  Deity  mi^ht  have  been  onte  incarnate  in  Judea  as  ho  bad 
been  often  in  India  :  that  the  Hindoo  scripiures,as  they  were  carried 
out  of  their  own  country,  were  altered  to  the  local  usages  of  others, 
and  accommodated  to  the  p.)litjcal  views  of  their  professors;  and 
that,  although  we  neglect  ceremonies  and  profess  the  influence  of 
moral  precept,  our  external  conduct  implies  a  total  negligence  of 
visible  adoration  and  gratitude  to  God,  and  the  superiority  of  honour 
to  religion/ 

The  pamphlet  entitled'Considerations  on  thePracticability,  &c.  by 
a  late  resident  in  Bengal,'  is  chiefly  made  up  (»f  an  attempt  to  refute 
the  arguments  of  Major  Scott  Waring,  whose  pamphlets  we  reviewed 
in  our  number  for  April  1808,  p.  401. — The  author  is  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate for  perseverance  in  the  attempt  to  Christianize  HinJostan. 

Art.  19. — Letters  on  the  ^ffairt  of  Spain ^  and  Spanish  America;  with 
Obnervatiom  on  the  Revolution  of  the  Continent.  By  Spdney.  Baldwin. 
1809. 

TFIESE  letters  were  first  published  in  the  evening,  newspaper 
called  the  Statesman. — They  seem  to  be  the  production  of  a  reflect- 
ing and  discriminating  mind  ;  and  what  he  said  respecting  the  pro- 
bable Oite  of  the  Spanish  expedition  has  in  a  great  measure  bt-en  ve- 
rified by  the  event.  The  author  anxiously  desired  that  the  large  ar- 
mament which  was  sent  to  Spain,  should  have  been  dispatched  to 
Spanish  America,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  original  dt  stina- 
tion  of  Ht  least  part  of  the  force  which  was  transported  to  the  penin- 
sula.—But  we  fear  that  the  expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres,  under  Sir 
Home  Popham,  and  General  Whitelock,  had  made  an  impression 
very  unfavourable  to  the  English  name,  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  South  America  ;  and  that  ihey  would  have  distrusted  our 
subsequent  professions  of  friendship  and  protection. — If  the  inha- 
bitants of  South  America  wish  for  liberty  and  independence,  they 
can  vindicate  both  the  one  and  the  other  for  themselves  without  our 
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direct  interference.  If  we  wishedto  favour  such  an  event,  all  tlie 
assistance  uiiich  it  would  be  requisite  for  us  to  afford  them  woufd 
be  to  prevent  France  from  sending  either  emissaries  to  sow  dis. 
senlions  among  them,  or  an  arm<d  force  lo  effect  their  subjugation. 
—  The  papists  in  new  Spain  seem  if  possible  more  ignorant  and  bi- 
goted than  those  of  the  raoiher  ccuntry  ;  and  we  fear  that  an  Eng- 
lish army  would  rather  shock  their  prejudices,  and  excite  their  an- 
tipathies, than  coiiciliaie  their  esteem. 

POETRY. 

Art.   20. — Sonnets  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  other  small  Poems. 
\2mo.   pp.  I i5-     5s.  Kearsley.  1809, 

THESE  Sonnets  are  in  number  seventy-five  ;  the  rest  of  the  volume 
is  occupied  with  imitations  of  Horace  and  some  occasional  pieces. 
The  author  says  that  the  sonnets,  which  are  in  the  usual  strain  of 
that  species  ofccmposition,  *  were  written  to  beguile  a  melancholy 
hour.'  » 

Art. 21. — Camilla  de  Florian^  and  other  Poems,  by  an  Officer^s  Wife.  12m<». 
pp.  1S9.     Dick,  Chiswell  Street.     1809. 

CAMILLA  is  described  as  the  only  surviving  branch  of  the  bouse 
of  Florian,  who  is  enamoured  of  A  nselem,  one  of  the  knights,  whom 
she  excites  to  assert  the  honours  of  the  order,  and  not  to  participate 
in  the  treacherous  surrender  of  the  place  to  the  French.  When  she 
learns  that  the  enemy  have  obtained  possession  of  the  city, she  escapes 
■with  her  female  attendants  by  a  subterraneous  path  to  the  convent  of 
llosa,  where  she  begs  permission  instantly  to  take  the  veil,  as  some 
protection  against  the  indignities  of  the  Fiench. 

*  Long  through  their  arching  windings,  damp  and  drear, 
J  The  cautious  group  repeat  the  step  of  fear  ; 

Prophetic  echoes  come  in  warning  sighs, 
And  frighted  reptiles  from  the  hollows  rise; 
Close  stifling  vapours  damp  the  torches*  breath, 
That  dimly  light  the  silent  caves  of  death  : 
At  length  a  ray  of  streaming  light  appears, 
And  fragrant  odours  sinking  nature  cheers  ; 
The  eager  hands  close  branches  draw  aside, 
And  shew  St.  Rosa's  gardens  opening  wide. 
Camilla  views  with  joy  the  foliage  wave  j 
'Twas  Florian*s  house,  the  fair  superior  gave. 
Mark*d  by  the  hand  of  age,  the  convent  rose  ; 
Around  its  hd^  ih^  svoeets  of  summer  blows, 
Alone,  Camilla  trod  the  hallow'd  way, 
Where  once  her  infant  footsteps  lov'd  to  stray. 
Dear  was  the  scene  to  fair  Camilla's  view  ; 
Near  the  known  porch  the  light  Acacias  grew. 
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As^ain  she  prest — with  ivory  inlaid, 

The  scimbie  couch  of  shining  i-bon  made, 

And  marlcM  ihe  curtaiuM  shrine  retir'd  from  view; 

Inhaled  the  perfume  which  the  incense  threw  ; 

And  meiiow'd  hght,  from  stained  casenjenis  fail, 

With  smiles  of  lit^av'n,  upon  the  sacred  wall.  ^ 

The  painter  there  each  form  of  death  pourtray'd 

From  brightest  Hope  to  Horror's  awful  shade  ; 

Dimly  was  seen  the  sinner's  parting  strife, 

The  pallid  strusgles  of  reluctant  life; 

And  shewn  in  brighter  tints  the  holy  maid, 

On  whom  an  angei's  warning  hand  was  laid; 

Her  mortal  with  celestial  nature  blends, 

And  wrapt  in  extacy,  the  saint  ascends.* 
This  passage  alone,  notwithstanding  two   or  three  incorrect  and 
flat  lines,  is  sufficient  to  evince  that  the  authoress,  Mrs.Susan  Fraser, 
possesses  some  sparks  of  poetical  fire. 

*  Ere  night,  St.  Rosa's  sisters  strew'd  with  flowers 
Camilla's  path,  and  rais'd  their  choral  pow'rs  : 
Solemn  and  ?weet  their  tuneful  voices  swell'd, 

As  o'er  her  spotless  form  the  pall  they  held  : 
It  drops  : — enchantments,  melodies  expire  ; 
The  tapers  sink  with  gleams  of  dying  fire  ; 
The  sisters  lead  Camilla  to  her  cell  ; 
She  bids  Anselem  and  the  world  farewell ! 

*  Meantime  the  knight,  in  humble  garb  array'd, 
Thro'  the  known  haunts  of  Citta  V^ecchia  stray'd  : 
The  victor  yet  the  sacred  altars  spar'd, 

Nor  yet  the  ancient  usages  impairM. 
In  vain  Camilla's  fate  her  knight  deplores, 
And  o'er  her  untrac'd  flight  his  sorrow  pours  ; 
Yet  oft  his  pensive  eye  unconscious  falls, 
On  high  St.  Rosa's  venerable  walls  ; 
Oft,  in  the  evening  hour,  inclines  his  ear. 
To  list'  the  rising  tones,  so  soft,  so  clear ; 
Nor  dreamt  the  ctierish'd  treasure  of  his  heartj 
Bore  in  ;he  vesper  hymn  the  sweetest  part.* 

Lucilla  one  of  the  sisterhood,  who  is  represented  as  more  sensual 
than  devout,  makes  an  artful  but  ineffectual  attenipt  to  involve  the 
knight  in  an  unhallowed  amo^r  with  herself.  Lucilla  vows  ven- 
geance, and  that  vengeance  is  gratified  by  the  destruction  of  Camilla 
under  the  pretext  that  she  had  admitted  the  knight  within  *  St.  Uosh's 
sacred  shade.'  The  knight  does  not  long  survive  her,  he  oppose* 
the  sacrilegious  ravage  of  the  French,  and  seeks  the  spirit  of  Camilla 
*  in  the  silent  grave.*  The  story  itself  is  not  very  distinctly  told,  and 
there  are  several  instances  of  harshness  and  negligencein  the  diction 
and  the  verse. 
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*  To  meet  Anselem's  bend  she  graceful  rose.' 

*  Alike  the  polished  fore-head's  showi/  height/ 

*  The  pensive  fair  heeds  not  the  rays^ 

That  on  her  unveilM  beauty,  searching  plays.* 


*  On  valour's  ashes  shed  a  tribute  uann  : 
And  give  a  glory  to  the  Saviour's/orm/ 

The  ether  poems  consist  of  Versifications  of  Ossian,'*aMorning-walk 
to  the  Levant  steps  Gibraltar,'*  Imitations  of  the  Spanish/  '  Patriotic 
songs  of  Spain/  '  Translations  from  the  German/  and  miscellaneous 
pieces.  The  morning-walk  at  Gibraltar  ^coniains  several  passages 
which  merit  considerable  praise.  'J'he  following  song  is  a  very  spi- 
rited production,  and  breathes  the  true  fire  of  patriotism.  It  is  among 
the  Spanish  songs  and  adressed  to  Elvira. 

*  Should  this  heart,  that  beats  for  thee, 

Be  still'd  amid  the  battle's  rage, 
Let  the  thought  of  victory. 

Elvira's  widow'd  woe  assuage  :  - 

For  that  hour  in  holy  heaven, 
The  patriot  crown  to  me  is  giv'n. 

*  Hush  the  sigh,  repel  the  tear  ! 

O,  never,  never  mourn  my  fate ! 
Sprinkle  flowers  on  my  bier, 

As  cold  I  enter  Seville's  gate  : 
With  smiling  joy  Alphonso  own, 
Whose  patriot  soul  to  heaven  is  flown. 

'*  Shew  my  sons  the  wounds  that  flow  : 

Then  give  their  infant  hands  the  spear  ; 
Let  them  then  the  contest  know, 

That  robs  e'en  infant  hearts  of  fear  : 
Send  them,  unmov'd,  to  bear  their  part  ; 
And  give  your  country  all  your  heart.' 
Art.  2$. — Poem$  on  various   Subjecta.      By  Henry  Richard  Wood^  Etq. 
pp.  128.     5s.  Baldwin.  1809. 

THE  longest  of  these  poems  is  a  love  story  entitled  *  Edwin  and 
Laura.'  Edwin  after  a  long  absence,  which  distress  of  circumstance* 
had  occasioned,  returns  to  visit  his  Laura,  to  cheer  her  with  the  news 
of  his  good  fortune,  and  to  assure  her  of  his  constancy  and  love.  But 
on  arriving  at  the  cottage  he  finds  that  his  fair  one  had  vanished, 
and  a  frien<l  informs  him  that  she  had  after  some  resistance  given 
her  hand  to  another.  This  Cf»nses  Edwin  bitterly  to  lament  the 
misery  of  his  lot,  and  to  inveij^h  against  the  inconstancy  of  the  sex. 
A  si.ort  extract  from  this  part  of  the  poem  will  enable  the  reader, 
without  our  official  animadversionsj  to  appreciate  the  poetical 
powers  of  Mr.  Wood. 
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*  Inconstant  sex,*  the  mnurner  cried, 

At  once  our  bliss  an«l  bane  j 
The  wretch  on  you  who  f  juiulshis  hopet^ 
Shall  ever  lind  ihem  Vain. 

*  Destined  by  bounteous  heav'n  to  prove 
Man's  chiefi-si  good  below  ; 

To  add  a  secret  charR)  to  life, 
And  solace  every  woe. 

*  You  feign  a  soft,  seducing,  guise, 

To  lure  him  to  your  snare  ; 

You  flatter  with  an  angel's  voice, 

Then  leave  him  to  despair. 

'  But  most  for  him,  who  loves  you  best, 

You  spread  the  treach'rous  wile  ; 
Some  dire  misfortune  lits  conceal'd 

Beneath  your  very  smile.* 

We  Uave  it  to  the  female  acquaintance  of  Henry  Richard  Wood, 
Esq.  to  punish  him  in  any  way  they  think  best  for  this  libellous  effu- 
sion. We  only  request  them  in  compassion  to  us  poor  critics  not 
to  sentence  him  to  zvrite  a  recantation  in  verse. 

Art.  24. — Kenneth  andFeneUa.     A  Legendary  Tale,     By  ike  Rev.  F.  S. 
fValley,  D.D.  pp.  55.   2«.  6rf.  Hatchard.     1809. 

WE  shall  let  Dr.  Walley  himself  explain  the  circumstance  which 
gave  birth  to  this  tale. 

*  On  reading  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  and  Guthrie's 
History,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  murder  of  Kenneth  li.by  Fe- 
nella;  which  appeared  to  me  so  fine  a  subject  for  a  tragedy,  or  a 
legendary  lale,that  I  wondered  it  never  had  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  men  of  poetical  talents.  To  the  former  I  found  myself  unequal ; 
the  latter  1  have  attempted — and  of  my  attempt  the  public  must  be 
the  judi^e.  It  is  the  best  effort  of  one  whose  imagination  is  clouded, 
and  whose  ardour  is  cooled  by  old  age  and  infirmities.  But  thij  un- 
finished, and  perhaps  injudicious  sketch,  may  awaken  superior  ta- 
lents and  taste,  to  draw  from  it  a  fine  and  a  finished  picture.  The 
subject  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  is  not  only  founded  on  undoubt- 
ed history,  but  as  it  is  also  intimately  connected  with  the  admirable 
tragedy  of  Macbeth  ;  perhaps,  the  most  impressive  and  perfect  of  all 
the  dramas  of  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived.  What  he  imagines 
lady  Macbeth  to  Aare  6feyi — Fenella  really  was.  And  this  resem- 
blance is  the  more  striking,  us  Guthrie  supposes  that  Fenella  was, 
either  the  grandmother  Of  the  great  aunt  of  Macbeth,  and  that  the 
murder  of  Duncan,  who  was  Kenneth's  great  grandson,  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the   perpetuated    feud  and    animosity    betweta  th« 
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families,  arising  from  the  just  execution  of  Fenelia's  only  son,  by  the 
king's  commands,  and  her  subequent  assassination  of  Kenneth/ 

Length  of  years  must,   we  suppose,  plead  the  Doctor's  excuse  for 
the  waiit  of  poetic  fire. 


•gelidus,  tardante  se!>ecld, 


Sanguis  hebet,  frigentque  effcetaein  corpcre  vires.' 
NOVELS. 

Art  25. — The  Letters  of  a  Peruvian  Princets.  By  Madame  de  Grafigny, 
Jlso^a^a  Sequel t  the  Letters  of  Jza.  Fi/  Ignatius  Bungnri  de  la 
Marche-courmont.  To  which  are  prefixed  a  Life  of  Madame  de  Grafigni/^ 
and  a  short  biographical  Notice  of  Marche-courmont. Translated  from  the 
frenchhy  William  JIudford.     pp.  221.    6s.  Sherwood,  1809. 

THIS  isaltogcther  an  interesting  tale.  Ziiia,  who  is  one  of  the 
virgins  of  the.  sun,  was  dtsiined  to  be  married  to  her  relation  Aza, 
who  was  heir  to  the  sovenignty  of  Peru.  But  the  unexpected  in- 
vasion of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  prevented  the  consumma- 
tion of  her  happiness.  Zelia  is  carried  oflf  by  these  ravjrgers  from  the 
temple  of  the  sun,  and  embarked  on  board  a  ship,  which  is  captured 
by  a  French  vessel  on  its  passage.  Zilia  is  carried  into  France.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel  who  is  a  man  of  generosity  and  honour,  is  ena- 
moured of  her  charms  ;but  the  fair  Peruvian  preserves  the  constancy 
of  her  attachment  to  Aza  in  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  Aza  is 
himself  transported  by  his  conquerors  into  Spain,  where  he  labours 
for  a  time  under  the  misapprehension  that  Ziha  is  dead  ;  and  he  con» 
ceives  a  passion  for  a  Spanish  girl.  A  report  to  this  effect  reaches 
the  ears  ot  Zilia  and  excites  her  sorrow,  but  does  not  destroy  her 
love.  The  continuation  of  the  work  by  de  la  Marche-courmont, 
which  is  very  inferior  to  the  original  of  madarae  de  Grafigny,  con- 
tains various  letters,  which  terminate  uith  the  reunion  with  Zilia,  and 
the  departure  of  the  lovers  for  Quito,  in  their  native  clime.  The 
letters  of  Zilia  breathe  a  refined  and  elevated  passion  mingled  wirh 
just  sentiments  of  virtue  and  correct  views  of  life.  Her  doscription* 
of  the  French  character  and  manners  during  her  stay  in  France,  are 
often  strikingly  correct.  The  picture  which  is  exhibited  of  the  con- 
stancy and  Che  delicacy  of  her  attachment,  which  renders  the  work 
unlike  some  of  those  circulating  poisons  in  the  form  of  novels, 
which   require  an  antidote  to  their  otherwise  deleterious  effects. 

MEDICINE.^ 

Art.  26.— Praff?Cflf  Obaervations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Strictures  in 
the  Urethra.  By  fVilliam  fFadd^  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London,    pp.  88.     Callow.     1S09. 

*  IN  this  pamphlet  Mr.  VVadd  has  detailed  the  various  improve- 
ments in  the  application  of  caustic  substances  to  the  seat  of  this 
deplorable  malady.  From  his  own  numerous  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  different  effects  of   the  caustic  and  the  bougie    in    strictures   of 
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the  urethra,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  latter   mode  of  practice  it 
the  safcbt  and  ihe  best. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  27. — The  Pleasura  of  Benevolence ;  or  the  History  of  Miss  Goodwill ; 
intended  as  a  Companion  to  ihe  Sorrows  of  Selfishness.  By  a  Lady, 
pp.  150.     3s.  bound.     1809. 

THE  habit  of  benevolence,  whether  contemplat«d  in  its  influence  on 
the  internal  disposition  or  the  external  conduct,  contributes  so 
much  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  intlividual,  that  we  consider 
its  culture,  though  viewed  only  in  its  present  consequences,  to  de- 
serve more  attention  than  any  other  moral  quality.  Whatever  work 
it  be  which  tends  in  any  degree  to  nurture  the  principle  of  this 
habit  in  the  youthful  mind  of  either  sex,  will  always  receive  our 
encouragemeHt  and  approbation.  There  is  certainly  such  a  ten- 
dency in  the  present  work,  which  makes  amusement  the  vehicle  of 
instruction. 

Art.  28. — %mmer  Excursions  through  Parts  of  Oxfordshire ^  Gloucester' 
shire^  fVarw'ickshire^  Staffordshire ^  Herefordshire ^  Derbyshirej  and  South 
IVales.  ByE.  I.  Spence,  .Author  of  **  the  Nobility  of  the  Hearty"  and 
"  the  IFedding  Day:*     2  vols.  pp.  567.     Longman.     1809. 

MISS  Spence  is  an  agreeable  traveller.  Her  remarks  are  lively, 
her  anecdotes  numerous,  and  her  descriptions  accurate,  individuated 
and  distinct.  Those,  who  read  for  amusement,  will  find  it  in  her 
work;  and  those  who  read  for  instruction  will  peruse  it  without 
having  any  reason  to  regret  that  their  time  has  been  mispent.  From 
the  account  of  Miss  Spence  we  learn  that  methodism  is  rapidly 
rising  to  its  meridian   absurdity  in  the  principality  of  Wales. 

*  I  was  sorry  to  observe  the  parish  church  of  Llandilo  quite  de- 
serted, and  the  place  chiefly  filled  with  sectaries,  who  crowd  from 
all  parts  to  listen  to  itinerant  preachers.  An  immense  multitude  of 
people  assembled  in  the  market-place  to  hear  one  of  these  preachers, 
who  continued  above  two  hours  making  such  a  hideous  noise  in  an 
unknown  jargon,  and  uttered  with  such  vehemence,  as  could  in- 
spire but  liiile  true  devotion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  such 
extraordinary,  irregular  worship. 

*  A  sort  of  methodislical  mania  is  rapidly  spreading  throughout 
South  Wales.  A  gentleman  in  pointing  out  to  me  the  church  of 
Llannon, informed  me  that  often  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  persons 
to  join  the  parson  and  clerk,  whilst  the  chapel  was  overflowing  with 
a  numerous  congregation. 

*  During  the  last  year,  I  have  since  been  informed,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  chapels  have  been  erected,  and  near  eight 
thousand  persons  admitted  into  the  metbodist  society.' 
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Akt.  ?9. — Patu9  and  Jrria^  a  Tt^e^y  ;  in  Jive  Acti,  To  wliich^u  pre. 
fixed ^  a  Letter  addrested  to  R.B.  Sheridan^  Etq.  on  the  present  State  of 
the  Stage.    f«.  W.    pp- H.    Lackington.     1809.- 

IN  his  prefatory  letter  to  T.  Sheridan,  Esq.  the  author  asserts 
that  all  access  to  the  stage  i«  ^carefully  barred  against  all,  except 
thos«  who  have  power  or  interest  in  the  theatre^.' — To  this  cause 
he  principally  ascribes  the  present  scanty  exhibition  of  dramatic 
talent,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  stage.  When  an  author's  play  is 
rejected  he  must  necessarily  experience  considerable  mortification. 
This  mortification  he  will  probably  endeavour  to  retort  upon  the 
managers,  whose  taste  and  discrimination  he  will  dispute  ;  and 
whose  conduct  he  will  ascribe  to  envy  or  resentment,  to  ignorance 
or  prejudice.  But  we  believe,  though  these  causes  may  occasionally 
operate,  that  authors  are  not  always  right,  nor  managers  always 
wrong.  In  the  present  instance  we  agree  with  Mr.  T.  Sheridan, 
that  this  tragedy,  though  it  contains  several  poetical  passages,  is  not 
calculated  for  theatrical  representation. 

K'Rt.  ^O.-— Dedicated  to  all  tohom  it  may  concern.  Valentine'' s  Day;  or 
the  amor  out  Knight  t  and  the  Belle  Widow,  A  nev>  and  original  Co* 
medy ;  in  three  •4cts,  prefixed  by  a  Poetical  Appeal  to  the  Critics,  By  one 
Anonymoui.     8»o.    pp.  124.    3*.  6</.    Vernor» 

WE  thought,  on  the  first  sight  of  th's  performance,  that  it  con- 
tained a  satire  on  some  living  wight  ;  but,  if  there  be  any  such 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  author,  it  is  so  subtle  that  it  has  escaped 
our  observation.  The  quantity  of  cum'c  matter  which  this  pamph- 
let contains  will  probably  be  best  estimated  by  those  who  pay  three 
shillings  and  six-pence  for  the  perusal. 

Art.  si. — The  Meteor  ;  or  a  short  Blaze,  but  a  bright  One.  A  Farce,  in 
two  Acts.  ByJ.B.  G&iit.  fVilh  a  prefatory  Advertisement  by  the  Au- 
thor.   pp.i2.2s.    For  the  Author,!  I, Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

THE  author  says  that  this  farce  was  begun  when  he  had  scarcely 
attained  the  age  of  nineteen.  There  is  a  moderate  portion  of  viva- 
city and  mrrriment  in  the  performance,  but  some  of  the  situations 
are  rather  unnatural,  as  where  the  father  of  Harry  on  first  meeting 
him  after  the  loss  of  his  property,  proposes  a  mock-trial  in  order  to 
see  whether  his  son  possesses  any  talents  for  the  law.  One  judge's 
and  two  counsellors*  wii^s are  sent  for.  The  servant  h  pUced  on 
the  bench,  and  the  father  and  the  son  plead  against  each  other.  Some 
parts  of  the  piece  are  spirited  :  but  probability  is  too  much 
violated,  and  the  conclusion  is  abrupt. 

Art.S2. — Thoughts  and  Bemarlcs  on  establishing  an  Institution  for  the  Sup- 
port  and  Education  of  unportioned  respectable  Females.  By  the  Author 
tfth£  ♦  Step-Mother,'  *  Letters  to  young  Females;  *  Constanlia  JVeville, 
or  thefFest  Indian,*  ^c.     pp.  248.    Evo.  Longman.  1809. 

THE  benevolent  authoress  of  this  work  has  long  been  forcibly 
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fttruck  with  the  coinmon'"errors  of  female  education,  and  with  the 
desolate  situation  of  numerous  females  in  this  country,  in  the  middle 
or  even  higher  ranks  of  life,  who  possess  small  and  incompetent  in- 
comes, or  are  totally  destitute  of  the  means  of  support.  As  some  re- 
medy for  these  evils  and  some  alleviation  of  this  distress,  she  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  protestant  nunneries,  which  might  serre 
at  once  as  places  of  education  for  the  young  and  places  of  refuge 
for  the  unfortunate.  Under  proper  regulations,  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  solid  objections,  which  could  be  made  to  such  institutions.  A 
protestant  nunnery  would  differ  from  a  popish,  not  merely  in  the 
mode  of  worship  employed  in  the  chapel,  but  in  two  great  points  of 
Internal  arrangement.  No  females  could  be  suffered  to  be  immured 
lor  life,  by  the  arbitary  mand;ites  of  parents,  and  any  of  the  females, 
who  had  voluntarily  souglit  such  an  asylum,  would  be  permitted  to 
quit  it  when  ^hey  no  longer  found  it  agreeable  to  their  inclina- 
tions. Such  institutions  would  be  highly  useful  by  furnishing  a  sup- 
ply of  governesses  properly  qualified, both  by  moral  and  mental  cul- 
ture, to  undertake  the  task  of  educating  others.  The  want  of  stable 
principle,  or  of  requisite  knowledge  in  persons  of  this  description  is 
the  subject  of  a  general  complaint.  How  many  wives  and  daughters 
of  clergymen,  officers,  &c.  &c,  who  are  left  in  narrow  and  destitute 
circumstances,  would  hail  the  establishment  of  such  institutions,  in 
which  some  of  them  might  find  solace  and  subsistence,  and  others 
might  be  qualified  by  a  salutary  discipline  to  become  useful  members 
of  society,  and  to  return  with  interest  to  the  public  the  benefits 
which  they  derived  from  the  house  !  How  many  females  of  confined 
incomes  might  be  enabled  by  this  means  to  enjoy  a  variety  of 
social  comforts  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain '.  The  au- 
thoress who  signs  herself  Helena  Whilford,  suggests  some  judicious 
practical  details,  which  are  well  deserving  consideration  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  embark  in  such  an  attempt  to  assuage  the  misery, 
or  to  augment  the  happiness,  of  the  most  helpless  but  amiable  part 
of  their  fellow-creatures. 

A«T.  33. — Outlines  of  an  Attempt  to  establish  a  Knowledge  .of  Extra, 
neous  Fossils  on  scientific  Principles.  In  two  Parts.  By  fFilliam 
Martin^  F.  L.  S.  JutHor  of  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Petrifactions  coi. 
lected  in  Derbyshire,  pp.  i^li,     Ss.    White.  1809. 

EXTRANEOUS  fossils  seem  to  be  considered  by  the  author 
as  those,  which  possess  an  organic  structure  which  has  originally 
been  that  of  a  plant  or  animal.  In  the  present  work  Mr.  Martin 
establishes  the  following  positions,  that,  *  all  natural  bodies  without 
life,  found  on,  or  beneath,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which  are 
not  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  belong  to  the  fossil  kingdom. 
Such  bodies  are  either  reliquia  or  minerals.'  2.  That*  an  organic 
structure,  immediately  or  derivatively  that  of  a  plant  or  animal,  is 
the  essence  of  an  extraneous  fossil  or  reliquium.  By  this  alone  is  it 
characterized  or  distinguished  from  a  mmeral,'  3.  That*  it  is  the 
organic  form  alone  on  which  the  arrangement   of  reliquia  must  be 
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founded/  4.  That  *  the  primary  divisions  of  the  arrangement 
(orders,  genera,  &c.)  should  agree  with  such  natural  divisions  of 
plants  and  minerals,  as  are  determinable  by  the  form  of  the  fossil 
subject/  5.  That  *  the  specific  differences  in  reliquia  depend  on 
the  specific  differences  of  form  in  the  original  bodies.  One  species  of 
plant  or  animal  can  give  but  one  real  or  genuine  species  of  extraneous 
fossil/  6."  That  '  specific  distinctions  of  reliquia  being  founded 
only  on  the  organic  form,  it  follows  that  their  geological  and  minera- 
logical  affections,  with  their  modal  diversities,  &c.  merely  charac- 
terize specimens/  7.  That  *  the  specific  descriptions  of  reliquia  are 
to  be  given  according  to  the  principles  of  botany  and  zoology— 
those  of  the  specimens  according  to  the  specimens  of  mineralogy, 
and  geology/  8.  That  *  the  nomenclature  of  reliquia  should  always 
manifest  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  original 
bodies/  Mr.  Martin  appears  to  have  exhibited  much  judgement  in 
his  classification  and  nomenclature  ;  and  his  work  is  particularly  va- 
luable from  his  having  repeatedly  confirmed  by  his  own  experience 
a  large  portion  of  the  facts  which  he  has  advanced. 
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Art.  I. — Illustrations  of  the  Four  Gospels,  founded  on  Civm 
cumstancts  peculiar  to  our  Lord  and  the  Evangelists.  Bi/ 
John  Jones,    pp.  672.  8ra.     Longman.     1808. 

THE  learned,  ingenious,  and  reflective  author  of  these 
Illustrations,  says  in  his  introduction  that  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect in  the  present  performance, 

'  classical  quotations,  leatjned  references,  or  verbal  criticisms,  but 
an  analytical  detail  of  the  sayings  and  works  of  Jesus  Christ,  toge- 
ther with  the  explanations  of  obscure  passages,  founded  on  facts,  as 
far  as  they  could  be  collected  from  historical  investigation,  or  de- 
duced from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  by  an  active,  but  regu- 
lated, imagination.* 

The  author  next  says  that, 

'  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of  idear,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  artificial  order,  is  the  only  law  that  regulates  tlie  human 
mind/  *  is  a  broad  and  distinguishing  feature  in  the  present  pubbca- 
tion  ;'  and  thai  *  the  law  of  association,  when  properly  attended  to, 
and  skilfully  applie<!,  as  it  tends,  while  it  elucidates  the  meaning, 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the, evangelic  records,  will  form  a  new  sera 
in  the  history  of  Christianity.' 

We  shall  see  as  we  proceed, some  of  the  purposes  to  which 
Mr.  Jones  applies  this  doctrine  ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  it 
will  not  stand  him  in  sucli  good  stead  as  he  seems  to  in^agine. 
We  do  not  precisely  know  what  Mr.  Jones  means  when  he 
asserts  that  *  the  application  of  this  principle  will  form 
a  new  sera  in  the  history  of  Christianity.'  Does  he  moan 
that,  froin  henceforth,  all  doubts  respecting  the  div-tie 
original  of  Christianity  will  be  removctl,  that  the  e\idtiue 
will,  in  future,  be  mure  luminous,  and  the  conviction  .ot  the 
truth  consequently  less  hesitating  and  obscurfe  ?  We  do 
not  see  how  such  a  result  is  to  ensue  from  the  means   which 
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the  learned  author  proposes  to  employ.  For  if  our  Saviour 
and  his  disciples  were  guided  by  such  a  principle  as  Mr. 
Jones  imagines,  in  what  they  said,  we  think  that  it  would 
tend  to  prove  the  gospel  a  mere  human  composition. 

If  a  divine  and  supernatural  influence  were  employed  in 
producing  the  gospel,  it  must  have  been  designed  to  coun- 
teract the  ordinary  assjciations  of  the  human  mind.  For  a 
divine  or  miraculous  influence  is  never  exerted  in  vain; 
but  to  what  purpose  could  it  have  been  exerted,  if  this  doc- 
trine of  the  association  of  ideas,  of  which  the  author  so 
highly  extols  the  operations,  could  have  confirmed  the  truth 
of  the  evangelical  history  without  any  extraordinary  aid^ 
Besides,  v  hen  we  are  told  that,  *  the  doctrine  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  is,  in  the  absence  of  artificial  order,  the  only 
law  that  regulates  the  human  mind,'  and  that  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  is  sufficient  to  *  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  evangelical  records,'  the  sagacious  theologue  seems  to 
have  reasoned  as  if  the  evangelists  sat  down  to  write  their 
several  narratives,  without  an  object,  or  a  plan,  and  that 
they  sufl'ered  themselves  to  be  carried  in  the  course  of  their 
relations,  wherever  the  eccentricities  of  this  principle  of  as- 
sociation, or  wherever  any  real  or  fancied  resemblances  might 
conduct  the  mind.  But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  evangelists  were  not  directed  by  some  predominating 
motives  and  some  determinate  plan.  These  motives  and  this 
plan  would  naturally  and  necessarily  induce  them  to  prefer 
one  mode  of  arrangement  to  another,and  to  group  the  events 
and  their  circumstances  together  in  such  a  manner,  as  the 
active  principle  of  volition  ratherthan  the  blind  force  of  asso- 
ciation, or  in  other  words,  as  choice,  rather  than  chance  im- 
pelled. When  we  come  to  examine  the  gospel  of  John,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  and 
thai  this  evangelist,  instead  of  leaving  his  narrative  to  the 
confused  order,  which  the  sole  guidance  of  association  would 
naturally  produce,  grouped  the  materials  of  his  history  toge- 
ther in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  most  likely  to  answer  the 
specific  end  which  he  had  in  view. 

Mr.  Jones  supposes  with  Michaelis  that  'John  the  evan- 
gelist wrote  his  gospel  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics 
and  those  of  the  Sabians,*  or  those  who  asserted  John  to  be 
the  Messiah.  But  he  does  not  think  that  the  German 
critic  was  successful  in  dissipating  the  obscurity  of  the 
gospel,  by  the  light  of  this  hypothesis.  For,  says  the  saga- 
cious author  of  these  Illustrations, 

*  if  he  (Michaelis)  had  perused  the  works  of  Irenaeus  and  th* 
rtcogniiiom  ascribed  to  Clement,  with  proper  adentiotiy  he  would 
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have  come  at  the  truih  in  a  direct  road,  and  probably  would  have 
hjet  with  complete  success-  Irenaeus,  lib.  iii.  c.  3,  asserts  that  John 
published  his  gospel  to  exterminate  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics/ 

We  are  very  willing  to  pay  all  due  deference  to  authority  » 
but  no  aulhority  has  any  influence  with  us,  that  is  no^  sup- 
ported by  a  preponderance  of  argument.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  show  by  the  most  cogent  evidence,  that  John  had  no 
intention  whatever  to  refute  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  nor 
to  subvert  the  theory  of  Gnosticism  in  the  composition  of 
his  gospel.  John  seems  to  have  had  a  far  greater  and  more 
Useful  object  in  view  than  to  correct  the  mistakes,  or  to  ex- 
pose the  absurdities  of  a  sect. 

]\'Jr.  Jones  will  certainly  allow  that  the  evangelist  John 
must  himself  have. been  a  better  judge  of  the'  design  with 
which,  and  of  the  end  for  which,  he  wrote  his  account  of 
Jesus  thanlren8eus,in  whose  traditionary  information  but  little 
confidence  ought  to  be  reposed.  Now  St.  John  has  himself 
expressly  told  us,xx.SO,  31,  that  his  account  of  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  Jesus  might  have  been  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  but  that  he  had  made  a  selection  of  particulars  for 
the  express  purpose  of  establishing  the  conviction  of  this 
momentous  truth,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  a  truth 
which  he  regarded  as  eminently  favouring^  the  productiori  of 
virtue  and  o  f  happiness.  Hoxxot  f/.h  sv  ^ataAAa  a-nf/.tiac£7roina'iv  :— 
Jesus  had  exhibited  many  other  signs  or  proofs  of  his  Mes- 
siahship,  but  those  which  John  had  introduced  into  his 
memoirs  he  thought  sufficient  to  dissipate  all  doubt  respect- 
ing the  real  character  of  Jesus. 

All  the  great  and  astonishing  actions  of  Jesus,  which  John 
relates  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  were  designed  princi- 
pally as  evidence  of  his  Messiahship  ;  where  this  was  not  the 
speci^fic  object  for  which  they  were  related,  the  reader  will 
find  that  it  is  always  on  account  of  some  discussion  respect- 
ing the  Messiahship  oT  Jesus,  to  vvhich  they  gave  rise. 
The  first  of  these  a-vifjiEix,  or  signs  of  his  Messiahship  which 
John  records,  is  that  which  he  displayed  at  a  marriage-feast 
in  Galilee,  After  the  relation  of  this  miracle  the  evangelist 
says,  fTiVrwcrav  kj  wtov  6i  (/.aOi^irou  aurs,ihey  considered  it  at  the 
time,  as  a  credible  proof  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  A  short 
time  after  this  Jesus  went  to  Jerusalem  In  order  to  keep  the 
Passover,  when  he  drove  the  money-changers,  &c.  out  of 
the  temple.  Here  Mr.  Jones  affirms  that  there  is  an  ana- 
chronism in  the  narrative  oT  Jc>hn>  of  which  be  discovers 
the  cause  in  his  favourite  principle  of  association.  He  says 
that, 

*  the  similarity  between  these  two  events,  namely,  the  bitter  disap^ 
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pointment  of  the  populace,  caused  them  to  be  united  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer;  and  he  absolutely  blends  them  together  in  the  same 
paragraph;  though  in  fact  they  were  separated  by  the  whole  extent 
of  his- ministpy.' 

Now  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  discover  any  such 
similitucle  between  the  two  occurrences,  of  converting  the 
wine  into  water,  and  of  the  purifying  the  temple  from  the 
sordid  traffic  which  defiled  it,  as  would  have  caused  the 
writer,  by  tiie  conneciing  force  of  association,  to  incorpo- 
rate both  in  one  paragraph,  instead  of  any  close  associating 
resemblance  between  the  two  transactions,  we  discover  none 
in  the  manner,  the  circumstances,  or  the  result,  except  as 
far  as  both  tended  lo  prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. In  this 
instance  at  least  we  think  that  very  litilc  sagacity  is  requir- 
ed to  discern  that  Mr.  Jones  has  not  been  happy  in  the 
application  of  his  principle. 

The  evangelist  John',inslead  of  groupinghis  facts  together, 
as  Mr.  Jones  supposes,  as  the  wayward  principle  of 
association  might  impel,  appears  to  have  classed  them  in 
chronological  order;  and  we  consequently  find  that  he 
details  some  of  the  signs  which  Jesus  exhibited  of  his  Mes- 
siahship  in  every  succeeding  year  of  his  ministry.  He 
arranges  the  particulars  of  his  narrative  according  to  the 
division  of  the  passovers.  We  see  nothing  at  all  improbable 
in  the  supposition  thai  the  expulsion  of  the  money-changers, 
&r.  happened  twice  ;  or,  if  it  did  not,  we  are  more  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  incident  which  is  related  in  Mark  xi.  15 
— 17  has  been  inserted  in  the  wrong  place,  than  that  John, 
who  was  a  constant  attendant  of  Jesus  has  deviated  in  this 
instance,  from  that  chronological  order,  which,  in  other  re- 
spects, he  has  uniformly  observed. 

We  shall  now  proceed  in  our  proofs  that  the  gospel  of 
John  was  not  written  for  the  purpo^  of  refuting  the  errors 
of  the  Gnostics,  but  of  establishing  the  important  truth  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  John  himself  has  told  us  that 
-this  was  the  purpose  for  which  he  wrote;  and  our  regard 
for  his  c.-^ndour  and  veracity  will  not  suffer  us  lo  believe  that 
he  had  any  other  objects  in  view  than  those  which  he  has 
himself  didincthj  explained.  Passing  for  the  present  over 
the  introductory  paragraph  to  these  memoirs  of  John,  which 
some  of  our  learned  friends  suppose  to  be  an  early  interpo- 
lation from  the  little  connection  which  it  seems  to  have 
with  the  rest  of  the  iiistory,  the  first  proof  which  the  author 
produces  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  is  the  express  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Baptist,  i.  34 — 6.  This  confession  of  the 
Baptist  induced  two  of  his  disciples  to  follow  Jesus  as  the 
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Messiah,  37 — 42.  Nathaniel  professes  his  conviction  of  the 
same  Irulh,  50.  '     - 

In  c.  iii.  1 — 21,  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus  seen>s  to 
have  been  inserted  on  account  of  the  strong  and  perspicuous 
declaration  which  Jesus  makes  of  liis  Messiahsliip,  and  of 
the  happy  consequences  which  would  be  the  result  of  a 
behef  in  that  important  truth.  In  the  same  chapter  23 — S6, 
the  Baptist  is  again  introduced  to  hear  t)is  leslimony  to  the 
same  truih,  which  he  had  previously  announced.  In  c.  iv. 
26,  the  Messiahsiiip  of  Jesus  is  proclaimed  by  himself  in 
Samaria  and  assented  to  by  the  SamaritanSj^42.  Jesus  then 
exhibits  a  second  s\qi\ ,  oeutb^ov  (7r](j.E7ov ,  of  his  Messiahship,  by 
healing  the  son  of  the  nobleman  at  Capernaum.  The  evan- 
gelist has  yet  made  no  direct  nor  even  covert  allusion  either 
to  Gnostics  or  to  Gnosticism.  Tiie  iiealing  of  the  cripple, 
at  the  pool  of  Beihesda,  c.  v.  appears  to  have  been  related 
not  more  as  a  sign  of  thie  Messiahsiiip  of  Jesus,  than  lor  the 
sake  of  detailing  the  discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise,  in  the 
course  of  which  Jesus  repeatedly  asserts  his  claim  10  that 
exalted  character,  22,  25,  26 ;  and  he  supports  it  by  accu- 
mulated arguments  32 — 47.'  The  narrative  in  vi.  1  — 14  whic|i 
records  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  persons  with  five  loaves 
and  two  small  fishes,  is  rarefully  coupled  with  the  conclusion 
whi{;h  it  suggested,  !'oti  8t6;  hiv  a>.>^92g  '0  '^^o(priTr]g  \  i^X'^fJi.Evog 
tliTOVKoa-f^ov.  This  relation  also  furnishes  an  opportunity  of 
contrasting  the  real  with  the  supposed  character  of*  the 
Messiah,  of  rescuing  it  from  the  grossness  of  popular  preju- 
dice, of  separating  the  false  motives  which  multiplied  the 
votaries  of  his  kingdom  from  those  which  he  himself  approv- 
ed, and  of  establishing  a  correct  estimate  of  the  permanent 
advantages,  the  imperishable  satisfaction  which  would  result 
from  cherishing  the  momentous  truth  which  he  taught, 
vi.  24—59. 

The  whole  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  c.  vi.  has  a  close 
reference  to  his  Messiah-character  in  which  he  represents 
himself  as  a  teacher,  whose  doctrine,  if  it  were  once  fixed  in 
the  mind  and  affections,  would  confer  permanent  felicity. 
What  he  said  had  so  little  to  gratify  the  secular  hopes  and 
impatient  selHshness  of  his  auditors,  that  many  of  them  lei't 
him  in  disgust;  but  it  impressed  this  conviction  on  his  disci- 
ples, that  iie  was  tlie  Messiah,  Qg,  The  account  of  the  feed- 
ingot  tl)c  five  thousand  persons,which  precedes  ihisdiscourse, 
and  tile  discourse  itself,are  in  strict  unison  with  the  onl}  scope 
of  Jolm  in  writing  his  gospel,  to  prove  lie  Messiahsiiip  of 
Jesus,  afid  to  elucidate  the  true  nature  and  obj«ct  of  that 
character. 
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*  This  is  written  to  convince  you  that  Jesus  is  the  son  of  God  ; 
and  that  this  conviction,  by  operating  on  your  minds  and  conductj^ 
may  be  crowned  with  the  fruits  of  virtue  and  of  happiness/  xx.  31. 

What  is  said  iti  the  beginning  of  c.  vii.  was  evidently  de- 
signed to  introduce  the  account  of  the  contending  opinions 
which  were  entertained  respecting  his  pretensions  to  the  cha- 
iracler  of  Messiah,  of  which  there  is  a  very  lively  represen- 
tation in  the  quick  transitions  of  the  dialogue  in  c.  vii.  in  the 
irritation  that  is  excited  by  opposition,  in  the  impatient  con- 
tradictions and  the  fervid  replies!  The  fluctuating  sensations 
of  tht  Jews  respecting  the  true  character  of  Jesus  are  well  con- 
trasted with  his  internal  unshaken  consciousness  of  veracity. 
We  request  the  reader  to  peruse  vii.  10. — oS.  with  atten- 
tion, not  only  for  the  exact  delineation  which  it  contains  of 
the  polemical  feuds  which,  at  that  lime,  agitated  the  Jews  re- 
specting the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  but  because  it  proves  how 
earnest  the  writer  was  in  his  endeavour  to  establish  the  claims 
of  Jestts  to  that  rxalted  character. 

The  animated  vindication  of  his  Messiah-character  which 
Jesus  had  delivered  in  c.  vii.  together  with  the  petulant  ob- 
jections, tiie  angry  opposition,  and  fluctuating  scepticism  of 
the  Jews,  seems  to  be  resumed  in  c.  viii.  12 — 69.  A  similar 
scene  is  exhib  ted  in  c.  ix.  in  which  the  narrative  of  the 
lie;iling  of  a  blind  man  gives  ri^e  to  a  vehement  altercation 
among  the  Jews,  the  grt^t  drift  of  which  is  to  prove  the 
IVlessihh-charactcrof  Jesus.  In  2^i,  we  find  that  the  Sanhedrin^ 
had  proijibiitd  the  api  lication  of  that  character  to  Jesus  un- 
derthe  penalty  of  excommunication.  In  37,  JesushimseU  dis- 
til ctly  avows  that  character  to  ijie  blind  man  whose  sight 
he  had  restored.  In  c.  x.  J — 18.  J<sus  defends  the  reality 
of  his  pretensions,  tie  jnlegiiiv  of  iiis  character,  and  the 
purity  of  his  desigi  s.  Alter  this  tl  e  violent  dissentions 
which  previ.iled  among  the  Jews  respecting  his  character, 
his  preierisions  and  designs  are  again  vividly  described;  but 
the  scope  of  the  vvhole,  as  it  is  rtprtsenled  by  the  evangelist, 
was  evidently  to  impress  those  for  whom  his  account  was 
written,  with  a  conviction  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 

The  beautifully  circumstantial  account  of  the  revival  of 
Lazarus  in  c.  xi.  is  made  subservient  to  the  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  the  Messiah-character  of  Jesus  9.5 — 27. 
42 — 45.  The  Jewish  hierarchy  had  now  determined  on  the 
destruction  of  Jesus  and  were  insidiously  machinating  the 
accomplishment.  In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  history 
the  evangelist  seems  carefully  to  have  selected  such  particu- 
lars as  tended  most  to  evince  that  truth  which  it  was  his  pri- 
mary object  to  establish.  In  c.  xii.  I. — 36.  Jesus,  though 
his  mind   was   perturbed  with  the  gloomy  apprehension  of 
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approaching  death,  makes  his  public  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
He  argues,  24 — 27,  respecting  the  moral  fitness  of  the  event 
which  excited  both  his  sorrow  and  his  fear  ;  while  he  re- 
peatedly inculcates,  44 — 50y  the  important  truth,  which  the 
Jews  were  so  unwilling  to  believe,  and  which  John  wrote  his 
gospel  to  confirm. 

The  beautiful  anecdote  in  c.  xiii.  1 —11,  seems  to  have 
been  recorded  not  more  as  a  proof  of  the  humility,  with 
which  Jesus  tempered  the  dignity  of  the  Messiah-character, 
than  as  an  example  of  that  tender,  that  sympathising  regard 
which  he  felt  for  his  disciples,  and  which  ought  to  unite  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Messiah-kingdom,  whatever  may  be  the 
differeuce  of  their  rank  or  circumstances,  12. — 17.  The 
instance  of  that  sagacity  by  which  Jesus  foresees  and  fore- 
tells the  treachery  of  Judas,  21,  is  recommended  by 
Jesus  himself  as  one  of  the  many  prbofs  of  his  Messiah-cha- 
racter. His  words  are,  A'7ra^'Ti>,£yu'viMV'7r^oT^yeve<7^ai,'lvoi 
'orav  yevmai,  Triareua-vire,  on  Eya  siixi.  1  tell  you  this  before  it 
comes  10  pass,  that  when  it  does  come  to  pass,  it  may  add 
to  your  conviction  that  I  am — the  Messiah.  The  valedic- 
tory and  consolatory  discourses  of  Jesus,  which  occur  between 
xiii.  31. — 38.  xiv.  xv.  xvi.  are  perhaps  altogether  more  im- 
pressive, more  truly  pathetic  and  sublime,  considering  the 
character,  the  situation,  and  circumstances  of  the  speaker, 
than  any  thing  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  writings  of 
antiquity.  They  paint  the  Messiah-character  of  Jesus  in  the 
most  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  interesting, 
amiable,  and  endearing  point  of  view.  If  ever  magnanimity, 
truth,  sincerity^  devotion,  piety,  gentleness,  benevolence, 
friendship  were  personified,  they  are  seen  exquisitely  delinea- 
ted in  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Jesus  in  this  all-impor- 
tant crisis  of  his  religion,  his  character,  and  his  life.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  Messiah  isplacerl  by  John  on  this  occasion,  in 
the  most  resplendent  light.  While  Jesus  opens  every  source 
of  consolation,  of  hope,  and  joy,  of  devotion,  and  of  cha- 
rity to  his  distressed  and  hesitating  disciples,  the  reader 
will  observe  that  those  consolations,  those  joys,  that  vir- 
tue and  that  charity  were  all  to  centre  in  the  Messiah- 
character  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  conviction  which  the  disciples 
had  of  the  reality  of  his  pretensions,  xiv.  1,2,  ti,  H,  1^9 
14,  K1,  18,  ly,  20,  23,  24,  27,  28;  xv.  1,  2,  4,  o,  <">,  7,  8,9. 
10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20;  xvi.  4,  7,15,20,22,26, 
27. 

Cli.  xvii.  containsan  exquisite  specimen  of  the  glowing  and 
affectionate  devotion  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  stems  to  pour 
from  his  soul  all  its  tenderest  and  most  serious  thoughts.  But 
in  this  we  may  observe  a  desire  to  inculcate  what  it  was  the 
principal  object    of  the  evangelist  to  impress,  a  belief  in  the 
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Messiabship  of  Jesus,  conjoined  with  a  vividjassurance  of  the 
felicity  which  his  followers  would  ultimately  experience. 
Thus  in  verse  S  we  read  : 

*  This  is  life  eternal  to  know  thee,  to  be  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  whom  thou  has  sent,  to  be  the  Christ/ 

These  words  are,  in  fact,  a  summary  of  the  gospel  in  gene- 
ral, and  they  more  particularly  and  specifically  express  those 
truths;  to  confirm  which  John  composed  his  memoirs  of 
Jesus.  The  words  in  v.  3.  contain  the  doctrine  which  is 
taught,  and  the  blessed  result  which  will  follow  from  the  af- 
fectionate observance  of  it  in  the  heart.  In  this  prayer, 
Jesus  in  a  very  natural  manner,  shews  his  behef  in  the  con- 
viction of  his  disciples,  while  he  at  the  same  tiuie,  expresses 
a  lively  hear^-felt  solicitude  respecting  iheir  apostacy. 

'  I  have  impirted  to  them  that  doctrine  which  was  thy  gift  to  mc  ; 
they  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  thou  didst  appoint  me  the  mes- 
senger of  thj/  will.* 

'  O  hol>  father  preserve  them  stedfast  in  that  doctrine  which  thou 
didst  make  knf)wn  to  me,  that  their  lives  may  be  as  consistent  \\ith 
what  I  have  t  tu^ht  as  my  precepts  have  been  with  thy  will/  *  I 
have  instructed  them  in  thy  docirine,  and  ihe  world  hates  them, 
"because  they  are  unlike:  the  world,  as  I  am  unlike  the  world/  *  I  do 
not  imp  In  re  ihi'e  to  remove  them  out  of  the  world,  but  to  keep  them 
from  Its  insidious  wiles  ;  c!*anse  their  hearts  by  the  efficacy  of  thy 
truth  ;  for  the  doctrine  which  1  have  taught,but  which  is  only  thine, 
is  truth  Itself/ 

It  is  singularly,  interesting  to  observe  in  this  prayer 
how  forcibly  Jesus  feels,  in  this  distressing  hour,  that  vivid 
self-salisfaction  which  is  ihe-grateful  product  of  a  life  spent 
in  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues  which  are  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual.  *  I  have  shewn  forth  thy  at^ 
tributes  on  earth ;  I  have  accomplished  the  work  which 
thou  ordainedst  me  to  undertake/  *  1  have  made  thy  doc- 
trine clear  to  all  those  who  arenoldeaf  to  remonstrance  nor  in- 
gei.sible  to  conviction/*  in  this  prayer  we  may  also  ob- 
serve several  repetitions  of  the  same  bentiment,  which  shew 
the  earnestness  of  the  speaker,  and  such  a  recurrence  of  the 
subject  to  the  mind,  as  almost   to    prevent   the   intrusion  of 


*  The  Jewish  idiom,  which  in  general  excludes  second  causf  s,  refers  almost 
every  thing  I o  the  i/njBt'rfjoif  agency  of  the  Deity.  Religious  belief,  though  it 
belhe  eft'ect  not  of  inspiration,  but  of  evidence  operating  on  the  mind,  is  still  con- 
sidered the  product  of  supernatural  power.  I'he  above,  though  a  paraphraslk 
translation  of  the  words,  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  sense,     R£v, 
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other  thoughts.  This  description  seems  closely  adapted  to  the 
situation  oF  the  speaker. 

In  the  description  which  John  gives  of  the  last  sufK  rings 
of  Jesus,  he  makes  a  selection  of  such  circumstances  as  seem- 
ed best  calculated  to  leave  this  impression  on  the  mind  of  tlm 
reader,  that  Jesus  was  to  be  believed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and 
that  his  doctrine  was  the  basis  of  eternal  bliss  The  ground 
of  his  judicial  punishment  is  stated  by  the  incensed  populace, 
xix.  7,  12,  l.'>,  to  consist  in  his  assumplion'of  the  character  of 
the  Messiah.  This  is  more  definitely  explained  in  John  than  in 
the  other  evangelists  ;  and  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  b}'  sup- 
posing that  he  wrote  to  refute  the  Gnostics,  but  to  accom- 
plish the  design  which  he  himseH  has  so  forcihiv  expressed, 
XX.  3  I,  Taura  ^e  ysy^xTTToci,  iva  .7rirsv(n\r£  oTi  Iwh;  hiv  o  x^^^o^i 
0  wof  T8, -^£if  xa<  iva  9ri$££/ovT£j  *  ^w>iv  £X>1T£  £v  TO  ovo/AaTi  amit.  I'h.ese 
words  exfuess  tne  object  (jf  tiie  w;ioie  boc^k,  and  this  John 
endeavoured  to  accomplish,  by  a  selection  of  such  particulars 
as  tended  most  directly  to  prove  it.  The  other  evangelists 
heap  their  relations  together  in  a  manner  leas  consistent  '^itli 
a  pre-determined  method,  but  John  has  evidently  adopted  a 
chronological  arrangement  inthe  composition  of  his  gospel.  He 
does  not,  as  Mr.  Jones  seems  to  suppose,  write  as  associjitiou 
prompts,  and  blend  his  materials  together,  without  any  dc' 
terminate  plan.  He  had  previously  and  deliberately  chosen 
a  panicular  mode  of  narration  for  a  particular  purpose  ;  this 
mode  he  constantly  observes,  and  of  this  he  never  loses  sigiit. 
He  does  not  write,  as  the  theory  of  Mr.  Jones  would  lead 
us  to  believe,  to  refute  the  tenets  of  a  particular  sect,  but 
to  establish  those  momentous  truths  which  are  the  condense 
ed  suhatance  of  the  mission  and  the  doctrine  of  Jesus. 

We  haveprosecuted  this  inquiry  into  the  gospel  of  John, 
not  because  we  love  controversy  but  because  we  venerate 
truth.  In  the  courseof  our  researches  we  have  been  induced 
to  believe  that  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Jones,  that*  the  gospel 
of  Jolin  IS  frt)m  beginning  to  end  levelled  against  these  im- 
postors' the  f  .unders  of  Gnosticism,  to  be  destitute  of  proof. 
John  himself  has  expressly  told  us  the  design  with  which  he 
wrote  his  gospel;  and  the  traditionary  account  of  Irenaeus 
or  of  the  spurious  author  of  the  Recognitions  and  IJomilies, 
deserves  but  small  comparative  consideration.  But,  though 
we  fear  thai  tlie  learned  author  of  this  work  has  like  many 
other  ingenious  ^men  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time  in  con- 
structing a  baseless  theory,  yet  we  must  confess  that  in  nu- 
merous instaiices  we  have  been  instructed  by  liis  erudition, 
struck  by  his  sagacity,  and  delighted  by  the  perspicuity 
and  beauty  of  his  style. 

Mr.  Jones  considers  the  logos  in  the  first  chapter  of  John^ 
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as  intended  to  denote  the  divine  attributes,and  he  thus  para- 
phrases the  two  first   verses  of  the  introduction  to  this  gos- 
pel.    '  From  tl)e  beginning  there  existed  a  God,  -and  those 
perfections  denominated  Logos,  resided  in   God  :  they    are 
so  essential  to  God  that  ihey  constitute  his  nature,  and  from 
the  beginning  he  exists  in  the  exercise  of  them.' — Our   ob- 
jection to  this  explanation  is,  that  it  appears  to  have  no  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  gospel,    nor  to  the  design  with  which 
it  was  written,    nor  to  the  wants  of  those  for   whom  it   was 
composed.     It  certainly  could  not  be   necessary    to  tell  the 
Jews  what  they  knew  sufliciently  well  from  the  Old   Testa- 
ment, that  '  God  existed  from  the  beginning/"  and  that  he 
never  existed  without  his  attributes  ;  for   how  could   it  be 
otherwise?  God  can  no  more  exist  without  his  perfections 
than  a  man  can  breathe  without  his  lungs,  but  it   must  seem 
a  little  incongruous  in  the  evangelist   to  begin  his    memoirs 
of  Christ  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  this  indisputable  truth. 
We  have,  for  some  time^  been    of  opinion    th^t    the  xoyoj, 
which  is  here  mentioned,  means  simply  the  Christian    doc- 
trine;  and  that  as  the  enemies  of  that  doctrine  had    in   the 
time  of  John  derided  it  as  a  modern  innovation,    a   produc- 
tion of  yesterday,  and  had  consequently  placed  it  in  a  subor- 
dinate rank  to  the   Mosaic  dispensation,  John  begins  his  ac- 
count of  this   doctrine   by    asserting    its   superior   dignity 
to  every    other   system,  as   having   been    from  the   begin- 
ning, adapted  by  God  himself  to  the  nature  of  man    and  to 
the  moral  constitution  of  the  world.     When  Tindal  asserted 
that  Christianity  was  as  old  as   the   creation,    he   said    what 
was  true  in  one  sense,  though   not  perhaps  in  that  in  which 
he  designed  it  to  be  understood. 

In  explaining  the  introduction  to  the  gospel  of  John,  and 
indeed  in  explaining  many  other  parts  of  scripture,  much 
difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  different  senses  which  the 
same  word  i&  made  to  assume  in  the  same  sentence,  or  indif- 
ferent parls  of  the  same  work.  I'h us  the  word  Tioyof,  some- 
tinies  means  generallythe  Christian  doctrine  ;  John  xvii.  17. 
xii.  48,  sometimes  the  teaching  of  that  doctrine  ;  xvii. 
20,  and  at  others  the  person  by  whom  it  is  taught,  i.  14.  Nu- 
merous other  significations  of  the  same  work  might  be  pro- 
duced. The  following  appears  to  us  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
three  first  verses  of  John  ;  of  two  of  which  we  have  just  ex- 
hibited the  paraphrase  of  iMr.  Jones. 

The  principles  of  that  doctrine  which  Jesus  taught,  are 
coeval  with  the  creation  of  all  things,  and  have  for  ever  ex- 
isled  in  the  divine  mind,  and  been  incorporated  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  world.     The  Christian   doctrine  is  there- 
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fore  truly  exretlent  and  divine,  God    is  its  original    author, 
and   Ihere  never  was  a  time    when    it  did    not   exist    in  the 
mind  of  God,    by   wliom   all  things  were  made.     We  refer 
tuna  to  Sfov  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  we   will  now  continue 
the  priraplira-e  which  we    have    begun,      God,   who  alone 
has  life  in  himself,  and  who  gave  life  to   all   sentient  nature, 
imparted  the  light   of  the  Christian  doctrine  to   intellectual 
man.     Tliis  light,  on  its  first  dawning,  was   obscured   by   a 
mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  which   obstructed    its    rays 
and  prevented  its  diffusion.     A  ma!j  was  sent  from^God  whose 
panie    was  John.     He  came  to  announce  the    approach  of 
this   doctrine,  and  to  prepare  the  hearts  of  men    for  its   re- 
ception.    He   was    not  the  appointed    teacher   of  the  doc- 
trine, but  his  office  was  to   bear  testimony   to    the   truth    of 
him  wiio  was  to  teach  it.     The  true   teacher  of  the    doctrine 
canie  into  the  world  to  communicate  it    to  every  man  who 
was  wilimg  to  embrace  it.     While  he  was  in   the  world  the 
world  was  enlightened    by  the   doctrine   which   he   taught; 
though  U  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  a  teacher   sent  from 
God/     His  own  countrymen,   to  whom   he   came,  leceived 
him  not  as  the    iMessiah  ;  but  as  many  as   received   him,  or 
believed  in  his  mission,  and  cherished    his   doctrine,  became 
pons  of  God  ;  pious  and   devout,  ameliorated  in  heart   and 
mind.     It  was  not  the  accident  of  birth,  it  was   not   the  de- 
scent from  Abraham,  it  was  not  a  system  of  hnman  contri- 
vance, but   it  was  the  divine  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  operat- 
ing on  the  understanding  and  affections,  which  produced  this 
extraordinary  change.     A  man  like  ourselves  (aa^l)  was  made 
the  teacher  of  this  doctrine,  and  he  dwelt  among  us,  and   he 
fxcited  our  admiration,    and   our  love   by  the    moral  perfec- 
tions which  the  Father  had    commissioned  him    to    display. 
This  ic  the  teacher,  of   whom  John  bore  witness    when  be 
declared,   this  is  he  of  whom  I  said  that  he    who  cogieth   to 
tea<h  after  me  ought  to  be  preferred  before    me,  for  I   am 
inferior     to     liim      in      wisdom    and      in      virtue. — From 
the      treasure    of     his     goodness,     from     his     moral    and 
intellectual     store,    we    have     all    received    a    portion    of 
beneni  ;     and     the    less    favour    of     the     law,     has     been 
replaced  by  the  greater  kindness  and  more  inestimable  blest- 
ing  of  the  gospel.     For  the  law  was  introduced    by    Moses., 
but  a  s\slem  of  more  mercy  and  truth  has  been    established 
by  Jesus   the    Messiah.     That  pure  and    blameless  religion 
whicli  is  most  worthy   of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  best 
suited  to  the  imi)erleclions  of  man,   was  never  thoroughly 
undei stood  till  it  was  taught  by  that  beloved    son,    the    fa- 
voured Messiah,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
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rail  government  of  his  father,  with  the  plan   of  his  provi- 
dence, and  the  secrets  of  his  will. 

We  trust  that  the  paraphrase  which  we  have  here  given, 
expresses  the  whole  meaning  of  the  original;  and,  at  least, 
it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  it  makes  sense  of  the  passage,  and 
a  sense  which  harmonizes  with  tlie  design  for  which  the  gos- 
pel was  confessedly  composed.  This  is  more  than  can  he  said 
of  most  of  the  interpretations  which  we  have  seen — The 
passage  itself  has  occasioned  a  profuse  expenditure  of  eru- 
dition, and  some  commentators  have  ascended  for  the  true 
explanation  to  the  high  empyreum  of  the  Platonists,  or  gro- 
ped for  it  in  the  dark  labyrinth  of  the  Gnostics.  Some  have 
endeavoured  to  catch  it  in  the  dissections  of  etymological 
subtlety,  or  to  extract  it  from  the  laboratory  of  grammatical 
refinement.  But  the  evangelists  were  neither  philosophers 
nor  philologists.  They  were  .acquainted  with  no  other 
metaphysics  than  what  ordinary  observation  will  supply, , 
they  had  no  logic  but  that  of  common  sense,  and  they  used 
words  in  the  way  that  they  found  them  used  by  others,  with- 
out staying  to  consider  whether  they  were  critically  exact, 
idiomatically  pure,  or  philosophically  precise.  The  meaning 
whicli  they  intended  to  convey  in  any  obscure  and  difficult 
passages,  is  rather  to  besought  in  the  common  and  popular 
acceptation  of  the  words,  in  the  diurnal  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  thought,  as  well  as  of  that  in  which 
they  wrote,  than  in  the  philosophical  niceties  of  modern 
criticism,  or  the  delicate  discriminations  of  recent  philolo- 
gists.—Great  difficulties,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  often 
arise  in  the  interpretations  of  scripture,  from  the  use  of  the 
same  word, in  different  senses  even  in  parts  of  the  same  con- 
text, or  from  making  the  same  word  in  a  different  sense, 
the  predicate  of  different  parts  of  the  same  proposition.  Mo- 
dern logic  would  not  endure  this  perplexed  and  perplexing 
process  of  ratiocination.  But  the  evangelists  were  very  in- 
expert and  auk  ward  dialecticians;  and  hence  their  meaning 
may  often  be  more  safely  obtained  from  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  context  than  from  a  minute  atten- 
tion to  any  smgle  sentence  or  particular  proposition. 

It  is  now  time  to  exhibit  a  few  specimens  of  these  scriptu- 
ral Illustrations  of  Mr.  Jones.  Though  we  do  not  assent 
to  the  theory  which  pervades  them,  with  respect  'to  the 
Gnostics,  and  though  we  think  that  the  author  in  some 
of  his  expositions  has  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  philoso- 
phical principle  of  the  association  of  ideas,  yet  we  have 
often  been  both  instructed  and  gratified  by  the  learning,  sa- 
gacity, good  setjse,  and  sober  piety    of  many  of  his  remarks. 
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*No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down 
from  heaven  ;  even  the  son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven.*  This  verse 
has  a  manifest  reference  to  what  we  read  of  Moses,  when  on  the 
mount  with  God  ;  '  Moses  alone  shall  come  near  the  Lord.' — Exod. 
xxiv.  2.  And  after  being  on  the  mount  with  God,  he  goes  dowii  to 
sanctify  the  people,  xix.  10*  Extraordinary  events,  like  established 
institutions,  modify,  it  is  well  known,  the  language,  and  produce 
new  figures  or  modes  of  speech  among  the  people  who  witness 
themj  and  hold  them  in  remembrance.  This  effect  appears  to  hav4 
been  produced  by  this  memorable  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish lawgiver  :  And  to  go  up  to  Gody  to  go  up  to  heaven,  to  see  God^ 
are  expressions  founded  upon  it,  but  which  signify,  without  intending 
any  local  ascent,  simply  io  learn  the  will,  to  know  the  counsels  of  God, 
On  the  other  hand,  tocowe  doivn  fro?n  God^  to  come  down  from  hea- 
ven,  are  phrases,  which  from  the  same  cause  signify  to  reveal  the 
divine  will  to  the  people.* 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  following  observations  : 

*  Our  Lord  well  understood,  and  he  taught  his  disciples  to  under- 
stand  so  likewise,  that  the  existence  and  the  possession  of  demons 
were  doctrines  not  founded  in  truth,  but  the  offspring  of  pagan  su- 
perstition; and  that  those  maladies  which  were  ascribed  to  their 
agency,  really  proceeded  from  natural  causes.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  we  need  only  consider  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  though 
they  usually  conformed  to  the  popular  language,  sometimes  re- 
garded, as  evils  natural  or  moral,  ihose  disorders  which  others  as- 
cribed to  the  instigation  of  the  demons/  ' 


*  But  if  Jesus  was  no  believer  in  demonologv,  howcame  he  to  use 
the  language  of  those  tiiat  believed  it;  and  thus,  instead  of  rectify- 
ing, to  countenance  the  popular  delusion  ?  The  people  were  loo  igno- 
rant and  too  bigoted  to  receive  instruction  on  the  subject  ;  and  not 
to  adopt  their  modes  of  speech,  when  conversing  with  ihem  was  im- 
possible, without  appearing  captious  or  unintelligible.  Resides,  a 
free  and  philosophical  discussion  respecting  the  demons  lay  rather 
within  the  province  of  enlightened  reason  than  of  divine  revelation; 
and  so  circumstanced  was  our  Lord,  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  with  the  utmost  caution  in  teaching  even  those  few  fun- 
damental truths  which  were  the  immediate  objects  of  his  mission.  It 
was  his  custom,  and  the  custom  was  sanctioned  by  the  soundest 
reason,  to  oppose,  in  direct  terms,  no  errors,  to  inculcate  no  truths, 
however  important,  the  obvious  tendency  of  which  was  to  alienate, 
or  to  inflame,  his  countrymen.  The  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom, 
the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  reception  of  the  gentiles  to 
share  in  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  are  among  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  ;  yet  so  great  was  the  tenderness  he  felt  for  the  pre- 
judices of  his  hearers,  and  so  comprehensive  were  his  views  as  to  the 
best  means  of  ultimately  triumphing  over  them,  that  he  never  open- 
ly inculcated  truths  so  off"ensive  :  and  he  was  content,  durijg  his 
ministry,  to  do  little  more  than  evince  the  divinity  of   \m   mission, 
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and   prepare   the  world  for  receiving  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  h'n 
religion,  when  he  himself  resided  no  longer  on  earth. 

'  He  exercised  the  same  precaution  with  regard  to  the  existence 
and  possession  of  demons.  If  an  object  existed  near  and  dear  to 
his  heart,  it  was  to  destroy  idolatry,  and  to  introduce  among  the 
nations  at  large  a  pure  system  of  faith  and  practice.  He  knew 
that  the  doctrine  originated  in  heathenism,  that  it  still  formed  a 
principal  part  of  it,  and  that  when  in  due  time,  and  by  proper 
means  the  parent  slem  would  be  eradicated,  the  branch  sharing  its 
fate  would  wither  of  itself.  From  the  memoirs  of  his  ministry  we 
learn,  that  though  the  subversion  of  polytheism,  with  its  sad  con- 
sequences, was  the  grand  object  of  his  religion,  he  did  not  attack 
and  refute  it  in  detail.  He  did  not  himself  attempt,  nor  did  he  teach 
his  apostles,  to  clear  away  in  detached  and  minute  parcels  the  rub- 
bish of  superstition.  On  the  contrary,  he  aimed,  and  instructed  them 
to  aim  first,  by  the  gentle  arts  of  love  and  persuasion,  at  fastening  on 
the  conviction  of  the  converts  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel, 
and  then  tearing  up,  as  with  a  supernatural  engine,  having  its  fulcrum 
in  heaven,  its  arms  extending  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  its 
motions  directed  by  the  power  of  God,  and  thus  removing  at  one© 
the  whcle.  globe  of  paganism  from  their  minds. 

*  But  though  Jesus  appears  to  use  the  popular  language,  he  did 
say  what  could  in  those  circumstances  be  said  with  effect,  to  subvert 
demonologv  ;  but  he  wisely  If  ft  the  system  itself  to  fall  by  the  pre- 
valence of  his  doctrine,  and  by  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Nothing  more,  he  knew,  was  necessary  to  accomplish 
its  destruction  than  to  prove  that  it  was  not  a  subject  of  jevelation, 
but  that  it  had  originated  in  heati^enism  ;  that  it  is  as  opposite  to 
reason  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  character andgovernment  ofGod; 
and  tliat,  finally,  he  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed,  as  using, 
while  Jimong  men,  the  language  of  men,  to  countenance  a  supersti- 
tion which  it  was  the  acknowledged  object  of  his  kingdom  to  annihi- 
late. 

*  There  occurs  in  his  history  one  striking  instance  which  proves 
that  our  Lord  was  sensible  of  the  common  error  on  this  subject  ; 
but,  instead  of  refuting  it,  which  would  have  been  foreign  to  his  pur- 
pose, he  with  astonishing  sagacity  and  promptitude,  seizes  it  as  an 
allegorical  veil  toinsinuat^ean  important  analogous  lesson  respecting 
the  nature  of  vice.  He  had  been  curing  a  demoniac,  and  his  ene- 
mies charged  him  with  being  a  confederate  of  Beelzebub.  In  the 
sequel  of  the  discourse,  he  tells  the  m,  *  when  the  unclean  spirit  is 
gone  out  from  the  rnan,  it  passes  through  dry  places  in  search  of 
refreshment,  but  doth  not  find  it.  Then  it  saith,  I  will  return  to 
my  house  whence  I  came  out ;  and  on  its  coming,  findeth  the  house 
ready  for  its  reception.,  swept  and  set  in  order.  Thenit  goeth,  and 
taketh  with  it  heven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  itself;  and  they 
go  in,  and  duel  I  there,  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worst  than 
the  first,'  Matt.  xii.  43 — 45. 

•  Under  the  mythological  notion  respecting  imclean  spirits,  with 
which  he  was  furnished  by  the  previous  conversation,  Jesus  deli- 
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■neates  the  case  of  a  man  who,  for  a  time,  relinquishes  his  vices  ; 
but  his  habits  being  too  Jeeply  rooted  to  be  thoroughly  reformed, 
he  returns  to  his  accustomed  indulgences  with  an  appetite  rendered 
more  violent  by  temporary  abstinence.  What  can  be  more  clear 
than  this  example,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Jesus,  the  only  demons 
which  take  possession  of  men  are  evil  habits  ?  What  method  more 
wise,  more  proper,  could  he  have  adopted  to  undermine  the  com- 
monly received  notions,  than  thus  to  resolve  what  others  ascribed  to 
the  ngt  ncy  of  demons,  into  the  native  or  acquired  affections  of  tha 
human  mind.' 

The  remarks  which  we  shall  next  quote  are  those  on  the 
peculiar  mode  of  instruction  which  was  practised  by  Jesus. 

*  Our  Lord,  while  he  surpassed  all  other  moral  instructors,  in 
point,  in  brevity,  in  energy,  in  the  selection  of  his  topics,  and  in 
the  prompt  felicity  of  language,  by  which  he  expressed  or  illustrated 
them,  essentially  differed  from  them  in  this,  that  his  discourses 
turned  upon  events  yet  in  futurity,  such  as  the  nature,  the  growth, 
and  the  final  success  of  his  gospel,  together  with  the  effects  it  would 
produce  on  those  who  should  embrace  it.  As  the  events,  to  which 
he  alluded,  were  yet  unknown,  his  hearers  were  neither  capable  of 
understanding,  nor  disposed,  from  their  prejudices,  to  receive  his 
doctrine.  For  this  reason,  he  wisely  adopted  a  mode  of  teaching, 
notunusunl  with  the  sages  of  antiquity,  namely,  that  of  conveying 
his  meaning  by  parables.  The  Hebrews  use  this  as  a  general  name 
to  express  any  figurative  speech  ;  and  in  the  gospel,  a  parable  dif- 
fers from  a  metaphor  only  in  this,  that  it  is  a  metaphor  continued: 
it  is  a  compendious  allegory,  constructed  with  so  much  taste  and 
accuracy,  as  to  have  an  external  literal  sense,  obvious  to  all»  and 
an  internal,  naetaphorical  sense  understood  only  by  the  initiated. 

*  At  the  time  of  delivering  them,  the  external  signification  alone 
was  comprehended  by  the  people.  To  the  disciples  in  private 
Jesus  explained  the  internal,  which,  as  relating  to  events  not  yet 
developed,  he  calls  '  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*  By  this 
use  of  the  term,  and  it  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  Jesus  did  use 
it,  the  much  disputed,  or  rather  much  perverted,  meaning  of  mys' 
terij  is  ascertained  with  the  utmost  precision  ;  and  the  sense  of  it  is 
not  any  thing  incompre/iensib/e,-di  be}ond,or  contrary  to  reason, buta 
figurative  speech, \Nhich  while  yet  unexplained,  is  not  comprehended. 
The  parables,  which  Christ  delivered  on  this  occasion,  in  respect  of 
the  multitude,  to  whom  he  wished  not  to  explain  himself  more  fully, 
were  mysteries.  lie,  however,  unfolds  them  to  the  disciples  ;  their 
purport  is  fully  understood  ;  their  obscurity  or  uncertainty  vanishes, 
«nd  they  are  mysteries  no  loiiger.' 

On  the  words  *  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
iirts,'  Mr.  Jones  very  acutely  remarks  that 

*  The  expression,  if  properly  examined,  will  appear  to  state,  not 
tke  t^rms  or  condition  on  which  sini  are  forgiven,  but  iheend  of  our 
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Lord's  Jeath.  This  will  be  the  more  clear,  by  giving  the  clause 
a  literal  and  exact  version  ;  *  Which  is  shed  for  many,  foi* 
the  dhmts&ion  of  sins;'  that  is,  Christ  shed  his  blood,  or,  in  other 
words  he  laid  down  his  life,  in  order  to  induce,  in  order  to  supply, 
all  Jews,  Tas  well  as  Gentiles,  with  an  adequative  motive  to  dismiss 
their  sins  ;  that  being  purified  from  their  iniqu'ties,  by  repentance 
and  reformation,  they  might  be  received  into  favour  with  God.  This 
was  a  matter  of  high  importance  for  our  Lord  explicitly  to  state. 
The  Pharisees,  priding  in  their  privileges,  as  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  thought  they  might  continue  in  the  indulgence  of  their 
favourite  vices  ;  and  the  Gnostics  maintained,  that  as  the  followers 
of  Christ,  ihey  were  under  no  obligation  to  forsake  their  sins.  In 
opposition  to  these  opinions,  our  Lord  inculcates,  that  it  was  the  in- 
dispensable duty  of  ail  men,  whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  nation, 
to  become  virtuous  and  holy:  that  the  direct  object  of  his  death 
was  to  produce  Fi-pcntance  and  amendment  in  his  followers,  and  not 
to  offer  an  apology  or  compensation  for  such  immoral  habits,  as  they 
deemed  too  dear  or  too  obstinate  to  be  abandoned.  Finally,  the 
Jewish  converts,  being  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  imagir^d,  that 
they  alone  eiijoyed  his  favour,  or  that  the  Gentiles  were  not  to  share 
in  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel ;  and  in  allusion  to  this  mistake,  Jesus 
insinuates,  that  the  benefit  of  l\is  death  would  be  extended  to  every 
man,  however  distinguished  by  birth  or  condition,  who  under  the 
influence  of  the  motives  to  virtue  afforded  by  that  death,  should 
dismiss  bis  ^in8.  As  the  errors  which  Jesus  had  in  view,  were  pe- 
culiar to  the  Jews,  Matthew,  who  wrote  for  that  nation,  has  alone 
recorded  them.  The  death  of  Christ,  in  connection  with  his  re- 
surirection,  is  the  only  foundation  of  belief  in  a  future  state;  it  is 
therefore,  the  event  from  which  the  value  and  efficacy  of  his  gospel 
are  chiefly  derived.* 

The  subjects,  winch  have  particularly  engaged  the  learn- 
ed disquisitions  of  Mr.  Jones  in  the  present  work  are  the 
following,  whicli  we  cannot  forbear  staling  because  we  hope 
that  it  will  induce  the  theological  student  to  purchase  his 
work,  from  the  attentive  perusal  of  which  he  will  derive 
considerable  benefit. 

<  1.  Luroduction  to  the  gospel  of  Luke.  2.  The  introduction  of 
John.  3.  The  mission  and  preachii.g  of  the  Baptist.  4-.  The  tes- 
timony of  John  concerning  Jesus.  5.  The  imprisonment  and 
death  of  John.  6.  The  temptation  of  Jesus.  7«  Jesus  removeth 
to  Capernaum  ;  callfih  his  disciples.  8.  The  marriage  feast.  9« 
The  conversation  of  Jesus  with  Nicoderaus.  10.  Jesus  discourses 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  1 1.  Sermon  on  the. mount  (part  I.) 
32.  Sermon  on  the  mount  Cpart  IL)  13.  Sermon  on  the  mount 
(part  HI.)  14.  Sermon  on  the  mount  (part  IV.)  15.  Jesus 
cleanses  the  leper,  and  cures  the  Centurion's  servant.  1 6.  Jesus 
stills  a  tempest,  and  cures  the  demoniacs  at  Gedara.  ]J.  The 
cure  of  the  paralytic  person,  the  call  of  Matthew,  and  the  discourse 
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of  Jesus  wiih  thjp  Pharisees.  18.  The  cure  of  the  woman  who  had 
the  bloody  issue,  iho  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  and  the  two  blind 
men  restored  to  sight.  Jp.  The  blind  and  dumb  demoniac.  The 
discourse  concerning  the  sin  "against  the  Holy  Ghost.  20.  The  Pha- 
risees require  a  sign  from  heaven.  His  mother  and  brethren  seek  to 
:-'peak  to  Jesus.  21.  The  mission  of  the  apostles.  22.  Christ's  in- 
structions to  his  apostles  continued.  23.  The  message  of  John  ; 
the  testimony  of  Jesps  in  his  favour.  2V.  The  return  of  tl'e  dis- 
ciples. The  woes  pronounced  against  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida. 
25.  Jesus  walks  in  the  corn  fields  ;  cures  the  man  that  had  the 
withered  hand;  and  exposes  the  attachment  of  the  Pharisees  to  ce- 
remonial observances.  26.  Jesus  teaches  in  parables.  27.  Jesus 
visiis  Nazareth.  28.  Jesus  cures  the  infirm  man  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda.  29.  Jesus  miraculously  feeds  the  five  thousand.  30. 
Jesus  discourses  with  the  multitude  about  bread.  -31.  Jesus  dis- 
courses with  the  Pharisees  concerning  tradition.  32.  Jesus  cures 
the  daughter  of  the  Syrophenician.  33-  Jesus  feeds  four  thousand 
persons,  and  cures  a  blind  man.  34.  Jesus  foretells  his  sufferings  ; 
the  transfiguration.  35.  Jesus  cures  the  dumb  child  ;  teaches  his 
disciples  humility;  and  pays  the  tribute.  36.  Jesus  takes  his  final 
leave  of  Galilee,  in  order  to  go  into  Judea.  37.  Jesus  discourses 
with  the  Jews,  concerning  his  mission  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
38.  The  woman  taken  in  adultery.  Jesus  farther  discourses  with 
the  Jews.  39'  Ihe  cure  of  the  man  who  was  blind  from  his  birth, 
40.  The  parable  of  the  good  shepherd.  41.  The  parables  of  the  un- 
just steward  and  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  42.  The  resurrection  of 
Lazarus.  43.  Jesus  is  entertained  at  Bethany,  enters  into  Jerusalem. 
44.  Some  Greeks  wish  to  see  Jesus  ;  A  voice  from  heaven  :  He  dis- 
courses concerning  his  mission.  45.  Jesus  prophecies  concerning 
the  destruction    of  Jerusalem.      46.  The  parable  of  the  ten  virgins. 

47.  The  parable  of  the  talents.     An  account  of  the  last  judgment. 

48.  Institution  of  the  Eucharist.  49.  Jesus  foretells  the  denial  of 
Peter — hears  the  servant  of  the  high  priest — his  agony  in  the  gar- 
den. 50.  The  motive  of  Judasin  betraying  his  master — his  death.  51. 
The  events  which  accompanied  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  ;  he  is  wound- 
ed by  the  soldiers.  52.  Jesus  expostulates  with  Peter;  his  as- 
cension. Appendix.  1.  The  cause  of  harmony  and  dissonance  in  the 
four  gospels  unfolded.  The  hypothesis  of  Mr,  Marsh  stated,  and  re- 
futed. 2.  Farther  remarks  on  the  Logos.  3.  The  commonly  re- 
ceived interpretation  of  the  temptation  of  Christ  refuted.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Farmer  on  the  same  subject,  refuted.  4,  Remarks  on  the 
Greek  article  in  the  New  Testament. 
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Art.  II. — A  Translation  of  the  Georgics  of  Puhlins  Virgin 
iins  MarOf  nilh  the  original  Text ;  oTtd^otes  critical^  and 
iUmtrative  of  ancient  and  modern  Husbandry.  Bij  WiU 
Ham  Stawt/I,  J.  M.  Rector  of  Kilmalooda,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Cork.     Longman.  1808. 

^  W  nolrs  had  acccnipanied  Mr.  Sotheby's  version/ says 
Mr.  Slawell  at  the  end  of  hi«  inlrod»r'tion,  '  mi  e  certainly 
should  never  have  seen  ihe  li^lit.'  Wt:y  not  then  publish 
the  notes  onl\  ?  Supply  the  deficiency  of  Mr.  Solheby,  and 
never  pretend  ti>  rival  him  in  that  excellence  which  he  is 
allowed  to  have  displayed  ? 

And  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  Mr.  Solheby  is  allowed 
too  much.  He  has  given  a  most  f.iilhful  and  in  maay  pas- 
sajnes  a  most  poetical  version  of  the  Georgics  ;  but  in  the 
prodit^ies  accompany inu  the  death  of  Caesar;  in  the  praises 
of  Italy;  in  the  Scythian  "winter,  and  pesfijence  of  the  Alps ; 
and,  above  all,  in  the  Orpheus  and  Eiirydice,  he  has  fallen 
very  short  of  Dryden — he  has,  in  a  word,  rendered  every 
part  of  the  didactic  and  agricultural  poet  excellently;  but 
has  failed  to  represent  with  ad^qnate  spirit  the  poet  of  eleva- 
ted sentiment  and  of  bold  imagination.  We  should  rather 
perliaps,  say  that  these  passages  have  been  preoccupied. 
Here  Drydea  was  happy,  was  at  home,  was  successful,  lie 
felt  strongly,  and  strongly  painted  what  he  felt.  To  quote 
Iiis  transcendant  beauties  would  be  invidious— to  quote  the 
inferior  graces  of  Mr.  Sotheby  would  be  equally  destructive 
of  the  fame  of  Mr.  Stawell.  For  all  he  pretends  to  is  medi- 
ocrity— and  that  he  does  not  often  reach. 

But  to  come  to  example.  Page  5,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing opposition  of  translation  to  original — or  rather  laws  of 
-quantity  opposed  to  laws  of  Latin. 

*  And  thou,  Ti'gaean  Pan  !' 
Adsis  O  !  I\  gffce  favens  ! 

Mtenltlus  is  kindly  inarkcd  short  in  t'ne  antepenuliima. 
And  Athena  (by  way  of  a  syn()n3'ine  for  Minerva)  long.  Now 
really  we  thought  this  at  first  the  superfluity  of  prosody. 
But  alas !  it  proves  to  be  a  work  of  supererogatix^n  perform- 
ed by  a  gross  sinner.  For  Mr,  Stawell  is  a  wholesale  dea- 
ler in  false  quantities. 

For  instance,  and  yet  >ve  hardly  know  horv  to  pronounce 
this  line. 

*  HorriJ,  bearing  Japctus  huge  to  light.* 
Caeunaque,  Japetumque.      j*.  Si). 
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to  the  following  passages  we  unfortunately  cannot  miilake 
the  aullior. 

'  GlautuSj  Panope,  Ino's  son  adore.' 
Glauco,  et  Panopeae,  &c.  p.  57. 


*  Aminean  too.' 

Sunt  et  Amineoe  vites,  &:c.  p.  81. 

(Obiter — We  may  just  remark  that 'dure*  is  written  for 
fnJure'  in  this  page  ;  as  'pal*  is  for  *  appal'  in  another.) 

P.  127-  We  have  Sperchius  and  Taygetus.  A  German 
conld  not  havedone  more. 

P.  1,S<).  '  Assaric' is  a  vile  abbreviation  for  '  Assaricus, 
as  "'  Argite'  is  for  '  Argitis/  '  arhute'  for  *  arbutus/  and  sun- 
dry others.    14 J.  Again  *  Taygetus.' 

P.  147.  'Cyllirus.' 

^55.  'Taniiger' — ignoranll}^  supposed  to  be  long  in  the 
marked  syllable,  because  the  same  syllable  is  long  in 
the  inflected  cases  from  the  meeting  of  a  consonant  and 
liquid. 

]S5.  '  On  afrer'— wrong,  from  the  same  cause  of  mistake. 

203. — *  Tisiphone'  This  is  indeed  2i  funuus  qxxox — not  a 
splendid  one. 

213.  *  Cyhele,'  certainly  authorized,  but  more  usually 
sliort  wilh  the  letter  1,  and  long  with  the  letter  hj  Cybebe. 
Nor  let  the  despisers  of  quantity  sneer  at  the  difference. 
Trifling  as  the  sanction  may  he^authority  is  the  only  sanction 
we  can  have  in  many  similar  cases. 

217.  *  Priapus.*  We  fear  the  rector  of  Kilmalooda  has 
UDpardonably  offt-nded  this  irascible  deity. 

219.  VVe  cannot  help  cursorily  noticing  (though  upon 
another  subject)  the  bad  taste  of  rliyming  the  first  line  of  a 
new  paragraph  with  the  last  line  of  the  preceding.  Particu- 
larly where  the  whole  picture  is  so  beautiful  as  that  which 
Virgil  has  drawn  ut  the  Corycian  old  man. 

'  Taygeie'  psge  2.'^1,  24?.  VEph're' for '  Ephyre  ;"  Deio- 
pea' — ibid — And  '  Clymene'  again  kindly  marked.  247. 
*  Hyp'nis' for  Hypanis.*  2^V>.  '  Had  m ark 'd' and  *  tore*  for 
'  torn'  in  a  passage  the  author  particularly  commemorates  in 
his  note. —  Numerous  as  these  errors  are,  we  c.:]sure  our 
readers  we  could  swell  the  list,  particularly  of  grammatical 
faults. 

But  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  tlie  disagreeable  detection 
of  particular  blemishe^^  let  us  proceed  to  some  more  general 
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remarks,  applicable  to  all  the  translators  of  Virgil,  and   we 
fear  thoroughly  conderahatory  of  Mr.  Stawell. 

It  would  be  superfluous  indeed  to  point  out  the  difficulties 
of  accommodating  our  English  idiom  to  a. correct  and  at  the 
same  time  a  truly  poetical  version  of  any  Latin  author. 
Spirit  and  fidelity  have  ever  been  at  variance  in  tlie  execution 
of  this  task  ;  and  we  know  not  one  translation  in  our  lan- 
guage which  has  given  a  perfectly  faithful  representation 
of  its  original,  and  enriched  the  compositions  of  its  own 
country  with  a  good  poem.  Pope  has  conferred  the  latter 
benefit  upon  his  countrymen  ;  but  the  venerable  Grecian 
would  have  stared  indeed  at  the  finery  in  which  he  is  clad 
by  his  translator,  could  iiis  spirit  have  appeared  in  the  grot- 
to at  Twickenham.  His  spirit  however  certainly  did  appear 
there — at  least  it  was  transfused  into  the  English  Iliad — and 
we  mean  not  to  censure  the  noblest  translation  which  per- 
haps any  language  can  exhibit,  when  we  mention  its  allow- 
ed disagreement  with  the  manner  of  its  original.  We  con- 
tend that  this  disagreement  is  unavoidable,  that  the  problem 
of  reconciling  exactness  with  animation  in  a  copy  of  this 
kind  has  never  been  solved — and  is  indeed  incapable  of 
solution. 

Now  if  this  be  true,  and  surely  any  observing  scholar 
will  be  convinced  that  it  not  only  is  but  must  be  the  case,  in 
all  our  versions  of  ancient  authors,  how  much  more  forcibly 
must  the  remark  apply  to  the  translations  of  Virgil  than  to 
those  of  any  other  poet.  The  peculiarities  of  Virgil's  style 
are  compression  and  majesty. 

Almost  every  Latin  phrase  requires  dilation  to  be  express- 
ed in  English,  But  Virgil's  phrases,  nay  his  very  epithets, 
are  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  it  is  impossible  to  render 
them  even  into  prose  correctly,  without  much  amplification. 
Here  then  the  first  characteristic  of  his  style  is  obviously 
"Unattainable.  In  short  the  fact  is,  style  cannot  be  copied 
in  a  different  language — a  language  radically  and  entirely 
different; 

But,  as  to  the  second  quality  of  VirgH,  who  will  pretend 
to  carry  his  national  predilections  far  enougb  to  assert,  that 
the  English  language  is  capable  of  the  dignity  of  the  Latin  \ 
What  shall  we  do  with  our  Gothic  articles  and  pronouns, 
with  our  hissing  terminations,  and  whole  disjointed  gram- 
jmar  ? — Milton  has  indeed  given  us  an  example  of  a  dignifi- 
ed style — but  is  it  English  ?  Is  it  not  dignified  because  it  is 
latinized,  because  the  natural  order  of  our  language  is  inver- 
ted ?  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  a  question  of  con- 
■siderable  importance  to  our  poetical  taste.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Mil  ton,  our  writers,  perhaps  wisely,  have  not  pretend- 
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«d  to  be  majestic,  so  that  this  excellence  of 'Virgn  is  not 
only  unattained,  but  even  unattempted.  And  as  in  the  for- 
mer quality  of  compression,  so  in  the  latter  of  majesty,  we 
believe  his  style  to  be  inimitable  by  the  English. 

VVhat  then  remains  to  be  done  by  the  translator?  much 
indeed,  and  amply  sufficient  if  well  done,  to  gratify  those 
readers  wlio  are  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  his  ori- 
ginal. 

First,  let  him  preserve  all  the  matter  of  his  author.  But 
let  this  be  done,  not  with  a  servile  closeness,  but  with  the 
feeling  and  spirit  which  the  passage  suggests.  Let  him 
throughout  remember,  that  he  is  writing  to  please  an  Eng- 
lish reader — and  if  a  Latin  sentence  be  stubborn,  and  un- 
translatable, after  many  atteaipts,  let  him  boldly  substitute 
a  paraphrase,  as  little  diffuse,  and  as  like  a  translation  as  he 
can.  Let  him  not  only  previously  become  acquainted  with 
every  difficulty  of  his  author,  but  let  him  have  unravelled 
it  by  the  aid  of  the  best  commentators,  and  his  own  freely 
exercised  judgment.  Then,  without  interruption  or  de- 
lay, let  him  read  his  original  through  and  through,  have  it 
in  short  by  heart,  rather  than  by  roie,  and  begin  his  task  all 
glowing  with  ancient  images,  sentiments,  and  expres- 
sions. 

The  verse  still  remains  to  be  considered.  And  who  can 
doubt  that  Dryden,  sometimes  taken  as  an  exclusive  model, 
sometimes  as  he  is  corrected  and  smoothed  by  Pope,  should 
here  be  the  mirror  of  our  fashion  ?  Away  with  the  false  vi^ 
gour  of  rude  and  broken  versification. —  Let  us  not  return  to 
Hall  and  Donne,  when  we  have  later  and  nobler  models — 
let  us  not  putup  with  Ennius  and  Lucilius,  when  we  have 
Virgil  and  Horace  in  our  hands.  Though  we  may  live  in  an 
age  of  prosaic  vulgarity  or  of  vicious  refinement,  let  us  not  to 
avoid  these  faults,  fly  back  to  the  rugged  measures  of  our 
forefathers — let  us  return  no  farther  than  to  our  Augustan 
age,  and  endeavour — vain  and  hopeless  as  the  struggle  is 
too  sure  to  prove  !— nobly,  we  say,  endeavour  to  fix  exclu- 
sive attention  on  those  examples  of  propriety,  of  grace,  of 
true  spirit,  and  just  harmony  of  versification,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  J3ryden  and  of  Pope.  For  the 
drama  indeed  we  should  go  farther  back. — It  is  enough  on 
this  head  to  think  of  the  greatest  of  names,  but  for  heroic, 
satirical,  descriptive,  and  didactic  poetry — for  tale,  transla- 
tion,and  epistle — let  us  devote  our  study, our  admiration, and 
our  imitation  to  the  two  great  improvers  of  our  verse— 
the  legitimate  standards,  in  a  word,  of  perfection  in  English 
poetry. 
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We  have  attempted  to  describe  the  difficulties  of  treinsla-r 
lion  in  general,  and  have  particularly  applied  our  remarks 
to  Virgil. — We  have  said  something  of  the  duties  of  a  trans- 
lator, and  have  mentioned  the  best  models  which  he  can 
select.  It  remains  for  us  to  observe  how  far  Mr,  Staweli 
has  overcome  these  difficulties,  how  far  he  has  discharged 
these  duties,  how  much  he  has  attended  to  these  examples. 
But  first  let  us  still  farther  guard  against  a  niisconceplion  of 
our  praise  of  Dryden's  Translation  of  the  Georgics. — We 
know  it  to  be  loose  and  slovenly  ;  often  incorrect  from  care- 
lessness ;often  diffuse  from  intention, when  it  might  have  been 
much  closer,  and  sidl  poetical.  But  we  contend  tl>.at  these 
faults  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  more  dry  and  difficult  parts 
oF  the  original.  That  miserable  hurry  and  distress  in  wliicli 
Dryden  wrote,  could  have  been  but  little  alleviated  by-^an 
examination  of  the  ancient  plough,  and  the  rules  of  Italian 
husbandry— but  in  the  episodes,  where  rural  beauty  or  its 
devastation  are  described,  and  still  more  where  the  noblest 
and  most  affecting  images  are  to  be  inirodiiced,  there  we 
see  llie  father  of  English  harmony  in  all  his  genius,  in  all 
his  animation,  in  all  his  vigorous  and  natural  tiovvof  poetry, 
On  these  occasions, 

*  His  present  state,  his  future  lot, 

His  c.nres,  his  want:>,   were  all  forgot — 
Cold  penury,  and  age's  frost 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost.' 

The  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel, 

Nor  let  us  be  thought  to  detract  loo  much  from  the  well- 
earned  honours  of  Mr.  Sotheby,  when  we  only  say  that  in 
passages  which  particularly  excited  the  attention  of  our  no- 
blest poet,  he  has  been  inferior.  In  all  the  other  pans  of 
the  Georgics,  (and  letit  be  remembered  this  is  much  the  lar- 
ger proportion)  he  lias  excelled  Dryden,  and  of  course  every 
other  competitor. 

But  we  shall  be  expected  to  support  by  some  extracts  our 
general  bad  opinion  of  Mr.  Stawell's  performimce. 

Let  the  following  suffice— Georgic  1.  line  06— of  tl\e 
original. 

*  See  Lydia's  mount  her  saffron  odours  boast> 
And  India  freighted  from  her  ivory  coast. 

In  frankincense  the  soft  Sabreans  trade, 
But  the  stripped  Chaivb  vends  the  Spanish  blade: 
The  0(h)rous  castor    Pontns   sends    abroad  :  "| 

^Vhile  thou,  Epirus,  all   thy  care    bestowed  > 

On  Mares  triumphant  on  the  Olympic  road.'  J 
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*'  Thou  be^toued"  is  a  most  elegant  innovation  upon  the 
accideuct-. 

Pair'-  z  of  the  transh\tion. — We  liave  an  apparent  Iri- 
cism — Arier  having  said,  (must  preposterously  indeed  as  to 
CApressioa  iu  the  second  line) 

*  Then  steel  was  temper'd  from  the  mineral  land, 
Anil  the  saw's  thin  blude  grated  in  the  hand;* 

Mr.  Stawell  tells  us 

*  The  wedoe  was  all  those  early  ages  knew, 
'1.)  cKave  ihe  timber  thai  in  splinters  flew/ 

hut  had  he  placed  this  couplet  in  a  parenthesis,  and  naerely 
\vni:eu  *  earlier/  or  'earliest  ages/  instead  of  *  early/  he 
wuuid  have  avoided  the  imputation  so  commonly,  and  of- 
ten unjustly,  thrown  upon  his  couulrymeri. 

It  IS  with  great  pleasure  ih^t  we  find  ourseWes  able  to  se- 
lect one  pass.ige  of  spirit  from  the  version  of  ilie  first  Geor^ 
gic — it  is  indeed  a  city  in  the  desert —a  single  eminence  in  a 
weary  fl  it. 

The  description  of  the  storm  in  auluran  affords  this  agree- 
able contrast  to  tiie  rest  of  the  book — we  except  the  fou|; 
first  lines. 

'Oft  when  the  farmer,  with  regardful  fear, 

Has  called  the  sickle  to  the  ripened  ear, 

And  cut  the  barley  drooping  in  his  hand, 

While  dry  the  stalk,    and  yeliow  looked  the  landj 

I've  seen  the  winds  in  madding  fury  meet, 

Whirl  the  full  harvest  from  »l'^  routeifseat, 

Light  stems  and  stubbles  tost  in  ediiieb  round 

Till  the  black  tempest  deadened  all  the  ground, 

Ott  loo  the  floods  in  lawless  deluge  riic. 

Gathering  immensely  from  the  watery  skies, 

And  clouds  embodied  brood  along  the  main, 

To  load  the  tempest  with  their  dismal  iain  : 

Down  pour  the  heavens  ;   the  elemental  fray 

Both  toils  of  man  and  ox  hath  swept  away  ; 

Ditches  o'erflow,   the  swelling  rivers  roar, 

And  ocean's  surge  boils  fretting  to  the  shore. 

The  AljTiighly  wrapt  in  deepest  night  retires 

To  hurl  from  flaming  hand  his  forky  fires, 

And  earth  astonished,  as  the  thunders  roll, 

Trembles  convulsive  to  her  utmost  pole. 

The  beasts  have  fled — through  all  the  world  appear, 

^lortals  made  lowly  by  a  prostrate  fear. 

With  burning  bolt  he  dashes  Athos  down, 

Pr  Rhodope,  in  smoking  ruins  blown, 
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The  proud  Ceraunialift  their  heads  in  vain  ; 
The  God  has  felled  their  mountains  to  the  plain, 
Thick  falls  the  rain,  the  winds  redouble  more, 
Now  fill  the  woods,  now  howling  lash  the  shore.* 

In  the  description  of  the  prodigies  on  the  death  ofCsesar, 
Mr.  Stawell  abounds  In  weak  bombast^  and  inharmonious 
lameness.     For  instance 

'  Through  the  hushed  trees  a  mighty  voice  was  heard, 

Very  well— but  mark  what  follows  : 

And  spectres  wondrous  pale  have  oft  appcar'd 
A  t  dead  of  night  :  alas!  unheard-of  woe  ! 
The  cattle  speak  ;   rivers  no  longer  flow  ; 
The  earth  gapes  wide  ;  ivory  idols  weep  ; 
And  drops  of  sweat  o'er  brazen  statues  creep.' 

The  succeeding  lines  are  a  turgid  rhapsody. 

'  Eridanus,  the  monarch  of  the  floods, 
With  whirling  fury  deluges  the  woods, 
His  tortuous  course  the  madd'ning  torrent  holds.'  &c.  &c. 

In  the  second  book  we  have  a  curious  translation  of  some 
lines  upon  grafting. 

*■  Lo  !  the  rough  arbutes  scion-nuts  sustain, 
And  apples  strong  have  decked  the  barren  plane  : 
Chesnuts  have  flourished  with  their  beechen  bmv'rs, 
And  pears  on  quick  beam  shed  their  hoary  flow'rs — 
And  c  launching  swine  beneath  tiie  elm  have  broke, 
Acorns  inserted  from  the  stately  oak.' 

Again^  on  grape»: 

*  What  flattering  verse  thee,  Rhoetian  grape,  can  tell ! 
But  thou  contend  not  with  Falernian  cell — 
Aminean  too,  from  whence  the  stoutest  wines, 
Imolus  to  thee,  and  Phanas's  prince,  resigns! — 
The  lesser  Argite,  who  no  rival  fears, 
To  flow  so  much,  or  dure  so  many  years^ 
Nor  shall  the  bard  his  praise  to  thee  refuse 
Thou  Rhodian  wine  reserved  for  sacred  use; 
Nor  thee  in  silence  pass,  Bumastus  grape, 
For  clubters  fam'd  of  large  and  swelling  shape. 
Nor  are  their  numbers  equal  to  report, 
Their  various  names,  so  multiplied  each  sort; 
Nor  boots  it  much  their  number  to  discern. 
Which  he  who  vainly  should  attempt  to  learn, 
May  also  wish — &;c.  &c.' 

It  may,  bowever,    be  said  that  the  two  preceding  ex- 
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tracts  are  translations  of  anpoetical  passages  in  the  original. 
Let  us  give  Mr.  Stawell  an  opportunity  of  displaying  him- 
self in  the  version  of  those  noble  praises  of  a  country  life* 
Line  490.     Georgic  ii. 

'  Happy,  the  snge  whose  n)in(l  no  terror  awes, 

To  Heaven  explores  the  universal  cause; 

Who  tramples  fate's  inexorable  power. 

And  greedy  Acheron  with  sullen  rwar  ! 

Blest  too  the  swain  who  old  Sylvanus  knows, 

To  Pan  and  rural  lymphs  fulfill'd  his  vows  I 

Nor  fasces  him  nor  royal  purple  moves. 

Nor  discord  rending  false  fraternal  loves  ; 

Nor  Dacians  from  conspiring  Ister  'pall, 

Nor  Rome  distracts  nor  kingdoms  doomed  to  fall. 

Nor  envies  he  the  opulent  or  great, 

Nor  sighs  repining  at  the  poor  man's  fate. 

His  fruit  he  gathers  from  the  loaded  boughs, 

Which  on  the  swain  his  willing  farm  bestows 

Nor  restless  seeks  ior  popular  applause, 

The  madding  Foruin,  and  ils  iron  laws.' 

Our  progress  through  this  tedious  translation  has  not  been 
without  some  resemblance  of  the  journey  of  iEneas  through 
the  realms  of  daiknes^ — but  with  this  unhappy  difference 
that  our  guide  has  never  conducted  us  to  the  purple  light  of 
the  Elysian  fields,  the 

amoena  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemorum,  sedesque  beatas. 

Though  some  of  the  notes  which  Mr.  Stawell  has  sub- 
joined to  this  volume,  are  trite  and  puerile,  yet  his  illustra- 
tions of  the  coniparative  improvements  of  the  present  far- 
mer are  useful  and  creditable  to  his  observation.  He  has 
studied  this  part  of  his  subject  with  considerable  success  ; 
and  his  extracts  from  previous  writers  are  often  judicious, 
and  always  afford  proof  of  industry  and  research. 


Art.  in — Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland,  A.  D.  180G.  By 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoarcy  Bart.  F.R.S.  RJ.S.  8m  Mil- 
ler.     1807. 

THERE  is  a  sort  of  mock-modesty  in  entitling  the  work 
now  under  our  inspection  a  '  Journal  !'  When  the  reader 
is  informed  that  out  of  little  more  than  four  hundred  pages 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  are   occupied   in  a  pre- 
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face,  an  introductory  history  of  llie. country,  and  in  general 
remarks  on  tiie  antiquities  of  Ireland,  and  the  state  of' civili- 
zation of  its  inhabitants,  he  will  admit  that  this  term  is  too 
confined. 

Sir  Richard  is  fond  of  introducing  French  woids  occa- 
sionally, and  lie  is  an  artist  ;  why  did  he  not  borrow  a  word 
from  picture-catalogues,  and  call  his  book  a  *  journal  rai- 
somie  ?*  It  would  have  sounded  as  well,  and  would  not 
have  been  less  to  the  purpose  than  '  g'^e/  *  disugremens,* 
detour/  and  others,  with  which  he  nas  jostled  out  as  many 
«ober  Elnglish  v/ords,  which  would  have  expressed  his  mean- 
ing better,  and  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  intelligible 
lo  all  his  readers. 

The  preface  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  various  books 
which  tend  to  ilUistrate  the  local  history  and  anticjuities  of 
Ireland  ;  bnt  we  were  thundei struck  at  finding  an  impassa- 
ble bariier  between  us  and  Ireland.  The  majestic  beauties 
of  that  country  are  no  beauties  to  reviewers;  we,  unhappy 
men  I  are  for  ever  excluded  from  participating  in  that  de- 
light  with  which  the  subliine  scenery  of  the  lalvcs  of  Killar- 
uey  inspires  Sir  U.C.  Iloare,and  other  favourites  of  fortune  : 
attdforichy^  *  T.he  tourist  must  make  h'xm^eU  indtpendent.' 
O  I  good  bir  Riciiard  !  give  us  but  the  receipt  for  making 
that  excellent  thing  !  *  He  must  trav<d  with  his  own  carriage 
and  with  his  own  horses.'  Oh!  for  the  deepest  groan,  the 
most  lamentable  howl  that  ever  graced  an  Irish  wake  I 

The  introduction  contains  a  very  short  account  of  llie 
early  state  of  Ireland,  a  more  particular  one  of  its  invasion 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  tlie  Second,  and  a  concise  biographic 
cal  history  of  the  most  distiDguished  characters  engaged  in 
that  arduous  enterprize.  The  last  division  of  the  introduc- 
tion is  curious,  as  it  contains  a  description  not  only  of  the 
characters,  but  of  the  persons  of  these  invaders,  extracted 
from  the  *  Historia  Vaticinalis'  ofGiraldusde  Barri.  I'he 
character  of  Richard,  earl  of  Chepstow,  better  known  by 
tlie  sirname  of  Strongbow,  is  so  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
we  should  have  expected  in  one  of  so  heroic  a  character, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  extracting  it  : 

*  The  earl  was  somewhat  ru(l<ly  and  of  a  sanguine  complexion, 
and  freckled  face;  his  eyes  grey,  bis  face  feminine,  his  voice  small, 
and  his  neck  htlie,  but  somewhat  <;f  a  high  stature.' 

This  contradiction  of  character  and  figure,  reminds  us  of 
the  gallant  earl  of  Peterborough.  .Physiognomists  must  find 
much  diiiiculty  in  reconciling  the  virtues  of  these  two  hc-f 
roes  with  their  outward  appearance. 

Sir  Richard  C.  Hcare  sailed  from  Holyhead  on  the  23d  of 
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June,  180(1,  arrived  at  Dublin  the  following  day,  and  expe^ 
riejiced  the  FirsL  of  many  inconveniences  to  which  '  his  own 
carriage' subjected  him,  and  which  we  shall  have  future  oc- 
casion to  notice.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  all  poor  men,  to 
weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  whisking  tlirougU 
Ireland  in  a  man's  own  carriage.     At  the  custom-house, 

*  the  proprietor  must  value  his  carriaj^e  as  he  thinks  reasonable  ; 
»nu  he  is  charged  on  that  valuation  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  ;  but 
here  the  matter  does  not  end  ;  for  besides  the  duty  to  government  I 
paid  no  less  than  twelve  different  officers  of  the  customs.' 

Tie  tourist  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Du>>hn,  and  compares  the  view  of  the  custom-house  from 
the  opposue  shore,  to  Canallctii's  views  of  Venice.  It  is  not 
our  dcsiLjr,  to  take  the  reader  round  the  mehopolis  of  Ire- 
land, n«>r  ic  dr'4g  him  at  the  autnor's  chanoi-wiieei  tiirougli 
the  country  which  he  traverses;  but  we  shall  occasionally 
begliis  atictri^ni  to  an  interesting  description^  or  endeavour 
to  pdj^iitoui  !o  t)im  ihejustice  and  ingenuity  of  liis  remarks, 
or  (wiien  we  meet  with  them),  their  opposite  qualities.  We 
cannol,  Ixjvvtver,  allow  the  author  to  leave  Dublin  without 
expressing  our  satisfaction  at  his  account  of  Us  most  distin- 
guished edilices.  We  wish  he  had  adopted  the  term  Nor- 
man  to  indicate  that  style  of  architecture,  which  prevailed, 
between  the  Norman  inv;ision,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  style  ;  that  era  supplies  a  chasm,  and  tnakes  a  very 
fair  division  in  the  style  of  our  Etiglish  architecture,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  tUat  the  character  of  the  same 
art  in  Ireland  was  influenced  by  that  event.  If  by  the 
pointed  arch  'still  retaining  jts  Saxon  decorations, *he  means 
to  indicate  that  the  pointed  arches  of  Christ  Church  are 
dislingiiished  by  other  ornaments  than  such  as  are  often 
seen  in  the  earliest  pointed  arches  of  this  country,  as /o- 
zertge,  nail-head^  and  other  nioulcjings,  evidently  borrowed 
from  their  Norman  predecessors,  a  minute  descriptioii  cif 
them  would  have  been  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  and  far 
from  irrelevant  to  the  avowed  object  of  this  tour. 

From  Dublin  the  tourist  proceeded  on  a  north  westward 
route  and,  p  issing  through  CasileKnock,arrived  at  the  village 
ofClonee.  We  will  quote  part  of  page  ly,  not  on  account 
of  its  importance,  but  to  shew  the  reader  now  he  manages 
that  departiueiit  of  his  work  which  may  strictly  be  called  a 
journal. 

*  Village  of  Clonoe ;  on  the  left  Dunboyne,"  and  Norman'j 
Orove  on  the  right.  Miserable  cottag^-s  made  of  mud  and  thatched  ; 
pumy  of  them  left  iu  ruin*  since  the  rebellion  in  1798  ;    roads  ex- 
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cellent  and  flat ;  lands  cultivated  with  cornjpotatoes,  and  pasiuret 
but  slovenly  farming,  Changed  horses  at  the  Black  Bull,  a  single 
house,  which  gave  us  no  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  Irish  inns. 
One  of  the  parlour  windows  still  bears  the  mark  if  a  bullet  shot 
into  the  room  during  the  rebellion.  From  the  Black  Bull  inn  to 
Trim,  miles  twdve,  road  flat  and  excellent^  &c.* 

The  above  appears  a  mere  extract  from  a  common-place- 
book,  and  should  not  have  been  submitted  to  the  public  in 
the  present  careless  state.  '  Lands  cultivated  with  pas- 
tures' is  a  most  slovenly  expression,  though  we  acknow- 
ledge that  no  man  in  his  senses  can  mistake  the  author's 
meaning.  We  also  see  no  reason  why,  as  he  has  told  us 
the  distance  from  the  Black  Bull  to  Trim,  he  has  notmer\- 
tioned  that  from  Dublin  to  the  former  place:  this  omission 
is  we  acknowledge  of  little  consequence,  as  all  such  defects 
are  supplied  by  a  subjoined  itinerary  !  '  The  road^a^,*  is  at 
least  an  ambiguous  expression,  and  may  apply  either  to  their 
not  being  raised  in  the  middle,  or  to  their  passing  over  a 
level  country. 

Continuing  his  tour  in  an  almost  northern  direction,  the 
author  arrives  atFore,an  ancient  town  situated  near  Lough 
Line,  and  remarkable  among  other  things  for  the  ruin  of  'a 
ceil  of  an  anchorite,  the  sole  of  the  religious  of  this  kind 
in  Leland.'  Sir  R.  Hoare,  who  quotes  the  above,  with  a 
description  of  this  holy  man's  way  of  living  (which  is  very 
curious)  from  Sir  Henry  Piers,  adds  that  a  ruined  chapel 
under  the  hill  bears  testimony  that  a  hermit  resided  there  so 
late  as  the  year  l6lG.  One  part  of  the  '  holy  man  in  the 
Stone's*  establishment  was  comfortable  enough  ;  he  liad 
*  proctors,'  who  begged  for  him  all  over  the  kingdom  *  corn, 
eggs,  geese,  turkeys,  hens,  sheep,  money,  and  whatnot  ;' 
and  if  they  brought  him  a  tenth  [)artof  what  was  given  him, 
be  was  enabled  to  '  fare  as  well  as  any  priest  of  them  all !' 
p.  24. 

Sir  Richard  Hoare  is  by  no  means  a  dry  matter  of  fact 
journalist:  trifling  incidents,  neither  instructive  nor  enter- 
taining, do  however  occasionally  find  their  way  into  his 
journal.  For  instance,  on  changing  horses  near  iVTullingar 
he  informs  us,  that  ^  the  post  horses  met  us  at  the  entrance 
to  the  town,  where  the  hostler  harnessed  the  riding  horse  on 
the  off-side,  and  did  not  perceive  his  mistake  till  asked  by  us 
'  if  that  was  the. custom  of  his  country  ?' 

The  tourist  is  on  his  way  to  Killarney,  and  the  reader  will 
anticipate  with  pleasure  the  account  which  an  artist  and  a 
man  of  taste  will  give  of  the  boasted  scenery  of  its  lakes : 
we  must  however  keep  him  in  suspense  for  a  minute  or  two, 
2S  we  have  a  few  observations  to  make  by  the  way.    It  cer- 
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tainly  gives  an  ignorant  reader  a  great  notion  of  an  author's 
learning  to  find  an  unknown  object  illustrated  by  a  refe- 
rence to  one  still  further  removed  from  his  comprehension  ; 
but  as  it  has  ihe  inconvenience  of  leaving  him  sublimely  in 
the  dark,  perhaps  a  more  familiar  comparison  will  answer 
his  purpose  beller. 

On  the  canal  at  Tullamore,  '  a  covered  boat,  like — '  like 
what  ?  why  like  the  boats  on  the  Paddington  canal,  any 
sober-minded  man  would  have  said  ;  but  no,  that  would 
have  been  vulgar  and  cockney-like  ;  never  as  long  as  you 
live  give  way  to  common-place  and  obvious  comparisons; 
seek  for  something  out  of  the  way,  which  not  one  reader  in 
a  hundred  can  understand.  Well,  what  is  this  covered  boat 
like  ?  '  like  the  coche  d'eau  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  fitted 
up  for  the  convenience  of  travellers/ 

The  same  page  (33),  which  contains  the  above  flippant 
passage,  this  explanation  in  which  nothing  is  explained, 
affords  also  what  we  think  ajust  criticism  on  the  castellated 
mansion  of  Lord  Charleville  :  we  seldom  see  reason  to  doubt 
the  soundness  of  the  author's  judgment,  or  the  elegance  of 
his  taste  in  decisions  of  this  nature.  His  censure  is  directed 
to  the  design  of  a  large  tower,  rishig  from  the  centre  of  the 
building,  'which  at  an  immense  height  is  perforated  by  four 
large  arches;  and  thus  its  massive  solidity  and  grandeur 
are  completely  destroyed/ 

After  taking  a  circuit  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
the  author  is  pursuing  his  route  in  a  direction  almost  south, 
and  crosses  the  Shannon  at  Killaloe.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  he  has  hitherto  passed  exposes  a  succes- 
sion of  ruined  churches,  castles,  gentlemen's  seals,  lakes, 
and  bogs;  with  little  remarkable  either  in  town  ox  village, 
except  occasional  antiquities  in  the  former,  and  every  ap- 
pearance of  poverty  in  the  latter;  cultivation  being  very 
unequally  dispersed  over  it:  Kilmallock  exhibits  a  very  sin- 
gular spectacle,  it  was  a  fortified  town,  and  had  formerly  a 
strong  wall,  and  five  gates  :  of  these  two  only  are  now  remain- 
ing; and  from  the  dilapidated  church,  and  the  circumstance 
of  many  well-built  houses  having  only  the  outer  walls  stand- 
ing, with  the  above-named  picturesque  accompaniments,  '  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  town  suddenly  deserted  and  left  in 
ruins/  It  has  been  named,  the  author  informs  us,  *  the 
Balbec  of  Ireland/ 

After  passing  through  Limeric,  where  he  met  with  little 
worth  notice.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  arrived  at  Adair,  a  place 
remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  three  monastic  editiccs,  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Adair.  Here  he  ventures  to  prescribe  what 
he  esteems  a  very  bold  and  unpopular  remedy,  to  ruins  too 
much  loaded  and  obscured  by  ivy;    '  the  judicious  applica- 
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tion  of  ll-ig  pruning-knife/  We  have  often  witnessed  ttie 
heavy  effect  of  a  ruin  too  much  encumbered  with  this  luxu- 
riant appendage,  but  -e  fear  the  frequent  use  of  the  knife, 
except  it  were  alternately  employed  to  cut  away  a  whole 
member  of  the  plant  fmm  ils  junction  with  the  principal  stem, 
Would  produce  a  vf  ry  harsh  ai\d  uncouth  appearance  ;  and 
although  in  the  method  we  have  hinted  at,  the  young  ivy 
clinging  to  the  wall  and  shooting  forth  its  light  and  elegant 
branches  would  for  several  years  ornament  without  conceal- 
ing the  most  delicate  tracery  ;  the  building  would  necessa- 
rily suffer  by  the  tearing  away  the  old  branches  from  the 
chinks  into  which  they  had  insinuated  themselves.  We 
bavesometimes  observed  very  beautiful  effects  of  ihis  na- 
ture produced  by  storms  of  wind,  or  snow,  which  have  bro- 
ken down  large  portions  of  ivy  to  the  ground,  and  made 
room  for  the  growth  of  young  and  vigorous  shoots  :  whicli 
climbing  the  open  space,  have  by  their  delicacy  formed  a 
most  agreeable  contrast  willi  the  heavy  gloom  of  the  unin- 
jured parts  of  the  parent  stem. 

i\lthough  we  agree  with  the  author  in  his  condemnation 
of  too  great  a  load  of  ivy  on  the  walls  of  a  ruin,  we  doiiol  par- 
ticipate in  his  enmity  to  '  trees,  weeds,  and  briars,'  but  should 
be  sorry  to  find  its  venerable  interior  *  cleansed'  of  such 
appropriate  accompaniments.  We  would  have  as  much  of 
these  removed  as  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  specta- 
tor, and  destroy  that  .breadth  of  effect  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  grandeur  ;  but  to  root  out  the  briar  which  clings 
round  the  mouldering  column,  to  hoe  up  the  burdock,  the 
fern,  the  arum,  and  many  other  plants  that  give  verdure  to 
itsscallered  fragments,  to  deprive  itol  the  gloom  of  the  elm 
or  plane,  of  the  elegance  of  the  ash  or  birch,  or  of  the  more 
humble  and  appropriate  ornament  of  the  hazle  and  elder, 
would  be,  in  our  opinion,  no  less  injurious  to  the  character 
and  interest  of  a  decayed  structure,  than  to  erase  from  its 
\\*alls  the  moss,  the  lichen,  and  the  pellitory,  and  instead  of 
their  rich  and  iiarmonious  lints  to  present  w^  wiih  a  glare  of 
scraped  stone,  patched  with  snow. coloured  plaster.  This  se- 
vere application  not  of  \\\e  knife,  but  the  axe,  recommended 
by  an  artist  too,  was  unexi  ccted  :  we  really  should  have 
thought  ourselves  ignorant  of  the  author's  meaning  had  we 
i\ol  found  him,  pursuant  to  tiie  same  mistaken  principle,  in 
the  same  paragraph,  proposing  to  recal  the  mind  of  tlie  tra- 
veller to  the  history  of  past  times,  by  filling  up  the  vacant 
sepulchral  niches  with  new  statues  '  of  monks,  abbots,  and 
cross-legged  knights,  habited  in  the  proper  costume  oi  the 
times.'  Mr.  John  Carter  is  recommended  in  a  note  as  the 
onli/  artist  capable  of  giving   '  appropriate  designs  for  such 
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sepulchral  effigies/  We  believe  that  this  praise  is  not  nn- 
deserved,  but  we  had  rather  sfe  his  talents  exercised  in  th^ 
restorations  o^  decayed  sculpture  in  our  cathedrals,  where 
the  colour  of  new  stone  would  produce  no  violation  of  liar- 
mony,  nor  its  perfection  discover  its  recent  date. 

Although  our  tourist  declines  entering  into  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  beauties  of  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  exciting  our  interest  and  curiosity  hy  some  of  his 
cursory  remarks  on  their  scenery.  Of  Mucniss  lake  he  ob- 
serves, 

*  The  majestic  Turk  forms  the  southern  banks  of  this  lake,  ami 
rises  perpendicular  from  the  water's  edije.  The  northern  bounda- 
ries are  formed  bya  long  and  narrow  peninsula,  wliich  divides  Mu- 
cruss  from  the  Lower  Lake,  and  terminates  at  Brickun  Bridge.  All 
this  line  of  coast  deserves  particular  attention,  and  very  minute  ex- 
amination :  nothing  can  exceed,  in  singularity,  the  forms  of  the 
rocky  excavations,  or  in  beauty  of  effect  the  harmonious  tints  of  the 
rocks  andberbaoe/ 

o  • 

We  are  told  of  lovely  islands  overspread  witli  the  holly, 
or  the  arbutus,  of  most  gigantic  growth  ;  on  the  island  of 
Innisfallen,  one  of  the  former  measured  ten  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  growth  of  the  arbutus  is  oiten  no  leos  asto- 
nishing. 

Tlie  wild  character  of  the  Upper  Lake  seems  to  have  had 
more  charms  for  our  author  than  the  less  extravagant  beau- 
ties of  Gienau  and  Mucruss;  bul  he  shall  once  more  speak 
for  himself  on  the  subject. 

•  The  strata  of  rocks  in  this  lake  are  totally  ditferenl  from  those 
in  the  Lower  Lake  and  Mucruss  Lake;  the  latter  being  chietiy 
limestone,  which  admits  of  those  fant-islic  varieties  I  have  bv:fore 
mentioned.  These  are  of  green  stone,  which  near  the  water  assumes 
a  blackish  hue,  whilst  the  upper  parts  are  spotted  with  while.  Na- 
ture has  here  proved  herself  an  admirable  painter  in  adapting  the 
light  and  airy  lints  of  the  limestone  rock  to  the  g  ly  and  luxuriant 
shores  of  Gienau  and  Mucruss  ;  and  the  more  dingy  shadows  to  the 
bold  and  savage  features  of  the  Upper  Lake.  After  diiiner,  we 
coasted  the  southern  shores  and  bays  of  this  lake,  where  the  long- 
extended  range  of  rock  and  wood  c?\lfed  Cromigiaun,  excited  uni- 
versal admiration;  and  we  all  agreed  to  give  thi;  due  preference  tg 
this  scenery.' 

We  do  not  wonder  at  finding  /  the  collecled  beauties  of 
this  favoured  spot'  preferred  to  any  thing  in  lialy,  Switzer- 
land, or  England  ;  we  have  been  informed  that  the  elegant 
and  classical  mind  of  Mr.  Fox  assigned  to  it  the  same  pre- 
emiiieuce. 
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Though  we  admit  that  no  correct  idea  of  such  a  scene  can 
be  conveyed  by  the  pen,  and  even  beHeve  that  a  hundred 
readers  would  have  formed  as  many  different  ideas  from  it; 
we  are  fond  of  sometimes  treating  our  imaginations  with  a 
loose  reip,  and  could  with  pleasure  have  spurred  them  round 
and  round  the  whole  compass  of  this  enchanting  scenery. 

The  account  (which,  according  to  Sir  Richard,  is  no  ac- 
count at  all)  of  these  lakes,  lias  put  us  into  so  good  a  hu- 
mour that  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  notice  two  orthogra- 
phical mistakes  in  it,  '  straitness,'  instead  of  straightriess, 
and  '  insolaled'  for  insulated;  these  errors  must  be  attributed 
to  the  printer. 

We  now  follow  the  author  to  Cork,  wherehe  amuses  us 
very  agreeably  by  his  anecdotes  of  a  sailing-club,*composed 
of  gentlemen  who  reside  on  the  shores  of  tlie  harbour;  nnu 
whilst  perusing  his  alluring  recital  we  cannot  suppress  a  sigh 
that  we  were  not  partakers  of  this  manly  and  elegant  re- 
creation. 

At  Kostynnan,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Inchiquin  family^is 
a  statue  of  Lord  Hawke,  his  back  towards  the  city  of  Cork. 
The  reason  which  is  given  for  this  unexpected  sight  of  an 
admiral  turning  his  back  on  a  sea-port  town,  and  on  his  pe- 
cuh'ar  element,  is,  that  the  city  of  Cork  ordered  the  statue, 
and  when  it  was  completed  murmured  at  theexpence  ;  upon 
which  the  noble  Inchiquin  said,  *  that  he  would  pay  for  it,' 
which  he  did  ;  and,  as  a  rebuke,  placed  the  admiral's  statue 
on  a  pedestal,  with  his  back  turned  towards  the  ungrateful 

city- 
Sir  R.  Hoare  had  formed  his  idea  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way from  the  name  which  it  bears,  and  consequently  ex- 
pected something  grand  or  tremendous;  his  disappointment 
on  finding  it  unconnected  with  these  qualities,  induced  him, 
we  think,  to  exaggerate  its  v.ant  of  interest,  by  declaring, 
that  'from  its  flatness  the  causeway  is  totally  overlooked 
until  pointed  out  by  your  guide.' 

A  range  of  basaltic  columns,  stretching  forward  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  into  the  sea  ;  many  of  them  of  the  height 
of  thirty  feet  and  upwards,  does  not  appear  so  insignificant 
an  object  as  to  escape  entirely  unnoticed  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance, and  under  a  serene  sky.    Hyperbole  of  the  degrading 


*  This,  b}'  contrast,  reminds  us  of  the  whip-club,  a  society  of  young  men 
lately  established  in  this  country,  who  esteem  nothing  so  honourable  as  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  a  stage-coathman  ;  who  have  fixed  on  themselves  the 
contempt  of  every  man  of  sense  ;  and  who  ought  to  be  ivhipped  outof  polished 
society,  reined  up  in  *  mad-house,  and  tut  off  from  all  right  to  hereditary  suc- 
cession,— B. 
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kind,  oiigVit  always  lo  be  aToided  in  local  descriptions,  as 
the  reader  makes  no  allowant  e  for  ii,  as  he  does  fur  extra- 
vagant praise,  and  is  consequently  misUd  by  it.  The  re- 
mark, that  this  scenery  is  more  interesting  '  to  the  natural 
philosopher  and  mineralogist  than  to  the  artist/  is,  we  have 
no  doubt,  perfectlyjust. 

In  a  note,  page  258,  we  find  an  unmerciful  sneer  at  the 
pedestrian  tourist;  or,  as  the  autiior  stepis  to  consider  him, 
pedestrian  labourer.  V\'hy  are  the  beauties  of  nature  to  be 
monopolized  b}'  the  wealthy  ?  Wiiy  i  IreUud  to  be  a  seal- 
ed COUNTRY  to  men  who  cannot  traverse  it  m  their  own  car- 
riage r  Tlie  author  has  forgotten  his  many  omissions  and 
disappointments  in  consequence  of  bad  roads  and  bad  wea- 
ther, his  unlucky  tumble,  (the  efK^(;t,  we  are  confident,  of 
clumsiness  from  want  of  exercise,)  on  entering  the  cavern 
near  the  causeway,  which  prevented  his  taking  '  a  grand 
subject  for  the  pencil.* — We  will  refresh  his  memory  : 

He  neglected  seeing  the  ruins  at  Askeaton,  thouj^h  little 
out  of  his  way,  because  he  received  contradictory  accounts 
of  the  roads,    p.  53. 

*  From  the  inconveniency  attending  a  chaise  and  post-horses,  I 
could  not  visit  an  interesting  and  classical  spot,  not  far  distant  from 
my  road,  Kiicojnian,  the  residence  of  our  poet  Spenser,  where  he 
composed  his  Fairy  Queen.'     P.  126'. 

We  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that  this  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  greater  independency  of  a  foot  traveller;  it  is 
only  a  lamentation  ior  his  oun  horses. 

*  Charleville.  The  fracture  of  a  spring  confined  me  to  this  dull 
^own  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.*     p.  129. 


*  A  church  in  ruins  upon  an  eminence  to  the  rig,ht. 
Qutcre.  Is  it  not  built  within  an  earthen  inclosure  ?        ^ 
*  The  rain  prevented  my  viewing  it.'     p.  132» 

.  *  In  a  field  close  to  ihe  road-side  on  the  right,  I  observed  a  large 
stone  with  some  smuller  near  it,  which  appeared  to  me  \o  bear  the 
marks  of  a  ruined  crumltch  ;  hut  a  violent  shower  of  rain  still  con- 
fined me  within  my  carriage.  I  mention  these  little  particularities, 
as  hints  to  travellers,  who  may  have  leisure  and  fine  weather  to  ex- 
amine if  my  suppositions  are  well  founded.*     p. 133. 

Enterprising  antiquary  I  We  were  prepared  to  concede  to 
the  tourist  the  advantage  of  a  carriage,  in  rainy  weather; 
but  it  seems  we  should  have  granted  too  much.  1  he  traveller 
vpho  turns  himself  out  of  his  chaise  in  ashowerof  ram,  creep* 

Crit.  h]EV.  vol.  17.  June,  1809.  ^ 
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into  it  again  shivering  and  dejected  ;  and,  according  to  the 
stale  of  the  weather,  is  flushed  into  a  fever,  or  chilled  into 
an  ague :  whilst  the  pedestrian,  after  enjoying  the  object 
of  his  journey,  dances  merrily  on,  only  quickening  his  pace 
to  acquire  heat  enough  to  resist  the  eflfects  of  his  recent  or 
continued  wetting. 

In  pages  134,  152,  1 64, 176,  190,  218,  257,  and  probably 
in  some  others,  the  reader  will  find  complaints  of  want  of 
time  and  opportunity,  disappointments  in  respect  to  horses 
or  roads  ;  or  exultation,  (as  in  the  page  last  mentioned,)  on 
£ndine  that  his  '  carriage  was  able  to  get  within  a  very 
short  distance'  of  an  interesting  monastic  ruin. 

We  mentioned  a  note  at  p.  258:  the  reader,  we  think, 
will  be  unable  to  recollect  in  any  author  of  credit,  a  passage 
more  supercilious,  or  affected. 

'  Pedestrian  tours  have  of  late  years  been  much  practised,  and  even 
recommended,  (ceconomie  a  part)  asbeing  the  best  method  of  seeing 
a  country  :  but,  I  must  own,  1  can  only  see  one  advantage  on  their 
side,  i.e.  economy  ;  for,  independent  of  the  unwelcome  reception 
which  pedestrian  guests  often  meet  with  "at  inns  on  iheir  road,  and 
many  other  disagretnens  and  disappointments,  1  never  can  be- 
lieve, that  when  the  limbs  are  harrassed  and  fatigued  by  a  long 
walk ;  that  cither  the  eye  will  view,  the  mind  consider,  or  the 
pencil  delineate,  with  the  same  pleasure,  good  taste,  or  discrimina- 
tion, those  objects  in  nature,  for  the  observation  of  which  the  tour 
is  destined,  and  the  pedestrian  labour  undergone/ 

The  '  unwelcome  reception'  mentioned  in  this  note,  we 
may  conclude  from  p.  329  (where  the  'wine  and  poultry* oi 
Ireland  are  spoken  of  with  great  praise,)  will  consist,  in  an 
exclusion  from  the  best  of  those  excellent  viands  ;  an  objec- 
tion, which  we  should  have  expected  from  the  mouth  of  a 
city  alderman,  and  not  frop  the  pen  of  an  artist,  and  anti- 
quary. 

The  comforti  of  the  table,  he  is,  we  make  no  doubt,  well 
qualified  to  appreciate  ;  and  we  wish  him  long  life  and  health 
to  enjoy  them  :  but  how  can  he  take  upon  liim  to  decide  on  ' 
the  effects  of  pedestrian  exercise  ?  a  reviewer,  might  as  well 
talk  of  the  flavour  of  Burgundy,  or  expatiate  on  the  delights 
of  a  turtle-feast.  He  connects  the  term  fatigue,  with  idis* 
tance:  though  in  fact  it  only  relates  to  habit,  or  constitu- 
tion :  what  is  the  greatest  fatigue  to  one  man,  is  hardly 
exercise  to  another;  and  what  is  toil,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  journey,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  becomes  pleasurable  ; 
and  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  mental  exertion. 

The  pedestrian,  is  seldom  actuated  by  other  motives  than 
the  love  of  acquiring  knowledge,  or  a  desire  of  procuring 
amusement.  Nine  out  often,  who  travel  in  their  *  own 
carriages,'  undertake  a  tour  because  home  is  stupid ;  and 
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that  they  may  be  able  to  say  '  they  have  travelled.'  We 
willingly  allow  them  the  opportunity  of  making  such  a 
boast;  and  admit,  that  whilst  they  receive  no  good  tVom  it, 
they  do  very  little  harm  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  the  sneers  and 
discouragements  of  one  of  them,  (one  from  whom  we  expect- 
ed more  liberaHty,)  to  depress  the  humble  pedestrian  ;  and 
persuade  him  and  the  world,  that  he  can  neither  *  view,' 
consider',  nor  *  delineate',  •  with  the  same  pleasure,  good 
taste,  or  discrimination/  as  the  more  splendid  mortal,  who 
dashes  over  the  country  with  '  his  own  carriage,  and  his  own 
horses/  [t  might  with  equal  justice  be  affirmed,  that  ge- 
nius has  flourished  more  under  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  the 
patronage  of  a  court,  than  amidst  the  privations  of  narrow 
circumstances,  and  the  pressure  of  misfortune. 

Of  all  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  the  round  tower,  is  that 
which  has  occasioned  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  in  re- 
spect to  its  original  destination.  Some,  suppose  them  to 
have  been  watch-towers  ;  others,  that  they  were  erected 
for  the  reception  of  anchorite  monks.  Sir  R.  Hoare  joins 
in  the  opinion  that  they  were  used  as  prisons  for  penitents, 
and  General  Vallancey,  with  a  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of 
their  remote  antiquity,  attributes  them  to  the  old  Irish,  oi* 
j^ire-Coti,  worshippers  of  fire.  We  do  not  pretend  to  settle 
>o  well  contested  a  dispute;  but  we  cannot  perceive  how 
the  situation  of  the  door  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  use 
to  which  the  author  appropriates  the  round  tower:  its 
height  from  the  ground,  must  have  been  intended  to  keep  peo- 
ple out  rather  than  in ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance 
of  the  fre({Vieni\y  low  situation  we  should  have  inclined  to 
the  first  mentioned  opinion.  We  wonder  at  not  finding  a 
conjecture  that  they  were  erected  for  astronomical  purpo- 
ses. When  Ireland  was  famous  for  its  missionaries,  and  re- 
markable for  the  protection  it  afforded  to  learning,  it  would 
have  been  astonishing  if  the  science  of  astronomy  tiad  been 
unknown  or  unpractised.  The  priests  in  particular  would 
have  devoted  themselves  to  this  study,  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  tower  being  always  near  the  church ;  is  satisfactorily 
explained,  as  is  also  the  use  of  the  four  large  windows  ia 
the  upper  storj',  which  is  not  obvious  in  any  of  the  former 
surmises.  An  astronomer  must  be  able  to  command  his 
own  privacy,  and  what  is  so  good  a  security  for  it  as  a  door 
at  a  distance  from  the  ground,  through  which  he  may  draw 
up  a  ladder  after  him  ?  This  supposition,  refers  the  round 
tower  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  century  :  a  date  not 
far  remote   from  that  assigned   by  Sir  K.   Hoare. 

The  *  general  remarks*  attached  to  the  *  journal,*  are  to 
us  by  much  the  most    interesting  part  of  the  work.     It  is 
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to  these  we  have  been  referring  in  our  observations  on  the 
rourd  tower;  they  contain,  indeed,  a  clear  arrangement  of 
the  various  classes  of  antiquities  to  be  found  in  Irel^^nd,  and 
some  important  remarks  on  the  situation  of  the  poor;  we 
mean  to  give  the  author  the  highest  praise,  when  we  sa}', 
lljat  on  the  last  subject,   he  thinks  and  feels  as  a  nian. 

We  do  not  think  the  body  of  the  work  very  entertaining, 
or  very  instructive  ;  but  it  must  be  valuable  to  the  touri^st 
who  adopts  the  author's  mode  of  travelling,  and  follows 
his  route.  It  will  not  materially  detract  from  the  faire  of 
the  translator  of  the  Progress  of  Baldwin  ;  because  it  bears 
every  mark  of  haste  and  negligence,  and  is  evidently  pirb- 
lished  for  the  information  of  others,  without  any  idea  of  gain- 
ing credit  to  himself. 


Art".  IV. — Edzcy  and  E/giva,  and  Sir  Erernrd,  with  other 
Tales  and  Poems.  Second  Edition,  IVy  the  Rev*  RobtrC 
Bland,  8ro.  pp.  264.     Longman.  180y. 

Arv.  V. — The  Four  Slaves  of  Cythera,  a  Romance  in  ten 
Cantos-  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Bland.  Svo.  pp.  276.  Long- 
man.    1 8O9. 

OF  the  two  volumes,  now  under  review,  (which  through 
-the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Ballantyne,  present  an  elegant  and 
uniform  appearance  to  the  admirers  of  literary  ornament,) 
the  first.is  principally  a  republication  of  two  poems  which 
we  have  already  noticed  with  considerable  praise,  and,  so 
far,  claims  none  of  our  attention  at  present;  iince,  except 
the  division  of  the  longer  tale,  (Edwy  and  Elgiva)  into 
two  cantos,  we  distinguish  no  alteration  whatever  in  eiihcr  of 
them  besides  that  of  type  and  p*aper.  The  additional  poems 
in  the  volume  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  famihar  to  us, 
having  appealed  before  as  an  appendage  to  the  'Transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  Anlhology/  7'hese  are  '  Paris  and 
Qinone,*  '  the  Wraith,*  *  To  ray  Friends  during  Illness/ 
*  the  Savage,'  and  two  or  three  less  considerable  pieces,  of 
which  Mr.  B.  now  for  the  first  time  avows  himself  the  au- 
thoi*,  except  of'  the  Wraith,'  which^  he  informs  usj  is  the 
communication  of  a  friend. 

Besides  these,  however,  there  are  a  few  poems  in  the  vo- 
lume which  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  and,  but  for 
which,  we  should  not  have  thought  of  noticing  the  publica- 
tion, at  present,  in  '  the  ghost  of  Conlatb,'  which  is  found- 
ed oa  one  of  the  pieces  ascribed  to  Ossian,  Mr.  B.   has  em- 
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plo3'ed  a  variety  of  ihe ballad  slanza^and  has  perhaps  shown 
himself"  (which  we  consider  as  very  low  praise  indeed)  not 
incompetent  to  rival  the  best  ballad-rhymers  of  ihe  day.  It 
is  more  praise,  however,  to  say  that  the  mysterious  and 
^'^05^/y  air  of  the  original  has  been  hapj)ily  transfused  into 
the  copy.  The  circumstances  of  the  story  are  well  known 
to  Ihe  readers  ofOssian;  (that  is  to  say  they  were  well  known 
to  al  least  half  the  literary  vvoild  half  a  century  ago,  but  in 
the  present  day  the  same  description  embraces  a  much  smal- 
ler class  of  th.e  republic)  to  those  who  are  unacquainled  with 
the  original  it  is  enough  to  state  thai  llie  ghost  of  Conlalh,  a 
warrior  friend  of  the  bard,  rises  before  his  eyes  in  the  dead 
of  night  and  adjures  him,  for  the  sake  of  its  repose,  to  sii»g 
the  praises  of  Its  deeds  on  earth.  Ossian  strikes  llie  harp 
and  repeats  the  loves  of  Cuthona and  Oonlath.  Tiie  spipit 
listens  with  delight  and  retires,  well  pleased,  to  its  grave. 
This  is  the  simple  outline  ;  but  the  manner  of  it  is  every 
thing.  For  our  own  parts,  among  the  many  spectres  wiiicli 
haunt  our  couches  and  interrupt  our  midiignt  slumbers,  we 
have  rarely  witnessed  so  solemn  and  ghost-hke  a  departure. 
Ossian  is  now  just  arrived  at  llie  conclusion  of  his  song. 

*  Rivals  both  for  younu  Cuthona, 

In  the  deathful  combat  rave  ; 
Both  alike  in  bleak  Ithona 

Fought  for  love,  and  found  a  grave.* 
— -\s  he  sang,  the  spectre's  hue 
Paler  yet,  and  paler  grew. 

*  Mighty  Conlalh!  Mournful   vision  ! 

By  the  power  of  Cona's  strain, 
Mighty  Conlath  !  Mournful  virion'. 

Seeii  thy  narrow  house  again '.' 
— Fainter  yet  the  shadow  grew, 
Nearly  lot>t  upon  the  view: 

*  In  the  hollow  witch-wind  shrieking, 

Spiiits  flit  around   my  hall  ; 
Thee  the  warrior-dead  are  seeking, 

Conlath,  thee  the  Spirits  call/ 
— Dim  from  sight  the  spectre  past, 
Ptidingon  the  rustling  blast. 

We  shall  indulge  ourselves  in  making  only  one  more  ex- 
tract frofn  this  volume,  and  thMtjVom  the-ofi'  told  tale  of 
>farcissus  and  Erbo.  We  shnll  leave  t,ur  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves  wl\ether  it  has  ever  been  better  told,  or  as 
"Well  told  before,  and  shall  only  observe  by  the  way,  tlial  we 
know  no  living  poet  who  is  in  our  opinion  equally   qualified 
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with  Mr.  B.  for  transfusing  inlo  his  native  language  the 
true  spirit  of  the  elegant  Roman,  th»^  vivid  freshness  of  his 
scenery,  the  voiupiuo  is  tenderness  of  his  sentiment,  the 
grace  and  harmony  of  his  nunibeis.— And  'ii<s(;pinion  we  have 
formed  «s  much  (or  tnore,)  upon  the  best  parts  of  Mr.  B/s 
own  originai  composil:ons,  as  upon  this  hltle  fragment  in 
which  he  challenges  a  more  immediaie  comparison.  Our  ex- 
tract tnust,  however, be siiorl;  because  tiie  other  volume  de- 
mands the  principal  share  of  our  attention  in  ihepresent  article. 

*  Hard  by,  a  silvery  fountain  cold  and  clear 

Reflect'.'d  all  the  forest  scenery  near, 

No  wandering  shepherd  iheie  had  stoopM  to  drink, 

Nor  mountain  goat,  nor  flock,  dislurb'd  the  brink, 

Nor  bir('  had  dippM  a  flagging  plume,  nor  beast, 

Nor  brittle  bough,  had  broke  the  water's  rest; 

Moss  and  sweet  herbage  grew  on  every  side, 

And  a^^cd  woods  (he  noon-day  sun  defied. 

Hither  tha  boy  with  hunting  tired,  and  heat,      -  ' 

Lured  by  the  margin  sought  a  cool  retreat; 

And  as  lie  drinks  he  seems  to  thirst  the  more, 

Sliivr  to  a  passion  that  he  scornM  before ; 

He  glows  enamour'd  of  a  shadowy  face, 

And  ^trives  a  hopeless  vision  to  embrace; 

Fix'd  as  a  marble  statue  yet  he  gazed, 

ChnrmM  with  hiniself,  and  at  himself  amazed  : 

The  star-like  eyes  thai  shot  a  trembling  ray, 

The  ringlets  worthy  of  the  god  of  day, 

The  poh^h'd  cheek  and  ivory  neck,  the  grace 

That  temperM  all, — the  bloom  that  flushed  his  face, 

Seem'd  as  some  nymph  within  the  crystal  wave, 

TcuchM  with  desire,  had  left  her  coral  cave  ; 

The  fancied  nymph  his  l)oyish  heart  inspires, 

That  iiily  wantons,  and  him?elf  atJmires. 

In  smiles  his  love  appears — the  shade  beguilts 

Its  foohsh  lover  drest  in  answering  smiles; 

He  would  have  ki5ae<l  his  own  reflected  charms, 

And  cld'sp'd  animate  melting  from  his  arms. 

And  oft  to  fi  Id,  unknowing  what,  he  tries, 

And  the  san«*  error  mocks  and  sooths  his  eyes. 

Ah  youth,  too  credulou*!  the  fountain  maid, 

Who  warms  tl.y  bosom,  is  hut  empty  shade, 

A  form  impassive  that  from  thine  arose, 

Moves  with  thy  motion,  rests  with  thy  repose/ 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  observe  on  this  passage  with  how 
much  delicacy  and  how  slight  a  deviation  from  the  sense  of 
the  original^  M»-  B.  h?s  supj  ressed  or  converted  the  only  cir- 
cumstance ill  Ovid's  glowing  description,  which  will  not  ad- 
mit of  a  literal  iaterpi  station  without  an  offence  to  virtue. 
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Wc  add  the  following  passage  from  the  introductory  re- 
marks on  tills  delightful  fable,  in  order  to  justify,  from  the 
author's  own  words,  our  former  opinion.  We  think  it  im- 
possible to  doubt,  in  perusing  it,  that  Mr.  B.  is  thoroughly 
quahHed  both  to  feel  and  to  express  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Koman  poet. 

•  From  the  extreme  beauty  of  clinaate  or  of  scenery  which  ani- 
mated the  poets  of  Greece  and  Italy,  arose  those  vivid  and  charming 
descriptions  of  the  country,  which  northern  poets  may  coldly  at- 
tempt to  imitate,  but'must  despair  to  equal.  In  those  regions  of 
grandeur  and  fertility,  a  present  deity  seemed  to  appear  in  all  the 
works  of  nature.  Every  place  bespoJte  the  presiding  influence  of 
some  power  of  terror  or  benevolence.  The  forests,  mountains, 
streams,  and  caverns  of  old,  had  each  their  separate  and  appropriate 
inhabitants.  Every  favoured  spot  called  to  mind  some  tale  or  le- 
gend, by  which  it  was  ennobled.  Fauns,  dryads,  oreades,  and 
nymphs  of  fountains  and  streams,  accompanied  the  journeyer  on  all 
his  excursions,  and  threw  an  air  of  enchantment  over  the  retreats  iu 
which  they  are  supposed  to  dwell. 

*  Of  all  the  poets,  Ovid  availed  himself  the  most  of  this  beautiful 
superstition.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  look  through  the  Seasons  of 
Thomson,  a  work  exclusively  devoted  to  rural  matters,  for  those 
noble  and  inspiring  views  which  the  Roman  presents.  In  1«ve,  at 
court,  in  the  country,  and  in  banishment  he  was  every-wbere,  and 
in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  a  poet.  Though  addicted  to  the 
city,  and  its  gallantries,  in  retirement,  no  mind  was  more  sensibly 
affected  by  the  appearances  of  naturci  the  change  of  seasons,  the 
*  senium  venerabile  lucorum,'  and  the  stillness  and  repose  of  places 
haunted  by  tlieir  genii.  His  nymphs,  who  at  times  have  intercourse 
with  mortals,  his  *  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes  and  groves/ 
leave  the  impression  of  reality.  A  laurel  tree,  a  reed,  or  a  flower, 
aflford  subject  for  some  legend  reporting  their  origin,  and  every 
object  in  the  creation,  has,  at  some  period  been  animated.' 

Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  Mr.  B.  may 
not,  to  the  lovers  of  Thomson,  appear  to  undervalue  the 
real  excellencies  of  that  most  pleasing  poet,  wej  must 
acknowledge  his  criticism  to  be  perfectly  just,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  difference  between  the  Enghsh  and  the  Latin 
bard  ;  a  difference  as  conspicuous  as  that  which  exists  be- 
^twecn  the  rural  scenes  of  our  own  country  and  the  fabled 
Jiaunts  of  Sperchius  or  Taygetus,  of  Etna,  or  of  Tewipe.  Dii- 
tance  of  time  and  place  produces  the  effect  of  a  miiacle  oa 
our  tastes  and  habits.  Thomson  will  never  be  a  fair  object 
of  comparison  with  Ovid,  from  whom  lie  is  perfectly  dissimi- 
lar in  every  point  of  view ;  but  should  he  survive  the  lapse  of 
eighteen  centuries  from  the  present  moment,  he  will  per- 
haps, by  iome  future  nation  of  critics  on  the  ihore»  of  th« 
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pacific  ocean,  be  regarded  with  the  same  veneration  (and 
With  justice)  that  we  now  profess  to  feel  for  the  remains  of 
Theocritus  or  of  Moschus.  To  ihcm  our  London  may  here- 
after be  what  the  Athens  or  the  S\racuse  of  antiquity  is  to  us; 
our  Richmond  may  be  their  Tempe;  our  Thames,  their  Ty- 
ber  or  Etiisseus. 

The  last  poem  in  this  vohime  is  of  so  singular  a  descrip- 
tion that  we  hardly  know  in  what  manner  to  treat  it.  It  is 
probably  meant  as  hroad  farce  ;  but  we  are  apprehensive  that 
it  is  a  great  deal  loo  broad  and  too  nonsensical  for  the  age. 
If,  in  this  refined  fjatioo,  there  are  now  living  any  who  are 
able  to  la}  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  and  gravely  say  they 
enjoy  the  most  absurd extravayjanties  of  the  whimsical  Rabe- 
lais, V  !  (which  perhaps  r onus  nearer  to  the  mark)  that  they 
can  fully  e»«ter  »nto  and  c  mpreh^nd  that  speeies  of  humour 
for  vsh'.  htht  early  burlesque  writ*  isi-f  Italy  are  reniarkabie, 
tolhem  and  them  only  \vp  lansiiely  reeommond  this  strange 
efiusion  ol  our  author.  Hui  the  temper  of  mankind  in  gene- 
ral is  irrown  loo  Ferious  to  relish  any  thing  s  >  wilfnlly  outr6. 
Whtiher  tliis  accession  of  gravity  be  an  addition  ot  real 
wisdom,  or,  if  it  be,  wheihtr  oji  such  suhjf^cis  it  is  not 
'  folly  lobe  wise,'  may  perhaps  admit  of  an  argument. 

We  now  enter  on  our  examination  of'  The  f-  ur  Slaves  of 
Cytliera/  which  we  have  read  with  a  great  deal  ot  amuse- 
ment in  many  parts,  with  very  high  delight  in  other>i,  but 
in  some  with  languor  and  inditference,  and  notunfrequenlly 
with  disappointment  and  disapprobation.  If  the  most  la- 
boured passages  are  wrought  up  to  a  higher  pitch  of  spirit 
and  beauty  than  any  of  those  which  we  formerly  admired 
in  '  E(jw>  and  Elgiva,*  and  '  Sir  Everard,'  if  upon  the 
whole  we  are  enabled  to  pronounce  that  Mr.  Bland,  as  he 
grows  morp  familiar  wii'.  the  Muse,  has  improved  and  refined 
his  stNle  of  co!Hposilu>n,  we  shall  have  at  the  same  time  to 
remaik  mstjmces  of  carele>"Snes-s  and  caprice,  and  more 
weighty  objections  to  the  design  and  conduct  of  the  table^, 
than  any  which  we  found' to  allege  against  the  general 
merits  of  his  two  earlier  poems. 

Four  christian  knights,  of  as  many  different  nations.  Sir 
Alfred  of  En  Inland.  Hubert  of  Rhodes,  Florio  of  Italy,  and 
Eglamour  of  France,  returning  in  company  from  their  pil- 
grimage in  the  Holy  Land,  are  made  prisoners  by  a  corsair, 
^lid  tallied  into  the  harbcur  of  Cvtl  era.  Here  they  are 
immured  in  four  separate  dungeons  by  order  of  Hamet,  lord 
of  the  i-^land,  who^e/four  daughters  (so  fortune  in  a  laugh- 
ing mood  ordained)  have  the  windows  of  their  respectire 
apartu»euis  directly  opposite  to  the  grates  of  the  captives, 
^ach  to  each.     The  consequence  may  be  easily  foreseen  by 
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ihe  merest  dabbler  in  eastern  fiction.  Every  one  of  the 
four  knights  fails  iiistantaieously  and  deeply  in  luve  witb 
his  resneclive  princess,  and  every  princess  returns  the  com- 
pliment, with  her  whole  iieart,  to  her  respective  knight.  Zo- 
raida,  \he  loveliest  of  Hamet's  daughters,  tulU  to  tue  lot  of 
Alfred,  the  tioblest  and  bravest  of  the  Christina  champions. 
A  mutual  interchange  of  festive  gallantries  takes  place  by 
means  of  liie  convenient  lattice,  and  something  more  sub- 
stantial passes  between  them  than  sighs  and  billets-doujc, 
and  infinitely  iflore  gratifying  to  a  lover  of  taste  and  sensi- 
bility— 

*  A  basket  storetl 
With  fruits  and  dainty  conserves  for  his  board.* 

What  a  delicious  prelude  to  an  amorous  entertainment  ! 
These  favouis  Alfred  receives  with   all    becomini>;    gratitude, 
and  is  soon  afterwards  honoured  with  the  commands  of  the 
fail  mver  lu  attend,  as  one  of  lier  father's  slaves,  at  the  next 
pleasure  party  on  the  water.      He   obeys  tlie  flattering  man- 
date with  alacrity;  and  who  shall  paint  his  rapture  at  finding 
himself  sealed  in  the  same   barge  with  her   whom    his  heart 
had  so  long,  and  for  such  solid    reasons,   adored   in   secret  ^ 
His  satisfaction  was  not,   indeed,    al')'^ether  without   alloy, 
since  the  principal  place  in  the  *  gond  >lay/  that,  of  course, 
nearest  to  tJie  princess,  was  occupied  by  the  fat  and  portly 
majesty  of  Zulem^h,  a  Saracen  lord,   to  whom  Zoraida  was, 
by  the  will  of  lier  father,  solemnly   betrothed.     Nevertheless 
Alfr'^d  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  suffer  any  disagreeable  re- 
flecti'ms  to  intrude  themselves  on  moments  so  precious.    He 
laughed,  santr,   jested,  and  played  the  fool  a  merveille,  so  as 
finall}^  to  captivate  the  good  graces   of  the  stupid  Zulemah 
almost  as  securely    as  he  had  before    won  the  heart    of   iiis 
bride.     Zv^rrtida  is  induced   by  this  citcumstance  to  appoint 
him  the  messenger  between  herself  and  the  fat  lord,    an  of- 
fice whicii   tie   undertakes   more   readily    than   might  have 
been  expected,  considering   the  situation  of  his  own  hopes 
and   wishes. 

By  degrees,  however,  a  few  w«^arfl/ apprehensions  creep 
into  his  mind  that  Zoraida  has  ungenerously  made  him  the 
sport  of  her  caprice,  the  instrument  of  her  idle  humours.  He 
v^nturf^s  to  expostulate,  and  his  remonstrances  produce  an 
explanation  on  the  part  of  his  fair  enslaver  more  favourable 
to  iier  love  than  to  her  honesty.  He  discovers  that  Zulemah, 
and  not  tiimself,  is  the  instrument  that  she  delights  t.o  play 
on;  and  that  every  precious  gift  and  token  of  v.hich  he  has 
been  the  bearer  from  the  fat  lord,  lias  been  treasured  up  by 
th«  uqthaukful  receiver  for  ihe  sole  purpose  of  raising  a  sum 
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large  enough  for  the  ransom  of  himself  and  his  frieads.  It 
docs  not  seem  to  occur  to  either  that  there  can  be  any 
tl)ing  ungenerous  in  this  sort  of  proceeding.  The  business 
coes  on  in  due  order.  The  ransom  is  ppid — and  Hubert, 
feglamour,  and  Fiorio,  depart  for  their  native  lands  under  a 
strict  engagement  to  return  to«*Cjthera  whenever  summoned 
hy  AliV^d,  their  friend  and  deliverer. 

Quandoquc  bonus  dormitat  Homerus — 

And  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  our  author  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  each  of  the  liberat- 
ed knights  has  all  this  while  been  carrying  on  his  separate 
intrigue  with  one  of  the  three  remaining  princesses.  How 
comes  it  to  pass  then  that  they  so  quietly  accept  their  dis- 
charge from  prison  without  forming  any  plans  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  amorous  designs,  or  breathing  any 
sighs  for  tbe  abandonmeat  of  them  ?  But  let  this  pass — our 
business  is  with  Alfred,  who  now,  in  a  Moorish  disguise,  and 
under  the  borrowed  name  of  Selim,  returns  to  the  plac« 
which  had  lately  been  his  prison,  and  engages  himself  as  a 
domestic  with  Hamet  to  superintend  the  management  of  his 
gardens.  We  are  not  informed  where  or  how  the  pretended 
Selim  picked  up  sufficient  horticultural  knowledge  for  the 
part  he  has  undertaken  to  act  ;  but  all  things  are  feasible 
and  easy  to  a  young  christian  knight,  eager  alike  for  the  pos- 
session and  the  conversion  of  a  beautiful  lady,  whose  soul  ii 
in  danger  of  damnation. 

However  Sir  Alfred  acquired  his  skill,  it  is  certain  that  he 
displayed  it  in  so  superior  a  manner  as  absolutely  to  win  the 
heart  of  Hamet,  who  (for  a  pagan)  is  the  most  civil,  inof- 
fensive, good-tempered  easy  old  gentleman  that  ever  hob- 
bled on  a  gouty  toe.  There  are,  indeed,  passages  in  the  poem 
that  might  lead  us  lo  infer  (though  it  is  in  noplace  positively 
asserted)  that  Sir  Alfred  was  the  first  person  whointroduced 
the  English  st^le  of  gardening  into  Greece  ;  that  he  was  the 
Brown  or  Replon  ofC^thera;  and,if  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Hamet  had  taste  enough  instantlv  to  prefer  him  to  any  of 
his  Saracen  horticulturists,  whose  art  had  probably  never  e?r- 
tended  further  than  the  formation  of  a  semicircle,  a  crescent, 
or  a  quincunx.  The  fact  is  that  the  old  gentleman  was  so  high- 
ly pleased  that  he  immediately  turned  off  all  his  own  garden- 
slaves  and  gave  directions  to  Selim  to  supply  their  places 
with  such  as  were  better  capable  of  understanding  and  pur- 
suing his  more  ornamental  plans.  Couriers  are  instantly 
dispatched  by  Selim  to  his  three  trusty  friends,  who,  true  to 
their  allegiance^  repair  to  his  standard  as  soon  as  summoned; 
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and  range  themselves  in  due  order  under  the  ensigns  of  the 
blue  apron,  hoe,  and  shovel. 

The  next  care  of  the  head  gardener  is  to  cause  it  to  be  re- 
ported to  his  master  that  he  has  an  excellent  voice  in  sing- 
ing, and  is  withal,  a  fellow  of  infinite  wit  and  humour.  The 
old  gentleman  makes  an  early  experiment  as  to  the  extent 
of  these  qualifications,  and  finds  them  greatly  to  exceed  his 
expectation.  But,  toa  good-natured  to  keep  any  pleasure 
to  himself,  he  appoints  a  day  for  his  four  daughters  to  come 
and  listen  to  the  vocal  powers  of  his  servant. 

In  a  bower  purposely  prepared  and  ornamented  with  the 
greatest  taste  by  our  amorous  gardener,  the  four  ladies,  with 
their  good  old  father,  sit  and  listen  to  his  pleasant  stories, 
while  the  three  knights  his  companions,  lie  in  ambush  hard 
by  to  observe  the  passing  scene,  and  take  what  advantage 
chance  may  afford  of  the  occasion.  The  first  song  of  Se- 
lim  turns,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  subject  of  love;  for 
to  what  other  strains  can  a  gentle  troubadour  tune  his 
lute,  while  his  mistress  sits  by   to   listen  and  approve  him? 

*  Thy  wiles,  fair  Rosamond,  and  budding  age, 
That  bow'd  a  monarch  to  low  vassalage  ; 
The  dainty  labyrinth,  and  silken  thread, 
That  brought  the  stealthy  lover  to  thy  bed  ; 
That  lilly  bed  on  which  thy  beauty  claira'd 
The  prize  of  lustre,  and  those  lilies  shamM, 
Where  fears  intrude,  lest  pleasures  self  should  cloy, 
And  add  new  rapture  to  the  stealth  of  joy  ; 
Their  secret  vow  that  echo  tells  aloud, 
With  blabbing  spite,  to  EUanor  the  proud  ; 
Then  hushM  the  lay  of  mernmeni,  to  pnint 
The  jealous  queen  and  Henry's  soft  complaint/ 

Sweet  as  was  the  lay,  perchance  it  was  more  amorous 
than  suited  the  virgin  modtsty  of  its  auditors.  Selim  marks 
with  the  timidity  ot  real  love  the  growing  blushes  of  Zoraida. 

'  Her  cheek,  and  bosom  tinged  with  modest  red, 

And  instantly  changed  his  strain  to  sing  of  the  lion-hearted 
Richard  wearing  out  tiis  life  in  sad  captivity,  and  the  well- 
known  artifices  of  his  favourite  minstrel  to  work  his  redemp- 
tion. 

*  Still  as  he  went,  the  warbling  lute  he  strung, 
And  *  Richard, oh  ray  king!*  h<;  fonlly sung, 
Oh  Richard,  oh  my  king  !  what  tyrant's  hate 
Constrains  ihee,  humbled,  from  thy  high  estate  ? 
If  pride  inspire  hun,  that  he  still  denies 
Thy  gracious  presence  to  thy  people's  eyei. 
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Full  twenty  earls  of  England's  noblest  race 

Shall  quit  tlieir  homes  for  thy  sad  dwelling-place  ; 

If  avarice  ten^pt  the  traitor  to  controuf 

By  servile  fetters  thy  indignant  soul, 

Her  gold  shall  Albion  send  across  the  main,- 

And  heaps  of  freighted  treasure  break  thy  chain. 

Oh  Rithard.oh  my  king,  for  thee  I  stray, 

Fnint,  cold,  and  lonely,  saddening  on  my  way, 

With  feeble  limbs,  and  heart  that  tarns  to  thee, 

Panting  to  break  ihy  hard  captivity/ 

Till,  as  it  chanced,  the  plaintive  numbers  fell 

Upon  the  captive  listening  in  his  cell ; 

And  when  the  weary  minstrel  now  was  mute. 

And  oft  bedew'd  with  tears  his  idle  flute 

Blaming  his  art,  a  murmur  seem'd  to  breathe 

Soft  on  his  ear,  the  prison  gate  beneath  : 

•  In  me  that  Richard  lives — redeem  with  gold 

Your  prince  enthrali'd  by  Austrian  Leopold/ 

Again  the  harper  paused — the  fair  again 
Applaud  the  skill  and  cunning  of  his  strain  ; 
But  from  their  praise  averse,  he  caught  the  while 
More  dear  applause  in  mute  Zoraida's  smile.* 

But,  however  delighted  Ills  fair  Zoraida  might  have  ex- 
pressed herself  with  the  romanlic  love  of  her  poet,  old  Hamet 
begins  to  think  it  somewhat  dull,  and  entreats  liiin  to  vary 
his  strain  and  give  ihem  some  less  noted  slory,  picked  up  in 
the  course  of  his  own  wanderings  ;  Selim  obeys,  and,  after 
some  beautiful  lines  by  way  of  introduction,  containing  the 
death-bed  advice  of  Arnaud,  an  ancient  Proven9al  poet  to 
Eustace  bis  favourite  follower,  (from  whom  Selim  asserts  that 
he  himself  received  the  legend)  breaks  out  into  *  the  lay  of 
Jolanlc/  This  is  a  poem  of  some  considerable  length,  and 
containing  passages  of  uncommon  elegance  and  sweetness, 
not  perhaps  supported  by  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  story, 
and  (which  is  Mr.  Bland's  greatest  and  most  serious  defect) 
told  in  a  manner  so  confused  as  not  to  be,  at  the  first  reading 
easily  intelligible.  As  it  is,  however,  the  only  specimen  he 
has  yet  afforded  us  of  his  address  in  the  management  of  the 
heroic  itanza^  we  shall  select  the  beginning  of  it  by  wny  of 
quotation.  Besides  that,  in  our  opinion, it  evinces  real  tasle 
and  power  in  the  execution  of  this  new  species  of  versification., 
we  think  it  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  melancholy 
song  of  the  Troubadour, 

*  Again  return  the  flowering  seasons,  prime 
For  sweetest  fragrance,  on  their  buxom  wing 

Warm  breezes  float;  and  stranger  to  our  clime 
The  sun  relenting  gives  another  spring, 
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Quickening  each  heart  to  pleasancelike  the  time, 

The  youth  to  wanton,  and  the  bard  to  sing. 
Me  too  it  cheers,  and  bids  my  pulses  beat, 
With  healthful  temper  and  enlivenijig  heat, 

*  My  tuneful  brothers  waken'd  by  the  scene, 

Each  to  Ills  bonnibt'lle  some  tale  recites, 
How  ly  thegleamy  moon-light  faintly  seen, 

Light  elves  and  fairii'S,  quaint  and  merry  sprites, 
Gambol  and  dance  their  ringlets  on  the  green. 

And  trick  dull  mortals  on  their  road  by  nights  ; 
But  I  must  sing  to  fill  an  aching  void. 
From  seasons  gone  in  vain,  and  unenjoy'd, 

*  Backward  ftiirn,  and  when  I  view  the  past, 

As  on  a  livid  lake  I  fix  my  eyes. 
Gloomy,  but  troubled  by  no  dangerous  blast, 

The  dull  and  lazy  space  behind  me  lies  : 
Before  me  spreads  a  drear  and  wintry  waste, 

And  deeps  unsounded,  and  o'erclouding  skies  j 
To  the  blank  past  most  gladly  would  1  fly, 
From  storms  that  threat  in  dire  futurity. 

*  Fain  would  I  couch  upon  a  careless  bed 

In  idle  sloth  to  hu^h  my  soul's  unrest, 
Fain  would  I  fly  to  pleasure,  but  instead 

Heart-fretting  pain  for  ever  chains  my  breast. 
Hope,  memory,  glory,  all  to  me  are  dead, 

Or  rise  by  flashes  to  delude  at  best. 
School  inejjusl  heavens,  to   bear  the  grievous  weight, 
Though  bruis'd  to  conquer,  and  outscorn  my  fate. 

*  Yet  grant  me,  heavens,  and  I  will  call  ye  kind, 
(Though  hovel IM,  cruel  poverty,  with  thee, 

I  yield  a  witherM  blade  to  every  wind,) 

To  know  the  dreams  of  heavenly  poesy  ; 
That  no  dark  vi<5itation  cloud  my  mind. 

And  fancy's  cell  be  unimpaired  and  free. 
Enough — while  fancy  lives  triumphant  yet. 
Flow  on,  my  song,  and  teach  me  to  forj;et.' 

Obiter, — Mr.  Bland's  style  being  in  general  so  simple  and 
unaffected  as  it  is,  which  we  have  always  considered,  without 
disparagement  to  his  many  otlier  excellences,  as  one  of  the 
highest  merits  he  possesses,  how  can  he  be  so  defective  in 
true  taste  and  judgment  as  to  allow  himself  the  repented  in- 
troduction of  such  fantastic  words  and  phrases  as*  prime  for 
sweetest  fragrance,'  'buxom  vvmg,'  '  brnnibelle,' 'gleamy 
moonlight,' all  crowded  toi;ether  in  llie  short  passage  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  besides  a  variety  of  similar  whims  scat- 
tered at  intervals  through  the  volume,  which  we    think  mor« 
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worthy  of  Rosa  Malilda  or  Miss  Owenson,  than  of  a  poet 
whose  natural  good  sense  is  strong  enough  utterly  to  despise 
the  aid  of  wanton  prettinesses.  We  give  Mr.  Bland  this 
caution  with  the  most  friendly  intentions^  because  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  failing  of  very  late  growth  in  his  style,  being 
much  more  seldom  to  be  found  in  his  former  poems  than  in 
that  now  under  our  inspection.  At  the  same  time  we  would 
not  have  him  suppose  that  we  object  to  the  casual  introduc- 
tion, especially  into  a  romance,  of  such  words  as  are  authori- 
sed by  Spenser  and  sanctioned  by  the  adoption  of  some  later 
poets;  we  have  not  noticed  as  objectionable,  cither '  pleasance/ 
or  '  the  soul's  unrest, '  which,  on  the  contrary,  although  terms 
of  no  familiar  occurrence,  are  peculiarly  appropriate  in  them- 
selves, and  rendered  venerable  by  the  practice  of  some  of  our 
best  authors. 

To  proceed— the  lay  of  Jolante  being  completed^ 

■     '  - — — — *  A  tear  was  seen  to  pace, 

Bright,  cold,  and  gentle,  dowR  Zoraida's  face  ; 

The  minstrel  mark'd  it,  and,  but  aw'd  by  fear, 

Had  with  his  lips  dispell'd  the  pious  tear. 

*  Selim/  she  said,  *  thy  mournful  themes  excite 

A  holy  calm  more  soothing  than  delight. 

Well  hast  thou  said,  that  Eustace  could  imparl 

A  healing  balsa^n  to  the  bleeding  heart. 

The  fatal  rivalry,  the  villain  friend, 

And  constant  love  rewarded  in  the  end, 

Well  has  the  youthful  troubadour  displayed, 

And  held  in  honour  reverend  A  maud's  shade  ; 

For  in  his  lay,  when  wicked  men  defame 

Fair  virtue's  cause,  and  put  the  good  to  shame, 

In  sooth,  'tis  sweet,  'tis  pacing  sweet,  to  bear 

How  heaven  and  truth  are  arm'd  to  make  them  clear. 

Eustace,  though  wanderer  in  thy  youthful  age, 

Some  other  land  may  yield  thee  harbourage  ; 

And  though  it  shun  the  noon-tide  of  thy  day, 

Late  honour  haply  shall  reward  thy  lay, 

Unfruitful  lustre  o'er  thy  evening  shed, 

Or,  like  a  grave*lamp,  burn  to  light  the  dead.' 

But,  notwithstanding  the  high  and  in  our  opinion  well 
placed  encomium  of  Zoraida,  the  lay  of  Jolante  did  not 
give  universal  satisfaction  to  its  auditors.  Hamet  demands 
a  merrier  tale,  as  more  suitable  to  his  taste,  and  more  equal 
to  his  comprehension  ;  and  Selim,  thus  provoked,  commen- 
ces the  lay  (which  we  must  suppose  him  all  along  to  have 
had  in  his  contemplation)  in  which,  under  the  false  names  of 
Theodore,  Isabelle,  and  Guzman,  he  (not  very  obscurely) 
shadows  out  the  circumstances  of  himself,  his  mistress,  and 
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ber  father.  The  following  pretly  song,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  hy  Theodore  in  order  to  induce  his  mistress  to 
elope  with  him,  is  really  intended  for  the  personal  application 
of  Zoraida. 

*  My  vessel  is  gallant,  and  smooth  is  the  wave. 
My  crew  and  my  comrades  are  faithful  and  brave, 
Be  to-morrow  the  day,  and  bright  noontide  the  hour, 
Then  prepared  for  escape  let  us  enter  the  bovver; 
And  lest  our  departure  thy  father  delay 

My  art  shall  beguile  him  and  lead  him  astray. 
Then,  lady,  to  fly  if  thy  heart  be  resign'd, 
Leave  a  ring  for  a  teken  revealing  thy  mind. 

*  For  scantly  my  finger  shall  stray  o'er  my  lyre, 
Ere  a  stranger  shall  enter  and  baffle  thy  sire. 
And  raising  his  forehead  enseamM  with  a  scar, 
Shall  rumour  of  tumult,  and  havoc  of  war, 
With  a  tale  of  fialse  import  shall  break  his  repose, 
And  lead  him  from  home  to  encounter  his  foes. 
Then,  lady,  to  Ay  if  thy  heart  be  resigned, 
Leave  a  ring  for  a  token  revealing  thy  mind. 

*  Then  away  with  thy  lover,  and  trust  t®  the  gale, 
That  auspicious  to  love  shall  embosom  the  sail : 
No  storm  shall  imperil  thy  course  o*er  the  flood. 
But  sweet  halcyons  murmyr  thee  bodemenls  of  good; 
Unharm'd  by  rude  breakers  thy  vessel  shall  urge, 
While  the  breezes  but  warble,  and  ripple  the  surge  : 
Then,  lady,  to  fly,  &cc, 

*Nor  deem  that  I  woo  thee  away  from  thy  hems 

O'er  waters  unfathom'd,  fair  lady,  to  roam, 

In  some  pitiless  region  to  make  thy  retreat, 

By  winter  ingloom'd,  or  distemper'd  by  heat ; 

For  gay  are  our  vallies  that  laugh  to  the  beams, 

Where  the  fruitage  is  glowing,  and  healthful  the  streams  ; 

Then,  lady,  to  fly,  &c. 

'  And  brave  are  our  knights,  and  oiir  ladies  are  fair. 
The  courteous,  the  grave,  and  the  noble  are  there ; 
And  the  courteous,  and  noble,  and  grave  shall  agree 
When  they  gaze  on  thy  charms,  to  do  homage  to  thee ; 
While  the  love  that  began  in  the  dawn  of  our  prime 
Shall  be  nurtured  in  silence,  and  foster'd  by  time. 
Then,  lady,  to  fly  if  thy  heart  be  resign'd, 
Leave  a  ring  for  the  token  revealing  thy  mind/ 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  melo-dramatic  incidents 
which  follow,  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  pre-suppose, 
not  only  that  Zoraida  is  acquainted  with  the  person  of  the 
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disgnised  minalrel  in  whom  she  has  all  along  recognised  her 
enamoured  captive;  but  that  her  three  sisters,  without  hav- 
ing made  either  her,  or  each  other,  acquainted  with  their 
particular  secrets,  are  also  apprised  tiiat  their  respective— lo- 
vers are  concealed  behind  tlie  arbour  ne^i  enough  to  hear  all 
that  is  going  forwards,  and  not  only  so,  but  imagine  that  Al- 
fred is  a  person  hired  by  each  of  them  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  his  mistress  acquainted  with  his  design  of 
elopement.  We  say  U  is  necessary  that  all  this  should  be 
pre-supposed  by  tiie  reader;  for  tlie  poet  himself  eager  to 
plunge  in  medias  res,  and  too  impatient  to  waste  time  in  giv- 
ing the  requisite  instructions,  has  afforded  us  no  previous  in- 
formation by  which  it  is  possible  to  conjecture  the  actual  si- 
tuation oi*  his  dramatis  personae  with  regard  to  each  other, 
and  the  story  is  hardly  to  be  understood  c  xcept  by  a  re-peru- 
sal after  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  subsequent  occur- 
rences/ This  inattention  to  perspicuity  and  regularity  in 
his  narrative  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  greatest  of  all  the  defects 
which  can  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Bland  in  the  conduct  of  his 
story;  and  it  becomes  still  more  glaring  in  the  description 
of  jlhe  escape,  some  parts  of  which  are  dreadfully  confused 
and  inextricable. 

But  to  return.  The  foolish  old  Hamet  laughs  loud,  long 
and  repeatedly,  at  the  fabled  Guzman,  and  plumes  himself 
on  the  utier  impossibility  of  his  own  sagacity  being  in  like 
manner  imposed  upon.  Every  lady  secretly  laughs,  believ- 
ing the  moral  of  the  tale  .applicable  to  herself  alone,  and, 
when  the  goodly  company  have  left  the  arbour,  every 
knight  steals,  one  by  one,  from  his  hiding  place, and  repair- 
ing to  the  spot  where  his  mistress  hod  reposed  finds  a  ring  or 
other  token  left  there  in  imitation  of  Isabelle,  and  as  a  pledge 
of  her  consent  to  the  elopement.  For,  wonderful  to  relate, 
the  lovers  were  upon  this  occasion  gifted  with  the  same 
acuteness  of  perception  with  their  mistresses,  and  each  se- 
cretly fancied  that  the  good-natured"  Alfred  was  merely  in- 
tent on  facilitating  the  amorous  views  of  his  friend.  Thus 
all  four  become  at  the  same  time  acquainted  with  the  wil- 
lingness of  their  several  fair  ones  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  protection  of  their  father's  roof,  and  each,  unknown 
to  the  others^  employs  the  next  twenty-four  hours  in  pre- 
paring the  means  of  elopement. 

Alfred  spends  this  important  interval  in  arranging  with  an 
ancient  mariner,  whose  friendship  he  had  previously  secured, 
the  time  and  place  of  his  waiting  With  his  bark  in  readiness 
for  their  departure.  At  length  the  hour  returns  which  had 
been  previously  fixed  by  Hamet  for  hearing  more  stories  in 
the  arbour.    The  ludies  are  again  seated  around  their  father, 
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and  the  fictitious  Selitn  has  again  taken  his  stand  before  them, 
when  three  successive  messengers  enter,  bearing  nnarks  of 
the  utmost  dismay  and  agitation,  with  the  intelligence  that 
an  enemy  has  landed  on  the  opposite  coast,  of  the  island. 
Hamet  makes  a  long  and  farcical  resistance  to  their  impor- 
tunate requisition  of  his  presence  on  an  occasion  of  so  much 
danger,  and  is  at  last  induced  only  by  their  threats  of  imme-- 
diate  vengeance  in  case  of  his  non-compliance  to  move  re- 
luctantly and  slowly  towards  the  scene  of  battle. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  three  messengers  are 
Alfred's  comrades,  and  that  old  Hamet  has  suffered  himself  to 
be  gulled  by  precisely  the  same  stratagem  thst  he  had   just 
before  been  laughing  at  in  the  story  of  Theodore  and  Guzman. 
And  here  it  maybe  observed  that,  in  framing   this  incident, 
the  poet  must  have  boldly  bid  adieu  to  all  the  rules  of  na- 
ture and  probability,  and  can  rest  his  defence  only  on  the 
principles  of  the  broadest   farce.     On    this  ground  we   are 
ready  to  meet  him,  and  to  admit  that  the  situation  is  as  truly 
ludicrous  as  any  that  can  be  easily   imagined.     Nor  does  it 
become  at  all  less  whimsical  as  the  poem  proceeds.     No  soon- 
er is   the  old  father  got  rid  of,  than   every  knight  sets   him- 
self with  the  greatest  eagerness  about  the  accomplishment  of 
bis   several  enterprize.     Having,  we  suppose,  first  arranged 
their  respective  plans  with  the  favorite  sultana,    they  stand 
upon  the  beach   eagerly  waiting  the  appointed  hour,   when, 
instead   of   meeting  only   his  expected  love,  each    is  struck 
with  horror  aud  affright,  on  seeing  her  followed  or   preceded 
by  those  to  whom  his  imagination    immediately  assigns  the 
character  of  spies' and  informers.     Perhaps  this  absurd  con- 
tretems  is  not  improved  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  colouring  as  it 
was  capable  of,  ^nd  it  is  besides  rendered  the  less  striking  by 
the  rapidity  and  confusion  in  the  narrative,  which  we  are  not 
sure  ihat  we   completely    understand  ourselves,  but  are  con- 
fident that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  it  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness to  our  readers  in  an  abridged  detail.     Matters  are  suppo- 
sed, however,  to  be  soon. cleared  up,  so  as    to   give  universal 
satisfaction,  and  no  accident  intervenes  to  arrest  the  flight  of 
the  three  pair  of  fugitives. 

Meanwhile  the  tuurth  pair,  Alfred  and  Zoraida,  whom 
some  circumstance  or  other  had  detained  lo  .'ler  than  the 
rest,  pursue  their  walklhrough  the  forest  to  the  port  where 
he  expected  his  faithful  mariner  to  await  him.  After  many 
alarms  they  imagine  themselves  to  have  at  lengih  gained  in 
safety  the  appointed  spot,  when  they  are  suddenly  overtaken 
by  the  fat  prirtce  Zu!eina  and  his  guards,  and,  together  with 
Mortaign  their  intended  pilot  and  conductor,  dragged  back  10 
the  castle  of  Hamet. 

We  have  mentioned  Mortaign  ;and  ought  in  justice  to  Mr* 
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Bland  to  mention  him  much  more  particularly,  since  his  cha- 
racter IS  by  far  the  most  original  in  conception  and  the  most 
highly  finished  which  the  romance  contains.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  it  justice  within  the  limits  of  so  short  and  rapid 
a  sketch,  and  if  we  extend  the  bounds  ofour  analysis,  it  will  no 
longer  be  in  our  power  to  say  any  thing  of  what  remains  to  be 
said  concerning  the  general  character  and  principal  beauties 
and  delects  of  the  poem.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  known 
seems  to  be  that  this  Mortaign  was  in  his  youth  driven  from 
his  paternal  inheritance  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  by  the 
ravages  of  war,  that  he  then  betook  himself  to  the  trade  of  a 
pirate,  in  which  he  had  made  his  name  long  formidable  and 
horrible  to  alF  christian  nations,  till  in  his  old  age,  remorse 
for  his  manifold  sins  was  at  length  awakened  in  his  breast,  and 
he  resolved  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  prayer 
and  penitence  on  the  solitary  island  of  Cythera.  In  this 
situation  it  was  that  he  first  became  known  to  the  christian 
knight,  and  was  induced  to  embark  in  his  design  partly  from 
personal  affection,  partly  from  a  longing  desire  to  revisit  his 
own  country,  and  partly,  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  presume, 
from  the  pious  wish  of  aiding  in  the  conversion  of  aTurkish 
lady  to  the  true  faith. 

The  grief  and  despair  of  old  Hametat  the  elopement  of  all 
his  daughters  it  would  be  difficult  to  express;  and,  indeed, 
notwithstanding  his  being  a  dog  of  a  Mahometan,  we  cannot 
forbear  expressing  our  opinion  that  he  was  rather  ill-treated 
by  them  in  that  affair.  Very  prudently,  however,  he  makes 
'up  his  mind  to  bear  his  loss  as  well  as  he  is  able,  and  to  remedy 
the  d.saster,  as  far  as  it  is  not  remediless,  by  taking  more 
especial  care  of  the  only  remaining  treasure  which  chance 
has  restored  to  his  possession.  For  this  purpose,  while  he 
issues  orders  for  the  speedy  execution  of  Alfred  and  Mortaign, 
who  are  in  the  mean  time  closely  immured  in  the  same  dun^ 
geon,  he  seeks  a  safe  and  suitable  companion  for  Zoraida's 
solitude,  and  finds  her  whom  he  requires  in  a  slave  who  offers 
herself,  of  sage  and  matronly  aspect,  with  a  deportment  ma- 
jestic, though  subdued  by  grief,  of  manners  gentle,  soothing, 
and  affectionate,  and  such  as  bespoke  the  memqry  of  mucli 
higher  fortunes. 

To  this  new  friend  Zoraida  soon  becomes  strongly  attach- 
ed by  sympathy  and  love;  nor  is  Matilda  (tlie  name  of  this 
christian  slave)  at  all  less  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  mis- 
fortunes of  her  mistress.  Mutual  confidence  succeeds  and 
the  hidden  sorrows  of  Matilda's  heart  firid  relief  in  the  unre- 
served  communications  of  friendship.  Thus  begins  the  story 
gf  her  past  hteand  misfortunes. 

'  Blest  was  my  fate,  in  youth  a  happy  bride, 
To  all  of  good,  10  all  of  great  allied, 
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And,  but  for  war  and  baleful  thirst  for  fame 
That  ruled  my  lord,  I  yet  had  known  the  name, 
Nor  left  him  slumbering  in  a  distant  grave, 
Nor,  galled  by  sad  reverses,  pined  a  slave* 

'But  heaven  that  calls  us  from  the  world  away, 
Wills  that  our  joys  should  last  but  for  a  day  ; 
And  lest  on  things  below  we  fix  our  eyes, 
Charm'd  with  existence,  and  forget  the  skies, 
Freedom  from  ill  is  happiness  at  best,- 
And  e'on  the  very  summit  is  but  rest. 
For  not  in  youth  we  pluck  a  thornless  rose, 
And  all  our  after  way  is  dark  with  woes. 
A  bosom  husband,  parent,  child,  and  friend. 
Before  our  summons  to  the  grave  descend, 
That,  sadly  robb'd  on  every  coming  year 
Of  something  loved,  that  changed  our  wishes  here, 
Life  weary  grown,  we  loath  our  dark  sojourn. 
And  wish  to  follow  whence  is  no  return. 

*  In  happy  ease,  high-honour'd  and  renowned, 
At  England's  court  we  saw  a  year  go  round  ; 
A  languid  frame,  a  calm  reflecting  mind, 
A  heart  to  gentle  offices  inclin'd, 
To  peaceful  studies  turnM  my  chosen  lord 
From  deeds  of  carnage  that  his  soul  abhorrM  ; 
On  arts,  that  sorted  with  his  nature,  bent, 
No  more  besought  the  gorgeous  tournament, 
But  left  the  shout  of  victory  and  fame 
T©  sterner  souls,  and  limbs  of  sturdier  frame. 
Well  pleas'd  I  markM  him  bent  on  letter'd  lore, 
And  Nature's  book  with  piercing  ken  explore  ; 
The  moon's  cold  waning  ;  from  what  hidden  source 
The  fountains  flow  eternal  in  their  course  ; 
The  baleful  lights  that  shoot  athwart  the  skies, 
And  stars  of  health  that  night  and  morning  rise  ; 
These  and  the  varied  use  of  fruit  or  flower, 
And  minerals  of  dark  or  saving  power 
He  strove  to  search  ;  and  as  through  Nature's  laws 
He  traced  some  wonder  to  its  primal  cause,  ' 

Rapt  in  the  bold  pursuit,  his  soaring  mind 
Touch'd  at  heaven-gate,  and  left  the  world  behind. 
But  next  with  ardent  scrutiny  he  ran 
From  Nature's  wonders  to  the  works  of  man  ; 
For  books,  and  iraveli'd  men,  who  held  resort 
From  every  quarter  at  the  English  court, 
Such  wonders  told,  atchieved  by  human  hands, 
As  made  him  burn  to  visit  foreign  lands.' 

Matilda  proceeds  to  give   an    account   of  her  wanderings 
through  the  world  with  her  husband,  io  compliance  with  his 
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insatiable  ihirst  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  After 
visiting  the  court  of  Constantinople,  they  set  out  on  their  re- 
turn by  seatlirough  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean,  when 
an  accident  of  the  most  painful  nature  detained  them  at  the 
island  of  Cythera.  The  greater  part  of  the  crew  had  gone 
ashore  to  pass  the  hours  of  a  summer  night  during  which 
their  vessel  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  ;  axd,  among  the  rest, 
Matilda.  All  the  men  belonging  to  the  party,  tempted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  night,  wandered  in  different  directions  into 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and  the  women  left  alone  in  the  ttent 
on  the  shore,  were  far  from  dreaming  of  danger,  when  sud- 
denly a  fierce  and  gloomy  ruffian  burst  in  upon  their  retire- 
ment, and  tore  from  the  arms  of  Matilda  her  infant  daugh- 
ter. Unmoved  by  the  shrieks  and  agonies  of  the  distracted 
mother,  he  conveyed  away  the  little  treasure,  leaving  only 
the  sound  of  his  accursed  name  behind  him — and  that  name 
was  Mortaign!  From  this  inauspicious  moment,  Matilda 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  her  darling  infant  more.  But 
when,  after  the  return  of  the  crew,  hour  after  hour  had  been 
vainly  spent  in  the  endeavour  to  retrace  the  stolen  treasure, 
at  length  the  vengeance  of  the  exasperated  Christians  fell  on 
the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages,  and 
exhausted  itself  in  the  horrors  of  midnight  assault  and  con- 
flagration. The  miserable  father  meditates  a  yet  more  sin- 
gular revenge,  before  quitting  for  ever  the  abhorred  coast, 
he  sees  the  infant  son  of  some  Turkish  lord,  wandering  at  a 
distance  from  its  guardians,  in  the  recesses  of  a  garden,  by  the 
side  of  which  the  vessel  was  moored.  He  leaps  on  shore, 
seizes  on  his  prey,  and  carries  off  in  triumph  the  reprisal  sent 
by  fate.  As  the  first  transports  of  grief  yield  to  the  influence 
of  lime,  the  place  of  the  little  Rosabelle  in  her  mother's 
heart,  was  gradually  supplied  by  the  opening  perfections  of 
the  changeling  boy.  Both  parents  agreed  to  educate  him  as 
their  own  son,  and  called  hirn  by  the  name  of  Alfred.  Ma- 
ny other  circumstances  are  added,  too  tedious  to  be  here  re- 
pealed, but  which  leave  no  doubt  either  with  the  reader  or 
with  Zoraida,  the  hearer  of  the  story,  that  this  Alfred  is  the 
iame  with  the  unhappy  youth  now  about  to  suffer  for  love  of 
her  in  the  dungeons  of  her  father. 

Meanwhile  the  story  of  Matilda  verges  to  a  conclusion. 
Alfred  had  not  yet  attained  the  years  of  manhood  when 
De  Courcy  (his  father  by  adoption)  not  yet  tired  of  wan- 
dering, resolves  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre.  Matilda  who 
had  never  yet  abandoned  the  partner  of  her  earliest  affec- 
tions, insists  on  lier  privilege  to  bear  him  company.  Years 
had  now  passed  away  since  their  separation  from  Alfred  ;  De 
Coufcy  had  perished  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  after  a  long 
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spries  of  slrange  and  various  adventures,  Matilda  herself  had 
finaly  become  tlie  slave  of  Hamet,  lord  of  C>lliera. 

The  conclusion  of  tliis  eventful  story,  so  far  as  regards 
the  two  personages  now  on  the  stage,  may  perhaps  he  nlrea- 
dy  anlicipated.  Matilda  ends  her  relation  by  recuiring  to 
the  image  of  lier  long-lost  daughter,  whose  iijfant  person  she 
describes  wiili  all  a  mother's  fondness,  and  adds  the  recol- 
lection of  one  peculiar  mark  of  identity,  the  impression  of  a 
rose-bud  on  her  breast.  The  tale  proceeds  in  the  words  of 
the  poet  himself : 

*  Not  to  cold  elfs  I  sing,  but  those  alone 

Who  every  change  of  varie  I  bliss  have  known, 

The  bitter  dregs  of  misery  have  draio'd, 

Have  felt  a  pleasure  to  its  utmost  strain'd, 

And  rapture  drawn  so  finely  that  it  paiii'd  ; 

For  only  those  cm  paint  the  wild  delight, 

When  kindred  souls  byso,n'  rare  chance  unite, 

When  each  to  meet  anoiher  self  has  sigh*d, 

And  sought,  for  ever  biifflt-d  and  denied, 

The  heart's  dull  void  and  idle  space  to  fill  .  ■ 

With  something  biill  unfound,  regretted  still: 

But  should  we  tin»l,  as  onward  we  pursue, 

Whom  the  soul  chose,  allied  by  nature  too 

Whate'er  our  keen  ambition  hoped  before. 

The  pomp  of  power,  or  mines  of  golden  ore, 

"With  all  of  honour  and  wiJi  all  of  joy. 

Were  to  that  treasuie  but  a  worthless  toy. 

'  Matilda's  joy  I  leave  to  those  alone 
To  tell  in  words,  who  feelingly  have  known, 
When  blushing  now,  now  chatiged  to  deadly  pale, 
She  saw  Zoraida  drink  the  wondrous  tale, 
Till  all  o'crpower*d  upon  her  neck  she  fell, 
Her  VGvy  child,  her  own  lost  Ilosabelle.* 

The  only  remaining  object  with  both,  is  to  hasten  to  the 
cell  ot  the  captives,  and  concert  such  measures  asmay,  if  po»» 
sible,  yel  save  them  from  the  ignominious  fate  to  which  ihey 
are  doomed.  For  this  purpose,  intelligence  is  instantly  con- 
veyed toold  Hamet  of  the  wondrous  tale  which  Matdda  has 
to  unfold;  and,  as  it  opens  upon  liis  astonished  ear,  his 
thoughts  are  recalled  to  the  metnory  of  events  long  passed 
and  almost  forgotten,  which  finally  terminates  in  a  new  and 
yet  more  surprising  discovery,  that  the  supposed  Alfred, 
the  pretended  Selim,  is  no  other  than  his  own  son,  who  lii»4 
been  lost  in  infuncy  before  he  was  even  known  to  his  father, 
and  in  whose  place  the  courtiers,  responsible  for  the  fate  of 
their  master's  child^  had  substituted  a  spurious  daughter  in 
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Jibe  person  of  Rosabelle.  Mortaign  is,  as  may  be  supposed, 
the  unraveller  of  this  mysterious  and  twisted  plot,  and  is 
pardoned  his  past  iniquities  in  virtue  of  hislate  confession, 
and  of  the  happiness  which  it  has  at  length  spread  over  the 
whole  family  so  lately  devoted  to  woe  and  misery. 

The  conclusion  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  practice  of 
romance.  Alfred,  so  long  educated  in  the  christian  faith, 
can  by  no  arguments  be  prevailed  on  to  return  to  the  su- 
perstition of  his  forefathers;  and  Hamet,  finding  that  his  son 
disdains  to  be  converted,  rather  than  he  left  alone,  consents 
to  be  initialed  himself  in  the  mysteries  of  the  true  religion. 
His  three  daughters  already  christians,  return  from  Italy 
with  their  several  lords,  to  be  present  at  the  solemnization 
of  the  espousals  between  Alfied  and  his  Zoraida;  soon  af- 
ter which,  the  old  father  relinquishes  without  a  sigh  his 
solitary  lordship  of  Cythera,  and  accompanies  the  four  happy 
couples  on  their  voyage  to  the  land  of  Christendom. 

Mr.  Bland  in  general  may  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of  per- 
fect originality  throughout  his  poem.  One  striking  instance 
to  the  conlrar}' alone,  perhaps  deserves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned,  the  conversation  (in  the  first,  or  second,  canto) 
between  Alfred  and  Zoraida,  which  must  remind  every  reader 
of  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma,  but  more  from  its  general  con- 
struction than  from  any  immediate  resemblance  of  words  and 
sentences.  The  beauty  of  the  passage  referred  to  may,  how- 
ever, claim  forgiveness  even  from  the  critics  least  disposed  to 
pardon  instances  of  literary  imitation. 

We  have  been  unable,  in  the  course  of  this  analysis,  to 
give  any  specimens  of  Mr.  Bland's  peculiar  talent  for  descrip- 
tive poetry,  for  which  we  have  given  him  ample  credit  on 
former  occasions,  and  of  which  the  Four  Slaves  of  Cythera 
afford  many  brilliant  passages,  though  not  so  profusely  scat- 
tered as  in  the  Edwy  and  Elgiva  and   Sir    Everard. 

With  regard  to  another  quality,  for  which  the  present  poem 
is  more  peculiarly  distinguishable  from  both  of  those  which 
preceded  it,  that  of  humour  and  occasional  satire,  we  find 
consderi.ble  difficulty  in  expressing,  and  even  in  making  up, 
our  opinion  at  all.  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Bland's  merit  in 
this  respect,  we  are  very  apprehensive  that  it  will  not  be 
generally  relished  or  understood.  What  we  said  ofthe  con- 
cluding poem  in  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  under  review 
applies  with  equal  force  to  every  passage  of  a  similar  nature 
which  occurs  in  his  principal  work.  The  farce  is  a  great 
deal  too  broad  for  the  fastidious  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 
contest  is  rendered  still  more  glaring  by  Mr.'B.'s  own  fasti- 
diousness (which  js  easily  discernible)  on  mo!5t  subjects  of 
general  criticism. 
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Bat  if  we  have  some  doubt  whether  Mr.  B.  is  strictly 
defensible  on  this  point,  on  another,  where  it  is  equally 
probable  that  he  will  be  at  issue  with  the  public  taste  of  the 
age,  we  are  and  ever  shall  be  ready  to  support  his  cause  lo 
the  utmost  of  our  abilities.  We  have  lieard  it  said  that  he 
is  much  too  simple  and  unornamented  for  the  true  standard 
of  English  poetry,  but  if  it  be  admitted,  (as  we  think  it  must) 
that  there  is  no  indecent  familiarity  or  debasing  vulgarity  iti 
his  style,  that  his  versification  is  always  correct,  manly  ,and 
expressive,  and  his  thoughts  equally  free  from  drivelling 
childishness  and  weak  bombast,  we  conceive  that  the  objec- 
tion resolves  itself  into  this^that  he  has  sense  to  see  and  feel 
that  poetry  is  ricii  enough  in  her  native  charms  without  ttie 
aid  of  foreign  ostentation  and  glitter. 


i\RT.  Vf. — The  History  of  Barbadoes,  from  the  first  Dis" 
covery  of  the  Island,  in  the  year  l(i05,  till  the  Accession  of 
Lord  Seaforth,  1801.  By  John  Foyer,  4to,  pp,  ()(i8, 
^'Jawman.  18Q8. 

THE  present  ample  quarto  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  accep- 
table present  (o  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  or  to  those 
who  have  property  or  connections  in  the  island  To  the 
general  reader  the  transactions  of  this  small  island  will  he 
less  interesting ;  but  even  the  general  reader  will  peruse 
some  of  the  details  in  this  volume  with  a  degree  of  interest, 
proportioned  not  to  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  transac- 
tions, but  to  the  virtues  or  the  talents  of  the  actors,  com- 
pared with  the  confined  sphere  in  which  they  were  jjjaced. 
We  see  the  same  passions  developing  their  effects,  which 
operate  with  so  much  force  in  larger  communities.  — We  be- 
hold a  spirit  of  ambitious  usurpation,  or  of  se;lfisn  rapacity, 
often  actuating  the  executive  go'vernment,  and  resisted 
wfth  no  common  pertinacity  and  patriotism  bv  the  legisla- 
ture or  general  assembly,  and  the  peofle.  We  often  see 
the  legislature  of  this  island  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
the  executive,  and  manifesting  a  spa  it  of  liberty,  which  is 
not  always  displayed  even  by  an  English  parliament. 

Among  the  political  characters  mentioned  in  tins  volume, 
there  are  several  which  we  regard  with  unfeigned  satisfac- 
tion, as  men  whose  talents  were  uniformly  directed  to  the 
public  good.  Were  we  to  signalize  one  of  these  beyond  tl  e 
rest  it  would  be  Sir  John  Gay  Alleyne,  who  was,  for  many 
years,  speaker  to  the  general  assembly.  The  public  life  of 
this  man  was  directed  exclusively  to  one  great  object,  the 
good  of  the  state  in  which  he  was  born. 
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<  The  welfare  of  his  country,'  as  Mr.  Poyersays,  ^  was  the  pri- 
nary  wish  of  his  heart ;  but,  like  many  other  patriots  &n^  philan- 
thropists, his  eminent  services  experienced  no  return  but  that  of 
ingratitude. — When  he  retired  from  the  public  scene,  even  the 
poor  unsubstantial  tribute  of  a  vote  of  thanks  was  wilhholden  from 
tbe  venerable  patriot.' 

"We  sliall  not  attempt  to  analyse  the  narrative  of  this  work, 
l?ut  shall  notice  a  few  particulars,  and  make  a  few  extracts, 
which  the  geueral  reader  is  likely  to  deem  most  worthy  of 
perusal. 

The  fees  of  office  in  this  island,  though  fixed  by  a  law, 
geem  still  to  be  left  in  an.  unsettled  state,  as  if  no  law 
had  been  passed. 

*  This  evil/  says  Mr.  Poyer,'  is  principally  owing  to  the  mischie- 
vous policy  of  be  stowing  the  most  lucrative  employments  in  the  island 
on  persons  resident  in  England.  These  offices  are  executed  by  depu» 
ties,  who  farm-  them  from  the  patentees  at  an  annual  rent,  far  exceed- 
ing their  real  value.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  Were  all  patent  offices 
executed  by  their  principals,  the  legal  emoluments  of  each  would  be  a 
sufficient  compensation  to  an  able,  upright  officer,  without  resorting 
to  the  unjustifiable  means  now  practised  ;  the  money,  which  is  now 
remitted  t*  Great  Britain,  to  pamper  the  needy  minions  of  a  court 
favourite,  would  be  expended  at  home;  and,  in  the  course  of  its 
circulation,  replenish  the  sources  from  whence  it  had  been  drawn. 
The  executive  auihc^rity  would  be  strengthened,  and  the  country,  in 
general,  bem  filed  by  the  accession  of  the  talents  of  a  number  of  in- 
telligent men,  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment.' 

The  following  is  the  original  narrative  of  the  affecting  ito- 
ry  of  Inkle  and  Yarico,  divested  of  the  embellishments  of 
poetry  : 

*  An  English  ship  having  put  into  a  bay,  sent  some  of  her  men 
ashore  t<»  try  what  victuals  or  water  they  could  find;  but  the  In- 
dians perceiving  them  In  go  far  into  the  country,  intercepted  thera 
on  their  return  and  fell  upon  them,  chasing  them  into  a  wood, 
where  some  were  taken,  and  some  killed.  A  young  man  whose 
name  was  Inckle,  straggling  from  the  rest,  was  met  by  an  Indian 
maid,  who,  upon  the  first  sight,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  hid  him 
close  from  her  countrymen  in  a  cave,  and  there  fed  him  till  they 
could  safely  go  down  to  the  shore,  where  the  ship  lay  at  anchor,  ex- 
pecting the  return  of  their  friends.  But  at  last  seeing  them  upon  the 
shore,  the  boat  was  sent  for  them,  took  them  on  board  and  brought 
them  away.  But  the  youth,  when  he  came  to  Barbadoes,  forgot  the 
kindness  of  the  poor  maid,  who  had  ventured  her  life  for  his  safety, 
and  sold  her  for  f^  slav«.  And  so  poor  Yarico  for  her  love  lost  her 
liberty/ 
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*  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  how  much  this  simple  tale  has 
been  erabelli'shed  by  the  creative  imagination  and  descriptive  powers 
of  AddisDii.  And  it  is  painful  to  add,  though  it  is  too  obvious  to 
escape  observation,  that  similar  artifices  an<l  exaggerations  have 
been  successfully  enipbjyed  in  later  times  to  inflame  the  passions  and 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  credulous  misinformed  Europeans  on  the 
subject  of  West  Indian  slavery.  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that 
the  lady  possessed  any  remarki.ble  share  of  delicacy;  since  it  is  re- 
ported by  Ligon,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  her,  and  re- 
ceived many  offices  of  kindness  at  her  hands,  '*ihat  she  would  not  be 
wooed  by  any  means  to  wear  clothes."  Nor  does  she  seem  to  have 
been  much  aflVcled  by  the  ingratitude  of  her  peifidious  betrayer, 
"  Her  excellent  shape  and  colour,  which  was  a  pure  bright  bay; 
and  small  breasts,  with  nipples  of  porphyrie,"  were  irresistible  at- 
tractions, and  she  soon  consoled  herse.f  m  the  arms  of  another 
Jover.  In  short,  "  she  chanced  to  be  with  child  by  a  christian  ser- 
vant, and  lodg'ng  in  an  Indian  house,  amongst  the  other  women  of 
her  own  country,  and  being  very  great  with  child,  so  that  her  time 
was  comelo  be  delivered,  she  walked  down  to  a  wood,  '^.nd  there,  by 
the  side  of  a  pond,  brought  herself  a4cf/ ;  and  presently  washing 
her  child,  in  ihr.  e  hours  time  came  home  with  a  lusty  boy,  frolic 
and  lively.'*  Who  could  suppose  that  this  is  the  same  uftfortu- 
nate  female,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said  and  sung  by  moralists, 
poets  and  historians;  whose  hapless  fate  has  caused  such  lively  sen- 
sations in  the  tender  minds  of  Europe's  philanthropic  sons  ?  No 
apology,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  thought  necessary  for  this  minute 
and  authentic  account  of  the  celebrated  Belle  Sauvage,  whose  wrongs 
have  been  amplified  and  recorded  by  the  ablest  pens  ;  and  whose 
imaginary  sorrows  have  drawn  the  tear  of  sympathy  from  the  bright- 
est eyes.* 

In  the  year  l675,  Barbadoes  was  desolated  by  one  of  those 
dreadful  hurricanes  which  often  occur  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  this  storm  was  associated  with  a  singular  circumstance 
which  incline  us  to  quote  the  description  which  Mr.  Poyer 
has  given  of  the  event. 

*  The  new  governor  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Fontabelle  ; 
but  he  had  not  enjoyed  this  situation  long,  when  the  country  was 
almost  laid  waste  l^y  one  of  the  most  tremendous  hurricanes  that 
ever  scourged  a  guilty  land.  Neither  the  palace,  nor  the  cot,  escaped 
the  desiruciive  violence  of  this  awful  visitation.  Neither  tree,  nor 
house,  were  left  standing,  except  the  few  which  were  sheltered  by 
some  neighbouring  hill  or  clift.  The  face  of  the  country  exhibited 
one  continued  scene  of  desolation.  So  complete  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sugar  works,  on  the  several  plantations,  that  it  was  nearly 
two  years  before  they  could  be  repaired,  or  put  into  a  condition  to 
renew  the  business  of  sugar-making.  Nor  was  the  crop  of  pirovi- 
ftions  spared  from  the  general  devastation;  and, to  add  to  the  cala- 
mity, eight  valuable  ships,  laden  with  the  produce  of  th«  country, 
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were  sunk  or  stranded,  in  Carlisle  Bay.  In  Speight's  Town  every 
house  Has  either  blown  down  or  materially  injured.  Several  lami- 
lies  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  fallen  habitations;  and  there 
was  scarcely  one  but  lamented  some  relation,  friend,  or  acquain- 
tance, swept  to  an  unlimely  grave.  Amidst  this  scene  of  ruin  and 
misery,  the  fate  of  Major  Streate  and  his  fair  bride  deserves  to  be 
remembered  foi  its  whimsical  singularity.  1  hey  had  been  married 
that  evening,  at  the  plantation  called  Anderson's,  but  the  pitiless 
storm,  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bed,  blew  them  from 
their  bridal  chamber  ;  and,  with  relentless  fury,  lodged  them  in  a 
pimploe  hedge.  In  this  bed  of  thorns  they  were  found  the  next 
morning,  incapable  of  manifesting  those  tender  attentions  which  their 
new-formed  relation  demanded,  or  aiSording  each  other  the  assist- 
ance which  their  comfortless  condition  required.' 

The  reflections  which  the  author  has  scattered  through  this 
work  usually  evince  great  good  sense,  and  they  are  oftea 
very  forcibly  expressed.  The  observations  whiih  Mr.  Poyer 
makes  on  an  impolitic  law, which  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  Barbadoes  soon  after  the  hurricane,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above,showlbattheauthor  is  acquainted  with  thegreat 
principles  of  political  oeconotny  ;  and  that  the  force  of  his 
remarks  is  not  impaired  by  any  imbecility  in  his  diction. 

*  To  check  the  nefarious  practices  of  forestallers  and  monopo- 
lizers; to  difl'use  the  blessings  of  plenty,  and  to  avert  the  horrors  of 
famine;  or  even  to  guard  against  the  distresses  attending  a  partial 
failure  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  are  undertakings  of  so  much 
humanity  and  b(  neficence,  that  any  proposdl  for  effecting  them  will 
readily  meet  the  approbation  of  benevolent  minds,  and  gain  the 
applause  of  those  superficial  thinkers  who  Compose  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind. But  these  important  objects  are  not  to  be  attained  by  arbi- 
trary prohibitions.  Commerce  visits  only  those  climes  in  which  it 
is  cheribhed  by  ihegeniuf*  of  liberty,  'irade,  like  water,  should  be 
left  t©  form  its  own  level  ;  an<l,  althi>ugh  many  moderate  and  sensi- 
ble men  may  (object  to  this  maxim,  as  affording  too  great  latitude  to 
commercial  monopoly,  there  certainly  is  less  danger  in  leaving  the 
merchant  to  e,\ercise  his  own  discretion^  than  in  cramping  and  de- 
pressing the  spirit  of  mercantile  speculation,  by  rigorous  and  injudi- 
cious restrictions.  High  prices,  and  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  will 
be  the  fatal  consequences  of  destroying  or  discouraging  a  competi- 
tion in  the  market,  by  prohibitory  regulations.  The  mutual  wants 
of  mankind,  form  the  active  principle  which  giveslife  to  commerce, 
and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  safely  regulated. 

'  The  traders  of  Barbadoes  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes;  the  importer,  the  retailer,  and  the  huckster;  all  of  whom 
are  useful  in  their  several  vocations.  Through  them,  the  commo- 
dities imported  from  abroad  are  dispersed  among  the  people,  in 
such  quantities,  and  upon  such  terms,  as  are  best  suited  to  the  ne- 
cessities and  conveniencies  of  the  consumers.The  two  former  classes 
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are  not  infrequently  united  in  the  same  person.  They  ought,  however, 
to  be  considered  separate.  The  merchant  who  is  engaged  in  extensive 
concerns,  and  imparts  large  cargoes  of  provisions,  generally  finds  it 
more  Convenient  and  advantageous  to  dispose  of  his  commodities  to 
the  retailer,  in  large  quantities,  and  at  a  proportionable  reduction 
of  price,  iha^  to  await  the  tedious  and  precarious  sale  of  them  to 
the  consumer.  Sometimes  the  case  may  be  different  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  would  be  tyrannical  and  unjust  to  deprive  him   of  the  option. 

*  The  retailer,  again,  confined  to  an  inland  traffic,  by  ihe  small- 
noss  of  his  capital,  or  a  timidity  to  adventure,  derives  an  advantage 
in  buying  the  articles  in  which  he  deals  by  wholesale,  and  revending 
them  at  an  advance,  which  yet  exceeds  not  the  prices  at  which  they 
might  have  been  bought  from  thu  importer,  had  he  retailed  them. 
His  profits  consist  in  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  re. 
tail  prices.  This  excess  is  commonly  less  in  Barbadoes  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  new  world,  evidently  owing  to  the  competition 
which  prevails  among  that  desciiplion  of  people  in  this  island  :  a 
circumstance  that  wjll  ever  prove  the  most  effectual  counterpoise  to 
comb; paiions  among  forestaliersand  regrators,and  is  the  mainspring 
by  which  trade  will  correct  its  own  aberrations. 

*  To  elucidate  this  doctrine,  let  us  advert  to  a  case  which  fre- 
quently happens.  During  a  general  scarcity  of  articles  of  the  first 
necessity,  a  vessel  laden  with  corn  and  flour  arrives  with  a  supercargo 
on  board.  It  may  not  be  conformable  to  the  orders,  nor  suit  the  con- 
venience of  this  factor  to  retaii  his  cargo.  Dispatch  is  the  life  of 
business,  and  the  vessel  may  be  required  to  discharge  her  cargo, 
and  to  return  without  delay;  yet,  were  the  absurd  laws  against 
monopolizing  executed  with  a  spirit  equal  to  that  which  dictated 
them,  no  merchant  could  venture  to  purchase  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  the  cargo,  by  wholesale  to  revend  ;  because,  iiiso  doing,  he 
would  render  himself  obnoxious  to  punishment  as  a  forestaller.  The 
consequence  is  obvious;  the  vessel,  by  a  ridiculous  policy,  is  driven 
from  our  ports,  and  the  people,  in  a  state  of  tantalism,  continue  in 
want  of  those  supplies  which,  but  a  moment  before,  had  been  with* 
in  their  reach.  Or  suppose  the  market  should  be  sufl^ciently 
tempting  to  induce  the  supercargo  to  land  his  goods  ;  to  compensate 
himself  for  his  trouble,  expense,  and  detention,  he  will  sell  them  at 
the  highest  retail  prices.  Thus  a  stranger  will  enjoy  those  lucra- 
tive advantages  which,  under  a  wiser  and  more  equitable  system, 
would  have  centered  among  our  own  countrymen. 

'  This  species  of  traffic  which  the  law,"  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  preventing  forestalling  and  regrating,  most  unwisely  discounte- 
nances, far  from  being  detrimental,  is,  in  fact,  highly  beneficial 
to  the  public.  A  large  capital  is  thus  employed,  which,  in  so  small 
a  community,  would  otherwise  remain  inactive  and  useless  ;  the  im- 
porter is  accommodated  and  benefited  by  facilitating  his  sales;  it 
give?  energy  to  industry  ;  affords  bread  to  a  considerable  number  of 
useful  citizens  ;  and  furnishes  the  consumer  with  the  articles  of  do- 
mestic accommodation,  in  more  convenient  quantities,  and  as  cheap  as 
Jie  could  have  purchased  them  from  the  original  importer.     It  some- 
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times  happens  that  the  value  of  the  merchari'lise  i*?  enhanced  after 
gelling  into  this  interme'liate  channel  ol  flilfusion  ;  but  this  is  not 
so  much  owing  to  any  radical  diftct  in  the  system  lor  whi(  h  I  con- 
tend, as  to  the  jniervenMon  ot  casualties  \o  N\hich  mercantile  aflFairs 
are  peculiarly  liable.  The  piict  s  of  goods  are  angmenttil  by  va- 
rious cau'-es  indepeiu'ent  of  m«.nop<>li?(  is.  Suppies  from  abroad 
may  be  intercepieo  by  lue  enemy,  or  may  exptrienc^a  temporary 
suspen>^i<  n  from  opp(»^ing  elemenl-?,  and  other  disastrous  means. 
In  all  lhe>e  cases  the  holders  of  provisions  will,  unquv  siionably,  em- 
brace the  favDurable  opportunity  of  rtinibursing  themselves  for  the 
losses  which  both  inipoiit-r  and  leiailer  loo  often  sustain  from  ac- 
cidents, which  no  human  SHgaciiy  can  foresee,  nor  human  judgment 
prevent.  And  wheie  is  the  harm  in  this  ?  The  planter  strives  to 
obtain  the  best  price  thai  he  can  get  for  the  produce  of  his  fields,  and 
surely  the  merchant  is  entitled  to  the  same  privilege  in  the  disposal 
of  his  comroodilies.' 

The  freedom  of  the  press,  on  which,  in  the  present  advan- 
ced slate  of  civilization,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  so  imme- 
diately dppends,  is  well  understood  by  the  historian  of  Bar- 
badoes.  Under  the  government  of  Lord  Howe  a  weekly  pa- 
per was  established  under  the  title  of  the  Barbadoes  Gazette, 
the  circulation  of  wliich  greatly  tended  to  enlighten  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  and  to  produce  a  more  vi^ilaqt 
regard  to  public  opinion  in  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate, 

*  There  is,*  says  Mr.  Poyer,  *  no  stronger  principle  in  human  na- 
ture than  the  fear  ofshame.  The  treedom  of  the  press  dcrnes  its  uti- 
lity from  its  influence  over  this  powerful  spring  (taction;  and  fur- 
nishes the  only  weapon  which  can  be  safely  and  effectually  enjpioyed 
against  folly  and  corruption  actiigwilh  ;.u'hority.  i  he  man  in  office 
who  (ears  not  to  off*  U'l  ngain^i  the  lav\s  <il  his  country  and  hi&  God, 
when  he  can  do  so  \M  I h  ihe  prospect  (>\  legal  impuniiy  is  ofi en  restrain- 
ed from  the  commission  ol  injusiiceand  <  ppiesNion  bvthexhead  ot  hav- 
ing his  crimes  revealed,  and  oi  being  held  up  to  the  sc«»rn  and  execra- 
tion of  mankind  b\  means  of  an  open  piess,  fience  ihe  arbitrary 
ruler,  the  corrupt  majiistrate,  and  ti-e  prt/fli^ate  legislator,  of  all 
ct)untries,  have  ever  l»een  inimical  to  tht  libi  riy  ot  \hv  press,  and 
anxious  to  deprive  the  suljectof  ttie  privilege  ot  canvassing  the  mea- 
sures <*f  govirnmenl,  and  hcruiniizntg  the  ci)nduct  of  th-  se  who  are 
placed  in  authority  over  us.  Happily,  by  the  principles  ot  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  ihe  people  aie  ihemsetves  the  guardians  of  lliis  in- 
estimable privilege  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  m  the  bands  of  a  jury  of 
Barbadians,  it  will  never  be  impaired,  nor  suiiendered  to  the  rude 
gripe  of  depostism.* 

We  shall  not  detail  the  accounts  which  so  often   occur  in 
this  volume  of  the  disputes  which  have  at   times    happened 
.between  the  different  governors  of  the  island,  and  the  ge- 
neral assembly.      On  riiost  of  those  occasions  the  »ssep2- 
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bly  appear  to  have  manifested  a  laudable  decree  of  firmness, 
and  ai)  enlightened  love  of  liberty — Among  the  governors  we 
meet  with  a  few  instances  of  loll}',  of  avarice,  and  injustice  ; 
—  but  the  majority  appear  lo  have  exhibited  as  much  vir» 
tue  and  talent  as  are  usually  found  in  such  appointments.— 
Their  characters  seem  to  be  impartially  appreciated  by  Mr. 
Pover.— ^Mr.  P.  has  not  given  any  account  of  the  natural 
history  of  Barbadoes,  which  would  have  made  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  value  of  his  work; — and  have  excited 
a  more  lively  and  general  interest  in  the  perusal. — But 
what  he  has  done,  he  has  certainly  done  well  ;  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  artist  seems  to  surpass  the  value  of  the  male- 
rials. — Perspicuity,  and  force  characterize  the  st}le  of  this 
history;  and  indeed  the  narration,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
diction  are  entitled  to  considerable  praise. 


Art.  V[I.— r//e  Histoty  of  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda*s 
Attempt  to  effect  a  litvolulion  in  South  America,  in  a 
Series  of  Letters.  By  James  Bigg"^.  Revised,  correcttd, 
and  enlarged.  To  which  are  annexed  Sketches  of  the  Life 
of  Miranda,  and  geographical  Notices  of  Caraccas.  pp» 
312.  7s.  i)d.     Goddard,  Pall-Mali.      18uy. 

IN  the  preface  to  this  volume  it  is  said  that  *"  the  facts 
came  within  the  observation  of  the  writer,  or  were  obtained 
by  careful  inquiry.'  These  facts  are  contained  in  a  series 
of  letters  ;  in  which,  fron»  the  desultory  mode  of  the  relation 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  distinct  and  orcieily  narrative. 
The  author,  who  had  joined  the  expedition  of  General  Mi- 
randa, in  hope,  as  he  ttlls  us,*  of  honout  and  its  reward  ;' 
was  embarked  onboard  the  Leander,  a  ship  of  about  two 
hundred  tons  burden,  which  had  been  fitted  out  at  New 
York,  by  that  m^isterious  adventurer.  The  professed  object 
of  Miranda  was  to  revolutionize  the  continent  of  Sourh 
America,  to  deliver  the  inhabilanis  from  the  Sj>anish  yoke, 
and  to  establish  a  republican  form  of  governujent.  This 
might  appear  a  very  philaiithropic  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Genei-al  M  .but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  regarded 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  made  no  efforts  to  second  h'lsgentroHS 
intentions. 

Miranda,  like  other  great  schemers,  had  reckoned  without 
h4s  host.  He  had  relied  on  the  warm  and  zealous  co-opera- 
tion of  the  colonists;  but  they  had  either  no  confidence  in 
his  promises,  or  felt  no  sympathy  in  the  political  sentiments 
wbich  he  manifested  in  his  proclamation.     Miranda^  who 
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had  not  learned  a  lesson  of  humility  by  serving  under  the 
egoistical  Dumourier  in  the  Netherlands,  seems  to  have 
greatly  over-rated  his  own  capacity  of  mischief,  to  have 
aggrandized  his  own  self-importance  beyond  all  reasonable 
dimensions,  and  to  have  imagined  that  if  he  only  showed 
himself  on  the  coast  of  Spanish  America,  thousands  would 
flock  to  his  standard,  and  inhale  the  spirit  of  liberty  from 
the  soil  on  which  it  stood. 

Miranda  had  certainly  inspired  these,  or  similar  hopes,  in 
the  body  of  his  followers  ;  but  they  were  miserably  disap- 
pointed by  the  event.  The  Spanish  colonists,  who  are,  per- 
haps,eYen  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  parent  state, under 
the  dominion  of  the  priests,  manifested  no  desire  to  throw 
off  the  superstition  of  tyranny,  or  the  tyranny  of  superstition. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  people  felt  what,.  Miranda  termed 
the  oppression  of  the  mother  country  ;  and,  if  they  did, 
they  did  not  wish  to  venture  on  a  hazardous  revolutionary 
experiment,  under  the  conduct  of  a  man  of  very  equivocal 
character,  at  the  head  of  a  motley  group  of  free.booters,and 
adventurers  of  every  denomination. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  curious  spectacle  which 
was  exhibited  on  board  the  Leander,  which  was  to  bear  the 
tidings  of  liberty  and  independence  to  the  Spanish  main. 

*  One  side  of  the -quarter-deck,'  says  the  author,*  is  occupied  by 
a  printing  press,  at  which  several  young  men  of  that  profession  are 
busy  in  striking  off  the  general's  proclamations  to  the  people  of 
South  America,  and  setting  the  types  for  printing  our  commissions. 
The  other  side  is  taken  up  with  two  groupcs  of  Mars'  youngest 
sons,  employed  with  military  books ;  some  studying,  some  reading, 
and  others  looking  at  the  pictures.'  His  excellency  is  at  the  head 
of  one  ot  these  parties,  philosophizing  on  various  subjects,  and 
passing  from  one  to  another  with  his  peculiar  volubility.  At  this 
moment  he  is  painting  the  dangers  of  a  military  life.  He  ends  every 
recital  of  hardships  by  telling  the  young  gentlemen  how  much 
honour  results  to  those  who  bear  them  with  fortitude.  Notwith- 
standing this  encouraging  conclusion,  the  youi^'jters  look  rather 
cghast!  which  he  observes  in  silence. 

'  When  the  old  gentleman  gets  upon  this  topic,  which  he  does 
almost  daily,  he  never  fails  to  inform  his  pupils  of  his  own  feats  and" 
sufferings  when  he  was  young,  and  in  the  wars.  His  countenance, 
V/hich  J5  always  extremely  expressive  at  such  times,  gives  evidence 
of  the  great  pleasure  he  feels  in  dwelling  on  'disastrous  chances' 
and  '  hair-breadth  'scapes.'  I  confess  to  you,  I  am  sorry  to  find  he 
love-i  greatly  to  talk  of  himself,  and  likes  those  best  who  appear  most 
willing  to  hear  him  on  this  subject;  for  1  believe  that  vanity  and 
eg  lism,  which,  are  qualities  destitute  of  any  recommendation 
whatever,  are  generally  associated  with  other  traits  that  have  no 
claim  to  approbation.     1  must  confess,  too,  that  he  appears  not  ft 
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little  tinctured  wilh  pedantry  ;  a  pardonable  fault  in  an  academician, 
but  not  so  respectable  in  a  hero  and  statcsm:uu 

*  Next  is  seen  the  armuurcr's  bench,  with  all  his  apparatus  for 
repairing  did  musket-?,  pointlej^s  bayonets,  and  rusty  swords.  This 
tinker  has  his  hands  full,  as  our  arras  are  none  of  the  best,  and 
seem  to  have  been  already  condemned  in  some  other  service. 
Whoever  purchased  them  for  the  expedition,  was  either  no  judge 
of  arms,  or  he  has  been  kinder  to  himself  than  his  employer. 

*  A  few  feet  from  the  place  where  I  am  now  writing,  is  a  noisy  set 
of  animals  called  volunteers,  going  through  the  manual  exercise 
under  the  direction  of  a  drill  serj'.ant,  who  looks  as  bold  as  a 
lion,  and  roars  nearly  as  loud.  I  hope  he  may  feel  as  fierce  when 
we  shall  have  something  serious  to  do.  In  the  vicinity  of  these 
fellows,  the  regimental  taylor,  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  cross-legged 
disciples  are  placed  surrounded  by  the  materials  and  implements  of 
their  trade.  A  little  further  are  several  carpenters,  employed  in 
making  staves  for  the  pikes,  with  which  our  cavalry  is  to  be  armed. 
Beyond  this  the  sai.lors  are  seen  working  wilh  their  ropes,  tar, 
blocks,  &c.  and  here  my  description  ends/ 

Before  Miranda  and  hU  philanthropic  h^nd  of  adventurers 
could  set  a  foot  on  the  coast,  two   schooners,  which   formed 
part  of  the  revolutionizing    armament^  were   taken  by   the 
Spanish  gMorr/a  costas.     Of  the  persons   oiy  board  these  two 
vessels,  ten  were  soon  after   hanged  and  beheaded,  and    the 
remainder  sentenced  to  several  years  of  laborious    servitude 
at  Omoa,  Porto,  Rico,  and  Bocca  Chica.     This  disaster  was 
only  the  prelude  to  other   misfortunes.     The    Leander  was 
obliged  to  alter  her  course,  in  order   to   obtain    afresh   sup- 
ply of  water,  of  which  the  crew   were  reduced   to  tlie  daily 
allowance  of  a  pint   each    man.     A  mutiny    was  likewise 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out  among  the  officers  of   the  ex- 
pedition, who  began  to  discern  that  they  had  been  deceived 
by  Miranda,  who  had,  at  the  same  time,  deceived    himself. 
The     conduct     of     the    general    was     not  of    the     most 
conciliatory  nature,  and  on    several   occasions,    he  suffered 
his  passions,    to   impetuous    bursts    of  which    he  was    very 
liable,  to  hurry  liim  into  acts  of  outrage,  equally  unbecoming 
the  soldier  and    the   gentleman.     On  one  occasion  a  violent 
fracas  arose  between  the  general  and  an  officer  of  engineers, 
on  the  quarter-deck,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  crew. 
The- officer  had    the   imprudence  to   utter  some   expression 
of  dissatisfaction  about    the    with-lioldingof  his  pay,  when 
'  Miranda  seized  him  by  the  throat,  threw  him  off  tiie  ship's 
gunnel,  where  he  had  been  sitting  on  one  of  the  guns,  and 
after  repeated  twirls,  shakes,  and  twists  dashed  him    slap  on 
the  deck.'     Nor  did  the  engineer  escape   without  the  addi- 
tional murtification  of  feeling    the   weight  of  the  general's 
knuckles  on  the  ridge  of  his  nose. 
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The  following  anecdote  will  shew  that  Miranda  was  not 
of  a  temperament  which  is  filled  to  conciliale  by  confor- 
mity to  those  usages  which  have  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  bulk  of  mankind.  The  captain  of  the  Leander  had 
revived  a  custom  which  he  had  observed  in  former  voyages, 

*  of  having  prayers  read  to  his  ship'*  company  on  Sundays.  This 
service  is  performed  by  a  sedate  young  officer  on  board.  The 
General  dres  not  appear  to  relish  this  grave  work.  The  moment 
the  service  begins,  Miranda  leaves  the  deck,  and  when  it  is  ended 
reappears.  Two  or  three  officers  have  followed  his  example. 
Does  he  mean  to  have  us  undcrstaind  that  he  has  no  religious  faith  ? 
Does  he  mean  hy  his  actions  to  deride  a  disposition  in  his  followers 
to  worship  the  Supreme  Being  ?  1  have  been  told,  that  to  some 
people  he  has  ridiculed  these  things,  though  he  has  never  done  it  in 
my  hearing.  If,  as  a  philosopher,  he  deems  religion  false,  as  a 
politician  he  should  allow  it  to  be  useful.' 

The  Leander  successively  visited  Grenada^  Barbadoes, 
and  Trinidad,  where  Miranda  made  some  strenuous  efforts 
to  obtain  recruits,  or  rather  dupes,  among  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  These  credulous  persons  were 
incited  to  let  the  general  fix  their  residence  'in  the  finest 
country  in   the  universe/  and  to    *  lead  ihem  to  victory  and 

wealth.* On  the  2d   of  August    I8O6,  Miranda  and   his 

hungry  enthusiasts  anchored  within  nine  miles  of  la  Vela  de 
Coro.  The  fortifications  were  taken  by  assault;  and  the 
Spanish  royal  colours  were  taken  down  to  make  way  for 
those  of  what  was  pompously  termed,  the  Columbian  army. 
On  the  following  day  the  general  and  his  adventurous  host 
began  their  march  *  for  the  town  of  Coro,  which  lies  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  westward  of  la  Vela;  where  they  arrived 
an  hour  before  the  break  of  day. 

*  The  march  was  conducted  with  so  much  order  and  silence,  that 
the  footsteps  of  the  troops  were  scarcely  heard.  The  morning  was 
uniisually  serene  and  pleasant.  A  most  solemn,  or  rather  dreadful 
stillness  pervaded  the  whole  place.  The  city,  as  we  soon  found,  was 
entirely  evacuated,  except  by  a  few  women,  superannuated  devor 
tees,  and  perhaps  a  small  body  of  armed  men,  left  to  guard  the 
jail ;  for  it  remains  in  some  doubt  whether  there  was  this  force. 
If  ihey  were  there,  they  escaped,  for  we  took  no  prisoners  under 
arms.* 

As  Miranda  found  the  town  deserted  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  fled  to  the  woods,  he  went  to  the  jail,  where  he 
received  the  keys  from  the  keeper,  and  immediately  ordered 
all  lliose  who  were  confined  for  debt  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
This  was  the  only  act  of  South  American  emancipation 
^hich  our  enterprising  chief  seems  to  have  performed.  The 
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feleased  debtors  made  ibe  air  ring  witli  acclamations  of 
Five  Miranda  !  when  the  general,  in  order  to  express  his 
anticipations  of  triumph,  ordered  the  troops  near  hien  to 
fire  SiJ'eu  de  joie.  As  these  troops  were  composed  of  men 
ot  ditfejent  nations  and  languages,  the  command  is  sup- 
posed not  to  have  been  understood  by  all.  Some  thinking 
that  the  firing  was  intended  to  be  serious,  d  schariied 
their  pieces  in  an  horizontal  direction  ;  and  the  conseqnen.es 
proved  very  destructive  to  some  of  their  conipanions  who 
were  forming  in  tront  of  the  jail.  Colonel  Kiikiand,  the 
general's  priviite  secretary,  was  wounded  in  tne  unfortunate 
affair. 

Miranda  remained  onlv  five  days  in  the  city  of  Coro,  where 
he  made  truitUss  eftoits  to  incluce  the  inhabitants  to  return  to 
their  homes.  But  tie  people  diclmed  the  invitalii)n  which 
their  priests  did  not  incite  them  to  obey.  The  priests  could 
not  readily  be  brought  to  co-operate  with  the  designs  of  a 
revolutionaiy  adventurer,  whose  success  would  probably 
have  been  Fatal  to  the  immunities  which  thev  enjoyed.  No 
political  empiric  is  likely  to  be  very  successful  in  producing 
a  revolutionary  ferment  in  South  America,  who  is  not 
seconded  in  his  plans  by  the  cordial  succour  of  the 
priesis. 

On  the  march  from  Coro  to  la  Ve'a  de  Coro,  where  the 
Columbian  ar/wy  were  happy  tore-embark,  without  having 
eflfected  the  object  of  their  expedition,  tiie  conduct  of 
Miranda  left  a  strong  impression  of  inhumanity  on  the  minds 
of  his  associates. 

*  The  wounded  of  our  troops/  says  the  author,  *  were  carried  in 
litters  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  and  much  they  suffered  in  mind 
and  body  in  thisdreary  and  fearful  march.  Owing  to  the  weight  of  the 
litters  and  the  oft'ensiveness  of  the  wounds  of  some  of  the  perM>ns  in 
them,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  willing  to  do  their  utmost  to 
help  and  convey  offtheir  distressed  companions, but  who  were  weaken- 
ed by  fatigue  and  hunger,  could  not  support  their  bur^ien  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  were  obliged  frequently  to  stop  and  change. 
Whenever  this  took  place,  Miranda  flew  into  a  violent  r^ge,  pre- 
tending it  was  an  unnecessary  delay.  At  length,  he  declared,  ihat 
if  the  wounded  retarded  the  march  of  the  column,  they  shduld  b» 
put  aside  and  Uft  on  the  road  !  This  he  said  in  hearing  of  thb 
wounded,  who  expected  the  barbarous  threat  would  be  executed, 
and  ihey  bhould  be  lefl  to  perish  without  assistance,  or  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  by  ihe  Spaniards.  One  of  the  men  attached  to  a  liiter, 
conveying  an  officer,  declaring  that  he  was  so  much  .-pent  he  CDuId 
go  no  further,  unless  he  was  releved ;  the  General  said  to  the 
soldier  : — *  Go  on,  Sir,  1  know  what  you  can  do  ;' — then  turning 
10  the  officer,  directing  the  order  of  march,  '  suffer  no  complaint, 
shoot  that  man — give  me  a  pistol  here  ;  lei  me  do  it.*     This  officer 
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Lieutenant-colonel  Roorbach,  in  a  very  spirited  and  bfcomfng 
manner,  remonstrated  wiih  Miranda  upon  ihis  conduct;  endeavour^ 
ed  to  check  ihe  torrent  of  curses  he  was  venfug  a^ain^t  the  men  ; 
and  bep;ged  him  to  have  some  c<in»*iderali"r,  for  the  \vnun<ie<!  and 
those  \vh'»  carried  them.  The  moment  th*  general  ihreatentd  to 
leave  the  wounded  on  the  road,  an<  ffi-er  vent  to  the  rear  ^f  lh< 
column,  and  informed  the  captain  of  arfrllery  and  several  of  his 
companions  what  might  take plice.  About  twelve  in  number  de* 
termined,  if  such  an  attempt  was  made,  to  protest  against  it ;  if 
that  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  they  resolved  to  resist  the 
order  at  ihe  point  »'f  their  swords,  b  ing  asjured  of  the  assistance  of 
the  men  under  their  command,  to  wh(  m  they  had  alrrHdy  stated 
the  barbarity  of  such  a  proceeding  ;  and  who  werenot  Kss  iiidignant 
©n  the  occasion  than  their  commanders.* 

Miranda  seems  to  have  been  afraid  of  being  attacked  bj 
the  Spaniards  on  his  retreat,  and  lo  have  enle:  tained  great 
apprehensions  for  his  personal  security*  T«  e  pnrty,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  reatbing  la  Vela,  and  getting  on  board 
their  ships  without  any  molealation.  Fro«n  la  Vela  this 
body  of  adventurers  reached  the  island  of  Aruba,  where 
a  large  part  of  the  officers  and  li.e  men  were  seized  with  an 
inflammatory  fever  and  experienced  innumerable  privations. 
'  Many  of  them  were  withou' shirts  to  their  backs  or  any 
other  sufficient  clothing,  and  witljout  beds,  stretched  on  the 
floor.' — Miranda  is  said  lo  have  viewed  the  complicated 
sufferings  of  his  followers  with  peculiar  sflw^yVo/W.  Instead 
of  making  any  effort  to  alleviate  the  general  distress,  he 
sat  the  whole  day  at  his  quarters  'the  best  house  in  town 
for  good  living  and  convenience,  picking  his  teeth,  or  talking 
to  some  of  his  staff,*  who  had  as  little  sensibility  as  him- 
self. 

The  eypedilion  was  finally  terminated  at  Trinidad  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  armi/  of  Columbia  ;  the  majority  of  which 
haa  to  exchan.ge  their  golden  hopes  for  the  sad  reality  of 
penury  and  wretchedness. 

Miranda  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  talents  nor  gc* 
nius  equal  to  the  great  undertaking  in  which  heha^l  embark- 
ed, ne  was  ambitious  ;  but  he  wanted  that  great  soul 
which  ambition  often  gives;  whicli  renders  tlie  possessor 
capable  of  indefatigable  exertions,  which  multiplies  re* 
sources,  whicii  makes  difficulties  vanish, which  inspires  confi- 
dence, and  by  producing,  as  it  often  does,  a  generous  mag- 
nanimity, conciliates  love,  and  kindles  admiration. — But 
Miranda  certainly  did  not  belong  to  this  higher  order  of 
ambitious  minds. — He  had  too  much  personal  vanity  for  the 
display  of  real  heroism  ;  and  this  vanity  seems  to  have  made 
Ho  small  deduction  from  those  amiable  sympathies,  the  want 
of  which  was  very  incompatible  with  his  great  protessioiisof 
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J!>hiIanlhropy. — We  do  not  think  that  our  ministers  acted 
tin  wisely  in  not  entering  more  fully  into  his  schemes,  and  in 
not  trusting  the  work  of  South  American  emancipation  to 
bis  hands. 

Small  as  was  the  force  which  Miranda  had,  it  yet  appears 
not  to  have  been  insufficient'even  for  the  mighty  atchievement 
whicli  he  projected,  if  lie  had  possessed  more  heroic  daring, 
more  conciliatory  manners,  and  a  more  energetic  mind. — 
Dumourier  said  that  Miranda  was  better  versed  in  the  theo- 
ry than  in  the  practice  of  war  ;  but  in  South  America  he  had 
to  contend  with  enemies  who  had  but  a  very  slender  acquaint- 
ance either  with  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  the  art.-^ 
From  the  wide  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  South 
America,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  more  than  one,  and  at  most 
two  thousand  men  to  the  defence  of  any  one  point. — But 
the  concentrated  force  of  Miranda  was  equal  to  subdue  any 
opposition  which  such  a  body  of  men  might  make,  and  if 
he.  hadirained  one  victory  over  such  a  host,  and  conducted 
himself  with  humanity  and  discretion,  his  efforts  would  pro- 
bably have  been  seconded  by  the  native  colonist?,  who 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  throw  off  their  civil  obedi- 
ence to  the  mother  country,  while  they  preserved  their  re- 
ligious institutions. 

Miranda  erred  in  the  place  virhich  he  selected  for  landing 
his  troops;  and  he  erred  still  more  in  so  precipitately  evacuat- 
ing La  Vela  de  Coro,  where  he  might  have  acted  on  the 
defensive  for  an  indefinite  time, as  he  had  possession  of  the  bat- 
teries, and  might  have  obtained  recruits  from  the  neighbour- 
ing islands. — ^The  author  says  that  liie  evacuation  was  not  ne- 
cessitated by  any  want  of  wat.  r  or  provisions ;  and  we  may 
probably  ascribe  this  abandonment  of  the  expedition  itself 
to  the  secret  consciousness  of  Miranda,  that  he  was  defici- 
ent in  those  mental  and  moral  requisites,  which  alone  could 
enable  him  to  carry  it  into  effect. — Though  we  cannot  con- 
gratulate the  author  on  the  lucid  order  of  his  narrative,  yst 
we  think  that  much  praise  is  due  to  the  impartiality  and  re- 
gard for  truth  which  he  displays. 


Art,  ViU. —  London,  or  Truth  without  Treason.     A  Novel, 
4  rols.     By  Lraucis  Latkoni.     Lnne  and  Co.   IS09. 

THE  never-failing  pen  of  Mr.  Lalhom  of  Norwich,  has 
sent  into  the  world  another  novel.  In  his  preface,  he  ac- 
counts tor  the  title  of  his  work,  bj  lelhug  us  ihat 

*  London  is  only  ftelecttd  as  being  the  spot  of  atjsociatioiivfor  <iha- 
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racters  of  every  description;  and  the  grand  hot-bed  of  vice,  of  fa^ 
shion,  and  of  folly,  from  whence  the  seeds  of  crime  and  irregula- 
rity are  disseminated  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom/ 

When  we  recollect  the  nonsensical  trash  which  we  are 
condemned  to  peruse  in  this  species  of  writing,  the  sight  of 
four  voiuujes  is  rather  appalling  ;  but,  as  our  duty  obliges 
113  to  give  an  impartial  account  of  every  publication  that 
comes  under  our  eye,  we  will  endeavour  to  relate  the  heads 
of  a  story  which  is  not  without  some  interest.  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford,  a  widow  lady,  left  with  an  only  child,  a  son  of  great 
promise, is  represented  as  a  woman  endowed  with  every  mo-» 
ral  excellence,  and  every  elegant  accomplishment,  that  can 
adorn  the  female  character.  She  had  married  a  gentleman 
of  independent  fortune,  whom  she  loved,  against  the  will 
and  wishes  of  her  family,  who  had  all  formed  matrimonial 
alliances  with  people  of  distinction  and  title.  All  connection 
with  her  family  was  totally  dissolved  on  her  marriage,  and 
afrer  the  death  of  her  husband  the  same  coolness  remained. 
During  her  widowhood,  and  whilst  her  son  was  at  Wesl- 
mmster  school  she  takes  into  her  house  a  beautiful  and  amia- 
ble girl,  by  the  name  of  Stella  Woodville,  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  farmer  who  dies  and  leaves  her  unprotected. 
Mrs.  Beresford's  son  falls  in  love  with  this  amiable  and 
lovely  Stella  ;  and,  on  his  departure  for  the  continent,  dis- 
closes his  passion  to  his  mother,  who  approves  his  choice,but 
recommends  him  not  to  speak  on  the  subject  to  her  prote- 
gee till  his  return.  During  his  absence,  Mrs.  Beresford  dies 
suddenly,  informing  Stella  before  her  death,  that  she  had 
made  her  will,  and  had  left  her  an  independence,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  her  easy  in  anj'  station  in  which 
Providence  might  place  her;  that  a  copy  of  the  will  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  the  real  will  in  one 
of  the  drawers  in  an  Indian  cabinet  standing  in  her  dressing- 
room  with  her  jewels  and  other  valuables;and  that  if  she  died 
before  her  son*s  return,  she  was  to  write  to  this  attorney  by 
the  name  of  Wankfort. 

On  the  death  of  her  generous  patroness,  Stella  writes 
to  the  lawyer  and  to  Frederick.  When  the  funeral  was  over, 
Stellaand  a  faithful  servantof  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford, by  the  name  of  Philip,  are  surprized  by  the  appearance  of 
Lord  Dartville,  the  nephew  of  the  deceased  lady,  who 
with  a  Mr.  Wankfort  comes  to  take  possession  of  the  es- 
tate and  personals,  in  virtue  of  a  will  which  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Mrs.  Beresford  in  favor  of  her  nephew  to  the 
exclusion  of  her  son.  This  Mr.  Wankfort  proves  to  be 
the  natural  son  of  the  lawyer  employed  by  Mrs.  Beresford, 
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wlio  had  died  a  short  time  before.  During  the  course  of  th« 
day,  Lord  Dartville  insulls  Stella  with  dishonourable  propo- 
•als,  which  she  resents,  and  confines  herseU  to  her  own 
room.  When  lihe  finds  that  Lord  Dartville  lias  retired  to 
rest,  she  descends  to  the  dressing-room  on  purpose  to  con- 
template nrid  weep  unobserved  over  the  picture  of  her  belo- 
ved Mrs.  Bert'sford. 

Her  astonishment  and  fear  are  roused   when  she    enters 
the  room  ar  seeing  a  good  fire  just   made,  and    Lord    Dart- 
vilie's  black  servant  in  the  act  of  searching  the  Indian  cabi- 
net.    The  poor  black  falls  at  her  feet  and  implores   her  for- 
giveness, telling  her  a  very  lamentable  story  of  a  dying  sis- 
ter whom  he  was  anxious  to  relieve  ;    his  sorrow  and  contri- 
tion at  the  attempt  he   had  made,   are  well  described,   and 
the  amiable  Stella  is  induced  to  give    him  some  money   foe 
the  help  of  the  poor  invalid  Jamba  Perowhee,  the  black's  sis- 
ter.    Whilst  Stella  is  lalking,  Perowhee  hears  his  master  ap- 
proach ;  and  Stella  alarmed  retires  into  a  closet  hoping  to 
get  to  her  chamber  by  another  way  ;  here  she  is  disappointed 
from  the  door  being  locked  on  the  other  side.     She   there- 
fore extinguishes  her  candle  and  remains  quiet,  waiting  the 
deparlureof  of  Lord  Dartville,  who  is  soon  joined   by   Mr. 
Wankfort  ;  when    Stella   overhears    their  nefarious    inten- 
tion of  burning  Uie  will  in  the  Indian  cabinet,  and  of  sub- 
stituting a  forged  one,  in  order  to  deprive  the  son  of  Mrs. 
B.  of  the  estate  ;  and  instead  of  five  thousand  pounds  which 
is  left  to  Stella,  one   hundred   pounds   is  substituted.     She 
hears  the  real  will  thrown  on  the   fire,  and    the  triumphant 
joy  of  Lord  Dartville.     Overcome  by  her  agonized  feelings, 
she  discovers  her  retreat,  from  whence  she   is   dragged  by 
Lord  Dartville  and  his  associate    in  villainy,  and    made    to 
promise  to  leave    Briardale,  the   name  of  the   residence  of 
Mrs,   Beresford,  in  a  few  hours,  and  to  keep  total  silei.ce  on 
the  subject.     If  she  does   not  comply,   her  lover,   Frederick 
Beresford,  is  to  be  assassinated  by  a  hired  ruffian. and  she  is 
taught  that  herself  will  not  escape  the  revenge  ot  the  villains 
who  have  burnt  the  will. 

On  this  night's  transaction  hang  the  only  interest  and  mys- 
tery of  the  story  ;the  latter  is  very  well  preserved  through- 
out, and  very  well  develc4ped.  At  lasi  Stella  proceeds  to 
London  to  try  for  some  creditable  employ,  in  order  to  avoid 
Lord  Dartville  till  Frederick's  return.  Here  she  experiences 
various  trials  and  mortifications  ;  at  length  she  meets  with  a 
very  benevolent  Jew,who  proves  a  great  friend  to  her,whenia 
ft  fit  of  illness,  thinking  that  she  is  near  her  death,  she  dis- 
closes the  horrid  deed  of  villany  that  weighs  so  heavy  oa 
her  heart.  In  the  course  of  her  illness  Frederick  arrives^  and 
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by  accident  and  a  kind  of  second  plot  in  the  story  which  it  is 
needless  to  relate,Jat  the  Jew*s  house^  of  which  he  soon  finds 
Stella  to  be  an  inhabitant, and  an  eclaircissemenl  takes  place. 
A  trial  is  the  result, Lord  Dartville  and  Mr.V^'ankfort  are  acr 
cused  of  forging  the  will  of  Mrs.  Beresford,  and  the    case 
though  apparently  very  clear,  is  about  to  be   discharged  on 
account  of  want  of  evidence  to   substantiate  that  of  Stella, 
when  Perowhee  appears,     who  relates  his   story,  and    the 
icene  which  occurred  atBriardale-hall  when  he  opened  the 
cabinet.    His  evidence  gives  a  different   turn   to  the   affair, 
and  the  jury  find   the  noble  lord   and    his   associate   guilty. 
They  are  condemned  to  death,  but  my   lord  evades  a  public 
execution  by   poison,  and  Mr,  Wankfort   suffers    the   sen- 
tence of  the   law.     Stella    and   Frederick  Beresford  are  of 
course  married  and  made  happy  without  delay. 

The  merit  of  the  novel  consists  chiefly  in  the  delineations 
of  character,  some  of  which  are  well  pourtrayed,  but  there 
is  a  propensity  in  the  author  to  the  vulgar  trick  of  punning; 
this  is  a  species  of  false  wit,  which,  however  it  may  pass 
and  raise  a  laugh  in  a  convivial  party,  is  terribly  dull  and 
disgusting  in  a  literary  work. — The  best  characters  are  Pe- 
rowhee, Flora  Muggins  and  her  son  Flannagan. — The  story 
of  Perowhee  and  his  sister  might  have  been  rendered  ex- 
quisitely pathetic  and  interesting;  but  Mr.  Lalhom  seems 
to  hurry  too  precipitately  over  the  second  or  nnder-plot  to 
pay  attention  to  the  advantage  which  his  novel  might  derive 
from  tl»e  consistency  and  delicacy  of  combining  circumstan-? 
ces  7ieatly  ixnd  probably  lo^elhev.  There  is  certainly  some 
talent  displayed  in  the  novel;  and  had  the  author  compressed 
it  into  two  volumes  instead  of  four,  he  would  have  made  a 
very  pretty  and  interesting  tale. 

Mr.  Lathom  seems  most  versed  in  delineations  of  vulgar 
characters,  and  indeed  we  must  confess  that  he  is  perfectly 
at  home  in  his  descriptions,  and  has  also  great  merit  in  con- 
cealing his  secret  in  the  story  which  he  tells.  But  we  must 
add  that  London  is  not  his  best  performance  ;— he  has  in 
some  measure  exhausted  his  stook  of  materials,  and  we  are 
apprehensive  that  his  opportnniry  of  see'inix  real  fashionably 
iije,  or  real  good  compart  1/  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  his  de« 
scribing  either  with  discriminating  accuracy  for  the  in-- 
formation'  of  the  natives  of  this  island. 
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Art.  TX.— .^  Treatise  on  Scrofula.  B^  James  Russ^l, 
Ftltow  of  the  lioyal  CoKtge  of  iSurgeoris,  and  1^ rofessor  of 
ClinUal  Surgery  in  the  (Jniversuy  of  Eainburgh.  bvo, 
Murray.      I«08. 

NO  disease  beingr,  in  this  climate,  more  frequent  tha'n 
fcrolnia,  it  is  better  known  in  its  externa]  form  and  charac- 
ter, but  this  acquaintHDce  and  familiarity  has  not  hitherto 
led  to  a  soiisfactory  mode  of  treatment.  We  have  theiefore 
received  with  interest  a  work  on  this  subject,  from  the  pen 
of  a  chnical  professor,  whose  opportuniiies'of  observation 
have  been  more  than  Lominouly  extensive;  and  those  op- 
portunities, according  to  tue  professions  of  ihe  writer,  *  hav« 
Jed  various  luldiiions  and  improvements.' 

The  l>eredilarv  nature  ot  scrofula,  Mr.  Hussel  correctly 
defines  as  consisting,  not  in  hereditary  diseased  action,  but 
in  hereditary  susceptibility ;  or  a  superior  aptitude  to  re- 
ceive moibid  impressions.  This  gives  a  hope,  that  an  im- 
proved prophylactic  me' hod  may  be  introduced,  whicti 
may  prevent  the  access  and  invasion  of  so  formidable  a  dis- 
ease. 

In  limiting  scrofula  to  persons  of  a  fair  complexion,  we 
think  the  author  follows  more  the  authority  of  current  opi- 
nion, than  the  evidence  of  experience;  none,  certainly,  are 
-exempted,  not  even  those  wl^>  have  every  external  mark 
of  strength  and  vigour:  though  it  ipu-t  be  granied  that  the 
more  delicate  and  feeble,  are  the  more  common  subjects  of 
the  disease.  We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Russell,  that 
scrofula  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  dependftVjt  en* 
tirely  upon  a  morbid  affection  of  llie lymphatic  system.  We 
are  disposed  even  to  go  further,  and  to  assert  tiiat  the  dis-r 
ease  of  the  lymphatic  system  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
diseased  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  other  parts, 
from  wliich  the  absorbents  take  their  origin.  Wtiere  the 
superficial  cervical  glnnds  are  swollen,  the  nosfnls  and  lips 
are  also  swollen.  In  like  manner  the  swelling  of  the  mesente- 
ric glands  is  commonly,  perhaps  always,  dopendantupon  a 
diseased  Slate  of  the  intestinal  canal,  with  which  tliey  are 
connected. 

The  swellings,  which  are  denominated  scrofulous,  are  of 
two  kinds  :  one  is  remarkable  for  its  softness;  the  other 
has  more  of  a  firm  gelatirious  consistence  :  commonly, 
neither  of  them  is  attended  with  intiammation.  Ihey  are 
most  frequently  of  slow  production.  But  instances  of  an 
opposite  kind  >re  not  wanting.     Mr.  Kusseli  gives  us  an 
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example  of  this,  in  which  the  fact  was  verified  beyond  c)n- 
troveis}. 

*  One  mornw,  in  dressing  a  child  about  two  years  old,  the  nur- 
$ery-njaid  wos  launodwith  tut*  appeairin'-e  nf  a  suft  swelling  on 
the  reg  «>n  of  ihe  Fiini  >caiiuhi.  Th  re  had  been  no  such  5\\elling 
perceived  the  pieceding  evening,  when  the  child  was  un;iressed  ;  it 
uas  therefore  supposed  to  have  arisen  during  the  night,  while  the 
ch:ld  li»y  aslffp.  It  might  pos^bly,  howevt-r,  have  been  of  slow 
grtavth,  an<i  have  been  present  for  some  time,  although  it  pdS<>ed 
unnoticeo'  from  the  abnnce  of  pain.  lUit  next  morning  ;. II  uncer- 
taiiitv  vaiiished,  1)\  tHe  appearance  of  anoth'  r  similar  tumour  upon 
the  Kgion  ol  the  left  scapula,  situated  somewhat  lower  down  than 
the  coiiesj)«>nding  tumour  on  the  right.  The  appearance  of  this 
iec'iid  swelling  dishipa'ed  every  doul»t  ;  for  as  the  child's  body  had 
been  nan owly  insp(H ted  the  pr^ct«iingt\eiiing  while  naked,  and  as 
n(»  ru  iiment  of  swelling  could  then  be  <iiscovfred,  the  swelling 
uMch  appeare-i  in  the  mcMinog  niu'«i  have  arisen  in  the  cours;-  of  a 
single  i.ighi  ;  and  ihertfore  establi^hes  the  tiuih  of  a  \ery  iirport- 
antlact,  in  the  history  of  scrofulous  swelling;  I,  however,  by  no 
iiieans  wish  t«.  n  present  this  as  the  usual  rale  of  their  growth  :  for 
scrofuious  .-wt'l.ings  are  in  gerieral  remarkably  slow  in  their  progress, 
so  that  any  instances  to  the  contrary  are  to  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tions to  the  common  rule.  The  above-mentioned  case  affords  the 
most  leijiarkHble  instance  of  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  rate  of 
growth  in  scrofulous  swellings,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I 
have  indeed  met  with  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  but  not  to  the 
5a  me  ex  lent.' 

In  the  description  of  scrofulous  abscesses  and  ulcers  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  variety  of  appearances 
they  assume,  and  to  remark  the  difficulty  of  expressing  by 
the  way  of  definition,  the  {wecise  distinctions  of  diseases  as 
they  exist  Sonie  of  these  abscesses  have  matter  nearly  pu- 
rulent, and  appKiHch  to  the  nature  of  the  common  abscess. 
Som^  of  them,  on  being  opened  present  a  fungous  mass,  and 
bear  a  resemblance  in  form  to  the  disease  termed  fmigus 
hiematodes,  though  the  difi'eience  in  malignity  shows  them 
to  be  essentially  different.  Some  scrofulous  ulcers  too 
have  indurated  edgts  and  funifous  central  granulalious,  pain, 
and  an  ichor,  us  discharge:  such  counterfeit  the  ap{^earance 
o.  cancerous  ulcers  ;  nor  can  the  nature  of  them  be  ascer 
tained  hut  by  iraci;  g  i  a  history  from  its  commencement, 
and  inspect.ng  with  accuracy  the  rest  of  the  patient's  body. 
Such  circumslai.ces  bid  deHance  lono^o]ogical  arrangement, 
and  prove  that  we  cannot  become  acquainted  with  diseases 
but  by  experience,  aud  by  complete  liistories  of  their  pro- 
gress, sya,ptoms,  atidv vents. 

On  the  proximate  cause  and  nature  of  scrofula^  Mr,  Rus- 
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lell  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  very  distinct  ideas.  That 
it  is  the  effect  of  a  sedative  power  ;  that  parts  ot  the  system 
lose  their  lilo,  as  portions  of  cfilular  membrane,  or  of  bone, 
and  are  cut  off  \y  the  adjacent  living  parts  is  obvious  ia 
certain  casfs.  Mr,  l».  thinks  that  certain  affections  of  the 
lymohaiic  glands  partake  much  of  the  character  of  death  ; 
or  that  the  parts,  at  lea«5t,  have  lost  all  organic  p'>wer  ; 
hence  tl^y  do  not  stimulate  the  adjacent  parts  to  actions 
necess  >ry  lo  their  removal.  But  what  is  lt<e  remo'e  cause 
of  this  ^reat  deviation  from  the  powers  of  health  ?  On  this 
point,  the  most  interesting  of  all,  we  remain  completely  ia 
the  dark. 

In  consideriniT  the  operation  of  the  occasional  causes,  Mr. 
Russell  ascribes  much  to  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  cold  va- 
pours He  s^ys  that*'  irom  45"  or  50°  to  latiiude  (0°  is  the 
principal  climate  lor  scrofula."  We  wish  that  he  had  men- 
tioned upon  what  facts  he  deems  warmer  climates  exempt 
from  this  disease.  We  have  not  at  hand  the  authorities  to 
support  our  ass^ertion :  but  we  are  confident  that  scrofula 
has  been  said  to  be  common  both  in  Indostan  and  at  Ota- 
heite.  That  cold  and  damp  are  the  exciting  causes  of  the  im- 
mediate attack,  we  are  ready  to  allow  :  but  without  satisfac- 
tory proof  we  can  concede  no  more. 

In  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  an  attention  to  diet  should 
occupy  the  first  place  in  the  mind  of  the  practitioner.  We 
shall  transcribe  the  author's  sentiments  on  this  subject. 

*  Of  the  various  articles  of  regimt»n,  which  demand  attention  in 
the  management  of  scrofulous  patients,  the  article  of  diet  is  one  of 
the  most  important.  The  lans;uor  and  debility  which  prevails  in 
scrofula  naturally  indicates  the  use  of  simple  nutritious  digestible 
food,  taken  in  such  quantity  as  the  stomach  can  bear,  wiibour  be- 
ing ovtrloaded.  Nutritious  diet  is  suppjsed  to  include  a  reasonable 
allowance  of  animal  food,  A  violent  prejudice,  it  is  true,  lormer- 
'ly  prevailed  in  favour  of  a  contrary  system  of  manaoement.  But 
experience,  and  more  accurate  observation,  has  now  iuily  confirm- 
ed the  pernicious  effects  of  that  over-abstemious  system,  and  has  de- 
servedly brought  it  into  discredit.  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject 
myself;  and  so  far  as  it  is  allowable  to  argue  from  a  single  instance, 
I  may  rett-r  to  a  case,  in  which  the  question  was  brought  to  the  test 
of  experiment.  The  elder  children  in  a  gentleman's  family  were 
reared  agreeably  to  the  precepts  of  the  abstemious  system,  and  be- 
came scrofulous  at  an  early  period  of  life.  This  distressing  occur- 
rence occasioned  great  vexation  and  alarm,  and  the  parents, 
being  people  of  good  sense,  determined  to  alter  the  sysit  ra  of 
management,  and  to  try  the  effects  of  a  fuller  and  more  nourishing 
diet.  The  younger  children,  therefore,  were  all  reared  according 
to  the  opposite  system,  and,  being  indulged  in  a  more  liberal  allow- 
ance of  iood,  had   th«  good  fSrtuiie  to  escape  any  appearance  of 
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icrofula.  Jt  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  case,  in  which  the  circora- 
ttances  of  the  patients,  oo  whom  thu  experiment  was  made  could 
l>e  more  exactly  alik*  •' 

We  should  have  heen  much  belter  satisfied  with  a  correct 
ftatement  of  the  effect  of  a  cliaiige  of  regimen  upon  those 
in  whom  the  disease  is  formed,  than  we  are  with  the  forego- 
ing account.  If  a  proportion  of-animal  food  prevents  scro» 
fula  we  should  suppose  it  would  cure  it.  But  has  ii  in  fact 
been  found  to  pos-ess  any  sucli  power?  Can  the  children  of 
the  rich  claim  any  exemption  f;om  scrofula.^  Are  there  on 
llie  face  of  the  gl(»be  a  more  lieallhy  race  than  the  Irish 
peasantry,  who  are  fed  chiefly  upon  poutoes  and  milk,  and 
wiio  do  not  laste  a  morsel  of  meat  from  one  year's  end  to 
another?  Certainly  children  who  eat  daily  a  portion  of 
animal  too^i  have  more  colour,  and  often  the  appearance  of 
stionger  htallh,  tiian  those  wlio  are  bied  up  upon  nn  oppo- 
site systenj ;  l)ut  these  appearances  are  fallacious.  Plethoric 
children,  wiih.  strong  colours,  are  more  subject  lo  fevers, 
inflammations,  and  congestions  in  the  head  and  viscera: 
their  fevers  are  more  dangerous  and  more  suddenly  fatal, 
IF,thereforc,lliey  are  really  more  free  from  scrofula  (of  which 
we  have  no  satisfactory  proo  )  we  siill  doubt  wliether  any 
essential  advantage  is  gained  oii  the  score  of  general 
keatti). 

Wc  think  the  direction  with  regard  to  uine judicious. 

*  Should  an  occasional  languor  or  atony  of  the  stomach  take 
plwff,  then  H  niod  rate  allowance  of  wme  aflords  a  sale  cordial, 
■orhich  ollen  proves  extremely  salutary,  \vith>ut  heatii)g  the  system. 
The  iiece>Miy  ol  the  indulgence,  howi.er,  the  quantit)  and  the  fre- 
quency of  exhibition,  ou>Jhl  alwa\s  to  be  regulated  acctirding  to 
the  cliijcretion  of  a  practitioi  er,  who  will  attend  carejuliy  lo  the 
special  cncMm^ta:  ces  ot  the  case  ;  and  when  wine  is  prescribed,  in 
a  m>  dumai  view,  jl  is  prehrable  to  give  it  between  meals,  with  a  bit 
ot  biead,  Kb  at  that  time  it  proves  more  serviceable  as  a  cordial,  and 
is  less  apt  lo  excite  feverish  heat,  ur  to  create  acidity  and  indi^ 
gestion. 

Bathing  has  been  much  recommended  in  scrofula,  in 
the  fv)rm  both  of  the  waim  and  the  cold  bath.  VVithoiit 
instituting  a  formal  exaiDination  of  their  different  efrects, 
Mr.  Kussell,  on  the  whole,  prefers  tiie  use  of  the  warm 
bath.  To  the  rules  that  he  lays  down  on  this  sulyect,  we 
can  offer  no  objection  ;  but  we  are  compelled  lo  say  ttial  they 
ate  vfciy  trivial  and  coiDiiion-place.  ISor  can  we  otherwise 
(designate  the  remarks  which  we  have  met  with  wnder  the 
Silicic  climate. 

The  medicines  applied    to   cases  pf  scrofula    are   either 
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general,  or  wliat  have  been  deemed  specific.  The  use  of 
purgative  medicines  is  of  the  first  class.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  all  is  sea  water,  but  Mr.  Russel  thinks,  probably 
with  reason,  that  it  has  no  advantage  over  other  saline 
purees.  The  other  general  remedies  are  of  those  denomi^ 
nated  tonics.  Of  these  chinchonii,  iron,  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  the  most  efficacious.  If  mercury  be  used  in  small 
quantities  to  act  as  an  alterative,  it  ought,  we  think,  to 
have  been  classed  amons:  the  specifics.  But  we  are  much 
inclined  to  believe  it  always  injurious;  and  when  Mr.  Russell 
recommends  the  use  of  one,  tvo,  or  three  grains  of  calomel 
daily  (p.  72  )  we  wish  that  he  had  cited  any  f^cts  to  war- 
rant such  a  practice.  We  think  also  that  the  simple  mercu- 
rial pill  (pi/ul.  ex  hydrargy  P.  L.)  as  a  milder  preparatioa 
than  calomel,  would  be  far  better  suited  than  calomel  to 
cases  of  this  nature. 

We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Russell,  when  speaking  of 
general  remedies,  has  wholly  omitted  noticing  the  use  of 
alkalies.  Though  we  do  not  think  that  soda  has  any  speci-' 
fie  power,  its  utility  in  strengthening  the  digestive  org^s 
cannot  be  denied.  Scrofulous  subjects  abound  in  acidity, 
and  require  medicines  to  saturate  the  acid^  and  render  It 
innoxious. 

If  Mr.  Russell's  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  general  reme- 
dies be  not  very  exalted,  specific  medicines  rank  still  lower 
in  his  estimation.  He  places  littje  confidence  in  the  virtues 
of  cicula.  The  cases  in  which  he  is  incliqed  to  give  it 
credithe  has  rather  darkly  hinted  at,  than  described. 

*  I  have  likewise  found  it  of  use  in  promoting  the  cure  of  certain 
singular  scrotulous  viffections  of  the  tongae,  which  bore  a  near  re* 
semblcince  to  some  rare  venereal  cases.' 

Surely,  had  it  been  Mr.  Russell's  object  to  keep  his  reader 
in  the  dark  he  could  not  have  devised  a  set  of  words  better 
adapted  to  his  purpose.  One  singular  disease  is  said  to 
resemble  another  rare  disease;  but  in  what  the  singularity 
of  the  one^  or  the  rarity  of  the  other  consists,  we  are  not 
favoured  with  the  slightest  hint  by  which  to  conjecture. 
Muriate  of  barytes  is  called  a  preparation  of  nearly  similar 
chemical  composition  with  muriate  of  lime;  thougti  the  one 
has  a  poisonous  basis;  and  the  other  has  be^n  taken  in  the 
dose  of  an  ounce  three  times  a  day.  By  a  parity  of  reason- 
ing i))uriate  of  arsenic  may  be  said  to  be  a  similar  chemical 
composition  with  common  salt.  We  learn,  however, 
from  the  yery  respectable  authority  of  Dr.  Thompson  (we 
ipppose  the  learned  compiler  of  the  Treatise  on  Chemistry) 
that  iDitpale  of  hme  dots  no  ^ood    in  scrofula,  but   that  its 
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cifects  have  appeared  on  the  whole  to  be  prejudicial.  We 
are  inclined  (from  reasons  peculiar  to  ourselves)  to  acquiesce 
in  this  opinion. 

Ill  considering  the  chirurgical  treatment  of  scrofulous 
sores,  Mr.  Russell  gives  a  caution  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
leeches,  which  may  prevent  a  young  practitioner  from 
getting  into  an  embarrassment,  and  from  injuring  his  credit 
vi'iih  his  patient. 

*  Attention  to  these  principles  will  naturally  inspire  caution  in 
advising  the  application  of  l»^fches  to  the  margin  of  an  inflamed 
scrofulous  ulcer,  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  marginjil  inflammation, 
lest  the  bites  of  the  let^ches,  in  piacr  of  healing,  bhould  produce 
troublesome  sores.  Chis  accident,  indeed,  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  ;  but  I  think  't  right  to  suggest  the  caution,  from 
having  had  occasion  to  witness  the  inconvenience  of  the  piactice. 
The  disappointment  is  the  more  vexatiou*,  from  being  unexpected  ; 
and  although  the  accident  may  he  represented  as  a  trifle,  yet  no 
patient  is  contented  when  he  finds  his  complaints  aggravated  by 
those  very  means  which  were  employed  to  relieve  or  remove 
them.' 

In  considering  the  effects  of  issues  on  the  constitution  we 
meet  with  the  following  remarks  : 

*  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  local  ex- 
ternal discharge  proving  of  atlvaniage,  although  it  is  exceedingly 
difl^icult  to  ascertain  the  precise  state  of  the  fact  in  a  disease  like 
scrofula  :  I  am,  therefore,  not  inclined  to  regard  the  indication  as 
sufficiently  defi oite  to  authorize  the  practice  in  general  ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  probably  a  reliance  upon  this  doctrine  which  first 
introduced  the  practice  of  inserting  issuf.s  in  children  of  suspicious 
parentage,  in  order  to  avert  the  rink  of  impending  mischief.  The 
advantage  of  the  practice  rests  upon  the  exemption  from  attacks  of 
scrofula,  x-^hich  the  early  insertion  of  i^sues  procures  to  the  younger 
children  of  a  family,  after  the  elder  brothers  and  sisters  had  fallen 
victims  to  it  in  tlu  ;r  intancy.  I  have  heard  of  several  instances  of 
families  who  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  two  o^  three  first  chil- 
dren successively,  having  inserted  issues  into  those  of  subsequent 
births,  all  of  whom  suivived  the  dangerous  period  of  life,  and  grew 
up  to  maturity.  How  far  the  establishment  of  the  issues  contri- 
buted to  their  exemption  and  relief,  must  for  ever  remain  undeter- 
mined; but  if  there  be  reason  to  suppose  the  operation  of  the  issues 
to  have  been  beneficial  and  preservative,  they  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  inserted  in  like  circumstances  of  apprehension.  The  practice 
is  at  least  safe,  and  it  is  attended  with  no  great  inconvenience.' 

How  differently  is  Mr.  Russell's  reasoning  in  this  case, 
from  that  used  by  him  in  the  former,  which  we  have  quoted, 
where  from  a  presumed  good  effect  in  o-ne  family^  he  ioferred 
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the  utility  of  animal  food  upon  scrofulous  habits  ?  The  facti 
alledged  in  favour  of  the  institution  of  a  local  discharge,  are, 
if  correct,  much  more  decisive,  than  those  in  favour  of  ani- 
mal food.  But  knowing  the  fallacy  which  is  so  freqiiently 
attached  to  pretended  medital  experience,  the  thousand 
paths  which  lead  toerror.and  tlie  reiterated  observalioni  which . 
are  necessary  to  theestahlishment  of  the  most  simple  trutli  on 
a  firm  and  incontestible  basis,  we  think  that  Mr.  K.  has  given 
his  own  sentiments  with  a  proper  and  commendable  degree  of 
reserve.  Had  lie  exercised  a  similar  caution  on  the  former  to- 
pic likewise,  he  would  have  acted  with  becoming  prudence. 
Mr.  Russell  concludes  his  work  with  some  directions 
regarding  the  surgical  treatment  of  scrophulous  cases. 
We  shall  select  what  we  thiuk  the  passage  most  worthy  of 
notice  from  this  part,  expressing  at  the  same  time  our 
regret,  that  Mr.  R.  is  not  enabled  to  speak  with  decision  on 
the  practice  which  beseems  disposed  to  recommend.  How 
can  a  professor  be  said  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  a  large  hospital,  when  he  has  never  tried 
the  simplest  of  all  remedies  in  a  disease  which  is  always  a 
predominant  malady  in  hospitals,  and  the  alleviation  of 
which  he  professes  to  have  been  a  peculiar  object  of  his 
research  ?  But  to  the  point.  Having  remarked  that  cases 
of  scrofulous  congestion  are  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  fric- 
tion as  a  discutient,  he  proceeds. 

*  Friction,  indeed,  has  long  been  employed  for  this  purpose;  but 
ef  late  years  it  has  been  introduced  to  an  extent,  and  with  an  effect 
far  beyond  the  experience  of  all  former  practice.  As  yet,  it  has 
been  circumscribed  to  the  practice  of  a  very  few  individuals,  with 
whom  it  is  said  to  have  performed  very  great  cures  ;  and  if  upon  the 
test  of  more  extensive  experience,  it  is  found  to  answer  its  present 
very  high  character,  I  shall  consider  the  use  of  repeated  friction  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  which  has  been  introdu- 
ced into  practice  in  modern  times.  The  safety  and  simplicity  of 
the  practice  recommend  it  very  strongly  to  favour,  though  I  am 
afraid  they  are  the  circumstances  which  retard  its  adoption  by  the 
public  in  general.  I  only  regret  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  entitled 
to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  from  my  own  experience, 
thought  have  known  some  instances  of  successful  cures;  but  the 
reports  of  success  are  so  numerous  and  so  warmly  supported,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  think  very  favourably  of  the  practice. 

*  There  is  no  substance  interposed  between  the  surface  of  the 
swelling  and  the  hand  of  the  person  who  administers  the  friction, 
excepting  a  little  flour  to  prevent  the  abrasion  of  the  skin.  The  fric- 
tion is  applied  regularly  two  or  three  hours  every  day,  with  great 
celerity,  the  hand  being  made  to  move  to  and  fro  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  coursemay  require  to  be  continued 
without  interruption,  for  some  moiuhs/ 
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Having  gone  through  the  contents  of  ibis  volume^  tte 
must  say  that  the  feeling  with  which  we  rise  from  it,  is 
yather  rhat  of  disappointment.  VVe  have  looked  in  vain  for 
the  additions  and  improvements,  either  in  theory  or  practice, 
which  the  preface  of  the  author  had  led  us  to  expect.  Aa 
a  general  treatise  on  scrofula  we  think  it  very  defective, 
there  being  many  forms  of  the  disease  which  the  student 
will  search  for  in  vain.  The  descriptions  are  almost  entirely 
con^ned  to  the  affections  of  the  soft  parts;  whilst  those  of 
tbe  bones,  such  as  white  swellings,  hip  cases,  &c,  diseases 
which  are  of  equal  importance  at  least,  are  passed  over  in 
•ilence.  The  language  is  often  unphilosophic.  VVe  are 
told,  for  example,  *  that  the  local  affection  may  arise  from 
the  immediate  active  state  of  the  scrofulous  disease,*  a  pro^ 
position  which  is  to  us  either  identical  or  wholly  unintelligi- 
ble. We  have  met  with  other  passages  equally  objection- 
able. Not  that  upon  the  whole  we  have  found  much  to 
blame.  But  there  is  little  to  commend;  and  mediocrity 
upon  a  trite  subject  is  a  perfect  nuisance  in  every  species 
of  literature. 

If  much  good  in  this  disease  is  to  be"  done,  we  believe  it 
will  be  more  in  the  way  of  prevention  than  of  cure. 
The  disease,  or  at  least  the  constitutional  disposition  is 
formed  before  there  is  any  external  sign  of  it.  A  child, 
which  is  in  appearance  healthy,  receives  a  blow,  for  exam- 
ple, or  a  wound  ;  and  the  part  instead  of  healing,  becomes 
a  scrofulous  tumour  or  ulcer.  The  constitution  was  there- 
fore tainted  before  the  blow  or  wound  was  inflicted.  In 
what  does  this  diathesis  consist  ?  VVe  dare  not  undertake  to 
answer  this  question.  But  we  expect  little  good  from  trea- 
tises on  scrofula,  till  this  difficulty  is  completely  solved. 


Art.  X. — J  cursory  View  of  Prussia  ;  from  the  Death  of 
Fredetick  IL  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  ^  containing  an  Ac'- 
count  of  the  Battles  of  Jena,  Junrstadt,  Eylau,  a?id 
Fried  land ;  as  also  other  important  Events  during  that 
intt  resting  Period,  In  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  GeniU' 
man  in  Htrlin  to  his  Friend  in  London,  pp.  1 7 6.  5*. 
Hobuison.     lfcOC>. 

THE  political  system  of  Prussia,  as  it  was  fashioned  bj 
the  genius  ol  the  great  Frederick,  restmbled  a  piece  of 
machinery,  which  couidbe  kept  in  order  only  by  the  master^ 
band  by  'which  it   was  constructed.     lis  movcoicuis   soon 
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became  discordant  and  irregular  after  his  death  ;  and  we 
liave lately  witnessed  the  lota!  dissoiulion  r>f  flie  Diachine. 

Frederick  VViUJMin  II.  on  his  accession  lo  the  throne 
found  himself' master  of  .1  highly  disciplined  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  treasury  oF  forty  millions  of 
dollars.  This  prince  at  first  shewed  some  disposition  to 
take  an  active  pari  in  poliiicHJ  affairs,  and  to  be  his  own 
minister;  but  hisdebaucheries  had,  in  a  great  measure  ii> 
capacitated  him  for  mental  exertion  ;  and  he  soon  resigned 
the  irksome  task  of  wielding  the  sceptre  of  government  to 
his  mistresses  and  favourites.  The  extravagant  sensuality 
of  the  king,  by  impairing  hij}  intellectual  faculties  had  ren- 
dered him  not  only  the  slave  of  women,  but  the  dupe  of 
designing  imj)OSl6rs,  who  turned  his  credulity  to  account. 
Bischoffswerder,  a  great  pretender  to  pneumatological 
skill,  had  impressed  the  mind  of  his  sovereign  with  a  strong 
belief  in  ghosts  and  apparitions,  and  acquired  an  ascendan- 
cy in  the  cabinet. — ^The  money  which  had  been  collected  bj 
the  patriotic  parsiniony  of  Frederick  was  now  dissipated 
with  a  lavish  hand  on  the  most  worlliless  objects ;  and  the 
men  of  talents  whom  he  had  collected,  retired  tt)  make  way 
for  visionaries  and  knaves.  We  have  ample  proofs  of  his 
want  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  his  want  of  virtue,  in  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  crusade  against  France;  and  above  alJ, 
m  the  second  dismemberuient  of  Poland. 

In  proportion  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  the  fa* 
vonrites  of  Frederick  William  had  recourse  to  the  dange- 
rous scheme  of  putting  up  titles  of  nobility  to  sale.  Thus  a 
new  and  contemptible  aristocracy  was  formed  u\'  parchmcTU 
nobles  in  opposition  to  the  old  nobility,  whose  titles  were 
founded  on  the  possession  of  land.  A  monarch  who  m-ul* 
tipiies  titles  with  thoughtless  profusion  weakens  the  stability 
of  his  throne,  by  making  those,  who  ought  to  constitute  it» 
ornament  and  support,  the  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt. 

As  a  dropsy  in  the  chest  indicated  the  approaching  disso- 
lation  of  Frederick  William,  he  neglected  all  business  m 
the  cabinet  to  waste  his  time  in  dalliance  with  an  opera 
dancer. — h  \i  thus  that  monarchs  prepare  for  death  ?  The 
following  anecdote,  if  true  is  curious;  and  if  not  true,  the 
relation  at  least  is  characteristic  of  the  sovereign,  and  consis- 
tent with  probability. 
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and  it  s^'emed  that  nothing  escaped   his  penetrating  observation.'— 

*  He  is  OIK'  of  our  sccrt-l  society,'  answered   the    deluded   monarch;    ^ 

*  a^k  him  it  1  shall  renew  the  war  with  France.* — She  afterwards 
wrote  from  Pisa:  *  I  have  here  found  my  od  acquainiante  again; 
he  charged  hie  to  beseech  yon  by  no  means  to  renew  the  war  with 
France,  as  this  step  would  bring  your  whole  house  to  ruin.*  The 
king  followed  this  advice,  and  let  Bonaparte  do  what  he  pKase.l** 

The  following  description  of  t)ie  state  of  Prussia  owing 
to  tlie  vices  of  the  court,  and  llie  neglect  of  ihe  administra- 
tion, is,  we  believe,  correct,  as  we  have  seen  a  similar  state- 
ment in  other  publuations;  and  we  are  not  a  little  appre- 
hensive ihat  at  least  part  of  the  account  will  accord  with  the 
present  stute  of  other  governinenls. 

'  During  the  few  years  of  his  reign,  the  king.*  (Frederick  William 
ll.)'had  squandered  away  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  the  public  money  (about  sixty  millions  sltrlmg),  besides  alienat- 
ing much  \aluable  property  in  Poland;  and  leaving  his  country 
twenty-two  millions  (dollars)  in  debt.  The  army  was  n»>  more 
that  finely  disciplined  phalanx  bequeathed  by  Frederrck  II.,  but 
corrupted  by  the  example  of  its  sovereign.  Discipline  was  totally 
relaxed  ;  there  was  no  subordination  ,  the  officers  in  general  were 
a  scandal  to  their  profession  ;  th<  y  regarded  nothing  but  (easting, 
drinking,wenching,gambling,  and  all  the  vices  whichattend  debauch- 
ery and  intrigue.  Nor  were  the  civil  departments  much  morerespecta- 
bly  filled.  'Ihe  courts  of  justice,  which  Frederick  had  brought  under 
such  excellent  control,  were  abused  by  royal  mandates,  dictating 
a  final  sentence.  Lawyers  w.e re  also  allowed  to  purchase  causes; 
and,  as  they  associated  with  Jews  and  usurers,  they  ruled  the  slen- 
der-salaried judges  with  a  rod  of  gold.  The  principal  of  every 
department  had  it  in  his  power  to  act  the  despot,  as  they  seemed 
all  to  have  a  tacit  convention  not  to  interfere.  Offices  were  dis- 
tributed, not  according  to  merit,  but  favour,  and  therefore  many 
footmen  and  improper  persons  came  into  employments  they  did  not 
understand.  In  short,  the  universal  depravity,  which  proceeded 
from  the  court,  overflowed  the  whole  kingdom,  and,  us  this  was 
accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  no 
income  of  office  was  adequate  to  theexpence;  from  which  natu- 
rally arose  villany  and  venality  in  all  their  branches.  There  were, 
undoubtedly,  many  worthy  individuals  in  every  department,  but 
discretion  closed  their  lips,  as,  when  discovered,  they  were  pointed 
at  in  derision;  for  such  was  the  power  of  court  favour,  that  no  one 
in  office  dared  to  reprimand  a  subaltern,  if  he  happened  to  have 
the  honour  of  writing  out  only  a  countess  of  Lichtenau's  washing- 
bill.     Such  is  too  frequently  the  effect  of  female  influence.' 

When  Frederick  William  III.  mounted  the  throne,  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  repair  the  disorders  which  had  been 
occasioned  in  all  the  department*  of  the  state  by  the  fol!^ 
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and  llie  debaucheries  of  his  predecessor.  But  the  evil  had 
spread  loo  far  to  be  repressed,  and  much  less  to  be  eradica* 
ted  by  the  lenient  measures  which  he  adopted.  His  charac- 
ter was  deficient  in  energy  ;  and  energy  of  character  is  more 
particularly  requisite,  where  corruption  is  to  be  combated, 
and  abuses  reformed,  of  which  numbers  are  interested  in  the 
continuance.  The  present  king  of  Prussia,  though  free 
from  the  vices  of  his  predecessor,  is  yet  deficient  in  that 
decision  and  intrepidity,  that  sublimity  of  thougiit  and 
comprehension  of  view,  which  alone  could  have  extricated 
himself  and  his  kingdom  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  was  at 
once  menaced  by  internal  corruption  and  a  foreign  enemy. 
Like  Louis  XVlth,  however,  he  has  appeared  greater  in  ad- 
versity than  he  ever  did  in  a  more  prosperous  hour. 

Not  only  the  love  of  peace,  but  the  dread  of  expense, 
which  were  associated  with  an  ardent  desire  to  repair  the  di- 
lapidated finances  of  the  stale,  rendered  Frcfierick  William 
IIL  anxious  to  preserve  this  neutrality  during  the  violent 
conflicts  which  agitated  the  rest  of  Europe,between  the  peace 
of  Basle  and  the  summer  of  1806,  The  king  did  not  perceive 
that  the  spirit  of  aggrandizement  which  actuated  the  coun- 
cils of  France  must  ere  long  render  war  necessary,  and  that  it 
was  not  likely  to  be  conducted  with  success,  if  it  were  delay- 
ed to  a  period,  when  it  coincided  with  the  wishes  of  the  ene- 
my.— 1  he  fate  of  Europe  did  for  a  moment  before  the  battle 
of  Auslerlitz  seem  to  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Prussia  ; 
but  the  irresolution  of  the  sovereign  let  it  fall  from  his  hands, 
and  soon  precipitated  his  own  subversion  after  he  had  pas- 
sively beheld  that  of  Austria. 

During  the  long  neutrality  which  succeeded  the  peaceof 
Basle,  the  injudicious  economy  of  the  court  or  the  criminal 
negligence  of  the  ministers  suffered  the  fortresses  to  fall  into 
decay  ;  while  in  subordination  crept  into  the  army  ;  in  whicti 
the  uuno.'^t efforts  ought  to  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
new  improvements  in  the  military  art  which  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully practised  by  the  French.  After  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitza  large  party  in  the  Prussian  court,  which  was  ulti- 
mately seconded  by  the  influence  of  the  queen,  became  im- 
patient for  war.  The  king  at  last  reluctantly  yielded  to  a 
measure  which  soon  made  him  a  fugitive  from  his  capital. 

The  account  which  the  author  gives  of  the  death  of 
Prince  Louis  of  Prussia,  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  is  given  in  the  Gallery  of  Prussian  characters  which 
we  noticed  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  XV. 

*  Louis  ha'<,  at  Schwarza,    a   v€ry   gooj    position  to  oppose    thd 
French  in  tin  if  progress  through  the  valley  ol  Sa^lfe.Jl  u>  tb4l  of 
Crit.  Uev.  Vol.  17,  Junr,  IS09.<  O 
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Rudolstadt,  and  nothing  but  an  unaccountable  phrenzycoulJ  hav^ 
induced  him  to  pass  it,  and  take  such  a  position  near  Saalfeldt,  as  left 
him  no  retreat :  for,    instead  of  keeping   the    road    to    Rudolstadt 
behind  him,  it  remained  on  his  right  wing,  and  gave  the  French  the 
opportunity,  theyimmediaiely  took,  to  cut  him    off.     Though  only 
haif  the  French  were  engaged,  yet   ihey    were  to(j    powerful ;  and, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  of  bravery,  the    few  that  escaped   the 
tirailleurs  and  their   grape-jihot,  sought   therr  safety  in  flight.     The 
prince,  thus  totally  abafidoned,  was  obliged  to  follow:  but  his  fate 
was  decided.     On  leaping  over  a  hedgt-,  his  horse  received  a  musket- 
shot  behind,  and  soon  fell.     The  prince,  calmly   taking    his   pistols 
from  the  hoKlers,  attempted  to  regain  the  road  to  Rudolstadt;  but 
he  was  soon  overtaken  by  a  Serjeant  aivd    a    common  hussar.     On 
their  approach  he  fired   at  them,   but  without  effect.     The  serjeant 
offers  him    quarter;  the  prince  refuses,  crying,   at  the  same   time, 
*  Death  or  Victory  !'  The  serjeant   was  a    remarkably    stout  man, 
and  on  horseback  :  the  prince  on  foot.    Victory  was  long  doubtful ; 
till  at  length  iKe  prince  receives  a  deadly   blow  on  thu    neck,  and 
falls.     The  hussar  immediately  leaped  from  his  horse  and    ran    him 
through  the  body  :   they  then  stripped  him,  and  carried  his   clothes 
in  triumph  away.     A  neighbouring  peasant,  who  had  witnessed  the 
conflict,    wrapped    his  naked    body   in  a   sheet,    and  brought  it  to 
Saalfeldt;  where  it  was  afterwards  deposited  in   the  church  with  all 
military  honor.     This  is  the  true  account  of  this  melancholy  event, 
as  described  by  every  one  in  Saalfeldt;  audit    is   farther   affirmed, 
that  the  prince  was  quite  alone,  and  that  his  adjutants,  and  all  his 
people,  had  fled  to  Jena.' 

The  Following  is  very  descriptive  of  the  state  of  the  Prus- 
sian army  after  the  conflict  at  Saalfeldt  in  which  Prince 
Louis  lost  his  life. 

*  Prince  Hohenlohe  found  it  expedient  to  evacuate  Jena,  and 
encamp  in  the  neighbourhood,  between  the  rivers  Ilm  and  Saale. 
Before  the  ground  could  be  marked  out,  and  other  necessary 
arrangements  made,  a  sudden  tumult  arose  in  the  streets,  with  the 
cry  that  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates!  Though  this,  by  the  cooler 
■part  of  the  inhabitants,  was  known  to  be  impossible,  yet  the  troops, 
dismayed  by  the  late  accounts  from  Saalfeldt,  seemed  panic-struck  ; 
nor  could  the  horse  patroles  be  forced  out  to  examine  the  adjacent 
-woods,  as  these  were  said  to  swarm  with  French  tirailteurs,  till,  at 
length,  some  young  ofliceis  formed  themselves  into  a  patrole,  and 
soon  proved  the  falsehood  of  these  reports ;  and  1  only  notice  them 
here,  to  point  out  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Prussian  army,  just  on 
^the  eve  of  battle ;  for,  by  such  a  trifle,  numbers  were  already  so 
.terrified,  that  the  roads  wete  copiously  bestrewed  with  arms  of  all 
sorts,  belonging  to  the  soldiers  of  various  regiments,  who  now  began 
to  creep  from  their  hiding  places.* 

TJie  author  gives  a  delaiJed^  but  rather  indistinct  account 
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of  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  of  tlie  total  rout  and  dispersion  of 
tlie  Prussian  army,  which  ensued.— An  army  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  men  was  ahnost  annihilated  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight. — The  forlrtss  of  Magdeburg  was  giv- 
en up  to  the  enemy  without  any  fonnal  siege  ;  and  the  trea- 
cherous  example  was  soon  followed  in  the  fortresses  of  Stet- 
tin, Custrin,  and  Spandiju. 

•*^The  intelligence  of  these  rnpid  and  cowar.lly  conquests  Bona- 
parte himself  could  scarcely  bi'lh-ve,  and  ai  leiiiiih  exclaimed^  with 
that  smile  so  peculi:ir  to  himself — '  In  truth,  I  know  not  whether  to 
rejoice  at,  or  be  ashamed  of,  such  advantages!'  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  all  Prussia  was  at  his  feet;  for  the  arsenal  at  Berlin,  where  he 
now  was,  had  not  been  emptied,  but  ;vas  still  tolerably  well  furnished  ; 
and,  on  the  proclamation  of  rewards  to  any  one  who  wouid  dis- 
cover national  effects,  larg'  quantities  of  powder,  ammunition, 
regimentals,  and  even  plans  of  the  fortresses,  with  particular-  m  ips 
of  the  provinces,  and  their  various  roads,  were  denounced  with 
such  greedy  assiduity  as  disgusted  even  the  French.  An  officer 
being  shown  a  parcel  of  timber  by  one  of  those  informers  who  had 
been  hitherto  fed  from  the  king's  bounty,  very  justly  observed,*  that 
his  Prussian  majesty  ought  to  keep  that  to  make  gibbets  for  such 
ungrateful  rascals  I' 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  work  with  the  de- 
scription which  was  composed  by  an  eye- witness  of  the 
scene  of  carnage,  of  suffering,  and  devastation,  which  was 
presented  at  Eylau  after  the  obstinate  battle  which  was 
fought  there  between  the  French  and  Russ'ans. — We  think 
that,  if  those  statesmen  who  are  so  eager  on  every  trivial  oc- 
casion to  let  loose  the  dog^qf  war,  would  pau^e  to  reflect  oti 
the  sad  varieties  of  woe  which  they  must  produce,  even  the 
commCn  impulsesof  humanity  would  restrain  them  from  hav- 
ing recourse  to  such  a  destructive  scourge. 

*  In  the  totally  desolated  village  of  Kleinsaubgarten  we  once 
more  found  ihe  terrific  picture  of  war  ;  but  misery,  indigence,  and 
distress,  I  first  saw  in  their  extreme  at  Eylau  itself.  Parents  were 
there  already  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  forced  to  bury  their  literally 
starved  babes  in  their  gardens.  Bread,  meat,  wine,  br:indy,  salr, 
or  tobacco,  were  no  where  to  be  found.  Poor  emaciated  hollow- 
eyed  spectres  were  crawling  about  the  streets,  covered  with  ra^s 
like  the  most  pitiable  beggars.  To  enter  their  houses,  on  account 
of  the  stench  of  dead  bodies,  was  scarcely  possible ;  and  even  my 
essence  of  vinegar  was  not  sufficient  t«  defend  me  in  their  church. — 
I  never  should  have  believed  without  seeing  it  mysell,  that  human 
nature  could  have  borne  such  an  excessive  degree  of  misery. 
Bonaparte  had  cri^pl-ly  given  up  the  place  to  plunder;  in  short,  every 
thing  was  ruined,' destroyed,  and  laid  waste;  not  a  door,  nor  a 
window,  nor  a  cupboard  was  remaining.     This  is,  indeed,  the   ksi 
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extraordinary,  when  we  consider  that  the  t<uvn  had  b^pn  twice  in 
the  p  ssession  both  ot  the  French  ami  tM»'  RussianN,  and  thus  twice 
were  the  streets  i»lrfiimini{  with  blood.  The  combatant  e  en  f<  1  lowed 
each  other  into  the  \er\  houses.  From  thr  highest  t"  the  low.  t  bfthe 
inhabitants,  they  were  all  robbed  of  evciy  itjn.g  they  |)o>sessed,  and 
simple  water,  with  a  scanty  pittance  of  mf)ui(iy  bread,  was  ^W  they 
now  had  to  keep  life  tcgether.  To  form  an  idm  ot  the  situat'on  of 
these  miserable  b  ings,  one  must  have  seen  theni,  for  words  are  not 
SMfficient  to  describe  their  excess  of  wretchedness.  Many  <!ied 
through  fear,  many  from  ilUtreatmeni-,  and  many  were  yet  sick 
from  the  painful  recoilecticn  of  the  pa»t. 

'  Overpowered  by  such  dreadful  scenes  of  calamity.  I  deemed  it 
««en  a  relief  to  go  ana  contemplate  the  horrors  of  the  field.  How- 
soever mangled  1  there  foui.d  many  of  my  fellow  creHturcs,  yet 
these  litelcss  bodies  had  at  least  surmounted  the'r  sulfrrnisjs  ;  but 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Kylau  *vere  yet  Unguishing  on  to- 
wards the  m-re  excruciaiins;  death  of  hung-t.  'I'his  ttrt^sinly 
would  hitve  been  their  dismal  lot.  as  the  who!*-  surrounding  (list:ict 
wasequalU  ber»-tt  of  ev«ry  mean  of  ^ustenallce,  had  they  not  soon 
received  from  Konigsberg  the  most  desirable  relief  and  retreshmentj 
besides  cloathin^,  linen,  and  every  necessary  article  to  repair  and 
make  their  dwellings  tolerably  comfortahle.  Had  I  tirs-t  visited  the 
field  of  battle,  this  hideous,  unusual  ^ight,  \\h\<  [\  \  hope  never  to 
«ee  again, would  have  undoubtedly  shocke^l  me  more  than  it  now  «Jid  ; 
for  after  having  my  mind  so  deeply  harrowed  up  with  the  late 
dreadful  scene?,  I  n)usl  r«  peat  that  the  sight  of  the  fitdd,  tiightful 
as  it  wa?,  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  slaughtered  victims 
strewed  before  me,  was  ye»  a  relief. — A  slight  snow  had  just  fal.eii, 
my  foot  slipj>€d,  and,  in  sinking,  my  hand  caujjhi  a  ghastly  human 
face!«»-Here  were  fragments  of  drums,  carts,  horses,  sadd'es,  cloaks, 
hats,  harness,  broken  mu-kets,  p'.sti>!s,  and  oi  her  arms  innumerable^ 
all,  in  confu>ion,  scattered  about.  Rusbians,  p'lench,  and  Prussians, 
here  all  lay  together.  It  was  in  truth  a  woeful  sight,  but  still 
they  had  all  ended  their  miseries,  whi  st  so  many  around  them  were 
yet  trembling  from  the  recollection  of  what  had  happened,  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  combatants,  and  the  apprehension  of  what  might 
happen  again.* 


Abt.  W.T^The  Means  of  finding  the  Longitude  at  Sea  gra* 
dually  developed,  discovered,  and  den^ionst rated  in  four 
astronomical^  geographical,  naudcal,  historical,  ma^ 
thematical,  and  mechunicdi  Dissertations,  lij/  Mojorm 
General  Grant,  Viscount  de  Faux;  Jufhor  ef  the  Hi>,tory 
of  Mauritius;  of  the  Cosmographicai  Columm ;  o/  the 
Uranograjhia  or  Celestial  Map  ;  of  a  new  Division  of  the 
four  Quarters  of  the  World.  S^c.  ^c.  4lo.  \6')  pages,  l^rice 
in  boards  \l.  1)3.     Wyatt,  Pickett  Street,  Teusple  Biw. 

WE  were  le<l  by  the  litle-page  to  expect  t^al  the  faur  dis- 
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feeilations  which  make  tip  this  volume  were  composed  in  a 
progressive  series,  and  uiili  a  connection  and  dependence  of 
one  part  upon  another.so  ws  to  form  a  penec  t  wliole.  But  iri 
this  e\  ectaiion  we  were  deceived,  and  vve  must  add,  dii»ap« 
pointed.  The  fourth  dissertnlion  is  the  only  one  which 
treats  o(  the  discovery  of  U»e  hmgitude  ;  in  thjs  three  first 
there  is  not  tv<n  that  common  reference  to  the  longitude 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  subjects  on  which  ihej 
treat. 

We  know  not  for  what  cla^s  of  readers  the  author  has  de-^ 
sigtied  te  Hrsi  dissertation,  which  is  on  astronomy.  Those 
who  'irefilready  acquatf-ted  will)  the  subject  will  not  derive 
much  njf)rinain)o  from  \ns  description  of  the  solar  syscem, 
nor  fr<  m  his  project^  ^irrery  in  the  Isieof  Wight.  If  it  be 
inletided  as  an  elemenlary  treatise,  for  the  insiruclion  of 
thor-e  who  are  ignorant  of  asimnomy.  it  is  unnecessary  when 
we  have  so  many  books  on  that  science,  and  it  is  tolflliy  un* 
fit  for  tne  purposes  of  instruction, from  the  desuhory  manner 
in  which  it  is  lomposed,  as  well  as  from  tne  scantiness  of 
information  contained  m  it.  Tliere  is  still  another  reason 
why  this  disserlalion  is  not  fit  for  the  in;-.lruction  of  a  pupil, 
and  that  is  that  it  is  intended  in  more  thnn  one  respect  to 
make  innovations  in  the  received  philosophy  of  astronomy^ 
—  It  has  been  said  of  Milbourne  that  he  was  the  *  fairest  of 
critics,'  because,  whf  n  he  objected  to  Dryden*s  translation, 
be  gave  his  own  translation  that  they  migi)t  be  compared. 

The  viscount  in  l)is  publication  has  preserved  a  direct 
cor»irary  hne  of  conc'uct ;  yet  he  may  be  styled  the  most 
hafiwlessof  innovators;  for  he  does  not  describe  at  all  the 
established  systems,  nor  does  he  lay  dov^n  his  own  intended 
alterations  in  sucli  a  manner  a^  to  be  intelligible  lo  our  ordi* 
nary  understandings. 

The  first  thin^  which  he  objects  to  in  the  Newtonian  as- 
tronomy, is  the  manner  of  accounting  for  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  and  he  says  that  the'  demoustraljons  of 
some  great  men,  such  as  Newton,  Descartes,  d'Alembert^ 
^c.  are  grounded  upon  mere  hypotheses,  and  are  unintelli- 
gible.* We  are  willing  lo  believe  candidly  that  the  author 
means  no  more  than  tiat  the  demonstrations  are  unintelli- 
gible ^0  //m,from  which  circumstance  he  concludes  they  are 
false.  VV^e  do  not  blame  the  viscount  for  this  conclusion  ;  we 
have  no  doubt  it  has  been  deliberaiely  made  according  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  Opon  the  same  principle 
We  reject  his  mode  of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon,  not 
because  the  demonstration  is  obscure,  for  he  does  not  trouble 
his  readers   \yilh  demonstrations,  but  because    we  do   pot 
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undersland  ibe  h3'pothesis  itself.  The  precession  of  th 
eqi.ii.oxeshas  been  accounted  for  from  the  principle  of  gra- 
vit;.iion,  and  the  spheroidal  lorm  of  theeailh  :  but  the  vis- 
count would  account  for  it  by  supposing  the  orbit  of  the 
Ciirth  to  varv  its  inclination  osie  degree  in  seveni^'-two  years. 
—  V^'hai  should  cause  this  variation,  and  in  vv+iat  manner  it 
W(>ul<l  t  ff V  <  t  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  author  has 
not  though  '•  lec*  ssary  to  inform  his  readers,  and  perhaps  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  enquire. 

The  viscount  has  conceived  a  most  magnificent  scheme 
for  a  planisphere  or  orrery,  on  a  large  scale,  which  he  wisiies 
to  form  in  jl.ie  Isle  of  Wight.— A  pavilion  (which  he  advises 
'  as  it  must  <  onlain  company,  mus:c,  &c.  to  be  at  least 
iwenty  feet  dameler)/  is  to  be  erected  lo  represent  the  sun, 
the  pfaiieis  aie  lo  be  represented  by  cars  drawn  by  soldiers, 
the  cornels  by  fjre  works,  and  ail  orchestra  of  ri'a;7«A'e  music, 
which  we  suppose  is  to  be  understood  to  be  the  muiicof  the 
gplieres,  is  to  entertain  the  company,  while  they  view  the 
pageant. — We  shall  leave  the  viscount  to  the  enjoyment  of 
this  military  and  astrontimical  f)antomime,  which  we  should 
noJ  have  thought  worthy  of  notice,  but  that  it  introduces 
fk\^  objection  to  the  cause  hiilierlo  assigned  for  the  variation 
of  ilie  se.iscms — His  objection,  and  tlie  remedy  he  proposes, 
Vit  shall  state  io  his  own  words. 

*  I  always  found  it  very  unnatural  ll.at  the  earth  (which  travels 
in  its<  ibii  at  ihe  rate  of  near  sixty  thousand  milfs  in  ap  hour, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  limes  swifter  than  the  velocity  of- 
a  cannon  hall),  should  he  ohliged  continually  lo  keep  that  uncom- 
fortahle  attiiude,  raited  the  inclination  of  her  poles,  of  23  deg. 
and'H  ha.f,  which  is  the  only  means  adopted,  till  this  time,  to  find 
the  cause  ot  the  reasons.  From  this  ancient  principle  it  derives  that 
the  advantages  of  the  seasons  are  denied  lo  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
planets,  Jupiter  ;  because  from  the  horizontal  spots  or  belts  of  that 
pl-.n  t  we  ste  ihat  its  axis  !i»  not  inclined  as  we  suppose  ours  to  be  : 
Lu:  possibly  if  we  could  iran'-purl  oui  selves  to  Jupiter,  and  see  our 
globe  from  thence,  as  we  see  'hj<t  planet  from  the  earth,  we  >hould 
jfiiid  that  Jhf  axes  of  our  poles  are  pt  rpendicular.  as  well  as  those  of 
Jup-.ter,  and  of  the  sun,  and  that  cons«qu'  ntly  they  are  all- parallel 
to  each  other,  and  every  one  cniecicd  towards  the  environs  of  the 
polar  star  ;ihal  \W  pole  ot  the  t-clipticand  the  pulenf  the  woild  are 
the  same;  and  ihat  it  is  the  orbit  of  the  earth, and  of  all  the  sister  pla- 
nets which  i«5  inclined  23  deg.  and  a  hul-f,  upon  the  plane  of  the 
equa  or  of  the  sun,  and  not  the  axis  of  the  <  arlh.  If  it  be  so,  as  I 
•presume,  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets,  as  well  as  that  of  the  earth, 
bein;^  everyone  inclined  nearly  in  the  same  degree,  they  must  all 
enjoy  the  i^ame  ad^  antage  of  the  seasons  from  the  same  cause.*  \$t 
Dissertation^  page  18. 
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Theanii.tble  and  benevolent  wish  expressed  by  the  author 
toreheve  nur  common  parent  from  the  unnatural  and  uu' 
comfortable  attitude  in  which  former  astronomers  \iave  so 
barbarously  placed  her,  we  cannot  but  ad  'lire.  WilHngly 
would  we  throw  our  mite  towards  so  pious  an  undertaking, 
by  furnishing  ihe  necessary  demonstrations,  which  the  vis- 
count has  unfortunaiely  been  too  much  employed  to  think 
about,  andwhich  we  fear  the  learned  will  require  before  they 
relinquis!)  a  system  so  well  supported,  as  that  in  whicli  they 
have  hitherto  confided.  But  who  can  demonstrate  what 
they  do  not  understand  ?  w«  have  therefore  quoted  his  own 
words,  in  the  hope  that  his  ideas  may  be  more  satisfactory 
to  others  than  they  are  to  us,  for  we  are  sadly  afraid  that  the 
viscount,  with  the  best  poss-ble  intentions,  has  left  the  earth 
in  an  attitude  just  as  uncomforlabfe  as  that  in  which  he 
found  her.  Let  the  viscount  be  assured  that  if  Atlas  sup- 
ports the  earth,  the  noble  gentleman  is  not  the  Hercules  to 
relieve  him. 

The. second  dissertation,  which  is  entitled  geos^raphy,  is 
merely  a  proposal  for  a  new  division  of  the  earth  with  respect 
to  the  continents,  in  which  we  see  no  advantage  that  would 
balance  the  great  confusion  and  inconvenience  attending  its 
adoption.  Tl^  third  dissertation  is  a  history  of  navigation, 
which  appears  to  us  to  be,  in  some  respects,  imperfect^  but 
which  upon  the  whole  is  amusing,  and  shews  some  infor- 
mation. 

The  fourth  dissertation  is  on  the  discovery  of  the  longi- 
tude, and  the  author  strongly  contends,  in  many  detached 
passages,  that  *  celestial  means*  will  not  answer  for  finding 
the  longitude  at  sea,  and  that  '  we  must  descend  from  the 
heavens  to  the  earth.'  To  support  this  opinion  we  have  on- 
ly his  assertion,  backed  indeed  by  a  story  concerning  a  naval 
officer  who  threw  his  sextant  into  the  sea,  because  he  could 
not  take  a  satisfactory  observation.  It  needs  not  the  testi- 
mony of  any  naval  officer  to  convince  us  that  terrestrial 
means,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  tried,  have  proved  in- 
competent and  erroneous;  the  irregularity  of  winds,  tides, 
and  currents,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  calculation  on  ac- 
count of  lee-way,  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  make  us 
doubt  whether  terrestrial  methods  can  ever  be  brought  to  any 
satisfactory  degree  of  precision.  We  are  however  hy  no 
means  disposed  to  reject  any  aid  which  such  methods  may 
afford  for  the  purpose:  the  dead  reckoning,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent erroneous  state,  is  very  useful  when  observations  cannot 
be  obtained,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  observations, 
where  they  can. 

The  mode  by  which  the  viscount  has  proposed  to  himself 
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to  find  the  longitude,  is  by  computing  the  ship's  way  with 
more  accuracy  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  improving  the  measurenienls  on  w\uch  what  is 
called  the  dead  reckoning  is  founded.  He  has  detailed  with 
great  perspicuity  the  manifold  defects  of  the  log  now  in  use, 
and  has  clearly  shewn  that  no  certain  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  it,  and  lie  has  also  enumerated  a  considerable  number 
of  inventions  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  run  of  a 
sliip,  and  has  pointed  out  their  defects.  He  then  proceeds 
to  explain  his  invention,  which  consists  in  an  instrument, 
which  he  terms  the  hydroscope.  The  principle  of  this  inslru- 
ment  is  very  simple  and  ingenious;  we  wish  its  effects  may 
prove  couimensuraleja  glube  of  about  six  inches  diameter, and 
lieavier  than  water,  is  connected  by  a  chain  to  a  spiral  spring 
fixed  in  a  cabin  in  the  vessel.  The  resistance  to  the  globe, 
when  immersed  in  the  sea,  will  therefore  be  measured  by 
the  action  of  the  spring,  and  will  be  shown  upon  a  dia!-plate 
by  means  of  an  index  ;  and  consequently  the  velocity  of  the 
ship,  which  is  delerminable  from  the  resistance,  will  be 
known. 

This  instrument  is  calculated  to  shew,  wiih  much  more 
accuracy  than  the  common  loi5,orany  other  instrument^  that 
has  fallen  under  our  notice,  the  rale  of  sailing  at  all  limes. 
We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  aqthor  has  satisfied  himself 
with  giving  us  the  mere  outline  of  the  plan,  and  has  not 
thought  it  nexcessary  to  furnish  us  with  any  results  or  cnlcu- 
laiions,  without  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  may 
be  the  success  of  the  instrument  upon  trial.  He  proposes 
to  sink  his  globe  lo  a  certain  depth,  where  he  supposes  there 
is  constantly  still  water,  since  the  accuracy  of  ihe  instrument 
must  be  nffetted  by  any  current.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
have  been  conclusively  proved  that  at  any  certain  depth 
there  is  at  all  Uwes  still  water  even  at  the  same  place,  much 
less  that  at  any  certain  depth  there  is,  as  he  assumes,  still 
water  at  all  places.  His  machine  is  subject  to  the  same  er- 
rors arising  from  lee-way  and  currents  as  the  common  log. 
And  we  are  not  certain  tiiat  the  spring,  although  it  is  not 
found  to  be  injuied  by  occasionally  weighing  "small  weighty 
for  many  years,  may  not,  whenej^posed  tosuch  considerable 
and  unceasing  tension  become  weakened,  and  of  course  in- 
correct. These  reinarks  do  not  tend  to  shew  that  the  princi« 
pie  of  the  hydroscope  is  erroneous,  but  only  tliat  we  cannot 
expect  from  it  advantages  so  considerable  ^3  the  too  san- 
guine ideas  of  th.e  inventor  lead  him  lo  hope  for.  We  can- 
not take  leave  of  this  part  of  his  invention  without  expressing 
our  opinion,  that  the  mariner  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  la-, 
hours  of  the  viscount  for  au  instruojent  which   promise*   Iq 
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\)e  much  more  worthy  of  reliance,than  ihe  methods  on  which 
the  dead  reckoning  has  been  usually  founded. 

The  hydroscope  is  only  the  first  part,  or  moving  power  of 
the  machine  whicli  the  author  wishes  to  have  .-idoj)ted.  The 
second  p«it  consists  of  an  inverted  cone,  contaiaing  a  given 
quantity  of  sand,  havmgasmall  aperture  at  the  bottom,  lo 
wluch  is  adapted  a  slide  with  a  corresponding  long  and  nar- 
row aperture,  so  connected  with  the  spiral  spring  of  the  hy* 
drohcope  ms  to  allow  the  sand  to  fall  through  proportionably 
to  the  teijsion  of'  the  spring;  and  hence  by  the  quantity  of 
sa:>d  fallen  through,  the  distance  run  by  the  ship  may  be 
known.  It  appears  to  us  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  the 
sand  nin'.iKijj:  out  equably  ;  and  the  author  allows  that  the 
pitching  and  heeling  of  the  ship  will  *  facilitate*  (that  i$ 
quicken)  the*  gravitation  of  the  sand.*  We  cannot  tiiink 
that  the  aperture  in  tlie  slide  can  be  made  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  or  ttiat  its  motion  can  be  so  correctly  regulated 
by  the  sjii-al  spring  as  to  afTord  results  that  can  be  safely  de- 
pended upon.  \['  the  slide  is  to  be  moved  in  a  direct  proporr 
lion  to  tile  tension  of  ti^  spring,  it  will  necessarily  fol- 
low  that  the  bounding  lines  of  the  aperture  in  the  slide  must 
be  curves,  the  nature  of  which  the  author  has  not  investiga- 
ted. Tiie  aperture  in  the  inverted  cone  he  proposes  to  be 
'  from  one  to  two  lines  in  dianaeter/  and  the  greatest  .width 
of  the  aperture  in  the  slide  can  be  no  more.  How  then  caa 
we  expect  the  bounding  curves  to  he  accuratejy  cut?  And 
what  dangerous  errors  may  arise  from  the  slightest  deviar 
tioDs. 

Beneath  this  inverted  cone  the  viscount  proposes,  as  a 
third  aiid  concluding  part  of  his  machine,  to  place  a  wheel 
or  table  which  may  be  constantly  adjusted  by  the  codipass, 
in  such  manner  that,  when  the  course  ison  the  meridian,  the 
sand  may  not  run,  and  on  other  courses  that  it  may  allow 
only  so  much  sand  tq  fall  through  as  is  proportionable  lo  the 
easting  and  westing  of  the  ship,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
land  denoting  the  distances  made  to  the  east  and  west  may 
laJl  into  separate  partitions  in  a  receiver  placed  underneath. 
As  this  last  addition  evidently  encreases  the  ditficuhies,  and 
multiplies  the  risk  of  errors,  we  shall  merely  observe  that,  in 
our  opinion,  it  appears  utterly  impracticable. 

A  projector  is,  too  often,  not  supported  to  the  amount  he 
deserves  to  be.  This  is  an  injustice  felt  very  acutely  by 
science  ;  for  by  it  not  only  the  individual  suffers,  but,  awiire 
of  this,  many  other  authors  feel  discouraged,  and  undertake 
nothing  new  or  great.  Let  us  bear  in  remembrance  too,  that 
from  ti.e  hints  of  projectors  (which  perhaps  their  vaajty  has 
magnified  into,  discoveries,)  real  discoveries  ivl  fu4u*e  pe- 
jiods^  have  been  actually  sf^ectcd. 
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of  stunners  and  Scenery  in  America  as  they  existed  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  By  the  Juthor  of  Letters  from  the 
Mountains  J  S^c.  S)'c.    2  P'ols,     Longinan.  1808. 

IT  must  be  confessed  that  this  performance  betrays  some 
marks  of  a  relaxation  of  that  zeal,  studious  of  correctness, 
which  usuall}'  distinguishes  an  author  undebauched  by  the 
pubhc  praise.  Success  in  literary  pursuits,  no  less  than  in 
warfare,  may  lead  to  tlie  abandonment  of  necessary  precau- 
tions. Some  inelegancies  and  many  proofs  of  negligence  or 
haste  form  no  pleasing  contrast  with  the  numerous  graces^ 
that  embellish  the  style  of  these  memoirs. 

*  In  beauty  faults  conspicuous  grow 
The  smallcbt  speck  is  seen  in  snow.*     - 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  various  and  extraordinary  me- 
rits of  a  work,  interesting  as  that  now  under  consideration, 
ought  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  atonement  for 
errors  of  inadvertency  :  l)ut  the  frequency  of  Mrs.  Grant*s 
publications  must  soon  place  her  in  the  rank  of  those  who 
are  authors  ;;i7r  wc^?Vr,  aud  a  timely  caulicn  may  preserve 
her  from  falling  into  the  perfimciory  habits  wlil'-h  are  too 
otlen  characteristic  of  professed  writers.  Mrs,  Grant's 
chief  talents  are  tl.ose  which  l;er  subject  demanded,  the 
skilful  and  bold  delineation  of  character  and  manners,  and 
the  natural  rejjiesentation  of  local  scenery:  her  excellence 
in  both  arts  is  derived  from  the  same  sources,  sound  sense 
and  diligent  practice.  Her  disquisitions  upon  abstract 
questions  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  worthy  of  praise 
equally  high:  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  they  are 
grounded  on  truth,  and  that  they  are  interspersed  with 
striking  and  perhaps  novel  observation,  but  on  the  whole 
their  bulk  seems  greater  than  their  importance.  In  land- 
scape she  has  a  manner  of  her  own,  evidently  formed 
by  the  actual  study  of  nature,  very  diflPerent  from  those 
school-boy  copies,  with  which  so  many  pages  of  our 
modern  novels,  romances,  an<l  travels  are  bedaubed.  In 
pourtraying  characters,  her  style  is  free  and  masculine,  the 
colours  vivid,  the  likenesses  marked  and  happy,  and  it  is 
probable  easy  to  be  recognized  by  those  who  havfe  known 
the  originals.  She  discovers  in  her  writings,  justly  regulated 
feelings,  and  excellent  principles  in  morals  and  religion, 
and  proves  that  she  is  endowed  with  a  candid  discriminating 
mind,  matured  by  various  observation,  and  much  experien-ce 
of  the  7/0^  unreal  pains  and  pleasures  of  sensibility  and  a 
lively  imagination,  no  less  than  of  those  more  violent  and 
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deeper  sensations  which  have  been  caused  by  the  fortunate  or 
sorrowful  evenlsof  a  life,  much  checquered  with  good  and 
evil.  To  this  stale  of"  mind  may  be  aluibuled  a  certain  ten- 
derness of  senliiDeni,  which  gives  a  charm  to  the  work, 
scnrcely  less  allraciive  than  those  which  it  owes  to  the 
novelty  of. the  suhject  and  tlie  fidelity  of  the  resemblance. 

Perhaps  siie  dwells  too  fondly  on  some  points  of  a  private 
interest,  such  are  her  thoughts  and  feelings  when  a  child  ; 
and  sometimes  indulges  in  an  idle  labour  of  finishing,  touch- 
ing, and  reiouchiu.^  some  favourite  feature,  till  she  has 
thrown  some  parts  of  the  pourtrait  into  a  greater  relief  than 
is  consistent  wiih  the  harmony  of  the  whole  piece.  We 
cannot  refriin  also  from  observing  that  the  quotations  from 
tlie  poe!s,  too  unsparingly  introduced,  are  frequently  con- 
nected with  the  passage  more  by  sound  than  by  sense. 
This  method  of  quoting  neither  conduces  to  ornament  nor 
nsp,  and  in  taste  it  is  as  if  any  one  were  to  cut  a  hole  in  a 
good  piece  of  hroad  cloth  for  the  sake  of  patching  it  with  a 
scrap  Ki{  velvet. 

To  these,  we  trust,  not  uncandid  strictures  on  the  merits  of 
a  work,  by  which  we  have  been  highly  instructed  and  de- 
jighietl,  we  shall  subjoin  some  passages,  which  on  account 
of  the  prolusion  of  beauties  which  distracted  our  choice,  we 
have  had  some  difficulv  m  selecting. 

The  traits  of  Mrs.  Schyler's  character,  the  heroine  of  the 
piece,  are  so  much  diflfused  t'  rough  the  whole  subject,  that 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  collect  them  into  a  focus.  The 
place  of  her  chief  residence  was  Albany,  in  the  province  of 
J>Iew  York  ;  the  account  of  which  place  is  no  ill  specimen 
of  our  author's  powers  in  the  descriptive  style. 

*  The  city  of  Albany  whs  stretched  along  the  banks  of  Hudson  ; 
one  very  wuie  and  long  street  lay  parallel  to  ih«  river,  the  inter- 
mediate spuce  between  it  and  the  shore  being  occupied  by  gardens. 
A  small  but  ste*  p  hill  ruse  above  the  centre  of  the  town,  (n  which 
stood  a  fort  intended  (hut  very  ill  adapted)  for  the  deleiice  of  the 
place  and  of  ihe  n(  ijilibounng  country.  Trom  the  foot  of  this 
hill,  another  street  was  built  sloping  pretty  rapidly  down  til)  it 
joined  the  one  before  mentioned  that  ran  along  the  river.  This 
street  uas  still  wider  than  the  other;  it  was  only  paved  on  each 
side,  the.  middle  being  occupied  by  public  edifices.  These  consisted 
of  ii  market-place  or  guard-house,  a  lown-hall,  and  the  English  and 
Dutch  churches. — The  tf)wn  in  proportion  to  its  population,  occu- 
pied a  great  space  of  ground.  This  city,  in  short,  was  a  kind  of 
semi-rural  establishment,  (  verv  house  had  its  garden  wall,  and  a 
little  green  behind  ;  before  every  door  a  tree  was  planted,  rendered 
intertsting  by  being  co-evul  uitn  some  beloved  member  of  the  fa- 
mily j  many  of  their  trees  were  of  a  prodigious  size  and   extraord.- 
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6ary  beauty,  but  without  regularity,  every  one  planting  the  kin<i 
that  best  pleased  him,  or  which  be  ihought  would  afford  the  most 
agreeable  shade  to  the  open  portico  at  his  d»i<r,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  seats,  and  ascended  by  a  few  steps.  It  was  in  these 
that  each  domestic  group  was  seated  in  burnmer  evenings  to  enjoy 
the  balmy  twili;;ht  or  serene!)  clear  moonlight.  Kach  family  Iiad  a 
cow  fed  in  a  common  pasture  at  the  end  of  th*'  to\vn.  In  the  even- 
ing they  returned  all  together  of  iheir  own  accord,  with  their  iin|c7 
ling  bells  huni!  at  their  necks,  along  the  wide  and  grassy  street,  to 
their  wonted  shelter  ng  trees,  to  be  milked  at  their  master's  doors.— 
Nothing  cfuid  b**  moie  pleasing  to  a  simple  and  benevolent  mind 
than  to  see  thus  at  one  view,  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  which 
contained  ni-t  one  very  rich,  or  very  poor,  very  knowing,  or  very 
ignorant,  very  rude,  or  very  polished  individual  ;  to  see  all  these 
children  of  nnture  enjoying  in  ea>y  indtdcucc  or  social  intercourse 
the  cool,  th«'  tiiigrant,  an<l  (he  dusky  hour,  clothed  in  the  plainest 
habits,  and  with  minds  as  undisouise<l  nnd  artless,  I'hesM  prmitive 
%tings  were  dispcrht-d  in  p<»rches,according  to  similarity  t)l  yeais  and 
inclinati'  ns.  At  one  door  young  matrons,  at  another  the  elders  of 
the  people,  at  a  third  the  youths  and  maidens,  gaily  chatting  or 
wnginj?  tog«'tler,  while  the  children  pla\ed  round  the  trees,  or 
waited  by  the  cows,  for  the  chiel  ingredient  of  th.eir  frugal  supper, 
>*hich  they  generally  aie  sittwig  on  the  steps  in  the  open  air.*  Vui.  X, 
?.  44. 

In  keeping  with  ibis  are  the  descriptior^3 of  tb*  portico 
and  brtrn  at  ll'.e  Flats,  tiie  country  residence  of  the  Schuyler 
iamily — a  m<tre  luxi. riant  porlico  Pelers  could  not  painty  oor 
a  more  conimodiuus  barn  could  Arthur  Young  invent. 

*One  of  iheHppendages  of  the  house  was  a  large  portico  at  the 
door,  with  a  lew  steps  leading  up  to  it,  anl  floored  like  a  room  ;  it 
was  open  at  the  ^idt-s,  and  had  seals  ail  round.  Above  was  either 
a  slight  wooden  roof,  painted  like  an  awning,  or  a  covering  of  latr 
tice-work,  over  which  a  transplante<l  wild  vine  spread  its  luxuriant 
leaves  and  numerous  clusters. — ^Thcse  though  small,  and  rather  too 
acid  till  sweeteneti  by  the  fn>st,  had  a  beautiful  appearance.  VVha^ 
gavean  uir  ot  lihert)  and  safety  to  these  rustic  porticos,  which  al- 
ways pro  uced  in  my  mind  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  that  I  know  not 
how  to  <iehne,  was  the  number  of  little  birds  domesticated  there. 
For  their  acconunoilation  there  was  a  small  shelt^buill  round,  v/here 
they  nestled,  sacred  from  the  touch  of  slaves  and  children,  who 
were  taught  to  regard  them  as  the  good  getiii  ot  the  plact,  not  to 
be  disturbed  with  impunity.  I  do  n«t  r-ecolKct  sparrows  there,  ex- 
cept the  wood  sparrow,  Thece  little  birds  were  of  various  kinds,  pe- 
culiar to  the  country  ;  but  the  one  most  frequent  and  familiar  was  a 
pfeitv  little. creature,  of  a  bright  cinnanK)n  colour,  called  a  wren, 
tkough  lilllc  resembling  the  one  to  which  we  give  that  name,  for  it  i« 
more  sprightly,  and  fl.'es  higher.  Of  these  and  other  small  bihis, 
hundreds  gave  and  received  protection  arour.d  this  hos»>iiabie  dwell- 
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Jng.  The  protection  they  received,  consisted  merely  in  the  privi». 
legp  of  being  let  alonr*.  That  which  they  be^toweU  was  of  more  im« 
portance  than  any  uihahitnnt  of  Uriiain  can  imagine.  In  these 
n  w  countries  where  man  has  scarce  asserted  his  dominion,  lift 
swarms  abundant  on  every  side  ;  thf  insect  pupulation  is  numerous 
bcyonti  btdi  f,  and  the  birds  ih.tt  fi'ed  on  them  are  in  proportion  to 
their  abundance.  In  prore-s  of  time,  when  their  sheltering  woods 
are  clt-ared.  all  these  recede  bt^fi're  their  master,  but  n  U  before 
his  empire  i>  fully  estat)lished.  These  minute  aerial  ft>es  are  more 
harrassing  than  the  terrible  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  and  more  dif* 
ficull  to  expel.  It  is  otdy  by  protecting,  and  in  sonie  sort  do* 
mesticating  those  little  winded  allies,  who  attack  thera  in  their  own 
element,  that  the  conqueror  of  the  lion,  and  tamer  of  the  elephant 
can  hope  to  sleep  in  peace,  or  eat  his  meals  unpolluted.  VVhde 
breakfasting  or  drinking  tea  in  the  airy  portico,  which  was  often  the 
scene  of  ihtse  meals,  b^rds  were  constantly  gliding  over  the  table 
with  a  butterfly,  grasshopper  or  cicada  in  their  bills  to  feed  their 
young,  who  were  chirping  above.  These  familiar  inmates  brushed 
by  without  ceremony,  while  the  chimney  swallow,  the  martin,  and 
other  hirundines  in  countless  numbers,  darted  past  in  pursuit  of 
this  aerial  population,  while  the  fields  resounded  with  the  cease- 
less chirping  of  many  guy  insects  unknown  to  our  more  temperate 
summers.  These  were  now  and  then  mingled  with  the  animated 
and  not  unpleasing  cry  of  the  tree-frog,  a  creature  of  that  species, 
but  of  a  light  slender  form,  almost  transparent,  and  of  a  lively 
green  ;  it  is  dry  to  the  touch,  and  has  not  the  dank  moisture  of  its 
aquatic  relations  ;  in  short  it  is  a  pretty  lively  creature,  with  asia» 
gular  and  cheerful  note.*-r-voL.   1.   P.    \66, 

*  Colonel  Schuyler's  baVn,  adjoining  to  the  orchard,  was  of  a  vast 
size,  at  least  an  hundred  feet  long,  and  sixty  wide.  The  roof  rose 
to  a  very  great  height,  in  the  midst,  and  sloped  down,  till  it  came 
within  ten  feet  of  the  ground,  when  the  walls  commenced;  which, 
like  the  whole  of  this  vast  fabric,  were  formed  of  wood.  It  was 
raised  three  feet  from  the  ground  by  beams  resting  on  stone,  and  on 
these  beams  was  laid,  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  a  very 
massive  oak  floor.  Before  the  door  was  a  large  sill  sloping  dowiv- 
vvards  of  the  same  rnaterials.  About  twelve  f.;et  in  breadth,  on 
each  side  of  this  capacious  building  were  divided  off  for  the  cattle  j 
on  one  side  ran  a  manger,  at  the  above  ineiUioned  distance  from 
the  wall,  the  whole  length  of  the  buildirig,  with  a  rack 
above  it;  on  the  others  were,  stalls  for  the  otbi^r  cattle,  run- 
ning also  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The  cattle  and  horses 
stood  with  their  hinder  parts  to  the  wall,  and  thiir  heads  projecting 
towards  the  thrashing-floor.  There  was  a  prodigious  large  box  or 
open  chest  in  one  side  built  up  for  holding  the  corn  after  it  was 
threshed,  and  the  roof,  which  was  very  h>fty  and  spacious,  was 
supported  by  large  cross  beams  :  from  owe  to  the  other  of  these  was 
stretched  a  great  number  of  long  poles,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  open 
lof^,  on  w\xiQ\i  the  \\\\o[^  riqh  crop  was  laid  up.     The  flaoj  Qf  tbo^ 
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pqris  of  the  barn,  which  answered  the  purposes  of  a  stable  and  cow- 
house, was  made  of  thick  slab  deals,  laid  loosely  over  the  supporting 
beams.  And  the  mode  of  cleaning  those  places  was  by  turning  the 
boards,  and  permitting  the  dung  and  litter  to  fail  into  the  recepta- 
cles left  open  below  for  the  purpose;  from  thence  in  spring,  they 
were  often  driven  down  to  the  river,  the  soil  in  its  original  state  not 
requiring  the  aid" of  manure.  In  the  gable  end  at  the  front,  there 
were  prodigious  folding  doors,  and  two  others  that  opened  behind. 
— Ceitainly  never  did  cheerful  rural  toils  wear  a  more  exhilarating 
aspect  than  while  the  domestics  were  lodging  the  luxuriant  harvest  in 
this  capacious  repository. — On  each  side  of  the  great  doors  were 
smaller  ones,  for  the<:atlle  and  horses  to  enter. 

*  Whenever  the  corn  or  hay  was  reaped  or  cut,  and  ready  for 
carrying  home,  which  in  that  dry  and  warm  climate  happened  in  a 
very  few  days,  a  waggon  loadtd  with  hay,  for  instance,  was  driven 
into  the  midst  of  this  great  barn  ;  loaded  also  with  numberless  large 
grasshoppers,  butterflies,  and  cicadas,  who  came  along  witH  the 
hay,  from  the  top  of  the  waggon,  this  was  immediately  forked  up 
into  the  loft  of  the  barn,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  an  open  space 
left  for  the  purpose,  and  then  the  ujiloaded  waggon  drove  in  rustic 
stale  out  of  the  great  door  at  the  other  end.  In  the  mean  time  every 
member  ofihe  family  witnessed  or  assisted  in  the  summary  process; 
by  which  the  building  and  thatching  of  stacks  was  at  once  saved, 
and  the  whole  crop  and  cattle  were  thus  compendiously  lodged  un- 
der one  roof.  The  cheerfulness  of  this  animateil  scer.e  was  much 
heightened  by  the  quick  appearance  and  vanishing  of  the  swallows; 
who  twittered  among  their  high-built  dwellings  in  the  roof.  Here, 
as  in  every  other  instance,  the  safety  of  these  domestic  friends  was 
attended  to,  and  an  abode  provided  for  them.  In  the  front  of  this 
barn,  were  many  holes  like  those  of  a  pigeon  house,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  martin;  that  being  the  species  to  which  this 
kind  of  home  seems  most  congeniii!  ;  and  in  the  inside  of  the 
barn,  I  have  counted  above  fourscore  at  once.  In  the  winter, 
when  the  earth  was  buried  deep  in  new  fallen  snow,  and  no  path 
fit  for  walking  in  was  left,  this  barn  was  like  a  great  gallery,  well 
suited  for  that  purpose,  and  furni^hed  with  pictures,  not  unpleasing 
to  a  simple  and  contented  mind.  As  you  walked  through  this  long 
area,  looking  up,  you  b^^hcld  the  abundance  of  the  year  treasured 
above  you;  on  one  side  the  comely  heads  of  your  snorting  steeds 
presented  thon)Sfcives  arranged  in  seemly  order,  on  the  other,  your 
kine  displayed  tl,e;r  met^ker  visages,  while  the  perspective  on  either. 
was  terminated  by  heifers  and  fillies  no  less  inter^'sting.  In  the 
midst,  your  servants  exercised  the  flail;  and  even,  while  they 
threshed  out  the  straw  distributed  it  to  the  expectants  on  both 
sides;  while  the '  liberal  handful'  was  occasionally  thrown  to  the 
many  coloured  poultry  on  the  hill.  Winter  iiself  never  made  this 
abode  of  life  and  plenty  cold  or  cheerless.  Here  you  might  walk 
and  view  all  your  subjects  and  their  means  of  support  at  one  glance, 
except  indeed  the  sheep;  for  whom  a  large  and  commodious  build- 
ing was  erected  very  near  the  lam  ;  the  roof  of  which   was  fur- 
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nished  with  a  top  largeenouoh  to   contain  hay,  sufHcient  for  their 
winter's  food.*   vol.  i.  P.  17^>. 

We  cannot  close  this  article,  without  regretting  that  our 
limiis  will  not  permit  us  to  exhibit  any  specimens  of  thi^ 
author's  ethical  paintings,  which  are  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  her  descriptions  of  scenery — and  wll  be  found  to  excite 
a  lively  and  general  interest,  as  they  comprehend  the  cha- 
racters ofseveial  British  officers,  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  America^  previous,  or  subsequent  to  the  revolution. 


Art.XIH. — An  Es$ai/  on  Government J)y  Philopatria  (Mrs, 
Lee.)  pp.'ZdS.     Earle^  Albemarle-Street. 

THE  materials  for  the  biography  of  illustrious  females 
are  almost  wholly  of  modern  origin.  It  was  long  after  lh6 
revival  of  letters  before  the  claims  of  the  softer  sex  to  intel- 
lectual attainments,  were  acknowledged  by  the  learned  :  no 
sooner  however  were  these  claims  recorded,  than  a  host  of 
female  poets,  historians,  and  politicians  started  into  emi- 
nence, and  occasionally  bore  away  the  palm  in  eloquence  if 
not  in  argument  from  their  male  contemporaries. 

Mrs. Lee,  who  presents  herself  to  the  public  under  the 
signature  of  Philopatria,  has  hitherto  been  known  only  as 
the  victim  of  certain  designs  of  the  Messieurs  Gordons  of 
equivocal  memory.  With  a  full  share  of  the  prejudices 
raised  against  our  fair  author  by  the  eclat  of  that  ill  under- 
stood transaction,  and  witii  no  small  degree  of  curiosity,  we 
opened  her  present  performance ;  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
we  perused  it  with  considerable  satisfaction. 

Like  another  Madame  Roland,  who  forsook  the  distaff  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  patriotism  around  the  shrine  of  liberty; 
Philopatria  has  inscribed  ho-r  essays  to  our  fellow  country- 
men in  the  following  patriotic  effusion  : 

*  In  dedicating  this  essay  to  the  British  nation  I  only  give  a  pub- 
lic proof  of  those  sentiments  of  attachment  to  its  cause,  which  have 
ever  animated  my  heart  ;  yet  I  would  not  g-^in  its  favour  by  in- 
stilling into  the  minds  of  ihe  people  a  narrow-minded  policy,  a 
blind  partiality  for  their  country  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other, 
and  an  hypGcri4ical  obedience  to  selfish  prejudices,  nor  wouM  I 
flatlcrihem  into  a  belief  that  they  are  the  favourites  of  heaven  and 
models  of  imitation  for  other  nations,  unless  they  were  really  thus 
charaeleriied.     buch  principjes  foira   no  part   of    that   political 
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«y«tem  wh'ch  I  now  prescribe  to  tiiera.  I  would  praise,  but  I  shony 
wish  them  to  deserve  praise ;  I  would  serve,  but  I  should  wis>h  ihem 
to  be  worthy  of^e  offerings  of  patriotism.  £  am  desirous, in  short, 
to  love  Britain,  not  merely  because  it  is  Britain,  or  because  it  is  my 
country,  but  because  it  contains  virluou*  men.* 

In  her  introduction,  the  author  breaks  a  lance  witli  Black, 
stone,  (whom  by  the  bye  she  Iteariily  admire^)  and  makes  a 
parade -of  metaphysical  learning,  which  we  should  perhaps 
condemn  as  pedanliy  in  an  author  oF  more  experience, 
While  upon  the  subject  of  pedantry  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
throw  out  as  a  hiut  for  future  improvement,  that  there  is 
throughout  the  work  an  affecialion  displayed  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  leuned  languages,  and  a  too  frequent  intro- 
duction of  hacknied  Latin  quotations. 

Througliout  the  forty-two  chapters  of  which  ihe  work  con- 
sists, the  autl)or  displays  a  vigorous  understanding, altljough 
she  sometimes  maintains  positions  and  draws  conclusions 
which  are  at  variance  with  our  soundest  axioms.  As  a 
moral  and  political  disputant  she  has  shewn  herself  an  able 
though  not  always  a  judicious  or  successful  champion  :  and 
her  work  displays  no  small  acquciintance  with  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  Eiigland. 

Ht  r  ideas  on  education  are  calculated  to  exhibit  to  most 
advantage  her  reasoning  faculties,  and  manner  of  treating 
her  subject;  we  shall  extract  her  chapter  On  the  educa* 
TION  OF  WOMEN,  as  being  a  subject  on  which  her  opinions 
must  strike  her  readers  with  unusual  force,  and  on  which  she 
may  be  supposed  to  have  written  con  amore  : 

*  Tlie  important  question  relative  to  the  education  of  women  is 
not  whether  ilieir  intellectual  powers  are  eqyMii  to  those  of  men,  but 
whether  their  scientific  pursuits  must  not  often  be  subordinale  to 
those  qualities  which  seem  peculiarly  to  characterize  them  and  to 
their  Connexions  vilh  the  other  sex  ?  After  impartially  considering 
the  subject,  the  following  principles  may  perhaps  safely  be  laid 
down.  First,  women  ought  under  all  circumstances  to  che- 
rish nable  and  virtuous  sentiments;  because  those,  h«>wever 
humble  their  stations  may  be,  not  only  ir^iuence  thi;ir  general 
conduct,  but  also  in  many  cases  the  characters  of  their  chil- 
clren.  Secondly,  they  may,  according  to  their  capacities  and 
situations  in  life,  acquire  such  knowledge  as  muy  be  most  con- 
genial with  their  tastes  and  dispositions;  but  their  studies  must  of- 
ten be  subordinate  to  the  claims  which  their  families,  their  friends, 
«^nd  their  children,  &c.  may  have  on  them.  When  mental  aCi- 
^irements  are  attended  with  the  subversion  of  individual  enjoy- 
ments or  the    happiness  of  others,- iht-y  can   scarcely    \)c   deem«(i 
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deiirable,*  though  in  case  of  an  accidental  loss  of  health,  property^ 
Bcc.  thty  are  of  vri/  great  value;  for  they  teach  that  »ex,  whose 
stnsff/i/ift/  h.ts  btHn  supposed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  men,  to  bear 
tht*  pnv.iii-  ns  atid  inctnivenieiices  which  Hrcoinpuny  illness,  poverty, 
&c.  vMfo  {«  riKUile,  lo  rise  above  their  sufferings,  and  to  look  beyand 
merr  sensual  tnjoiimtnts  for  real  felicity. 

'  Tlie  lihon-'Us  occupHiions  in  life,  and  those  employments  which 
tequin-  intmse  and  continued    application  of  mind,  or  great    bodily 
strength,  j»t»»'tn,  generally  bpeaking,  to  have  been  devolved  on  men: 
an<i  the  power*  uf   women,  except  on  particular  occasions,!  appear 
to  have  be«  n  exercised   inn  different  manner  from   those   of  men. 
Were  ihey  to  perform  the  duties  of  soldiers,  or  the  offices  of    states- 
men, thtir  health  miglit  perh.ips  often  be  injured  ;  besides    there  is 
a  delicicy  attached  merely    to   the  sex,  without    reference    to  any 
hiental  quulific  alions  wh»ch   (except  as  1  have  before  said,   on  par- 
ticuhir  occasions)  prevents  them  from  performing  actions  to    which 
men  are  uccistomed  from  their  infancy.     In   some  cases   also,  deep 
artentii.n  to  any  object,  or  violent  efforts^  might   be  attended    with 
fatal   f orisequeiices.      Examples  of    highly   cultivated    intellectual 
powers  aiiiong  women  have  chiefly  been  found  either  among  those 
endued  with  a  great  degree  of  mental,  added    to  bodily   strength;-^ 
or  among  those  who  have  embraced  a  single  life,  and  having  exempt- 
ed th«tn«,e!ve5  from  a  number  of  cares  and  duties,  have  more  leisure 
for  scientific  pursuits.     The  same  arguments  may    perhaps  be    ap- 
plied to    women  who  have   signalized   themselves  by  actions  which 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  appropriated  lo  men;  but  it  would  not  perhaps 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  if  women  were  universally  en- 
couraged to  disdain  those  little  occasional  restraints,  to  which  nature 
as  well  AS  reason  seems  to  subject  them. 

*  It  IS  certain,  hov/ever,  that  by  proper  regulations,  women  may 
even,  generally  speaking,  acquire  a  sufficient  portion  of  learning  to 
make  them  useful  and  agreeable  companions  to  men,  and  to  enable 
them  to  superintend  the  education  of  their  children  (boys  as  well  as 
girls);  and>urely  this  task  is  worthy  even  of  the  most  enlighleneil 
females,  since  the  most  learned  and  eminent  men,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  have  given  their  attention  to  it.' 


*  *  Mental  acq.uirf;Uit'nt<i,  however,  may  be  attended  -with  disagreeable  conse- 
quences without  any  iVulrin  the  srudvUt ,  lur  instance,  suppose  »i  young  woman 
ill  an  humble  situation,  were  to  bring  o.i  lierselt  the  insults  and  iiei;lcct  of  iorao 
part  ol  her  lujuiiy,  merely  bt  cnuse  she  miglit  prefer  tlie  improvement  of  her 
iniiul  to  some  lucrativ!  offer  repirguant  to  hfr  feelings  ai;d  her  principles  :  her 
nifntiilncquiremenis  ar  certaimy  not  to  be  niade  a  subjrct  of  reproach  to  her, 
tliough  thiy  are  in  reality  th-  c:iu-fsof  h- .  .sufferings.  Every  out  of  my  readers 
may  imagine  some  itiNtaiice  of  a  similar  kind." 

•  f  Ontliesc  particular  otcisions  iii.k*c\er,  history  ncoids  actions  performed 
by  femaie.-s,  which  ia  theopii.i  Ml  ui  sonie.juay  place  ihem  oa  a  level  with 
eramtnt  eont^'inpornrips  of  ihe  other  sex/. 

'  %  Madame  Dacie r,  among  others.iuiiy  Ut  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  example 
of  this  union  of  mputal  and  hudily  stre.,gtli  :  she  blended  maternal  <iuties  with 
Scientific  pursuits.' 
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If  we  were  disposed  to  select  llie  particular  passages  in 
which  the  author  has  laid  herself  open  to  cnticistn,  we  should 
mention  her  chapter  on  the  claims  of  children.  •  Mrs.  Lee 
may  hate  htr  remons  (or  wislung  a  revisal  of  the  law  of  set- 
tlements, but  those  reasons  will  not  peril  «ps  so  well  accord 
with  the  cold  constitution  ol  Great  Britain.  Of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Essays  it  may  be  observed  that  the  st}le  is  not 
rhetoric:;!  noi  eluquent,  but  in  gereral  easy  and  perspicuous. 

We  ought  not  to  conclude  without  recommending  to  at- 
tentive perusal  a  work  >»hicli  exhibits  no  common  acquire- 
ments, and  which,  trom  the  icrmtr  eccei  tricities  of  iVlrs. 
hee,  may  at  least  be  regarded  as  a  singular  littrary  curiosity. 
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Art.  14. — The  Sunday  Leisnm  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  Service 
throus;houl  the  Year^  wilh  those  for  Christmns-day  and  Good-Friday  ; 
illusiratcd  by  a  per\tetual  Commenlary^  AoteSj  and  an  Index.  By  Stephen 
tVeston,  B.D.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Part  H.  containing  the  Second  Lessons, 
6j.  6rf.     Complete  lOs.  6d.     Baldwin.     1808. 

WE  were  much  pleasecf  with  the  first  part  of  this  work  ;  and  our 
pleasure  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  perusal  of  the  second. 
The  notes  are  brief,  but  useful  and  judicious.  Mr.  Weston  is  a 
theologue  of  erudition  and  sagacity. 

Art.  15. — Oirislianify  in  India,  ^n  Essay  on  the  Bufy^  Means^  and 
Consequencts  of  introducing  the  Christian  Religion  among  the  JVative^ 
Inhabitants  of  the  British  Dominions  in  the  East.  ByJ.iV.  Cunning" 
haniy  /f.Jf.  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Bvo.  pp.  199» 
5s.  6d.     Hatchard.     1S08. 

WE  have  so  often  and  so  distinctly  expressed  oar  opinion  of  the 
impolicy  of  any  attempt  to  force  a  pttrticular  creed  upon  mil^ 
lions  ot  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  who  are  subject  to  the  Hritisk 
sway  in  ilie  East,  that  we  shall  not  repeat  now  what  we  have  often 
said  bctore.  Mr.  Cunningham  has  discussed  the  subject  with 
temper  and  moderation;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced 
any  new  argument  iliits  support.  The  argument  of  moral  obl/ga- 
tion,  iui  which  Mr.  C.  seems  to  lay  great  stress,  will  not  hold  ;  for 
K2ligion,.viewed  abstractedly  from  social  virtue,  is  a  concern  between* 
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God  an«l  a  man's  conscience,  and  in  which  neither  individuals  nor 
states  c-Aw  show  any  right  to  interfere  with  that  of  other  individuals 
and  states.  Moral  considerations  impose  it  as  a  duty  on  ihis  country 
lo  prot(  ci  her  lumierous  subjicis  in  the  Kast,  in  the  practice  ot" 
th<  se  rel'oious  lites  mhich  they  approve,  rather  than  wantonly  to 
shock  their  prejudice^,  inflame  their  animosities,  and  destroy  their- 
peact',  by  endeavouruii;  to  introduce  a  rt  lii^ious  system  which  is 
adverse  to  their  long-cherished  predilections.  It  i^  \\\ff.  duly  of 
this  country  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  advance  of  the  Hindoos 
in  knowledge  and  civilization  ;  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  gra- 
dually to  see  ihrough  the  veil  of  their  ancient  superstitions  ;  and  may 
be  di-pnsedto  einbrace  a  moral  system  which  is  better  than  their 
own.  To  attempt  to  chiistianize  the  Hindoos  without  a  great  pre- 
vious chanjje  in  their  intellectual  condition,  would  be  only  to  con- 
vert them  from  one  species  of  supeistition  to  another.  For  while 
they  rtimain  as  ijinorfint  and  credulous  as  they  are  represented  to  be, 
how  could  \\\K'  Christianity  of  the  Hindoos, even  supposing  that  they 
would  consent  to  t)ecome  christians,  consist  of  any  thing  more  than 
a  blind  attachnu-nt  to  certain  rites  or  dogmas  which  are"  no  more  a 
part  of  the  g-  mine  religion  of  Jesus,  than  they  are  of  that  of  Maho- 
tiied  ?  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  institutes  of  Menu,  we  believe 
that  they  will  be  found  much  superior  in  their  moral  tendency  to 
the  vitiated  and  vitiatingsystems  either  of  popery  or  melhodism. 
Let  the  British  government  endeavour  by  every  wise  measure  to 
promote  the  temporal  interest  of  the  penmsula  of  Hindostan;  but 
let  us  leave  it  to  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  retain  their  old  reli- 
gious ritual,  or  to  change  it  for  a  new, as  they  may  think  best.  Could 
our  Calvjnisnc  missionaries  work  miracles  they  might  attenspt  with 
more  sh<)w  of  riuht  and  more  chance  of  success  to  subvert  the  reli- 
gK»us  s>stem  of  the  East..  But,  at  present,  when  they  pretend  that 
the  (loctiinf  which  they  have  imported  is  transcendantly  superior 
to  that  v\hich  the  natives  have  so  long  espoused,  to  what  can  they 
appeal  m  support  <;f  their  assertions  ?  To  the  reason  of  the  thing? 
I'hey  have  no  abduy  to  do  tliis ;  and  if  they  hud,  ihey  are  addressing 
a  people  who  waui  the  capacity  to  understand  what  they  say. But  are 
thf  missionaries  to  teicli  iheir  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  the  system 
which  they  teich,  to  that  of  ^lenu,  from  the  lives  of  the  christians 
who  are  sent  to  make  their  foriuius  in  the  East?  We  fear  that  the 
mor  1  habits  (d  these  gentlemen,  will  not  bear  a  very  advantageous 
Comparison  with  those  of  the  <!isciple5  of  Brahma. 

Mr.  Cunningham  says  that  '  the  political  situalion  of  India  is 
highly  favt)inal)le  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,'  and  that  '  a 
people  readily  receives  the  religion  of  their  sovereign.*  How  fa- 
vourable the  situation  of  Indi  i  is  tor  such  an  attempt  was  evinced 
by  the  insurrection  at  Vtllore,  and  by  the  dhpoaitwa  to  mulinify 
which,  at  <<ne  lime,  seemed  likely  to  pervaJe  tiie  whole  nativa 
army.  Thenpugnance  of  th^  Hindoos  toad;  pt  the  religion  of  their 
conquerors  has  been  suihiiently  proved  by  the  experence  of 
iig>-*.  The  iubiitu  es  of  Mmu  liav'  ,ilv.!vs  niocke  i  the  rage  ;-f  ihe 
ronqieror,     e\e;i  when  his  arn^>  ':,';  •  ced    the   U^a.^i 

1'  . 
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ance  and  the  spirit  of  pros(^1ytism  has  most  animated  his  cotmsels* 
In  his  second  chapter  Mr.  C.  labours  to  prove  ihe  *  txpedicnci/ of 
forming  a  complete  church  establishment  in  India,'  as  the  best  means 
of  accelerating  the  business  of  conversion.  This  is  the  object  to 
which  the  iimbition  of  Mr.  Buchanan  evidently  aspire-j.  H'  wislies 
to  be  the  mitred  head  of  a  splendid  establ'ishment  in  the  East.  We 
may  hence  account  for  his  liberality  and  his  zeal.  But  the  govern- 
meni  of  this  country,  is,  we  believe,  aware  of  his  design;  and  will 
not  readily  be  induced,  even  by  the  eloquence  of  his  hired  writers, 
to  concur  in  his  interested  scheme.  We  will  only  ad<l  that,  if  Mr. 
Bachanan  really  wished  to  tvangelize  the  East,  the  zeal  of  ten  me- 
thodisr  parsons  will  do  more  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that 
event  in  u-n  years  than  could  be  expected  from  the  indolence  of  a 
splendid  estiblishment  in  a  century.  But  when  the  methodijita 
have-  male  ihe  attempt,  and  have  failed,  what  remote  probability  is 
there  that  more  tfficacy  would  attend  the'inert  body  of  an  es4a- 
blishment,  evei.  with  ]\Ir.  Buchanan  dressed  up  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  at  the  head  ? 

Art.  16. — Uemar1c9  on  various  Texts  of  Scripture.  By  Edward  Popham, 
D.D.     Hector    of    Milton,  Wilts,     ^vo.    pp.    392.    lOs.     Riviugton. 

1809. 

MANY  of  these  remarks  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  quoialions  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writert 
with  which  they  are  interspersed. 

AnT.  1 7. — J  Discourse  delivered  at  Dilcheling  in  SusseXy  before  a  Socielp 
of  Unitarian  Christians  established  in  the  South  of  England^  for  promoting 
i!c.     By  Russell  Scott.     \2mo.pp,\1,     Eaton,  High  Holborn.     1808. 

THIS  is  a  pious  and  rational  discourse ;  which  exhibits  a  brief 
but  perspicuous  view  of  the  christian  dispensation. 

^  POLITICS. 

Art.  19. —  Political,  Commercial,  and  Statistical  Sketches  of  ihe  Spanish 
Em. lire  m  bolh  Indies;  Reflections  on  the  Policy  proper  for  Great  Britain 
at  the  firesent  Crisis ;  and  a  f^ieiv  of  the  Pnlitical  Question  between  Spain 
anrf  the  Ignited  States  respecting  Louisiana  and  the  Florid  as,  with  the 
Claims  of  Great  Britain  asfounied  en  Treaty  to  the  Commercial  Naviga- 
tion of  the  River  Mississipi,  S^c.  &^c.  S^c.     pp.  I5iy.     Tipper.      1809. 

THIS  p:imphlet  exhibits  a  copious  detail  of  the  commercial 
advantages  which,  in  the  present  crisis,  are  likely  to  be  opened  to  , 
this  cnmtry  in  the  Spanish  South  American  colonies.  The  author 
haN  evi.lently  made  himself  master  of  the  subject  ;  and  he  treats  it 
with  much  perspicuity  anil  with  ample  information.  Spain  ha? 
hitherto  derived  rather  injury  »hnn  benefit  from  her  vast  transat- 
lantic possessions.  This  has  arisen  from  herselfi-ili  mid  narrow- 
Rimdcd  policy.     Instead  of  encouraging  the  industry,  extending  the 
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commerce,  and  thus  increasing  the  civilization  of  the  people,  her  sole 
object  seems  to  have  b  en  to  keep  them  in  poverty  and  barbarism, 
and,  insteid  of  improving  the  soil,  by  agricultural  cultivation,  to 
make  them  descend  below  the  surface  in  order  to  procure  a  suffi  lent 
quantity  (>f  the  precious  metals  to  gratify  the  prodigality  of  the 
court  in  the  mother-country.  Spain  might  hive  powerfully  encou- 
raged the  industry  of  her  colonies,  which  it  seemed  to  be  thw 
object  of  her  commercial  restrictions  to  impede. lu«iead  of  a  liberal 
supply  of  European  manufactures, she  permitted  the  importation  only  ^ 
of  a  very  scanty  portion  in  order  to  sell  them  at  an  exorbitant 
profit.  Thus  the  c<donists  had  but  little  incitement  to  produce  any 
superfluous  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  commeicial  eNC.hange. 
The  industry  of  them  ther-countiy  could,  at  the  same  time,  receive 
but  little  encourag  ment  from  the  colonies ;  and  the  connection 
appears  to  have  been  reciprocally  pernicious.  A  new  ordt-r  of 
things  is  n  ;w  likely  to  arise;  and  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of 
connection  nhich  is  hereafter  to  subsist  between  Spain  and  her 
South  Ami='iican  possessions,  we  have  no  doubt  ihat  it  will  be  more 
favourable  to  the  commercial  and  agricultural  improvement  of  the 
latter,  than  that  which  has  been  hitherto  established.  If  the  d}'- 
nasty  of  the  Bonapartes  should  be  rendered  permanent  in  Spam, 
it'is  piobable  that  the  South  American  colonies  will  throw  <ff  all 
subjection  to  tlie  mother-country,  and  that  independent  governnients 
will  ari-^e  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  In  this  laif^r  case,  the  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spanish  America  i-i  likely  to  be  cemented 
by  stronger  tes  of  interest  than  on  any  other  'kuppc^s  tion.  The 
new  sovereignties  which  will  be  erected  in  iVIexico,  Pem  &c.  will 
want  the  protection  of  the  British  navy  to  secure  them  against  the 
force  and  machinaiions  of  Napoleon,  who  wiii  not  patiently  see 
them  rescued  from  h  s  ambitious  grasp.  Great  Britain  will,  at  the-- 
same  time,  furnsh  the  safest  and  most  lucrative  mark<t,  not  only 
for  the  ore  of  the  mines,  but  for  the  varied  productions  of  the 
Soil  ;  and  in  return  she  will  supply  them  with  all  the  manufactures 
of  European  ingenuity  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  at  the  cheap- 
est rate.  The  rude  produce  of  South  America  will  afford  creat 
txcitemept  to  the  industry  of  this  co^iniry,  and  will  foim  channels 
q{  trade  wtiich  will  absorl>  not  only  all  our  increasing  capital,  but 
that  which  has  been  diverted  frotn  its  usual  direction  by  the  violent 
measures  of  Buonaparte  ;  and  the  operation  of  this  intercourse  on 
the  southern  continent  of  the  western  world^  mu;t  hnve  the  most 
beneficial  tendencies  both' with  respect  to  the  advance  of  the  peo- 
ple in  industry  apd  enjoyment,  in  wealth  and  civilization.  If  iho 
Spanish  colmiiscan  be  supplied  with  every  species  of  requisite  ma- 
nufacture by  this  country,  ihey  may  direct  afmost  the  whole  of 
their  attention  to  the  culture  of'lhe  soil.  Tlius,  as  the  judicious 
author  well  remarks: 

•  Many  benefits  will  be  speedily  pr3duced,  population  will  be  'en- 
couraged, and  the  different  provinces  will  not  only  be  ituproved 
and  embellished  by  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
bi.t     even     the   climate   will    be    rendered     more    wlioleiome    ami 
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friendly  to  European  constitutions.  The  accurate  Robertson  h^9 
observed,  with  great  propriety,  that  where  any  region  ot  the  earth 
lies  neglected  and  uncultivated,  the  air  stagnates  in  the  forests,  and 
putrid  exhalations  a^i^c  from  the  undisturbed  waters;  that  the  sur- 
face of  ihe  soil  soon  becomes  loaded  u'lth  rank  V(-gctatioji,  and  is 
totally  screened  from  the  puritying  influ-iice  of  the  sun  ;  and  that, 
invariably,  from  these  causes  tht-  malignity  of  the  tlisiempt-rs  natu- 
ral to  the  climate  increases,  whilst  new  nialridies,  no  less  noxious, 
are  engendered.  Happy  would  it  indee.l  have  been  for  agr<  at  por- 
ti«)n  oJ  the  human  race,  if  such  considerations  had  marked  the  Spa- 
nish policy  towards  their  inlant  settlements,  and  much  happier 
ini^hl  it  have  been  for  Spain  her'^elfat  the  present  day.' 

*  It  has  been  asserted,*  says  the  author,  '  that  the  population  of 
this  immense  continent,  is  not  so  gnat  as  it  has  been;  if  so,  the 
prospect  of  Its  becon:ing  every  day  of  more  importance,  will  then 
stand  on,  rational  grounds.  In  the  }ear  IZ-il,  ti  census  was  taken 
in  the  province  of  Mexico,  by  which  it  appeared  thai  the  five  prin- 
t  ipal  divisions  alone  containe  1  ipO,COO  Spanish  families,  am  unting 
I  >  OoO^OOO  souls  ;  and  that  the  Indian  families  amounted  to  29^,000, 
which  contained  one  million  and  a  haif,  making  the  whoje  popula- 
tion about  two  milli(»as  and  a  half;  of  these  it  has  b^tn  said  that 
the  city  of  Mexico  alone  contained  150, (00. 

*  In  Peru,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  S})aninr(!s  and  the  mixed 
race  amoujiled  to  three  millions,  and  the  native  Indians  to  two  and 
a  haif  more,  in  all  live  millions  and  a  half  ;  so  that  if  we  allow 
t)nly  two  millions  more  lor  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  popula- 
tionof  the  b-panish  main,  &cc.  we  shall  have, ten  millions  of  people, 

>vho  will  soon  be  wibing  to  receive  our  manufactures,  and  thus 
counteiba.ance  in  a  great  degree  ourdeficit  in  other  quarters. 

*  Yet  we  must  not  expect  to  reap  these  benefits  very  rapidly,  ma- 
riy  causes  yet  exist  to  damp  an  opening  trade,  causes  which  will 
only  admit  of  slow  remedies  :  to  undt  rstand  this  more  fully,  it  will 
be  propitr  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  and  of  popu- 
latn.n.  The  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  crecdes,  or  the  de- 
scendants (;f  European  parents  ;  many  ofihem  indeed  boaSt  a  de- 
scent from  the  Original  conquerors;  yet,  thr<)ugh  the  enervating  ef- 
fects of  llie  climate,  the  vigour  of  their  constitutions,  and  the  ener- 
gy of  their  minds  are  completely  broken,  so  that  the  gIcate^t  part 
of  them  glide  ihixiugh  life  in  luxuiious  indulgences,  sunk  almost  in 
apathy,  and  yielding  tamely  to  habitual  indolence,  except  when 
called  on  to  assist  in  the  p^igenntry  of  superstition,  by  priests  as  ig- 
norant and  as  indcdent  as  thvniselvts.  Rendered  thus  languid,  and 
devoid  of  all  Sj>irit  of  enterprize,  the  exertions  of  mind  and  body 
necessary  to  cany  on  an  ac.ive  and  ;.n  extenrled  c<in)merce,  seera 
so  destructive  of  those  habts  in  which  they  pliice  their  happiness, 
that  it  is  in  vciy  ^w  parts  of  this  extensive  cmpiie,  ihe  Creoles  will 
engajije  in  it;  so  that  bo»h  the  interior  commerce  oi  each  province, 
as  well  as  the  coasrinjj  irade,  atid  even  that  with  the  mother  coun- 
try is  entirely  IcU  to  Uie  European  Spaniards  or   Chapetones,  who 
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in  many  parts  amass  great  fortunes,  whilst  the  native  Creoles  indo- 
Ifnily  content  themselves  with  the  n  venues  of  ihiir  ill-cuUiva(ed 
paternal  estates  ;  or  it  poor,  saunter  to  the  church  or  monastery  in 
a  ch.tk  shin  aiui  trowsers,  with  all  the  pri'le  of  a  Casiiliau.  From 
this  sirtie  ot  society,  we  see  there  is  a  widv  fieltl  not  only  for  Bri- 
lisl»  comme'Cial  industry,  but  al-o  for  the  employment  of  our  supera- 
bundant active  youth,  who  impellt-d  i^y  cuiiniity,  and  sometimes  by 
the  love  ot  goM,  feel  anxious  to  visit  the  most  distant  climes.' 

As  the  ii'habiiants  of  Spanish  America  are  strongly  addicted  to 
the  rercmonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  pieasp  an  indolent,  ami  to  impose  on  an  ignorant  peo- 
ple, we  agree  wiih  the  author  in  hoping,  p.  34,  that  missionaries 
wiJI  not  constiiuie  one  of  the  articles  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
import  iito  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  return  for  the  rich  pro(iucls  of 
thof.e  provinces.  The  understandings  of  the  inhabitant>  must  be 
more  enlighien«  d,  and  agriculture,  commerce,  literature,  and  civi- 
lisation in  tienerdi,  must  have  mad*-  a  great<  r  pr(  tress  before  moral 
chrisiiai  ii\  ni  <^ppoj>iii(»n  to  rinutl,can  be  propagated  with  any  pro- 
bable eliec  I  ill  thi.t  pari  of  the  world. 

The  hunianii)  fl  Las  Chshs  first  introduced  the  slave  trade  into 
the  b»panish  seitUnreiu-  ;  and  the  milhor  n-maiks  that,  '  accordnig 
tothepresmt  i^sttin,  the  exlinsun  ot  cultivhiinin  can  only  be 
carried  on  (at  least  in  the  firsi  instance)  by  fresh  impcriations.*  In 
this  bianth  «  i  tra<ie  Great  Br  lain  can  take  no  share,  though  we  fear 
that  there  are  indivinuals  even  in  this  cjuntry,  whose  avarice  is  so 
rnuch  grea  ei  iham heir  humantt), that  they  will  not  refuse  to  transport 
ni-groes  or  ai  y  other  species  ol  coi  trabt.nd,  from  which  large  pecu- 
niary returns  ;ue  nkely  to  accrue.  We  have  not  space  to  fol.ow  the 
author  lhr«  ugh  all  "Ins  details  cf  (he  advantages  which  this  country 
would  probaby  derive  from  an  enlarged  intercourse  >vith  ll  e  Spa- 
nish colonics  rn  S(  uth  AmericH.  But  the\  appear  to  be  sucn  as 
would  leave  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  little  reason  to  regret 
their  exciu'ion  fiom  the  portsof  J-rance  and  Gern»aiiy,or  the  North 
American  embargo. 

/i;t.  1 9.— .>/  Ehlnry  of  the  Penal  Lans  aga'vst  the  Irish  CalhoUcs ;  from 
the  'ireutyof  Linien'c  to  the  Vvioff.  liy  Henry  Parnell^  Esq.  M.  P, 
pp.  184.  6s.     Harding,  St.  James's  Street.  18p9. 

IN  our  Review  for  Oct<'ber  1807,  we  mentioned  Mr.  Panaell's 
'  Histoiical  -Apology  for  the  liish  Catholic^',*  in  termsof  high  com- 
mendation, but  not  higher  than  that  temperate,  judicious,  and 
weil-digested  work  deservtti. — ^The  present  |  erhrnmice  of  the  same 
t'tilightened  author  ve  can  with  confidence  itconimeiid  to  the  peru- 
sal of  those  who  v'ish  to  be  lhor«>ughly  acquainted  with  the  trus 
hiateot  the  Catholic  question,  wiih  the  various  penal,  and  restric- 
tive siatuies  which  have  at  ditTerent  times,  been  enacted  against 
this  ancient  bodyof  Christians  in  differint  periods  of  our  history, 
and  with  the  various  moditicalions  or  repeals  which  some  of  them 
have    in   lattr  limes    unde'rgone. — For  the  informfilion  of  those 
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among  our  readers  who  may  still  think  that  the  Catholics  have  no 
ju.t  cause  of  complaint,  or  who  may  supjjose  that  they  are,  'ix\ 
point  otc/r?/ advantages,  on  a  footing  with  the  most  favoured  prp- 
te&tant,  we  will  enumerate  the  vurious  disabilities,  to  which,  not- 
witlisianding  all  previous  concessions,   they  are  still  exposeti. 

'  Ed uc niton. -^-They  cannot  teach  school,  unless  they  take  the 
oath«  of  13th,  14th  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  They  cnnnot  take  Piotes- 
lant  scholars,  or  be  ushers  to  Protestant  schoolmasters,  32cl  Geo, 
III.  c.  520. 

'  Guardianship. — They  cannot  be  guardians,  unless  they  take 
the  oaths  of  13th,  14th  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  It  ecclesiastics,  they 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  guardians;  nor  can  any  Ca- 
tholic be  guardian  to  a  child  of  a  Protestant,  30th  Geo  HI. 
c.  29. 

'  Marriage. — If  a  Catholic  clergyman  marries  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic,  the  marriage  is  null  and  void,  and  he  is  liable  to  suffer 
death,  32d  Geo.   HI.  c.  21. 

*  Self-defence. — No  Catholic  can  keep  arms;  unhss  he  possesses 
a  freehold  estate  of  IQl.  per  annum,  or  a  personal  estate  of  301, 
If  so  qualified,  he  must  further  qualify  himself  by  taking  the  oaths 
ofl3lh,  14ih  Gao.  III.  c.  33.  unless  he  hara  freehold  estate  of 
lOOl.  per  annum,  or  a  "jjersonal  estate  of  lOOOi.  33d  Geo.  HI, 
c.  21. 

*  Exercise  of  Religion. — The  Catholic  clergy  must  take  the  oatj^s 
of  13ih,  14-lh  Geo.  HI  c.  35.  and  register  their  places  of  abode, 
age,  and  parish.  No  chapel  can  have  u  steeple  or  bell,  no  funeral 
can  take  place  in  any  church  or  chapel-yard,  and  no  rites  or  cere-, 
monies  of  the  religion  or  habits  of  their  order  are  permitted,  except 
■within  their  several  places  of  worship,  or  in  private  houses,  21st, 
22dGeo.   HI.  c.  24.  §  6. 

*  Prcperty. — The  laws  of  Anne  are  in  force  against  all  Catholics 
who  do  not  take  the  oaths  of  13tb,  I4th  Geo.  HI.  c.  35.  and  also 
against  all  Protestants  who  may  have  lapsed  or  become  converts  t<^ 
the  Catholic  religion.' 

Art.  IQ.-r-Proceed'n^s  of  a  General  Court  Martial  held  at  the  Hone 
Guards  on  the  ^Uh  and  ^VM  of  March  1792, /c;/*  the  Trial  of  Captain 
Bichard  Po\cel\  Lfentcnant  Christopher  Set(m  ;  arid  Lieutenant  John 
HaU^  of  the  bith  Regintent^  on  neveral  Charges  preferred  aj^ainst  them 
respectivefi/,  hy  William,  Cobbett^  late  Sers:eant  Major  of  the  said  Res^i' 
raenf,  tosccther  with  several  Letters  whirh  pasted  between  the  said  fFiU 
Ham  Cobhett,  and  Sir  Ci  <■  rles  Gould ^  Jud^:e  .^^dvocaie  General;  and  vu- 
rious  other  Letters  and  Documents  connected  therewith  y  in  order  of  their 
Dales.     8v9.  pp.  81.  2*\  6d.     Tipper.     ISUD. 

THOSE,  who  read  the  account  of  these  proceedings. should  also  in 
fairness  peruse  Cobbett's  Political  Register  for  Saturda},  June  17th, 
in  which  that  writer  has  defended  himself  with  singular  ability 
against  the  impulatious  to  which  he  niiglil  seem  liable   for  not  ap- 
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pcaving  to  substantiate  the   several  weighty  charges    which  he   had 
preff! In!  ugainst  Captain  Powell,   &c.  &c. 

Apt  21. — The  Hr'srhts  nf  (he  Sovrreignlif  vindicated,  with  particular  Re" 
ference  to  the  PofUical  Doctrinenof  Ike  KrHni/ur^h  Heview,  and  of  other 
*  Periodical  Publications.     Hi/ John  Pern  finnej/y  Esq.  pp.   210.  Baldwin, 
1809. 

MR.  Tinney  appears  to  bf*  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  monarchy, 
but  certainly  without  sufficient  reasons;  for  republican  princi- 
ples, which  have  never  been  very  prevalent  in  tins  country  since 
ihe  resioration,  art,  we  believe,  at  this  moment,  at  a  lower  ebb  than 
thfvevt»r  were  before.— The  events  ot  the  French  revolution  have 
grr-atly  increased  the  monarchical  bias  of  F.nwlishmen  ;  anii,  if  the 
question  could  at  this  moment  hv  pul  to  the  whole  body  of  our 
countrymen  whether  ihey  would  choos'e  to  live  under  a  monarchy 
or  a  republic,  we  have  liitle  douhr  hut  th  it  it  would  be  carried  ia 
favour  of  the  former,  with  hardly  a  dissentient  voice.  xMr.  Tinney 
must  noi  confound  a  disposition  to  reform  the  gross  abuses  in  the 
jidmniistration  of  the  government,  with  a  wish  to  subvert  tiie  mo- 
narchy. 

Art.  S2. — Political  Essays;  the  Result  of  occasional  Rejlectian*   on  the 
Times.     By  a  Patriotic  Observer.  Svo.  pp.  132.     Symonds.     1808. 

THESE  essays  are  on  the  following  suSiects,  '•  existing  circura- 
stanCfft,  economy,  popular  dema(Togue«,  equai  ty.  state  insignia, 
fashionable  morals,  mobs,  anecdotes  of  a  Roman  virgin,  heroism, 
the  stwte  of  man,  ancient  p  >licy,  magnuiiniity,  British  munifi- 
cence, my  own  times." — In  some  parts  of  his  W(jrk  the  author  dis- 
covers a  propensity  to  paradox  ;  and  this  produces,  as  will  oftea 
happen,  a  little  absurdity  in  his  opinions. — Thus  in  the  essay  *'  Oft 
the  state  of  man  ;"  he  says, 

'  iMen  never  degenerate  in  solitude.  Her'»  is  their  element.  Thii 
seems  their  proper  aphere.      Thtij  prosper  at  least  in  no  other. ^ 

We  have  always  thought  that  man  was  a  gregarious  animal,  and 
formed  by  his  Maker  for  society,  in  which  alone  his  faculties  can  Ihj 
matured  to  that  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  In  another 
essay  entitled  "  cCv)nomy,"  the  author  seems  to  intimate  thvct  it  is 
like  treason  and  and  sacrilege  to'*  preach  upecoiumiy  loruyilty," 
< — or  to  check  the  pro''usion  of  princr«-,  — Ibis  pamphlet  is  ascrib- 
ed,  we  know  not  with  what  tniih,  to  the  Uev.  Mr.  iieasley. 

POETRY. 

Art.  23. — Diatrest ;  a  palh'^fic  Poem.  Second  Edition.  By  Rob  it 
J\^07/ei,  .'tnlhor  of  *»  The  /V^;)<7i^"—»»  JJisce^'afiies,'*  ito.  pp.  3S. 
4*.     ISOS. 

WE  arc  informed  in  ihe  preface  that  there  are  some    small  cdi- 
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tions  of  this  poem,  which  are  not  genuine,  as  ihey  contain  unautho. 
rizi^d  omissions  or  additions. — Mr.  Noyes,  who  appears  to  have 
■  httn  a  man  of  intesrity  and  talents,  officiated  fur  several  years  as 
jninii-terto  acongrigation  of  Protestant  dissenters  at  Cranbrook  in 
Kent. — By  this  congregation  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  abiuptly 
dismissed  in  a  period  of  great  domestic  affliction,  when  he  ha.'  just 
lost  his  wife  and  was  lefi  a  widower  with  a  large  family,  and  t' tally 
destitute  of  support. — The  present  poem  was  written  under  the 
pressure  of  this  affl  cting  occurrence. — The  author  died  on  Novem- 
ber 179-8,  and  the  present  publicati(Hi  seems  to  be  designed  by  the 
editor,  lor  the  benefit  of  his  surviving  chililren. — Purchasers  of  ihe 
poem  are  requested  to  ask  for  the  new  (jtiario  editiun. 

Akt.  24  — ►/  Podical  Picture  of  ^meri'ca^  hcirt^  Observations  made  duV' 
in^  a  Hesidcnce  of  several  Yravs^  at  Alexandria y  and  J\'\n'fnJk^  in 
.  Virginia;  illustrative  of  the  Jkfanners  and  (itstoms  of  the  Irhulfilatils; 
mnd  interspersed  with  linecdotes  arising  /""ff"  «  general  Intercourse 
with  Stcieli/  in  that  Country y  from  the  Year  1  797  to  1807.  Hi/  a  La-- 
dif.     PP'  177.     Vernor.     1809. 

THIS  is  a  lively  and  apparently  accurate  representation  of  what 
the  authoress  saw  during  her  re>>idence  in  the  United  States,  « hither 
she  had  the  courage  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  as  she  tells  us,  much 
against  the  advice  of  her  Iritnds, 

*  To  share  an  absent  husband's  woe.* 

The  following  is  p.irt  of  the  description,  which  the  authoress  gives 
of  lier  apar'menis  in  Norfolk  in  Virginia  ;  which  perhaps  as  well 
as  the  test  of  the  book  may  be  perused  with  advantage  by  those^ 
who,  dissatisfied  with  their  prtseut  situation,  are  apt  to  ttnnk  that 
an  emigration  to  the  western  world   would  remove  ali  present  ills. 

*  Jn  Norfolk  meaning  to  remain, 

We  tried  a  dwelling  lo  obtain  j 

)5ut  houses  being  few  for  rent, 

AVe  were  with  lodgings  first  content; 

i\nd  took  two  rwoms  neur  Market-Square, 

Dirty  enough  indeed  they  were: 

Five  windows  in  one  room  were  plac'd, 

And  three  with  light  the  other  grac'd, 

Pouring  in  full  the  blaze  of  day, 

Which  plainly  told — no  tax  lo  pay 

For  hcav'n's  gay  sun-  shine,  or  the  bright^ 

But  mihier  beams,  of  l^una's  light; 

Two  days  we'ad  in  our  lodgings  been, 

And  tht)Ught  it  tolerably  clean  ; 

The  weather  cold,  I  did  dtsire 

They'd  make  a  bri-k  and  cheerful  fire  ; 

When  looking  on  the  white-wa^hM  wall, 

Simething,  A  thought,  appear'd  to  crawl  ; 

But  not  unending,  ihoughtlul  sat, 

}k  fleeting  on  my  varying  fate. 
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How  distant  from  my  native  shore, 

And  doubts  that  I  shoulii  sec  it  more  : 

CiiusM  me  to  heave  a  pensive  sigh, 

The  moi^t'ning  drop  just  fill'd  my  eye; 

It  did  not  fall,  but  dim'd  the  light. 

And  threw  a  cloud  across  my  sight  ; 

Which  drawing  wiih  my  hand  aside, 

I  thought  I  on  the  wall  espy'd 

Innumei  able  inst'Cts  move, 

And  swiftly  o'er  the  white-wash  rove  ; 

I  lookM,  and  thought  my  sight  not  clear, 

So  leti  my  sear,    approaching  near, 

Tney  luok'd  like.bu*s,  bat  could  that  be, 

"Where  so  much  light  and  air  was  free; 

I  must  be  wrong,   for  it's  allow'd, 

Ot  c'eatiliness  they're  very  proud  ; 

Surprii'd,   I  for  the  mistress  call. 

Who  own'd  this  live  and  moving  wall  ; 

She  at  my  questions  look'd  around, 

And  soon  the  marching  army  fund. 

*'  O  !  ma'am,  thc\'re  chintzes,"  sh'^  did  say  : 

*'  Chintzes,"  said  1  ;  "  pra)  what  are  they!** 

•'They're  insects,''   ma'am,   she  coolly  said, 

*•  Who  trouble  us  sometimes  in  bed  ; 

This  room  has  not  been  us'd  for  years, 

As  evidently  now  appears;  ' 

The  fire  you've  lit  has  brought  them  out. 

You'll  quickly  conquer  them,  no  doubt  ; 

Just  get  some  lime,   and  wash  the  wall. 

Twill  shut  them  in,  their  nits  and  all." 

•*  O!    the'i  they're  bugs;  dear  madam,   pray 

Do  they  run  always  in  this  way  V* 

•*  Not  quite,''  said  she,  "for  spring  and  fall, 

We  plaster  them  within  the  wall.'*  ' 

Art.  25. — Medea  to  Jason,  translated  from  Ovid.     12oto.  pp.  22.    Bald- 
win.    ISO  9. 

WE  fear  that  the  translator  has  caught  less  of  the  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal than  beseems  to  suppose. —  rhe  force  of  the  original  is,  in- 
<ieed,  in  almost  every  instance,  weakened  by  expansion. — We  have 
not  room  for  more  than  one  specimen;  and  that  shall  not  be  the 
worst. — Ovid  says,    ■ 

*  Estaliquaingrato  meritum  exprobrare  voluptas, 
Ilac  fruar  :   hajc  de  te  gaudia  sola  feram.' 

"These  lir.es  are  thus  rendered. 

•Tis  some  relief,  when  ill  returns  are  made^ 
To  charge  the  wretch  with  benefits  betray'd  : 
To  this  last  respite  of  despair  1  flee  : 
J'A/,  o.//y  comf-jit  that  remainsjrom  thee.* 
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Art.  25. — Emilj/y  a  Moral  Ta'e  i  inrfu'lms:  Let lpr%  from  a  Father  to  his 
Davii^hter,  vpnn  the  mrst  important  Subjects.  Bp  'he  Rev.  Henrj^ 
Ketttb;c.  hie.  i^c.     2  rols.  vmall  %vo.      Kivington.     1809. 

A  BOOK  of  morality,  in  the  garb  of  a  novel,  ushered  into  the 
world  by  a  learned  fiivine,  is  not  npt  t<»  excite  in  our  minds  very 
sanouine  iiopts,  either  of  eniertninment  or  instr  union.  The  atten- 
tion of  children  may,  indeed,  be  most  <ff  ciuhIIv  roused,  and  their 
characters  and  conduct  influenced  by  that  species  of  dniactic  nar< 
ratiTCy  of  which  this  is  an  example.  The  '  SiUidford  and  Merton,' 
of  Day,  wl'ich  stands  most  pre-eminently  at  the  hend  of  its  class, 
cannot  be  too  highly,  or  highiy  enough,  C'lninende.!.  ai  d  held  up  to 
admiration.  But  a  work,  which  has  not  for  its  inime<iiate  ol>ject 
the  education  of  young  persons,  but  ratlrer  the  insiruciion  of  .  l.lers, 
iiT  the  act  of  education,  does  not,  we  c-nceive,  sl^nd  in  nee*'-  ^  f  the 
advan'ages  of  fiction,  to  recommend  it  to  the  serious  coii^ideia  ion 
of  intelligent  and  nnxious  parents. 

Of  persons  who  may  take  up  the  work  before  us  with  mt  r.  fa- 
vourable expectations  than  those  which  we  pr  "ttvss  lo  huve  « <t  oi 
the  occa^itui,  some  uiii  perhaps  do  so  fiom  the  pco'tn  iion  of 
Rous.seuu's  Entile,  ctller^,  (and  by  far  the  greater  i>ui>  *»•  ')  hesh 
from  the  perusal  of  a  recent  work,  not  very  dissin)dhi  i  •  it-  ♦  bjtcis, 
and  attributed  by  common  fame,  to  Miss  llinoah  More.  1  o  the 
former,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  s.iyiua,  ih.it,  allh'  Ui»li  lliey  wHl 
be  must  grievously  (Msappoiiit"  d,  if  tli- y  h'  p«'  tor  any  td'  tht  grace, 
or  eloquence,  (^r  pathos,  of  tlie  French  phib-si  phtr,  ibey  udl,  at 
least,  find  none  of  his'dangerouserrtirs,  c  r  chiincrical  n-  ti-iis.  With 
no  less  pleasure,  we  assure  the  latier,  ihaf,  while  this*  moral  tale* 
evinces  no  pretensions,  (except  in  the  prefixtd  sidveriiseiucnt)  to 
the  praise  of  good  portrait-pamting,  wliich  '  Coel  b^,*  ui  some  paits, 
justly  deserves,  it  is  perfectly  tree  from  the  <aer-baiijnting  delects 
of  our  female  bish<p,  from  dogmatical  pcdaotiv,  (hctaioiial  (irtbo- 
doxy,  and  all  the  affected  cam  of  self-satisfied  righteousness.  All 
the  religious  instruction  which  the  author  of  *  Emily'  endeavours 
to  enforce,  is  plain,  practical,  and  unobsrusive,  equally  free  tr<;m 
scepticism,  and  from  bigotry,  becauje  it  never  trenches  upon  the 
borders  of  either  province.  But,  besides  this  si/igiilar'merw^  we  are 
afraid  that  *  Eiuily'  possesses  wry  little  else  deserving  of  praise,  or 
even  of  observation.  There  is  in  it  nothing  original  to  attract,  no- 
thing learned  or  scientific  to  fix  the  attention,  no  interest  or  amose- 
jnent  in  tiie  fiction,  no  novelty  or  ingenuity  either  in  the  subj'  cts, 
or  in  the  mode  of  instruction.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  thiug  to  be  more  perfectly  harmless;  and,  if  any  readers 
are  disintaesiedly  virtuous  enough  to  derive  benefit  from  common- 
place morality,  cloathed  in  common-place  language,  they  may  per 
rui^e  '  Eii;i!y.'  with  advantage. 
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MEDICINE. 


Art.  27. — An  Tvquiry  into  the  Spmptomn  and  Treatment  of  Carditii ;  or^ 
the  Inflammaihn  of  the  Hearty  i/'u^lrated  by  Cases  and  Disnectiovt.  By 
John  Ford  Davis,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  College  of  Vhysiciann^  London , 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society^  EdinhHr»;h,  aid  of  other  Medical  and  Phi~ 
iosophicai  Societies,     l^mo.  Longman.     1803. 

DOCrOR.  Davis  has  introduced  his  inquiry,  by  an  examination 
of  the  histories,  dtscripti'ins,  and  definitions,  given  hy  the  most 
eminent  systematic  writers,  of  the  carditis.  We  have  little  dotibt 
that  S'mf  ot  theso  definitions  have  been  supplied  by  the  imagination 
ef  the  \Tritrrs.  They  have  observe<l  the  phenomena  of  inflamma- 
tion, on  p  irrs  less  imm  diately  connected  with  life,  and  have  said, 
such  i«nd  buch  ought-  to  be  the  consequence^,  when  the  heart  is 
inflamed. 

Dr.  DHvi<5  has  related  three  cases,  in  which  dissection  discovered 
infldiiiniati-n,  either  of  the  membranes,  or  of  the  substance  of  the 
heart  to  have  preceded  death.  The  symptoms*  in  each  were  very 
dissimilar,  and,  in  one  only,  were  they  such  as  to  point  out  clearly 
the  Stat  of  the  disease.  'I'his  patient  had  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  H  vioh^iit  palpitation  of  the  heart.  From  these  circumstances, 
Dr.  Dvivis  has  well,  inft  rred  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  esta- 
blishing the  nosological  character  of  carditis.  He  has  added  some 
remarks  on  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility  of  framing  perfect 
nosologirrti  arrangements  of  diseases,  into  genera  and  species,  after 
the  Lnnaean  method  of  classifying  plants  and  animals.  With  these 
«eniinientb,  we  are  much  di'^posed  to  concur.  Internal  changes, 
tbe  same  in  appearance  to  the  eye,  (as  far  as  can  be  discovered  by 
dissection)  are  not  betrayed  during  life  by  ar;y  fixed  pathognomic 
feign.  And,  in  truth,  whatever  importance  physicians  appear  to 
annex  to  the  discovery  of  pathognomic  signs,  they  are  of  little 
consequence.  The  remedies  employed  are,  generally  speaking,  uni- 
versal, and  indepen'fcnt  of  pathognomic  signs. 

We  think  this  publication  crt-diiable  to  the  learning  and  inge- 
nuity of  its  author,  though  the  matter  is,  upon  the  whole,  more 
suited  to  an  academic  thesis,  than  to  a  formal  treatise,  adapted  to 
general  circulation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  23. — Lrtlersfrotn  an  elder ^  to  a  younger  Brother,  on   the  Conduct 
to  be  pursued  in  Life.     1  imo.  pp.  1 28.     Ta)  lof  and  Hcssey.     1 809. 

THIS  is  an  elegmt  little  volume,  and  we  can  safely  recommend 
it  to  our  juvenile  reader?,  as  containing  much  sound,  practical 
wdvicc,  without  any  parade  of  refinement,  or  affectation  of  singu- 
luriiv.  ^^ 
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Art.  S9. — Variety  ;  or  Selections  and  Essaj/tt^  consisting  of  Anecdote.*^ 
curious  Fads,  interesting  NarraliveSy  with  occasional  Reflections.  Btf 
Priscilla  fVakefield.      lima.  pp.  liJ .  Barlon  and  Uaney.     1809. 

IN  this  volume,  Mrs.  Wakefield  has  condensed  a  mullitiide  of 
amusing  and  inieresting  particulars.  Her  reflections  are  enlivened 
by  anecdotes,  and  her  anecdotes  are  improved  by  her  reflections. 

Art.  30. — The  Mother^ s  Catechism^  or  first  Principles  of  Knowledj^e  and 
Jnstrucliiiny  for  very  young  Children.  Bj/  IVilliam  Mavor^  LL.D, 
Second  Edition    Is.  Lackingtort. 

Art.  31. — The  Catechism  of  general  Knowledge ^  or  a  brief  Introduction  to 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  a  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  fVil- 
Ham  Mavor,LL.D.  l2mo.  second  Edition.     Lackington.     1809. 

Art-  32  — The  Catechism  of  Health  ;  containing  simple  and  easy  Rules  and 
Directions  for  ihe  Management  of  Children^  and  Observations  on  the 
Conduct  of  I'en  th  in  general ;  for  the  Use  of  Families.  By  fVilliam 
Mavory  LL.U'    Is.  second  Edition.     Lackington.     1809. 

THE  puVilc  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Mavor  for  the  pains  which 
he  has  t-ikt-n  to  furni>li  instruction  and  amusement  to  the  rising 
generation  ;  but  we  much  doubt  whether  these  catechis'ms  are 
likely  to  add  much  to  the  stock  of  science,  or  of  health,  in  the 
community* 


List  of  Articles,   which,  with  many  others,  mil  appear  in  the 
next   number  of  the  Critical  Review, 

Rose's  Observations  on  Fox*s  Historical  Work. 

Ashe's  Travels  in  Ameiica. 

Lord  Soniers*s  Tracts,  by  Walter  Scott. 

Annals  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. 

"Wt-ber's  Battle  oi  Flodden. 

Chisholm  on  Fever. 

Letters  of  the  Swedish  Court. 

Burgoing's  Travels  in  Spain,  concludedi 


ERRATUM. 
P.  152,  line  6,  for  Enisseui  read  Enipeus. 
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AlcxtnJer  the  Great— The  History 
©f  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  from  the  Latin  of  Quintus  C;-r- 
tius  Rufus.  A  new  translation,  with 
supplement  and  notes,  &c.  &c.  a  vols. 
8vo.  25s. 

Barry — The  works  of  Jimes  Barry, 
esq.  late  professor  ot  pauituig,  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  &c.  &c.  a  vols.  410. 
5'-  5'- 

Bourgoing — Travels  of  the  lute  Duke 
du  Chatclet,  in  Portugal.  By  J.  F. 
Bourgoing.  i  vols.  8vo.  16s. 

Brown — Elements  of  English  Edu- 
cation, intended  for  the  improvement 
of  youth  of  both  sexes.  By  John 
Brown,  ^%.  6d. 

Burney — Seraphina,  or  a  Winter  in 
Town,  a  novel.  By  Caroline  But-ney, 
3^  vois.  15s. 

Ch  'i— Thn  Geographical,  Natural, 
and  Civil  History  of  Chili,  from  the 
Italian  of  the  Abbe  Molina.  Z  vols. 
8vo,  1 8s. 

Clinion — A  few  remarks  explanatory 
of  theMoiives  which  guided  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  British  Army,  during  the 
late  short  Campaign  in  Spain.  By  Rria;. 
Gen.  Henry  Clinton,  adjutant-gc;icral, 
<rc.   ts. 

Cobbett — Cobbett  convicted,  and  the 
revo.utioiusts  rxposed,  2s. 

Dibdin — I'hc  Bibliomania,  or  Book 
Madness.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin, 
F.  S.  A    8vo.  4s. 

Ede — Annals  of  Europe,  exhibiting 
the  0:igi  s  Progress,  Decline,  and  Fall 
of  every  Kingdom  and  State  from  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
By  James  Ede,   2  vols.    14s. 

Fraser — Observations  respecting  the 
Agriculture,  Mines,  and  Fisheries  of 
Ireland.      15y  R.  Eraser,  esq.  ■^s. 

Fantoccini — (The)  or  Great  Puppet 
Show.  3s.  6d. 


Fox— Characters  of  the  lite  Charles 
James  Fox,  selected,  and  u\  part  wrttten 
b/  Fhi.opatris  Varvicensis.  s  vols.  8vcu 
20s. 

Hanson — The  Proceedings  on  theTri- 
al  of  Joseph  Hanson,  esq.  for  aiding  the 
weavers  of  Manchester  in  a  riot,  *c« 
2«.  6d. 

Hay — The  Rural  Enthusiasf,  and 
ather  Poems.  Fiy  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hay, 
smill  8vo.  I03.  6j. 

Hayley-^Thc"  Life  of  George  Rom- 
ney,  es^.  By  William  Hayley,  esq.  410. 
2I.  as.  large  paper,  3I.  3s. 

Hermitage,  (Tlie)  or  Views  of  Life 
and  manners,  a  Poem,  with  notes. 
small  8vo.  5s. 

Hodgson — Lady  Jane  Gray  ;  a  tale 
in  two  books.  By  Francis  Hodgson, 
A.  M.   103.  -6d. 

Home — AlI  Investigatio.-?  of  the  De- 
finition of  justifying  Faith,  &c.  as  heli 
by  Dr.  Coke,  and  other  methodist 
preachers.  By  Meiv.lle  Horn.-,  izmo. 
4s. 

Howes — The  Satires  of  A.  Persiut 
Flaccus,  translated,  with  notes  on  the 
original.  By  the  Rev,  F.  Howes,  AM. 
8vo.  7s. 

Husband,  (The)  ml  the  Lover,  zvt 
historical  and  moral  Romance.  3  vols.' 
i8s. 

j3ckson — An  Account  of  Travels  ir» 
Morocco,  South  Btrbary,  and  a  ros» 
the  A'ias  Mounta  n*,  made  during  a 
stay  ot  16  \  ears  in  that  country.  By 
James  Greyjickson    4to.  2I.  2s. 

Jacooinisiu — Thoughts  on  the  re- 
vived Spirit  0!  J 'vobiiusm.  is.  61- 

Lane — An  Illustration  of  living  Ar. 
tists,  or  a  Gj.d,:  10  the  Amatetit,  beinf 
a  Cia^s.ficatio  .  of  the  diffjtciit  Branches 
of  Arts,  as  practised  I  y  each  Professor. 
By  Wi.ii.im  Lai.e.  3s. 

Lauderdale — An  Inquiry    into    the 
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Practical  Merits  of  the  System  for  the 
Government  of  India,  under  tlic  Board 
ofControul.   7s.  6J. 

Lawrence — Observations      on      the 
Causes  which  coustimte  unsoundness  in 
Horses,  in  Regard  to  the  Sale  and  Pur-  . 
chase  of  those  Ai:imals.     By    Richard 
Lawrence,  Veterinary  Surgeon,    ^$. 

Laycey — The  Lite  ot  Erasmus,  with 
«n  Account  or  his  Writings,  reduced 
from  f)r.  Joriin's  Idrger  work.  By  A. 
Laycey,  iSvo.  8s.   6d 

Lewis — A  Monody  on  the  Death  of 
Sir  John  Moore.  By  M.  G.  Lewis, 
recited  at  Drury    Lane  Tiieatre,  Is   6i. 

Mathews — Nsvai  'I'riumph,  or  Nel- 
son's last  Wreath,  a  poem,  in  blank 
verje.     By  W.  D.  Mathews,  3s. 

Metres,  addressed  to  the  Loveri  of 
Truth,  Nature,  and  Sentiment,  4s. 

Montague — The  Letters  of  Mrs. 
Elitjbeth  Montague,  with  s6me  ot  the 
letters  of  her  correspondents.  Fu.^nshcd 
by  Matthew  Montague,  esq.  M.P.  a 
Tols.    14s.  large  paper,  2ls. 

Moore — An  Altea.pt  to  throw  fur- 
ther light  on  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
chap.  7.  ver.  14,  15,  16.  By  John 
Moore,  L.L  D.  2b.  6u 

Nichol— The  Vuia  Garden  Direc- 
tory ;  or  Monthly  Index  of  W(,rk,  to  i'C 
done  in  Town  and  VillaGardtiis, Shrub- 
beries, Parterres,  tec.  By  Waiter  Ni- 
chol.    Small  8vo-   7s.  6d. 

NichoUs — 1  he  Epistolatnry  corres- 
pondcnic  ot  Sir  Richard  Steele.  By 
John  Nicholls,  t.S.A.  &c.  s  vols.  8vo. 
16s. 

l.eltf'rs  on  various  Subjects, 

Literary,  Political,  and  Ecclesiastical, 
to  and  from  William  Nicholson,  D.D. 
successively  Bshop  of  Catlisle,  of  Derry 
and  Archbishop  ol  Cashel.  By  John 
Nichols,  F.S  A.  &c.  B  vol.  8vo.  16s. 

Norlhmorc — Washington,  or  Liberty 


restored,  at*   Epic  poem,  in  (en  books. 
By  Thomas  Northinore,  esq.  8s. 

Peck — The  Yruiig_  Rosinere,  or 
Sketches  of  the  World,'  a  Novel.  By 
Mrs.  Peck,  of  Dub  ij,  3  vols.  15s. 

Pinkncy — I'raycls  in  the  Scuih  of 
France,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  P'ovence,  Langu'ooc,  and  the 
Limousin;  iiithe*ycars  i-oyand  1808. 
By  Lieu.  Col.  Pii.kncy,    410.  25s 

Sc  kirk — A  Letter  10^  Joim  Cart- 
wright,  esq.  on  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  By  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk.  iV. 

Serny — a  Treatise  on  Local  Inflam- 
mation, more  pnnicularly  applied  to 
Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  J.  B.  Serny, 
Oculist,  M.D. 

Smith — Rud'garthe  Dane,  a  Legen- 
dary Tale       By  Eaglesfield  Smith,  as. 

Somcii.{f.ord) — Lord  Vomers  sTructs 
By  Walter  Scott,  esq.  vol.  1.410. 

Sudgen — A  Praclicaj  Treatise  of  Ri- 
vers, By  E.  B.  Sugden,  esq.  royal 
8vo.  19s. 

Sylvester — An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Chemistry.  By  Charles  Sylvester. 
Svc.  7  s.  6d. 

Valentia  (Viscount) — Travels  in  In* 
dia,  Abyssyni/t,  Egypt,  &c.  By  Vis- 
count Vdlentia,  3  vols.  410.  with  nearly 
70  engravings,  9I.  gs.  laig?  paper,  with 
proof  plates,  131.  ijs.  Also  24  large 
views  taken  by  Mr.  Salt,  who  accom- 
panied his  lordship,  mounted,  and  in  a 
port  folio,  «6  gVineastlie  set. 

Varnishando,  a  Serio-comic  Poem 
addressed  to  the  collectors  of  paintings, 
410.  2S. 

Wilson — The  Gentleman's  Veteri- 
nary Monitor  and  Stable  Guide,  liy 
Yorick  Wilson.  3s.  6d. 

Wordsworth— On  the  Relations  of 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  common  Enemy. 
By  W.  Wordsworth,  5s, 
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Vol.  XI  LL  JULY,  isocj.  No.  111. 


Art.  l.^-^Observations  on  the  historical  Work  of  the  late 
Right  Honorahle  Charles  James  Fox.  By  the  Right  Ho- 
votabU  George  Rose.  With  a  Narrative  of  the  Event$ 
zrhich  occurred  in  the  Enterprise  of  the  Earl  of  Argijle,  in 
1()85,  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  4to.  Cadell  and  Daviei. 
1809. 

MR.  Rose  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  a  two- 
fold object  in  his  present  publication.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
is  actuated  by  gratitude  and  friendship  ;  on  the  other,  he  is 
inflamed  by  loyalty  and  patriotism.  In  relatinaj  the  events 
of  Argyle's expedition,  he  thinks  that  Mr.  Fox  has  reflected 
unjustly  on  the  character  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  the  ances* 
tor  of  Mr.  Rose's  patron  and  friend,  the  last  earl  of  March- 
mont;  and  being  possessed,  among  the  Marchmont papers, 
ot  Sir  Patrick's  own  narrative  of  this  expedition,  he  has 
thought  it  due  to  his  character  to  make  that  document  pub- 
lic. VV^e  shall  never  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  any  cause, 
which  introduces  us  to  the  knowledge  of  original,  historical 
information,  however  unimportant  the  period  illustrated,  or 
however  uninteresting  the  facts  detailed ;  still  less  can  we 
censure  motives  so  respectable,  as  those  for  which  the  edi- 
tor of  this  MS.  gives  himself  credit:  but  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whethef  his  jealousy  of  the  reputation  of 
Sir  Patrick  has  not  laken  unnecessary  alarm,  and  whether 
his  romantic  chivalry  lias  not,  in  this  instance,  impelled 
him  to  a  field,  where  there  is  no  enemy  to  encounter. 

The  greater  part  ol  our  historians  concur  in  ascribing  tht 
failure  of  Argyle*s  enterprise  to  the  overbearing  obstinacy  of 
his  character :  but  in  rendering  justice  to  the  uuquesiion-. 
ably  great  and  amiable  qualities  of  the  earl,  Mr.  Fox  has 
been  led  to  imagine  that  this  charge  may  have  been    raiblj 
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made,  and  perhaps  loo  easily  adopled.  On  considering  the 
various  plans  of  operation,  on  which  ihis  little  army  of  inva- 
ders might  have  proceeded,  he  often  prefers  the  proposal  of 
Iheir  leader,  to  the  scheme  ultrmaiety  embraced  by  the 
council,  and  altiibuies  some  part  of  the  diuast^ious  event  to 
the  divisions  and  want  of  confidence  tl»at  untbrlunateljr 
prevailed  aiiiunc:  those  who  v;ere  embarked  in  the  same 
cause.  That  such  divisions  did  prevail  to  a, great  exieot, 
even  from  the  first  lormation  oF  the  de^sign  in  Holland,  is 
clear  from  Sir  Py trick's  narrative  ;  whether  they  were  the  re- 
follot  a  too  jmperious  assumption  of  authority  in  iVr['j'le, 
or  of  an  unreasonuble  impatience  of  it  in  liis  f(iilower8,  pro* 
bahly  noexis'.iDg  records  ^^ill  eniblo  us  to  determine;  but  it 
seems  extraordinary  and  most  unfortunate,  tiiat  men  so'es- 
5er.t:ally  at  variance  sliould  risk  a  great  public  principle  by 
their  prcmauiTe  and  ill-digested  uni(»n  in  support  of  it.  In 
«uch  cases,  «h.  fault  is  almostalways  iimtuai  ,  and  we  con- 
jecture th.»r  Hume's  complaints  ol  Ar.iryle's  imperious  beha- 
viour, and  Argyie's  accusations  of  Hu;ne  ior  f-.u'ti«  ii  and 
unnecessary  diH'erences,  are  ^^qualiy  well  founded.  Sir 
John  Cochrane,  liowever,appears  to  be  unjustly  comprehend- 
ed in  Mr.  Fox's  censure,  being  always  !>lamed  by  Sir  l*a- 
trick  for  liis  conslnni  compliant  e  with  the  wishes  of  Argyle; 
but  the  mistake  IS  easily  explained,  as  his  son  was  no  itsi 
determined  in  his  opposilioi  to  them. 

Thisproneness  to  dissent  from  his  leader,  exemplified  at 
the  outset  of  their  expeduton,  continuing  through  the 
whole  progress  of  it'  concludtng  in  a  separation  under  the 
influence  of  misHpprehension  and  disgust,  and  equally  evin* 
ced  by  Woodrow  and  Sir  Patrick,  is  the  only  part  of  that, 
worthy  kiiighl's  conduct,  animadverted  on  by  Mr.  Fox. 
I'he  circumstances  of  tliis  final  separation,  however,  are 
placed  in  a  new  hgitt,  by  the  narrative  now  publislied  :  for, 
tvhile  Mr.  Fox  relates  trom  VVoodnnv  that  Sir  Patrick  de- 
serted Aruyle,and  '  would  not  even  stay  to  reason  the  matter 
with  him,'  it  is  srated  by  Sir  Patrick  himself,  that  Argyle 
liad  secretly  withdrawn  iVoin  liis  army,  and  escaped  to  his 
own  country,  leaving  them  to  cross  tlie  Clvtie,  and  pitrsu« 
their  intended  route  to  (ilasa^ow.  On  this  strikuig  difference 
of  statement,  so  important  towards  the  jsistificaiion  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  and  the  only  fact  in  the  narratives  that  is  of 
much  importance,   not  a  word  is  said  by  Mr.   Rose 

The  censure  so  naturally  thrown  out  by  Argyle,  after  his 
capture,  against  the  partizans  who  had  de^e.  ted  hini,  (pi 
i97,  U;8,  of  Mr.  Fox's  work)  are  evidently  neitlier  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  Fox,  nor  applied  by  him  in  ins  hist^^ry  to  any 
•f  the  individual*  concerned.     His  opinion  is  indeed  slated 
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in  a  note  by  the  editor,  that  where  Argyle  wriles  " and 

— —  were  indeed  the  greatest  cause  of  our  rout,"  the  blanks 
•hoiild  be  filled  with  tlienamesof  Hume  and   Cochrane;  an 
opinion,    which    we    are  satisfied   the    illustrious    hisiorian 
Kould  not  have  maintained,  it'  he  had   been    indulged  with 
an  opportunity  of  examining  this    MS.,  wh»ch   does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ever  offered,   nor  its  existence  known   to 
him.     The  conjecture  tmzarded  by  Lord  Holland  respecting 
the  third  blank,  appears   to   us   preposterous  ;  and   we,  for 
our  own  part,  are  strongly  inclined   to  suspect  that   Argyle 
glanced  at  classes  or  descriptions  of  his  countrymen,  not  at 
individuals,     [t  is  clear,  however,  that  Mr.    Fox  acquits  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  of  all  unworthy  motives,  for   he  defends  the 
Buspected    honesty  and  sincerity  of  Sir  John  Cochrane,   by 
observing  that  "  he  always  acted    in   conjunction  with  .*>ir 
Patrick  Hume,  who  is  proved  by  the  subsequent  events,  and 
indeed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  conduct,  to  have 
been  uniformly  sincere  and  zealous   in    the   cause  of    his 
country," 

Thus  vindicated  by  the  pen  of  Fox,  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  memory  of  this  Scottisli  patriot  hardly  required  the 
eulogies  and  apologies  of  the  right  honorable  George  Rose,  to 
whom, however  unnecessary  his  own  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  must  express  ourgratitude  formakingthe  memoir  pub- 
lic. We  are  still  more  indebted  to  him  for  the  Lady  Murray's 
narrative  of  Sir  Patrick's  concealment  before  his  flight  to 
Holland.  This  lady  was  his  grandaughter  by  the  mother's 
side ;  and  her  mother  was  married  to  the  son  of  tiie  cele- 
brated patriot,  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  with  whom  she  became 
acquainted,  by  acting  as  ambassadress  from  Hume,  at  Ills 
country  seat,  to  Baillie,  while  imprisoned  in  tlie  Tolbootli 
at  Edinburgh,  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  decline  die  pleasing  task  of  laying  be- 
fore our  readers  some  hiij^hly  interestmg  details  as  to  the 
friendship  of  these  excellent  men  and  steady  friends  of  li- 
berty. 

The  defence  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  was  Mr.  Rose's  prU 
niary  object  ;  t)ut,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  a  secondary- 
one  of  much  g'caler  importance  presented  itself  to  his  mind.- 
*  1  obey,  more  immediately,'  he  says,  *  the  impulse  of» 
private  friendship;  hut  i  am  not  entirely  without  a  hope, 
tliat  1  may  at  the  same  time  render  some  small  service  to  mif\ 
c.ouHtry/ — *  I  was  led  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Fox'S' 
«uuemeuts,  and  ihe  justness  of  his  reflections.  With  pt t«- 
£ect  lectitude  and  impartiality  of  intention,  a  man  in  a  par*, 
ticulnr  political  situation  can  hardly  torm  ijnpartial  opr*. 
•Jous/ — *  Mr.   Fox's  habits  and  political  contests  were  i»iso 
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tinfavorable  to  historical  imparlialify.  ^  man  accustomed 
to  debate  is  loo  often  apt  to  argue  more  lor  victory  than 
conviction,  and  to  look  more  to  the  advantage  or  f  rne  of 
defeating  his  adversary  than  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  fights/  &c.  '  Mr.  Huji»e's  prejudices  \Nere  those 
of  system,  i\o\  ini  part]/ ;*  and  though  Mr.  Rose  has  the 
astonishing  candor  to  admii  that  Mr.  Fox  has  *  nf»t  inten" 
tionaUy  iVdied  fa /se  facts/  he  throws  out  some  general  re- 
flections on  the  duty  of  an  historian,  to  employ  the  utmost 
accuracy,  care,  and  industry,  about  his  assertions,  lu  fine, 
Mr.  Kose  concludes  his  *  Observations,*  with  remarking 
that  *  history  cimnoi  connect  itself  with  purly,  without  de- 
parting from  its  name,  without  depai  hug  Ironi  ttie/rw/A,  the 
dignity,  and  the  usefulness  of  its  functions  *  Ai\c\  for 
these  reasons  the  supposed  *  deftclsaud  errcrsof  Mr,  Fox'i 
historical  work,  have  been  unfolded  with  an  2w/)«rfj*a/,  but 
it  is  hoped  with  a  cautious  and  no  indelicate  hand.' 

Without  sloppiniz:  to  inquire  what  possible  parly  motive 
could  have  biassed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fox  in  judging  on  the 
subjects  discussed  by  him  ;  or  how  his  political  doctrines 
could  have  become  tlie  basis  of  hi»  party  feelings,  but  by 
means  of  a  previously  formed  opinion  of  their  trutli ;  let  us 
admire  the  calm  and  confiding  self  complacency  with  which 
this  right  honorable  critic  claims  the  praise  of  perfect  impar- 
tiality, which  he  denies  to  the  object  of  hiscriticism.  The 
leader  of  a  political  body  composed  of  the  most  iilustrious 
fahiilies  in  the  country,  and  united  by  a  great  public  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  stigmatized  as  the  slave  of  party  prejudice,  not 
only  in  the  tumult  of  public  contention,  bpt  in  his  hours  of 
studious  retirement :  the  obsequious  follower  of  the  minis- 
try, a  well  drilled  private,  or  possibly  a  non-(  ommissioned 
officer  in  the  regular  army  of  parliamentary  majorities,  one 
who  never  voted  against  men  in  power,  unless  the  crowa 
were  known  to  entertain  a  secret  hostility  against  them,— * 
such  a  person  is  at  liberty  to  declaim  on  the  mischiefs  of 
party-bias,  and  boast  of  an  entire  exemption  from  it.  Mr, 
Rose  will  see  at  once  that  our  description  cannot  possibly 
allude  to  him;  but  we  take  the  opportunity  af  protesting 
against  a  style  of  observation  that  is  becomii)g  as  general, 
as  if  there  were  only  one  parly  in  the  state. 

But  we  have  little  room  for  preliminary  matter,  and  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  estimate  the  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Kose 
to  his  country,  in  exposing  the  errors  and  defectsof  her 
most  illustrious  statesman.  His  first  specimen  is  given  ak 
FU  9  of  the  preface,  as  a  glaring  example  of  the  leading 
fault  imputed. 
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*  The  turn  which  Mr.  Fox  has  given  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Ha- 
lifax, on  H  question  Ht  that  time  occurring  with  r0fi;arU  to  the  ma> 
n«gem»'nt  ol  ibo  American  colonies,  is  h  curious  in»t«ince  of  the  bent  of 
his  mind  to  apply  every  historicnl  incident  to  those  political  princi- 
p)e>v«hich  he  had  maint. lined  ia  parli.iraent.  So  much  is  he  blinded 
by  rhiH  prf»pcnsify  (hat,  in  qu'^ting  a  letter  from  Barilion  giving  aa 
account  ol  ihe  d.>>ci»urse  of  Lord  Ualitax,  he  raHtranslutfs  (ceilain* 
)y  without  intention)  the  passage  in  thai  letter  applicable  to  thw 
docirm«  which  li<)r<i  llalitax  matntains.  'I'he  lory  minister*,  he 
•ays,  *'  maintained  tliHt  his  majesty  could  and  ought  lo  g  jvern 
countries  so  distant,  in  the  raamier  that  should  ippcar  lo  hun  most 
fuiiable  for  prfjiirving  r  augtuentmg  the  strength  and  richts  (U'  th« 
mother  cou'iiry  ;*'  uhercas  it  will  be  found,  on  referring  lo  the 
letters,  paize  8  of  the  appeudiic  of  Mr.  Fox's  work,  tliat  iha  words 
•*  le  paN>,"  mean  the  colony  and  not  the  mother  country.  The 
Words  are,  *'  II3  soulinr«*nt  :  que  sa  Majest6  Britiinniqae  p'>uvoil,qt 
devoit,  gvavernerdes  pays  si  elo;g!\e-ido  I'Angleterre  en  la  raaniere 
qui  lui  parojiroit  Ja  plus  conrenable  pour  inainienir  le  pays  ea 
I'letat  auquel  il  est ;  et  pour  ea  augmenter  encore  let  forces  et  la 
jichcsse." 

Mr.  Hose's  rc'^fr^'fl*  appears  to  us  unfounded.  We  tliink 
Xh^ilepai/s  nitaiis  Hie  luotlier  country,  and  not  the  colony, 
for  tills  plain  grammatical  iea.sv)n,  liiat  Banlloii  has  imoie- 
djately  beloie  sp<"kt"ii  ol  colonies  in  the  plurirl  number.  It 
is  iinjiossible  to  make  U  fujys  refer  to  dts pa^s  si  thignes.  But 
even  if  tliis  were  a  mistake  in  the  traiislalion,  we  cannot 
consid  T  it  as  so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  party  prejudice  infer- 
red from  it,  because  that  particular  phrase  has  in  effect  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  disciissed  by  Halifax,  and  the 
other  ministers.  Thai  question  was  not  whether  in  govern- 
ing the  colony  the  interest  of  the  mother  cotmlry  was  alOne 
intitled  to  consideratmn  ;  but  whether  the  former  was  to  be 
governed  api'Ojding  to  the  laws  and  usages  establisiied  in  the 
latter,  or  according  to  tiie  will  and  pleasure  of  the  king 
alone.  A  single  reperusal  of  ttie  passage  above  quoted  will 
make  this  too  evident  to  require  elucida.. on  :  and  the  subr 
sequent  rei^aiks  of  Mr.  F'j-%  must  dissipate  every  shadow.|0.f 
doubt. 

As  Mr.  Rose  is  but  young  hi  tlie  business  of  reviewing,  he 
>vill  perhaps  not  be  offended  at  ourassuming  tiie  privilege  of 
long  experience, and  otf^ring  him  a  little  friendly  advice.  \V^e 
would  suggest  to  him  that  it  is  not  considered  as  quite  a  fair 
praciic  in  our  proiession  to  treat  any  man's  letters  to  his 
triends  in  the  same  manner  as  his  maturifd  comp-^sitions, and 
that  neiiner  private  and  conftdtJitial  letters,    nor  delitjerate 

works,  ought  to  be  misrepresented.     At  p,  xLii.we  meet  witli 
the  following  deduction  from  Mr.  Fox's  letter  lo  Mr.  Laine, 

priiitcd  ^^  p.   ^^^'  ^f  Lord  llulla^ud's  preface. 
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*  Mr.  Fox  seems  to  have  started   with   a  prtjudige  against  somi( 
'other  historians,   (besides  Hume,)  from  a  general  ic^ea  of  their  tori/- 

ism,  but  omits  to  adduce  reasons  for  such  indibcriminate  censut* 
on  them.  Some  of  their  works  he  ajppears  not  to  have  read.,  cha- 
ractnizing  authors,  without  distinction,  under  one  general  de- 
scripth  n, whose  principles  of  historical  discussion  seem  to  be  entirely 
opposite.  Hume  and  Macpherson  (the  la^t  probably  fr urn  his  name) 
have  been  supposed  to  be  tories  ;  Dalrymple  is  of  ajumily  remark- 
able for  whig  principles,  though  the  conviction  of  discovery,  as  he 
professed,  or  the  pride  of  it,  led  him  to  dispute  the  honor  and  pub- 
lic virtue  of  Sidney,  and  Lord  Russel  ;  and  Someiville  was  profe^- 
iedljj  a  zealous  whig  historian,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  ear- 
ly political  and  religious  education  could  inspire  in  a  presbyterian 
clergyman.* 

Jn  the  next  paragraph^  the  sarcasm  is  still  more  lively 
and  poignant :  •    . 

*  Mr.  Fox  was  remarkable  for  a  most  excellent  natural  memory  ; 
h\\i\{  seems  tvidejit  \\\ii\,  if  he  ever  read  SumerviUe's  history,  he 
must  have  slr/jngely  forgotten  what  he  met  with  in  it,  to  have  claw- 
ed him  with  Hume  and  other  prerogative  writers/ 

In  these  sentences,  a  distinct  charge  is  brought  againat 
Mr.  Fox,  of  unjustly  and  ignoranlly  abusing  works  whicfi 
he  never  read,  aiid  of  confounding  characters  the  most  ea- 
sily distinguished.  His  unfavourable  opinion  is  also  describ- 
ed as  a  prejudice  with  which  he  started,  not  as  a  convictioQ 
flowing  from  his  inquiries,  and  all  this  is  founded  on  his  sup- 
posed classification  of  the  writers  enumerattd  as  tories, 
when  in  fact  he  never  did  so  class  them,  nor  even  employ 
a  single  phrase  in  the  letter  in  question  imputing  toryism  to 
any  of  them  except  Hume.  After  paying  sotne  just  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  he  speaks  of  the 
]>robable  good  efTects  of  that  work  in  counteracting  "  the 
mischief  which  Hume,  Macpherson,  Dalrymple,  Somer- 
ville,  and  others  of  your  countrymen  have  done."  Obvi- 
ously the  only  classihcation  of  tht-m  is  in  their  character  of 
Scotchmen  ;  and  the  only  effect  of  Mr.  Rose's  censure  is  to 
apprise  us  of  the  degree  of  delicacy,  fairness,  and  acule- 
ntss,   with  which  his  researches  are  conducted. 

The  introduction  proceeds  to  quote  a  long  extract  froni 
'*  Mr.  Rose's  report  of  the  public  records,'*  and  after  ob- 
serving that  an  investigation  of  early'authorities  on  the  for- 
mation of  our  constitution  is  of  no  importance,  enters  into 
a  pretty  full  account  of  some  of  its  leading  features  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  also  slates  tiiat  Mr.  Rose  forty  years  ago 
translated  a  history  of  Poland,  *  the  manuscript  of  which 
(the  translation,  we  presume,  but  the  Aii^urz/ is  referred  to,) 
*  his  majesty   at  the  time  did  him  the  henor  to  accept,  and 
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tt  is  probihly  still  in  his  majesi y's  library  ;*  and  moreover 
thai  he  h.ifl  ilioim;lvts  (rf  writing:  a  hislory  of  Rntrland  on  the 
iame  plan,  lie  goes  on  tt)  record,  in  a  desidiory  manner, 
«ome  of  the  intrigues  carried  on  after  the  revolution  between 
the  vvhigs  nnd  Mie  exiled  royal  family;  d»»(  lares  that  his 
own  opposition  to  Mr  For  was  entirely  on  public  {^rounds; 
and  conclii'^f^s  with  .^ssertiiti  ih-n  he  has  not  emplnyed  more 
Heeke  in  wrilinu:  these  observations,  than  Mr.  Fox  did  years 
in  the  roiyip<»sifion  of  his  hisrtoricul  woik 

'  Accusroined  as  i  have  been/  says  Mr.  Ruse,  '  to  of- 
ficial  accaiactf  in  statement,  I  thought  I  perceived/  (i.e.  ia 
the  historic  al  work  herp  e\'amin«rd),  *  facts  somHimes  mis- 
taken or  w/s-AYr/^t?<^.  and  dedtictions  f<  r  ned  on  very  insuf- 
^cient  grounds/  Inofficial  experience,  VI  r.  Rose  is  in- 
deed far  superior  nor  only  to  tl^e  excluded  patriot,  but  per- 
haps to  anv  man  living  ;  though  well  aware  that  the  posses- 
sion of  places  can  work  astonishing  transformations,  in 
the  faculties  of  men,  we  really  did  not  know  that  accu- 
racy of  statement  was  among  tbe  most  proniinenl  virtues  at- 
tached to  office.  If  it  be,  London  Gazettes,  epistles  to  the 
lord  mavor,  ministerial  speeclies  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  even  returns  of  papers  and  accounis,  have  long  laboured 
under  the  most  injurious  suspicions.  But  our  anxiety  to  as- 
certain liie  truth  of  historical  facts  will  induce  our  particu- 
lar attention  to  all  Mr.  Rosens  statements:  while  we  must 
desire  to  be  excused,  if  we  deem  his  political  opinions  as 
^.-mevvhat  less  important  objectsof  our  solicitude. 

On  this  principle  we  pas>*  over  Mr.  Rose's  i*ef)liments  on 
the  non-intelligibility  of  Mr.  Fax's  distribution  of  his. 
xvork,  though  we  give  him  full  credit  for  their  sinreriiy. 
Nor  shall-  we  discuss  his  opinions  on  the  comparative 
violence  exhibited  in  the  executions  o^  Strafford  and  of 
Charles  the  first.  For  the  lorrner,  and  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder v/hich  produced  it,  a  precedent  may  be  discovered, — 
a  convenient  and  all  sufficient  justiHoaiion.  [\\  his  notice 
of  our  great  historian's  qualified  and  rational  statement  of 
the  palliative  circumstances  attending  the  latter,  lie  bursts 
out  in  a  fine  strain  of  liium[)hant  irony. — '  How  woiild  he 
have  found  language  sufficiently  roAWWf//r/«^ory  to  express 
his  admiration  cf  the  m:ignanimity  of  those  who  l)rt)ught 
Louis  the  sixteenth  to  an  open  trial  !'  &,c.  'I'hose  who 
compare  the  original  passngewith  these  exulting  comments, 
will  be  templed  to  doHbt  the  truth  of  an  old  proverb,  which 
assigns  tiie  preference  to  a  certain  living  animal,  which 
shall  be  nameless,  over  a  dead  lion. 

The  character  of  general  Monk,  at    once    brutal,  corrupt, 
3.nd  perfidiotts,  would   naturally   be    contemplate^    by    the 
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noble  and  ingenuous  mind  of  Fox,in  a  point  of  view  very  dif- 
ferent from  thatoflbe  professed  indiscriminate  worshippers  of 
rojalty.  From  the  host  of  infamous  purticuhirs  that  com^^ 
pose  the  history  of  this  tenfold  traitor,  lie  selected  only  two, 
• — his  acquiescence  *  in  the  insults  so  raeatily  put  upon  the 
illustrious  corpse  of  Blake,'  and  his  {)roduction  of  confix 
dential  letters  received  by  him  from  Argyle,  as  evidence 
against  that  nobleman  on  his  trial.  Both  the  cliarges  are 
controverted  in  these  observations.  As  to  the  body  iji  Blnke 
it  was  not  insulted  at  all, — only  dug  up  after  tiie  lestoraiion, 
removed  from  its  burying- place,  and  then  ^  with  great  dc' 
cency  re-interred  in  St.  Margaret's  church-yard,'  The 
mouldering  remains  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  ottiers  were 
indeed  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  buried  under  the  gallows; 
these  were  the  most  mtimate  friends  and  thebieti»ren  inarms; 
of  Aionk,  whom  yet  we  do  not  much  blame  ior  an  acquies- 
cence, ihen  become  unavoidable,  as  liis  resistance  would 
have  been  unavailing,  afier  an  unconditional  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  but  whose  memory  deserves  to  be  branded 
with  indelible  disgrace,  for  not  previously  stipulating  for 
the  protection  of  his  benefactors  from  so  savage  and  revolt- 
ing an  outrage. 

Whether  Monk  did,  or  did  not  betray  confidential  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  is  a  question 
"which  we  have  examined  with  much  anxiety,  and  on  whicli 
we  have  entertained  considerable  doubt.  Bur  ontle  whole, 
tliough  it  is  very  singular  tliat  this  base  act  should  be  left 
iinnoti<:ed  by  some  contemporary  writers,  we  slu  bid  think  it 
entitled  to  full  credence,  even  if  it  rested,  as  it  does  not,  on 
the  credit  of  bishop  Burnet  alone.  It  is  idle  on  such  an  oc- 
casion to  rake  up  ihe  forgotten  abuse  poured  out  on  the  re- 
verend historian  by  the  tories  of  his  own  day,  wiietiier  peers 
or  commoners,  who  were  at  least  as  much  healed  as  himself 
by  party  prejudices,  and  equally  interested  to  deceive.  Some 
of  his  stories  are  certainly  questionable,  and  he  fairly  ap- 
prizes us  that  he  had  them  only  from  hearsay:  but  here  he 
gives  a  circumstantial  and  probable  account  of  what  tie  was 
likely  to  know  from  tlie  best  authoiity,that  of  his  uncle  John- 
ston of  VV^ariston,the  intimate  friend  of  Argyle.  That  nobleman 
protected  himself  against  a  charge  of  treason,  by  pleading 
that  his  compliance  wr.s  involuntary,  when  the  wtiole  Scot- 
tish nation  submitted  to  the  commonwealth  and  to  Crom- 
well. Burnet  says  that  hss  defence  was  50  forcible  that  it  was 
doubtful  how  the  case  would  be  decided,  when  Monk  turned 
the  scale  against  him,  by  producing  some  of  the  prisoner's 
own  letters,  which  proved  him  not  merely  lake  warm,  an4 
acquiescent, but  zealous  and  hearty  in  the  cause. 
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Now  it  is  certain  in  the  first  place  that  the  process  was  be* 
gun  in  January,  and  notconcluded  till  May :  evidently  then 
there  was  some  stop  in  the  proceedings,  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  thai  the  pause  was  occasioned  by  the  satisfactory 
nature  of  the  marquis*:}  defence,  and  the  demand  of  the 
parliament,  for  fresh  proofs  again.st  him  to  authorise  them  ia 
convicting  him  of  a  crime,  in  which  they  had  all  participa- 
ted. But  ^1r,  Hose  has  searched  the  rolls  of  parliament, 
and  the  records  of  the  court  of  justiciary,  without  finding 
any  such  letters  :  a  circumstance,  which  could  hardly  ex^ 
cite  his  wonder,  since  l)e  knew  from  previous  inquiry,  (see 
the  Appendix,  ^o,  3,)  that  *  the  great  ministers  o^' the 
time  removed,  -a^  far  as  they  were  able,  all  the  minute* 
relatini!:  to  thjs  process.'  But  would  they,  says  Mi,  Hose, 
when  all  men  were  exclaiming  against  the  iniquity  of  the  trial, 
have  removed  papers  which  fullyjustifiedso  questionable  a 
condemnation  ?  Let  us  ask,  on  the  otiier  hand,  whether 
they  would  not  have  been  anxious  to  remove  the  strongest 
proof  of  that  very  iniquity,  the  decisive  evidence  of  that  foul 
conspiracy  that  is  here  supposed  between  Monk  and  the 
king's  government,  against  the  liie  and  fortune  of  the  un*- 
fortunate  marquis  ? 

But  we  find  it  farther  contended,  tliat  no  such  confiden- 
tial letters  were  or  could  be  written,  for  the  two  men  were 
never  on  confidential  terms;  nay  more,  *^  Monk  was  Ar- 
gyle's  mortal  enemy,  and  represented  him  in  the  blackest 
colours  to  both  the  protectors,"  as  a  concealed  royalist.  In- 
tleed  r  Tlien  this  admitted  enmity  furnishes  at  least  an  in- 
telligible motive  for  Monk's  wish  to  destroy  him  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  tiie  men  must  have  corresponded  by 
letter.  Mouiv  was  commander  in  chief  of  Cromwell's  army 
in  Scotland  :  Argyle  was  sheriff  of  Argyleshire.  In  these 
official  situat  ons  under  an  unstable  and  suspicious  govern- 
ment It  IS  impossible  that  letters  should  not  have  passed  be- 
tween tliem.  is  it  then  unlikely  that  in  these  letters,  Ar- 
gyle, aware  of  the  suspicions  entertained  against  him,  should 
iendeavour  to  remove  them  by  professing  a  strong  attach- 
mem  to  the  existing  government,  of  which  Monk  was 
the  representative  ?  if  this  reasoning  be  correct,  we  have 
discovered  both  a  probable  motive  and  certain  means  for 
Monk's  committing  the  act  imputed  to  him. 

But  Mr.  Rose  has  other  witnesses. — Skinner,  Monk's 
chaplain,  and  the  earl  of  Dartmouth.  The  former  is  a 
witness  to  character  ;  his  observation  is  that  *'  the  duke  of 
Albemarle  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  trying  the  regi- 
f^ides,  wherein  he  gave  the  world  one  of  the  greatest  instances 
^i  hh  moderation :  for,  thougii   he  knew  more  of  the  guilt 
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and  practices  of  these  criminals  than  most  men  who  sat  on 

Ihe  hffich,  yet  he  aggravated  nothing  against  them/  We 
liope  there  are  few  Enyhshtuen  of  ihe  present  day,  wliu 
can  read  this  hypocriiicai  boast,  without  disgust  and  con- 
•iempt. 

The  earl  of  Dartmouth,  it  seems,  in  his  copy  of  Burnet, 
placed  a  marginal  note  opposite  to  the  bisiiop's  account  of 
Monk's  condiK^t,  staitig  that  he  *  takes  delight  in  throwing 
dirt  at  the  dcike  ot  Aibemaik^  ;'  an  txort-ssion,  wiiicli,  to  our 
undersiunding,  convevi^  ni)  intention  of  disputing  the  accu- 
-racy  of  the  bishop's  sAatemcnl).but,  if  any  thing,  exactly  the 
■fcverse, 

,  Mr.  Ro«edoes  not  design  to  sayonie  >yord  of  the  authority 
pf  Bailhe's  letters,  which  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Fox  in  confir* 
mation  of  Burnet.  We  acknowledge,  Ix^wever,  that  the 
silence  observed  on  the  subject  by  newspaptis  and  other 
publications  of  the  time,  appeared  to  iis  extremely  singular, 
and  excited  consideiable  doubt  in  our  minds,  till  we  recol- 
lected ibai  the  marquis  of  Argvie's  trial  was  a  parliamentary 
proceeding,  and  the  leit<^rs  were  onlv  read  in  the  course  of 
X\iQ  debates.  Tl)e  discus&jon  niiglii  be  carried  on  with  closed 
doors,  and  the  letters  never  entered  on  the  journals.  At  any 
jrate,  the  publication  of  them  would  hrtve  been  a  breach  of 
privilege,  which  all  the  leading  men  of  the  court  were 
much  interested  to  punish,  in  order  feo suppress  the  disgraceful 
particulars  of  their  own  conduct.  Aiid  we  find  accordingly 
that  even  in  the  Stale  TriaU,*  where  the  voluminous  indict- 
onent  is  set  forih  at  length,  together  with  the  prisoner's 
ilcfence,  and  where  tiie  account  of  his  execution  is  amply 
detuiled,  the  ^vid^uce  agaiugthini  is  not  go  much  ^s  touched 
upon. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  Burnei*^ 
account  IS  true,  and  Mr.  Fox  justified  in  adopting  it:  but 
lliis  bubjtct  sliould  not  be  dismissed,  without  our  remarking 
an  instance  of  ilie  boasted  candour  ai.d  delicacy  of  Mr. 
Fiose,  who  exclaims,  alter  dwelling  on  the  different  terms 
^pfilied  hy  the  historian  to  Cromwell  and  Monk,  th^t  'it 
will  required  great  partiaiiti/ ior  a  republican  form  of  goveru-r 
tnent  to  accoi^ttt  Jor  this  prtdiiectioisi  in  favour  of  the  de- 
stroyer ot  a  monarchy,  and  \h\s  prejudice  against  the  restorer 
of  It,' — a  sentence,  of  which  ilie  elegance  and  perspicuity 
may  well  be  plated  on  a  level  with  iis  liberality  and  good 
f»ense.  Cromvvell  destroyed  not  the  monarchy,  but  the  re<. 
public. 


*  Sse  Vol.  2.  p,  417,  Vo.l.  7.  p.  319,  Ilarzrave's  edition. 
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The  obseryatipD  of  Blackstone  that  the  year  1679  may  b^ 
.consideitti  as  the  period  in  which  our  consiitulion  had  aU 
tained  its  greale$t  theoretical  perfection,— an  observalioa 
enforced  anl  dilattd  on  by  Mr.  Fox,  is  justly,  in  ouropinioa 
disputed  in  the  present  work.  It  may  perhaps  be  true  that 
at  no  period  had  so  many  salutary  laws  been  enacted,  aiid  so 
many  obnoxious  ones  repealed  ;  but  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Kose  in  thinking  that  much  remained  to  be  done  for  the  con- 
stitution. Let  us  add,  however,  that  we  alsj  agree  with  Mr. 
Fox's  reprobation  of  tiie  idle  and  mischievous  notion  that 
laws  can  do  every  thing;  for  without  a  vigilant  v?vnd  enlight? 
ened  public  irind,  ready  to  supply  defects,  correct  abuses, 
And  repair  li;e  decays  of  time,  the  best  institutions  will  be 
eaaily  perverted    by   power,  and  eluclec}  t}y   individual  pror 

The  author  appears  to  doubt  Mr.  Fox's  statemeut  that  the 
treaty  of  IO70  with  Louis  the  fourteenth  was  concealed  by 
Chalks  iiom  his  ministry  ;  but  he  proves  that  one  of  iheia 
Jit  least,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  pot  intrusted  witii 
the  dishonourable  secret. 

*  Dalrymple  asserts  only  that  it  was  unknown  !o  ;he  protestant 
ministers;  and  even  thai  (says  Mr.  Rose)  is  not  correct,  bince  it 
wa&  signed  h\  lord  AvlingXan  then  proftsiing  the  protestant  religion, 
though  he  is  represented  to  have  been  a  cunceakd  cat  hoik,* 

This  is  rather  a  curious  argument,  unless  we  are  sure 
that  this  concealed  catholic,  professed  the  protestant  reli- 
gion in  private  to  ihe  king,  wiio  was  also  a  concealed  catho- 
lic professing  the  protestant  religion  to  his  subjects,  and  the 
catholic  faith. to  Louis  the  fourteenth.  [\\  sayiog  that 
Charles  deceived  his  minislqrs,  Mr.  Fox  did  aot  mean  to 
include  a/Zhis  ministers, and  most  especially  not  those  who 
executed  tMe  treaty:'  that  he  deceived  some  of  them  is  in- 
controvertible.  Mr.  Rose  might  therefore  have  spared  his 
iriuinphant  dfduction  that  *  Mr,  Fox's  charge  a^ain^t  the 
king  and  nis  Biioi»ters  for  mutyal  treachery  ngainst  ea^.h 
o\\\^y/\%  iiiJJoundtd'^'-r'Qsezi  if  the  point  were  uf  any  im- 
portance, r 

Mr,  Fox  is  next  accused  of  gross  ignorance.  '  Qlarendon 
(says  he)  is  said  to  "liave  been  privy  to  the  king's  receiving 
money  from  Louis  tlie  fourteenth  ;  but  what  proofs  exist  of 
this  ciiarge  (for  a  very  heavy  charge  it  is)  I  know  not.* 
Here  Mr.  Hose  can  by  no  means  restrain  his  sense  of 
superiority  : 

*  The  pTO0«fs  to  which  Mr.  Fox  might  very  easily  havi*  access 
^cre  lord  Clarendon'^  own  papers,  having  the  advantage  of  Sir  Job  a 
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Palrymple's  reference  to  them,  [t  wiil  be  sren  in  those  *  ♦hat 
after  pi'vious  C(>nmiiinicatu)n'»  had  iak»-n  place,  'n  tin*  c^ur-e  of 
yhich  lonJ  Clarendon  had  relumed  h  bill  ol  ^IO,OU(>  fr-.m  Monsieur 
Bastide,  he  told  that  French  miuisttr  so  tsjiiy  as  April  l65"l,  that 
parliament  is  in  the  best  possible  di^posi'ion ;  that  hi-vii  g  many 
things  to  settle  with  them,  he  wi^he*^  t '  defer  ^ayI^g  aiy  hi"g  imme- 
diattly  about  money.  If  ihat  should  be  ifiCinvrnienf.  U'  uld  the 
king  (Louis)  lend  hi  in  ^50,000  for  ten  or  iw<ivt  mouths,  when  it 
should  be  punctually  lepnid  ?'t  Th^-n  f  Hows  s  me  further  corre- 
spondence, in  the  course  of  uhich  Bastic;e  tells  Clare/'don.  •'that 
Notwithstanding  the  pressure  on  the  Fiench  fin^'irt-^,  ^nd  the  Hiitici- 
pations  of  thtir  revenue^Louis  will  advrtnc  e  1,80(),<  CO,  <>i  C^OOC.OOO 
of  1  ivres  for  two  or  three  years,  (^qunl  tlu'i.  i)  ah  u'  j8l>0  0(*0,) 
and  that  he  would  do  more  if  lie  Could  .'J  In  reply  to  uliuh,  Lord 
Clarendon  assures  Bastide  of  secrtsy ;  and  tells  !  m  ihal  the  king 
takes  the  assurance  of  2,000,000  livres  towards  the  asMttaace  erf 
Fortugai,  as  a  luitable  instance  of  kindness/§ 

This  was  nnqueslionably  a  very  reprehensible  Iransaclion, 
for  Clarendon  ought  to  have  foreseeo  thai  Jt  bis  unprmci- 
pled  master  begaii  with  being  a  borrower  fr«>iii  France,  hi; 
would  certainly  become  at  length  her  pensioner  a'ld  ber 
ftlave.  But  is  it  possible  lo  confound  in  il  e  same  degree 
of  criminality  the  negotiation  above  stated  '0  a  loan  t4)  be 
j-epaid  in  twelve  months,  v\ith  the  corrupt  i*argaius  after- 
wards carried  into  effect,  for  the  sale  of  Engl'sl:  interests  for 
a  French  pension;  of  late  years  indeed  loans  and  subsiJieg 
have  been  ntarly  synonymous,  but  both  are  eJwUemeiy  dil* 
i'erent  from  personal  bribes;  and  lord  Clarendon  certainly 
was  not  privy  to  Charles's  rfCfn'/»jmo//fy  from  Louis  in  the 
tense  in  which  those  words  were  afterwards  applicable,  and 
\n  which  they  are  employed  by  Mr.  Fox;  while  the  chan- 
cellor's refusal  of  a  present  to  himself  is  an  act  of  virtue, 
which  lew  public  men  of  liis  tinie,  we  fear,  would  have  had 
honour  enough  lo  emulate. 

The  noblest  passage  perhaps  in  the  important  work  of 
Mr.  IhjX,  is  that  which  disputes  the  common  opinion  that 
^ames  was  expelled  for  his  resolution  to  establish  popery, 
not  for  hisailempis  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  England, 
We  have  not  space  for  exlensive  quotations,  however  valua- 
ble; but  we  will  request  the  reader  to  look  over  pages  102 
and  103  of  the  historical  work  with  attention,  and  he  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  argument  is  supported  with  extraor- 
dinary fo  ice  and  ingenuity,  if  notestablished    to   complete 
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.demonstration.  His  position  is  liout^ei  thus  boldly  attacked 
by  Ihs  couftdent  aiuJ  persevering  though  delicate  and  cau- 
tious antagonist: 

*  The  concurrence  of  sentimont,  expresse(3  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  section  unforlunaifly'  (very  untorlunately  inilee<I  for  Mt. 
Fox)  '  d.  es  not  continue  in  tlie  reign  of  James  tiie  second.  Mr, 
Fox  beenis  coi.tident  thai  a  c  )nnet.lion  with  Fr?^nce,  was,  as  well 
in  point  of  tune,  as  in  importance,  the  first  object  of  this  reign.* 
So  far  there  is  no  ground  of  difference;  but  it  will  he  shewn  that 
the  posuion  laid  down  by  turn,  '  that  the  immed«ate  spxific 
motive  to  that  connection  was  the  same  as  that  (d  his  bn»ih'r,  tK« 
desire  of  rend^Tin^  Ijimself  independent  of  parliaiuent,  and  absolute, 
not  that  of  establibiiing  popery  in  Knd'tn(i.  \vh  ch  was  considered  as 
a  remote  Contingency/  is  contrary/  to  the  clearest  evidence  before 
us,* 

This  clear  evidence  consists  merely  of  an  enumeration  of 
facts  as  well  known  probably  to  Mr.  Fox  as  to  any  other 
reader  of  English  history.  All  the  iniprudent  acts  com- 
mitted by  James  the  second.during  all  tlie  three  years  of  his 
reign,  are  confounded  toj.'ether  as  the  work  of  a  single  day, 
(pp.  87, &c,  of  the  Observations), and  mentioned  as  tlie  result 
of  a  determination  formed  at  the  moment  of  his  succeeding 
to  the  crown.  Not  only  the  vi<ilent,  illegal  measures  of 
1688,  the  immediate  forerunners  of  the  revolution,  bin  even 
the  furious  acts  of  James's  Irish  parliament,  whit'h  sit  after 
his  abdication  of  the  En2:lish  throne, — acts  loo,  which  he 
strongly  disapproved, — are  huddled  together  as  proofs  that, 
when  he  began  to  reign  in  1685,  his  immediate  object  was  the 
destruction  of  the  protestant  English  church,  and  th^t  he 
would  not  then  have  been  contented  with  a  full  toleration  of 
his  own  religion. 

Mr.  Rose  is  perfectiy  delighted  with  the  force  of  his  rea- 
sonings. 

*  The  proof  that  James's  principp.l  object  was  the  firm  establish- 
Kent  of  his  own  religion  throughout  his  dominions  might  be  sufslif 
resect/ on  the  evidence  thus  produced,  of  his  proceedings  «/  home. 
But  as  Mr.  Fox  founds  the  contrary  opinion  on  the  corrpspondenc« 
of  Barillon,  which  he  has  printed,'  (would  to  God  he  had  lived  to 
do  so  !),  '  it  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  such  passages  ill 
thai  correspondence  as  relate  to  this  part  of  the  subject.* 

A  number  of  such  passages  are  then  quoted  from  varioui 
letters  of  Louis  XIV.  Barillon, and  others.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  a  very  minute  examinalion;but  wethiuk  upon  the  whole 
that  these  extracts  fail  entirely  to  prove  Mr^Uo&e'ii  asseriiou^i 
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•nd  rather  lenfl  to  sustain  the  doctrine  which  he  so  rashljr 
adduces  them  to  overthrow.  The  uftiform  language,  is  lliat 
James  should  be  pressed  to  procure  iibcrtij'Of  conscirnce  fV/r 
the  catholics,  to  abolish  the  penal  laws  against  th<r^m,  and 
to  establish,  not  the  catholic  religion,  but  a  free  exercise  of 
the  catholic  religion.  The  French  king  does  indeed  seem 
more  e^ger,  ar.d  occasionally  drops  a  hint  of  more  extensive 
projects,  and  Sunderland  once  endeavours  to  cajole  the 
embassador  by  indefinite  promises  ;  but  the  general  effect  it 
uniFormly  what  we  have  Slated. 

In  one  instance,  the  official  accuracy   of  Mr.  Rose   ap-** 
pears  to  have  been  converted   into  official  candor.      He  has 
favored  us  with  an  English  translation    of    his    Trench   ex- 
tracts, and  has  printed  in  italics   certain   words  ascribed   to 
Barillon,— *  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  those  who  will  inflame  the 
people  against  the  catholic  religion,  ti/l  it  shall  he  completely 
f&tablishe(U     This  phrase  would  certainly  be   a  strong   indi- 
cation of  what  James  was  carrying  on  in    conjunction   with 
the  French  court:  but  what  are  the   original    words?   Refer 
to  p.  107  of  ^heObs^  rvations,  line  the  last,  (for  chapter  and 
Terse  are  necessary  on  such  an  occasion),  and  you  will  find 
them  thus  written — ^Mant  qu'elle  ne  sera  pas  plus  pleine- 
ment  etabli/     Not   completdij   established,    hut   more  fully 
established, — a  decisive  proof  that  even    the  word  establish, 
as  used  in  these  letters,  did    not  imply  a  national   and    legal 
eslablishuaent,  for  that  would  have  been  ii\capable  of  degrees, 
but  only  the  toleration  and  free  exercise  of   that   religion. 
AVhiU  then  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Rose's  right  to  the  office  of 
detecting  errors,and  exposing  partialities  and  misrepreseuta* 
tiuns  I  Tills  incorrect  translation  is  actually  pointed  out  to  the 
Teader*s  notice  by  the  italic  character, as  a  strong  testimony  in 
favour  of   his  particular   theory.     We   are   always    loth   to 
suspect  a  disingenuous  misstatement ;  yet   surely   he  under- 
stands the  French  language. 

Accofdini<  to  the  rule  we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves,  of 
observing  only  upon  Mr.  Rose's  facts,  we  shall  crave  per- 
rnission  to  be  silent  in  regard  to  his  reflections  on  »he  moral 
instruction  to  be^derived  irom  this  period,  aiid  shall  even 
pass  over  his  well-turned  remark  that  '  history  is  to  purify 
the  passions  (as  Aristotle  says  of  tragedy)  by  exhibiting  their 
fatal  eflVcts,'  8Cc. 

The  fourth  section  of  these  observations  is  devoted'  prin- 
cipally to  a  viiidiration  of  Dalrymple  and  Macpherson  from 
the  strictures  advanced  against  them  by  Mr.  Fox,  vvho  \% 
here  supposed  to  have  set  too  higii  a  value  on  his  discoveries 
at  Paris,  and  ih€  additional  letters  of  Barillon.  But  as  we', 
•re  anforiunaiely  ignorant  of  the  use  that  Mr.  Fox  intended 
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to  make  of  these  papers,  ;is  he  did  not  even  live  to  apply 
thftn  to  llie  important  question  on  the  conduct  of  RuBseU 
nnd  Sidney,  we  should  liave  lhon«ht  that  to  nmon  sense,  as 
well  as  common  candor,  mght  have  disarmed  all  severity  of 
animadversion  on  this  suhject.  The  sime  section  also  states 
the  doubts  of  Mr.  Rose,  whetlier  ihe  money  received 
from  France  were  not  rather  intended  to  corrupt  parliament, 
than  to  supersede  it,  as  if  the  former  were  not  tlie  most 
certain  and  indispensable  means  for  bringing  about 
the  latter  object ;  and  it  conciudts  with  some  indignation 
against  Mr.  Fox  ior  assimilating  the  bill  passed  by  the  com- 
mons for  the  better  preservation  of  king  James,  witi)  those 
ferocious  acts  of  parliament,  that  disgraced  the  legislature  in 
JTyfi.  But  even  tiiat  bill  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  17 
^1r.  Rose's  judgment,  so  very  bad,  for  he  states  that  there 
was  a  |)/*ece(ie//M\)r  it  in  the  thirteenth  of  Eliz.  cap.  1. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fifth  and  last  section  is  somewhat 
trifling.  Mr.  Fox  is  censured  for  not  applying  to  several 
great  persons, and  among  others  to  the  author  of  these  Obser- 
vations, for  documents  in  their  custody  ;  and  still  more  un- 
ceremoniously, f(jr  nCiflecting  authorities  accessible  to  every 
one  !  Can  any  thing  be  more  unjust,  than  the  former  part 
of  this  accusation,  when  we  consider  the  very  imperfect 
state,  in  which  Mr.  Fox's  work  is  bequeathed  to  liis  country- 
men ?  For  the  latter  part  of  tlie  accusation  we  reply,  that 
the  laboured  pages  of  this  right  honourable  critic  do  not  by 
any  means  justify  him  in  making  it.  Toe  only  circumstance 
from  which  any  man  has  a  moineot's  right  to  suspect  Air. 
Fox  of  negligence  so  culpable,  is  the  doubt  which  he  has  so 
candidly  expressed  in  favour  of  one  from  whose  politics  he 
strongly  dissented,  whether  Clarendon  were  guilty  of  con-, 
niving  at  the  bribery  of  Ciiarles  by  L)uis.  J'ii.s  docbt  is 
lepeaiedly  brought  forward  in  the  most  invidious  manner,  ai 
a  decisive  proof  of  his  inaccuracy  and  carelessness:  but  we 
Teler  with  confidence  to  the  explanation  above  offered  of  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  stated,  to  shew  that  the  impropriety  oi 
conduct  proved  on  Clarendon  by  the  f)apersof  his  family  is 
esseiilially  different,  l)otli  in  kmd  and  in  degree,  from  the 
guilty  acquiescence  in  the  corruption  of  the  twomonarchs, 
vvliich  is  fixed  on  the  subsequent  English  ministers,  and  to 
which  alone  Mr.  Fox's  remark  was  intended  to  apply. 

After  again  complaining  of  the  injury  which  Mr  Fox  did 
jiot  offer  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume, and  relating  some 
of  the  occurrences  in  Ar^ylc's  expedition, Mr.  Rose  proceeds 
to  censure  the  omission  by  Mr.  Fox  of  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
rose's history,  *  though  he  jived  lu  the  period  of  the  inlro- 
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ductory  chapter/  and  mentions  some  well  known  particulars 
of  that  extraordinary  nobleman.  Why  does  he  not  also 
blame  the  omission  of  the  execution  of  Lords  Lovet,  Bal- 
maerino,  and  Kilmarnock,  all  Scotch  lords,  who  died  for  re- 
belling against  the  eslabiiihed  government.  Mr.  Rose 
•/treads  with  reverence  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead/ and  almost 
immediately  adds,  in  that  strain  of  delicacy,  which  we  have 
more  than  once  observed  in  him^  that  if  Montrose  had 
fought  against  the  king,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  restore 
him/ t>  must  have  given  Mr.  Fox  an  op/3orfM««fy  for  such 
tulogium  as  historians,  even  adverse  to  the  royal  cause,  have 
allowed  to  that  gallant  royalist.* 

We  have  some  tedious  cavils  about  the  exclamation  of 
•  unfortunate  Argyle  !* — the  question  whether  the  earl  re- 
quested Mr.  Charteris  not  to  try  to  convince  him  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  his  attempt,  and  more  particularly  about 
the  probability  of  tht  counsellor's  agitation  on  perceiving 
Argyle  asleep  a  few  hours  before  his  execution.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  slight  evidence  for  an  anecdote,  whtch  our 
great  historian  admits  with  much  hesitation,  Mr,  Rose  as- 
sures us,  from  the  moral  nature  of  the  thing,  that  this  kind 
of  repentance  is  quite  impossible  and  out  ot  character.  On 
such  a  subject,  M^e  must  bow  to  his  superior  judgment  and 
consummate  experience* 

Again,  his  indignation  is  greatly  inflamed  against  an  ex- 
pression that  brands  the  *  regular  soldiers  and  militia  pur- 
suing the  persons  in  arms  against  the  king  as  authorized 
assassins!'  *  To  what  a  iiate/  exclaims  he  in  a  fine  burst 
of  loyal  anger,  'to  what  a  state  must  that  country  be  reduced, 
when  every  soldier  who  takes  up  a  musket  in  defence  of  a 
iegitimate  prince  shall  be  considered  as  an  assassin,  if  that 
prince  shall  in  ow^  instance  have  exceeded  the  just  limits  of 
ins  prerogative !'  A  dreadful  state  indeed  1  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  Mr.  Fox  intended  to  convey  by  his  expression 
above  quoted.  But  when  we  recollect  the  wanton  atrocities 
commiiied  by  the  goldiery  in  Scotland  against  those  misera- 
ble fanatics,  who  probably  formed  tlie  majority  of  Argyle's 
pursued  adherents,  we  shall  not  tliink  it  quite  fair  to  cliarge 
Mr, Fox  with  treating  the  soldiers  as  assassins  purely  because, 
in  tlie  course  oi  their  duty,  they  bore  arms  on  behalf  of  the 
government. 

Then  follow  some  particulars  respecting  Monmouth*s 
visits  to  Holland,  extracted  from  the  letteis  of  D'Avaux, 
which  are  curious,  and  some  others  relating  to  his  behaviour 
soon  after  his  apprehension,  and  in  his  last  moments.  He 
appears-to  have  been  a  very  weak  and  superstitious  man^ 
wearing   concealed   charms  and  astrological    figurei,    auii 
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speaking  of  his  connexion  with  ladv  Harriet  Wentworth,  in 
R  mystic  slr?\in,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  any  defi- 
nite meaning.  But  as  these  facts  are  comparatively  uiirm* 
porlant,  and  Mr  Fox's  accuracy  is  not  here  called  in  ques- 
tion, we  $hall  make  no  particular  remarks  on  this  portion  of 
the  woik.  We  are  afterwards  surprised  to  be  carried  back 
once  more  to  the  life  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  in  whi«h  we  meet 
with  nothing  in  the  least  entertaining,  interesting,  nor  im- 
portant. The  observations  are  closed  with  a  kind  of  sermon, 
containing  a  statement  of  some  political  opinions,  of  which, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned, the  author  is  perfectly  welcome  to 
the  unmi^lested  enjoyment.     We  copy  his  final  paragraph  : 

*  The  author  speaks  impersonally,  and  he  hopes  it  will  be  allowed 
justly,  when  he  says  that  history,  in  Mi  proper  province^  warms,  and 
improves  mankind.  Its  impartial  narrative  gives  to  the  present 
lime  the  experience  which  only  a  knowledge  of  the  past  can  bestow  j 
and  prompts  those  just  anil  salutary  reflections,  which  the  events 
it  records  naturally  produce.  But  history  cannot  connect  itself 
Kith  party,  without  forfeiting  its  name;  without  departing  from  the 
truth,  tbe  dignity  and  the  usefulness  of  its  functions.* 

Having  gone  through  all  the  charges  adduced  by  Mr.Rose 
in  support  of  this  insinuation,  we  are  bound  to  declare  our 
opinion  that  it  is  perfectly  unfounded.  In  the  professed  and  un- 
equivocal purpose  of  these  Observations,  viz.  the  detection  of 
errors  and  inaccuracies  in  the  work  assailed  by  them,  we 
have  given  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  he  has,  in  every 
instance,  completely  failed.  Jf  the  intended  '  service  to  hh 
country,'  was  to  be  rendered  by  discovering  new  facts,  or 
throwing  important  lights  upon  such  as  are  well  known,  we 
are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  in  this  object  likewise 
we  have  been  equally  disappointed;  for  truth, irom  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come,  is  the  only  aim  of  our  enquiries,  A.id  the 
sufficient  reward  of  our  most  irksome  studies  and  our  most 
unlhankful  labors.  On  the  present  occasion,  we  perhaps 
owe  some  apology  to  our  readers  for  the  dryness  of  this  long 
article:  but  the  detailed  met!;  :  J  of  investigation  we  have 
here  adopted  appeared  to  us  necessary  for  a  full  vindication 
of  a  work  and  an  author,  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen,  and  which  as  they  haVe  in  our  judgment  been 
lightly  and  unjustly  attacked/are^  we  trusty  not  ineffectually 
defended. 
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Art.  U.—The  Battle  of  Floddon-fidd,  a  Poem  of  the  aiV- 
ttenth  ientury.  with  tkt  various  Readings  of  the  different 
copits :  Historical  Notes ;  a  Glossary :  and  an  Jppendix 
containing  ancitnt  Fotm^y  and  historical  Matter  relative 
to  the  same  Event.  By  Henry  PPtber.  large  Svo,  pp.  389. 
pr,  Ijs.  Mnnzy.   \b06, 

OF  this  rur'nug  poem,  which  bears  undoubted  marks  of 
higher  arjl<qijnv,  in  MS.  is  extant  of  older  date  than  l6j6. 
The  reason  a>s  gntd  b3?  Mr.  Weber  for  suspecting  it  to  be 
Bi(»re  HDr.v'fjt  hail  either  of  'he  chrouicles  of  Hall  or  Hoi- 
licbbed,  d(*»6  not  perhaps  carry  much  weight  with  it.  Tra- 
dition s  he  grnui^e  Source  ol  legendary  poetry;  and  the 
author  ol  this  b,t  1  d  canr.t-t  have  livtd  at  so  late  a  period, 
but  that  he  niight  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  aclors  in  tl  e  tragedy  wliich  he  commemorates. 
Even  in  the  prrseiu  day,  wi  en  books  supply  almost  all  our 
materials  oi  knowledge,  and  of  taste,  the  son  of  some  old 
soldier  wliolad  fought  at  Culloden,  would  hardly  sit  down 
to  wnie  a  pot  lual  history  of  that  battle  out  of  Smollett,  or 
event  k^  the  trothle  of  comparing  the  fnll  and  vivid  de- 
scnp'i(ii»s  \Nhuh  he  h;  d  collected  from  eye-witnesses  with 
the  dull  authentic  narrative  of  a  Gazette. 

V\  l:ile  we  utterly  discard,  therefore,  the  circumstance  of 
casual  deviations  between  the  poetical  and  the  historical 
account  of  *  Floddon-field,*  as  furnishing  any  evidenc« 
■«\  hatever  of  the  age  of  the  poet,  we  are  at  the  same  time  not 
at  all  disposed  to  controvert  the  hypothesis,  for  which  the 
poem,  standing  alone  and  unconnected,  appears  to  furnish 
a  very  strong  internal  foundation,  that  its  antiquity  is  not 
above  half  a  century  inferior  to  that  of  the  event  which  it 
celebrates.  We  think  it  pretty  clear,  indeed,  from  the 
whole  tenour  of  it,  that  the  author  was  not  present  at  the 
battle,  but  it  appears  to  us  at  least  equally  evident  that  ho 
was,  or  had  been,  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  those 
who  were. 

The  first  printed  edition  is  a  duodecimo,  bearing  date 
1664,  and  licensed  by  Sir  Roger  TEstrange.  A  copy  of  it, 
(the  only  one^known  by  Mr.  Weber  to  be  in  existence)  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  and  is  undoubtedly  es- 
teemed a  most  precious  morsel  by  the  bibliomanists  :  for  our 
own  parts  we  shall  prefer  Mr.  Lambe's  or  Mr.  Weber'smo- 
dern  impressions. 

In  1774  appeared  two  several  editions,  one  by  Benson,  the 
other  by  the   Rev.    Mr.  Lambe,  vicar  of  Norham  upon 
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Tweed,     Kitson  menlions  a  iliird  edilion  which  Mr.   Weber 
never  saw. 

Of  the  Iwo  editions  just  before  mentioned,  Bens  )n's  text 
is  said  by  Mr.  VV.  to  be  far  more  anciinit  than  Lam  be- 's. 
Mr.  W.  then  falls  with  all  the  fierceness  of  a  tr»K-bred 
black-letter  hound  upon  poor  Lambe'sediloria)  quaiihcaiions. 
But  he  out^ht  to  have  recollected  how  very  diflerent  the 
state  of  that  most  venerable  art  of  editorship  was  in  the  year 
1774  from  what  it  is  in  180y.  At  that  time,  Dr.  Percy's 
Collections,  (full  as  they  are  of  errors  which  shock  the  fasti- 
diousness of  modern  criticism,  but  which  the  good  bishop 
would  probably  have  thought  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
correction  even  if  known  to  him)  had  just  opened  the  prospect 
of  a  new  field  of  literature  ;  and  old  molh-ealen  iVISS.  which 
had  lain  for  centuries  untouched  in  thegarretsof  family-houses 
began  to  be  regarded  as  curiosities,  and  examined  for  ibe 
purposes  of  publication.  Among  others  the  honest  vicar  of 
Norham  discovered  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Askew,  of  Palins- 
burn  in  Northumberland,  a  MS.  of  this  identical  ballad,  the 
Yery  existence  of  whiclii  in  any  other  shape  or  form  was  pro- 
bably as  unknown  to  Mr.  Lambe  as  to  Mr.  .Askew  himself. 
The  edition  of  1664,  neither  of  them,  of  course,  had  ever 
heard  of. —  Mr.Scotl,  indeed,  would  be  very  sorry  to  fi.id  that 
they  ever  had,  since  it  would  then  he  somewhat  proolem.itical 
whether  there  did  not  even  now  exist  a  duplicate  ol  the  iQ- 
estimable  phcenix  in  Mr.  S.'s  library—  a  duplicate  ! !  ! 

*  .         m. . , ,.,.  oh  word  of  fear, 


Unpleasing  to  a  book-collector's  earl  I' 

The  MS.  so  discovered,  then,  had  to  Mr.  Lambe  all  the 
advantage  of  novelty.  He  opened,  and  read  it,  found  that 
it  contained  a  vast  deal  of  curious,  and  perhaps  even  of  im- 
portant matter,  supposing  it  to  be  a  work  of  the  age  which  it 
celebrates,  and  examining  it  more  closely  found  suiiif  ient  in- 
ternal evidence  to  convince  him  that  its  author  if  not  a  coa- 
temporary  of  that  age,  had  lived  at  least  not  very  long  after- 
wards, and  had  means  of  compiling  a  narrative  of  its  events 
from  the  traditions  of  e3'e-witnesses. 

Mr.  Lambe  takes  home  with  him,  we  will  suppose,  this  va- 
luable relique.  He  communicates  it  to  his  friends,  all  otwliom 
concur  with  him  in  thinking  it  an  important  addition  Co  the 
historical  records  of  the  age,  and  none,  in  the  whole  course 
of  their  lives,  had  ever  heard  of  another  copy.  Hesendsit 
to  town  to  his  bookseller,  and  obtains  Mr.  Askew's  permis- 
sion for  its  publication.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  cither  Mr.  Lambe,  or  his  bookseller,  or  any  of  hisfrieods 
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were  very  con  veriant  in  MSS.  He. bad  possession  of  a  copj;, 
the  only  one  which  he  knew  td  exist,  of  an  undoubtedly  an- 
cient poem,  and  probably  neither  asked  nor  cared  to  know 
the  dale  of  that  copy.  He  had  neither  leisure  nor  perhaps 
ability  to  come  up  to  town,  and  ransack  the  stores  of  the 
Harleian  and  Cotton  MSS.  nor  had  ever  dreamed  that  an  age 
might  arrive  when  a  new  codex  of  an  old  English  ballad 
would  be  as  great  an  object  of  curiosity  and  veneration  as 
one  of  Homer,  or  of  the  Greek  Testament.  By  publishing 
this  MS.,  such  as  he  found  it,  he  conceived  that  he  might 
render  an  acceptable  service  to  the  world,  without  instituting 
either  an  inquiry  or  a  conjecture  respecting  the  date  or 
other  circumstances  of  the  copy  which  he  used  ;  and  the 
world  sufficiently  expressed  its  thanks  of  the  service  rendered 
it,  in  the  various  periodical  works  which  noticed  the  publi- 
cation at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance. 

Had  Mr.  Scott's  Marmion  never  been  written,  the  world, 
and  even  Mr.  VVcber  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  would 
have  remained  perfectly  satisfied  in  the  possession  of  Mr» 
Lambe's  edition.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  but  that  the 
high  popularity  on  which  Mr.  Scott  had  so  long  lived,  and 
which  is  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  any 
single  author,  would  excite  a  host  of  minor  writers  to  profit 
by  the  overflowings  of  his  fame,  and  gather  together  the 
crumbs  wliich  drop  from  the  superabundance  of  his  table. 
On  this  principle,  a  republication  of  '  f  loddon-field'  cannot 
\)U\.  answer  remarkably  well,  especially  if  set  above  the  older 
edition  by  all  the  advantages  of  modern  editorship,  collation 
of  MSS.,  bibliographical  illustrations,  Ballantyne's  types, 
and  engravings  of  old  swords,  daggers,  and  banners. 

It  is  still  deemed  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  this 
*'  new  and  beautiful  specimen  of  British  typography,"  alias 
book'tnahingf  to  cry  down  the  rival  edition  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  Mr»  Lumbe  is,  in  the  first  place,  accused,  most  un- 
justly, of  an  intentional  fraud  in  the  title-page,  which  repre- 
sents his  edition  as  '*  published  from  a  curious  MS,  in  the  li- 
brary of  John  Abkew,  Esq." — Undoubtedly,  since  older 
MSS.  have  been  obtained  and  the  Askew  MS.  proved  to  be 
.  no  glder  than  the  year  1707,  the  term  curious  would  be  ill 
applied  to  it, — but  to  Mr.  Lambe  and  to  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lambe's  publication,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  other  MSS»  it  was  curious  ;  and  we  own 
we  are  unable  to  discover  the  slightest  colour  of  fraud  in  any 
part  of  the  transaction.  As  for  Mr.  Ritson,  if  he  was  de- 
ceived, it  was  only  as  Mr.  Lambe  had  probably  been  before 
,  him, — at  all  events  he  had  only  to  blame  himself,  for  hit 
want  of  sagacity  or  examination. 
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Wiih  regard  to  Mr.  Lambe's  very  curious  notes  and  illus- 
trations, these,  although  adopted  by  Mr.  Weber  not  only  as 
the  basis  but  as  forming  the  principal  substance  of  his  own, 
obtain  from  hiin  only  a  very  doubtful  and  equivocal  kind 
of  praise,  while  he  gives  himself  the  highest  credit  for  reject- 
ing the  '  long  rambling  dissertations/  with  which  those 
notes  are  incumbered.  In  fact.  Mr.  Lumbe's  work,  in  this 
respect,  was  one  of  the  most  strange  and  whimsical  olios 
ever  presented  to  the  public  ;  but  at  the  same  time  its  most 
abdiird  and  unconnected  digressions  contained  specimens  of 
learning,  tasle,  and  just  criticism  which  a  later  editor,  under 
such  infinite  obligations  to  him  as  Mr.  Weber,  would  have 
acted  more  modestly  if  he  had  allowed,  «nd  spared.  The 
notes  to  Mr.  Weber's  edition,  both  those  which  he  has  con* 
descended  to  retain  from  Lambe,  and  those  wiiich  he  has  ad- 
<led  of  his  own,  are  certainly  all  very  correct  and  proper, 
according  to  modern  reles  of  bookmaking,  as  they  consist, 
almost  entirely,  of  passages  gathered  together  from  old  au- 
thors illiistralive  of  some  fact  recorded  in  the  poem.  The 
biographical  n(>tices,  which  are  the  most  interesting,  are  for 
the  greater  part  copied  from  Lambe.  But  even  onMr.  Weber's 
own  principles  of  annotation,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
why  he  should  have  thought  fit  to  reject  Mr.  Lambe's  note 
on  ttie  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  while  he  re- 
tains that  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  why  he 
should  have  omitted  Erasmus's  character  of  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's;  why  he  should  have  substituted  for  the  cha- 
racter of  James  by  the  same  eloquent  and  contemporary  wri- 
ter, a  passage  from  Lord  Hales  about  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh,  (not  alluded  to  in  the  poem);  wh,y  he  should 
have  dismissed  Mr.  Lambe's  conjectural  note  on  the  strange 
word,  Gando,  without  attempting  any  new  conjecture  in  its 
room  ;  why  he  should  have  given  us  the  whole  history  of 
the  family  of  Heron,  and  yet  left  out  the  account  of  Bishop 
Tunstal  so  naturally  following  that  of  Sir  Bryan  his  fa- 
ther.* 

Another,  and  the  most  serious  objection  made  by  Mr.  We- 
ber to  his  predecessor's  labours,  is  that  there  are  in  his  text 
many  wanton  deviations  even  from   the  copy,  bad  as   it  is. 


•  By  wajr  of  example  of  the  originality  and  huTionr  displayed  by  Mr,  Laml)* 
in  some  of  his  "  longrambling  dissertations,"  let  the  render  take  the  following  re- 
mark on  Pepe's  Homer. 

•*  Homer,  if  I  may  personify  his  works,  thus  stripped  of  his  own  plain  attire, 
andcloathed  in  a  fashionable,  modern,  richly  ornamented  dress,  jinglinj;  in  con- 
tinual rhymes,  is  like  a  daughter  of  Zion,  who  bedecked  with  earrings,  and  nose 
jewels,  wimples,  and  crisping  pins,  minces  as  she  goes,  and  makes  a  tinkling  witU 
her  feet."     Isaiuh  iii. 
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which  he  edited  ;  and  that  in  one  place  he  has  pointed  five 
wliole  stanzas  as  original,  without  any  remark  upon  them, 
Vvhich  in  the  MS.  itself  from  which  he  printed  are  confessed 
to  be  an  interpolation  made  by  ihe  writer  of  that  MS. 
These  instances  of  carelessness  admit  of  no  defence;  and 
the  only  ground  of  extenuation  is  that,  in  Mr.  Lambe's 
judgment,  probably  ns  well  as  in  ours,  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
equal  importance  to  have  the  genuine  text  of  '  Flodden- 
field/  as  that  of  one  of  St.  Paul's  episiles. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  noticing:  a  re- 
publication, which  has  come  to  our  hands,  of  Mr.  Lambe's 
original  work;  since,  although  Mr.  Weber's  text  is  so  infi- 
nitely more  pure,  and  though  he  has  two  or  three  additional 
articlef^  in  his  appendix,  besides  very  elegant  engravings  of 
the  banners  of  Earl  Marishall  and  Earl  Huntley,  and  o^'  the 
sword  and  dagger  of  King  Jc»mes  IV.  it  may  be  ofimportance 
to  some  persons  to  know  that  they  may  procure  this  inva- 
luable treasure,  '  The  battle  of  Flodden-tield,*  for  the  mo- 
derate sum  of  five  or  six  sijiilings. 


Apt.  11  r. — Travels  in  America,  performed  in  1806,  ybr  the 
Furpose  of  exploring  the  Rivers  Jlltghany,  Moiiongahela, 
Ohio,  jnd  Mi^sissiptii,  uiifl  ascertaining  the  Froduce  and 
Condition  of  their  Banks  and  f"  iciniti/.  Hy  'J  ho  mas  Ashe, 
Esq.  ifi/thnc  volumes,  l2mo.pp.  <>o4.     Philips.  1808. 

TH  I*' aull'.or  proceeds  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  a 
dista.iceof  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  otvvhichone  hun- 
dred and  Hfjy  are  over  a  continued  Succession  of  mountains. 
In  his  third  Ulier,  he  gives  a  description  of  Pittsburg.  Pitts- 
buro:  is  delightluHy  situated  at  me  head  of  the  Ohio, and  on  the 
poiiil  ot  l.md  tf)rincd  by  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
the  Mo  longahela  rivers.  Fort  Fayette  is  built  within  the 
limits  of  li.e  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany. 


*  1  he  spot  <  n  which  this  town  stands,  is  so  commanding  (in  the 
inilitHr)  (>lirai.t')  that  it  has  bet'n  emphaiically  called  the  key  to  the 
western  country  ;  and  its  natural  situation  is  peculiarly  grand  and 
stnknig.  B  est  as  It  is  wiih  numerous  advantages,  there  is  nothing 
suipiiMrigui  iis  having  incrensed  rupidly  within  the  last  few  years.  It 
contains  ab«  ut  four  hundri-d  houses,  many  of  them  iarge  and  ele- 
gantl>  built  vilh  brick  ;  and  above  two  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
abounds  with  nuchauics,  who  cultivate  most  of  the  different  mann- 
faciurtsthat  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States; 
and  po^-ess>es  upwards  of  forty  retail  stores^  which  all  seem  conii- 
uually  busy.     To  this  place  most  of  the  goods  conveyed  in  waggons 
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•ver  the  mountains  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  destined  for  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Louisiana  trade,  are  brought,  to  be  ready  for  embarkation. 
'  Many  valuable  manufactories  have  been  lately  established 
here  ;  among  which  are  those  of  glass,  hats,  and  nails,  tobacco. 
The  manufacture  of  glass  is  carried  on  extensively,  and  that 
article  is  made  of  an  excellent  quality.  There  are  two  esta* 
blishmetils  of  this  sort ;  one  for  the  coarser,  and  the  other  for  th« 
finer  kinds. 

*  Ship-building  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  and  near  thif 
town,  and  several  vessels  of  from  ten  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
ftre  now  on  the  stocks.  They  are  frequently  loadeo  here  with  flour, 
hemp,  glass,  and  provisions  :  and  then  descend  with  the  str  am  to 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  miles  ;  thtonly  in- 
stance of  such  a  length  of  fresh-water  inland  navigation,  for  vessels 
of  such  burthen,  known  in  the  worlU.* 

The  women  at  Pitlsbure:,  are  said  to  be  much  belter  edu- 
cated than  the  men,  and  their  superi  ^r  accotnplishments  are 
heightened  by  the  absence  of  ostentation.  Religion  here, 
Bs  in  most  other  places,  is  frittered  away  in  a  thousand 
Tapid  ceremonies,  which  are  always  more  numerous  and  fan- 
tastic in  proportion  as  the  people  are  more  ignorant.  Th« 
lied o^ jumpers  intbis  country  are  sciid  to  s(.pport  their  peculiar 
system  by  the  example  of  David  dancing  beffMe  the  aik. 
At  Pittsburg,  there  is  a  sect  of  religionists,  who  *  in  obe- 
dience to  the  letter  of  the  apostle's  instructio-  3  to  become  as 
little  children,  think  \t  right  to  ^\fiy  and  roll  on  the  floor, 
tumble,  dance,  sing,  or  practise  gymnastic  and  various  other 
juvenile  games.'*—*  Others  fast,  pray,  and  howl  in  the  imita- 
tion of  wolves.' 

In  letter  IV.  the  author  considers  the  subject  of  emigra- 
tion to  America;  and,  in  the  history  of  an  emigrant  farmer, 
be  appears  very  forcibly  to  describe  the  mortifications  and 
disappointments,  which  are  usually  experienced  by  those 
who  quit  this  country  to  settle  in  the  land  of'  promise^  They 
set  out  under  a  strong  delusion  and  they  return  with  blasted 
hopes.  We  shall  extract  part  of  his  story  of  the  emigrant 
farmer,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  which  though 
highly  coloured,  we  believe  to  be  at  least  characteristically 
true.  This  person  is  said  to  have  been  a  gentleman  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes,  who  sold  all  his  property  in 
this  country  in  order  to  become  proprietor  in  the  United 
States.     This  gentleman  and  family  first 

*  saw  land  to  the  north-east  of  Portland,  in  the  district  of  Maine  ; 
and  then  coasted  along  the  shore  to  Boston  in  Massachusets.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  farmer  was  anxiously  looking  for  that  prospect  of 
fields  and  villages,  that  general  shew  of  improvement  and  abundance, 
which  his  reading  had  initructeU  him  to  expect  ;  but  vrhat  was  his 
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surprise  whence  found  that  he  could  observe  nothing  but  immense 
forebts,  covering  an  endless  succession  of  niouutains  which  penetrat- 
ed to  the  interior  of  the  country,and  lost  their  summits  in  the  clouds! 
he  was  not  aware,  that  from  the  vast  extent  of  America,  the  industry 
of  man  canr'ot  for  Cv^nturies  effect  a  visible  change  in  the  general 
and  primitive  face  which  it  bears.  The  improvements  are  but  as 
specks  scattered  here  and  there,  and  can  only  be  perceived  by  par- 
ticular researches :  the  survey  from  a  distance  represents  a  continued 
ii^limeasurable  tract  of  woods,  apparently  occupitvl  by  beasts  of  prey, 
and  incapable  of  affording  accoramodation  to  man. 

*  This  unexpected  si^'it  engaged  and  astonished  him  ;  nor  were  his 
reflections  on  it  interrupted  till  he  arrived  in  Boston-harbour,  where 
other  scenes  gave  bim  fresh  cause  for  wonder.  A  svarm  of  custom  • 
officers  were  in  an  instant  on  board  ;  and  began  their  work  of  search, 
extortion,  and  pillage.  Having  escaped  from  these,  he  landed,  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of  persons  who,  without  any 
kind  of  ceremony,  crowded  on  him  with  the  most  familiar  and  im- 
pertinent inquiries  :  such  as  why  he  left  England,  whetlier  he  intend- 
ed to  settle  among  them,  what  were  his  nuans,  what  line  of  life  he 
meant  to  follow,  &cc.  One  of  them  could  let  him  have  a  house  and 
■tore,  if  he  turned  his  th  )Ughts  to  merchsndize  :  another  could  sup- 
ply him  at  a  low  price, with  the  workshop  of  a  mechanic,  a  melh»»dist 
meeting,  or  a  butcher's  shop,  if  either  of  these  articles  would  suit 
him.  Some  recommended  him  to  become  a  land-jobber;  and  to 
buy  of  them  a  hundred  thousand  acres  on  the  borders  of  the  Genes- 
see  country,  and  on  the  banks  oiexttnshe  rivers  and  sumptuous  hakes. 
This  speculation  was  opposed  by  others  :  who  (offered  him  the  sale 
of  a  parcel  oftown  lots^  from  which,  by  building  on  them,  he  could 
clear  five  hundred  per  cent.  ;  or  if  he  had  not  means  to  buiid  for  the 
present,  he  could  cultivate  the  lots  as  cabbage-gardens,  clear  the  first 
cost  in  a  few) ears,  and  sell  the  whole  at  an  advanced  price  !  Find- 
ing however  that  hone  of  their  advice  had  any  effect,  these  sordid 
speculators  gradually  dispersed  ;  fj^rming  different  conjectures  of  the 
stranger's  intention,  and  lamenting  that  he  was  not  simple  enough  to 
be  made  their  dupe. 

*  At  length  he  reached  a  tavern  ;  where  he  had  not  been  long  be- 
fore a  succe.-.sion  of  swindlers  and  impostors  intruded  on  his  privacy, 
asked  him  a  new  set  of  questions,  and  harrassed  him  with  proposals 
-varying  according  to  the  particular  interests  of  the  parties.  If  he 
liad  a  desire  to  become  a  banker,  he  could  purchase  a  share  in  a  Cfl- 
piial house :  or  he  might  buy  a  land-lottery ;  lake  a  contract  for 
building  a  bridge  :  place  his  funds  in  ft  manufactory  oiivtavers  shut" 
tits ;  buy  up  unpaid-for  British  goods,  twenty  per  cent,  under  prime 
cost;  sell  ihem  by  auction,  and  ihen  buy  a  patent  for  making  w»* 
proved  Jish-ilwoks.  Aiid  cut  iron  nails^  As  he  did  not  approve  of  any 
of  these  plans,  he  was  fortunately  left  to  his  little  family  :  but  not 
till  his  intruders  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  suspected  him  to 
be  a  poor  fellow  v-'ithout  either  money  or  spirit;  and  who  came 
among  th«m  to  become  a  school-master,  lawyer,  parson,  or  doctor. 
*'  Ihese  professions,'' they  added,  *'  already  abounded  among  them, 
but  in  the  interior  of  the  <:ountry  he  could  not  fail  to  su^eed  ;  and 
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they  hoped  he  would  soon  remove  to  those  parts,  as   people   of  hit 
kind  were  hardly  held  in  repute  among  them" 

*  Whtn  ihev  were  again  alone,  his  wife  and  himself  could  no  longer 
suppress  their  astonishment  and  horror.  One  short  hour  had  dis* 
pelled  the  reveries  in  which  they  had  so  long  indulged  ;  and  chang- 
ed the  liberal,  independent,  amiable  Americans,  of  whom  they  had 
read  so  much,  into  a  race  of  impudsnt,  selfish,  sordid  individuals, 
without  either  principle  or  common  humanity.  Still  however  ho 
was  not  inclined  to  judge  rashly  of  them  ;  but  deliberately  to  exa« 
mine  the  country,  and  act  from  h)^s.wn  observations. 

*  At  last,  after  spending  much  of  his  time  and  property,  his  con- 
clusions wore  those  :  that  the  high  price  of  labour  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  a  gentleman-farmer  to  make  any  thing  of  land  there;  that 
no  man  can  succeed  on  a  farm  unless  he  himself  attends  the  plough, 
and  has  a  wife  and  children  capable  of  performing  t ae  other  mean 
and  hard  work  ;  that  the  market-prices  are  too  low  to  defray  tha 
expence  of  hired  labourers,  and  that  one  of  his  ow.i  flocks  of  sheep 
in  England  yielded  a  greater  profit  than  any  farm  which  he  had  exa- 
mined or  seen  here.  Taxes  too,  he  found, were  numerous  and  increas-  , 
ing  ;  yet  trade  was  unprotected,  and  persons  and  property  were  in- 
secure. As  to  religion,  he  saw  it  in  some  parts  established  by  a 
rigid  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  compelling  him  to  go  to  church  on  a 
Sunday  or  pay  a  fine;  and  in  others  so  much  neglected  and  disre- 
garded, that  every  house  of  worship  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation 
and  decay/ 

In  the  fifth  letter  we  find  the  writer  at  Morgantown,  a 
place  of  increasing  prosperity  and  importance  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Monongahela  river.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  place  called  Brownsville,  or  Red-stone,  the  author  professes 
to  have  discovered  numerous  monuments  of  Indian  anti- 
quity. Among  these  he  mentions  a  fortified  camp^  enclos- 
ing an  area  of  about  thirteen  acres,  and  raised  seven  feet 
above  the  adjoining  ground.  But  compared  with  what  we 
should  call  antiquities  in  the  eastern  world,  this  fort  is  pro- 
bably of  recent  date  ;  nor  do  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
America  appear  to  have  made  any  considerable  advances  in 
civilization  and  arts. 

The  Alleghany  river,  which  is  said  to  be  seldom  equalled 
in  the  clearness  of  its  water  and  the  rapidiiy  of  ifs  current,  is 
delightfully  interspersed  with  cultivated  farms  f.nd  mcreasing 
towns  on  its  banks,  and  l^ids  fair  to  be  settled  from  its  mouth 
to  its  sources. — The  following  passage,  which  serves  to  il- 
lustrate the  providential  benevolence  of  the  deity,  and  the 
instinctive  sagacity  of  animals,  is  deserving  of  attention. 

*  The  Onondargo.  "li.ch  has  a  communicati<  n  with  the  Alle- 
ghany, is  a  fine  t.uvC  of  brackish  water,  surrounded  by  springs, 
from  two  to  five  hundred  gallons  of  the  water  of  which  make  a 
bushel  of  salt.     It  appears  as  if  nature  expresity  intended  this  re- 
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gion  to  be  populated  ;  and,  as  a  strong  temptation,  placed  this  tret* 
sure  in  the  bo»om  of  hills  and  woods.  Had  it  not  been  for  these 
and  similar  springs  dispersed  through  the  western  country,  salt  most 
have  been  at  such  a  price  as  to  deter  persons  from  settling  there.  All 
the  animals  of  those  parts  have  a  great  fondness  fur  salt.  The 
cattle  of  farmers  who  give  this  substance  to  their  stock,  prove 
Siperior  in  value  by  25  joer  cenf.  tosuch  as  are  not  supplied  with 
an  article  so  essential  not  only  to  their  general  improvement, 
but  their  health.  The  native  animals  of  the  country  too,  as 
the  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  &c.  are  well  known  to  pay  periodical  visits  to 
the  saline  springs  and  lakes,  bathing  and  washing  in  them,  and  drink- 
ing the  water  till  they  are  hardly  able  to  remove  from  their  vicinity. 
The  best  roads  to  the  Onondargo  from  all  parts,  are  the  buffalo- 
tracks ;  so  called  from  having  been  observed  to  be  made  by  the  buf- 
faloes in  their  annual  visitations  to  the  lake  from  their  pasture- 
grounds  :  and  though  this  is  a  distance  of  abovo  two  hundred  miles, 
the  best  surveyor  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  direct  course,  or 
firmer  or  better  ground.  I  have  often  travelled  these  tracks  with 
safety  and  admiration  :  I  perceived  them  chosen  as  if  by  the  nicest 
judgment ;  and  when  at  times  I  was  perplexed  to  find  them  revert  on 
themselves  nearly  in  parallel  lines,  I  soon  found  it  ocrtsioned  by 
swamps,  ponds,  or  precipices,  which  the  animals  knew  how  lo  avoid; 
but  that  object  being  effected,  the  road  agaiii  swept  into  its  due 
course,  and  boic  towards  its  destination  as  if  under  the  direction  of  a 
compass.' 

The  salt  Iak«  and  springs,  were  formerly  frequented,  at 
particular  seasons,  by  large  droves  of  buffaloes,  which  'tra- 
velled in  single  files/  but  whose  numbers  have  been  so  much 
thinned  bt  the  destructive  skill  of  man,  that  hardly  a  buffalo 
is,  at  this  litne,  to  be  found  east  of  the  iSlississippi.  Deer, 
which  used  also  to  be  attracted  to  the  salme  sprin'^s,  have  ex- 
perienced nearly  the  sanicfate  as  the  buffaloes;  and  tliis  spe- 
cies of  food  has  accordinjjlv  beccrme  scarce.  Doves  '  a,  pear 
to  delight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  impregnated  springs.' 
'  They  are  seen  in  immense  numbers,  as  tan^e  as  domestic 
pigeons,  but  rendered  more  interesting  by  their  solitary  notes 
and  plaintive  melody.' 

In  Lettei'  VII,  the  author^ offers  some  account  of  the  na- 
tural history  of  the  country,  and  give«  a  catal(»gue  o^  some 
of  the  vegetable  productions,  classed  under  tlie  he.«ds  of  wf- 
dicinalf  esculent,  ornamental ,  and  useful  or  Jit  for  fabrica- 
tion. In  this  part  of  his  work,  the  author  says,  vol  i.  p.  1.S2. 
that  ^e\v  countries  can  be  more  proper  than  this  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  grape.  *  Where  lands  are  not  cleared  and 
the  grape  vines  not  extirpated,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  ob- 
serving and  admiring  the  qu^nii'y  which  those  natural 
vineyards  present  to  the  view.'  The  author  seems  to  think 
that  the  human  animal  degenerates  in  America.     Can  thii 
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»e  olhprwisp,  wliere  gain  is  •'  e  only  pursuit  and  where 
«vprv  i\)OT:\\  tie  i>:  H«9res:arHed  in  t!»e  acquisition  ?  America 
haje  !  itherto  produced  very  few  wa T'  <rs,  statesnfien,  philoso- 
ph^'is.  or  lilTati  of  anv  eminence. — Mr.  Ashp^alls^lr.  J«jlm 
Adnm^  the  Hrsl  ?tates«Tian  in  Afneiicfl.  He  says  tliat  the 
speeches  of  ihe  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  and 
the  senate  are 

•  made  by  Tn^h  Hnd  Scotch  Journalists,  who  attend  the  congres' 
and  !ienat«y  nr^re  y  to  take  the  •ipint  of  their  proceedings  and  clothe 
it  with  a  Uniiu.ipe  inter,  stinfj  to  read.  Afteidtng  the  debates  of 
congress  on  a  dny  whei)  a  subject  of  consequence  Wit>  to  be  di^cuss• 
ed,  I  left  the  h')u«e  lull  of  cuntt-inpt  of  its  eh)quence  »nd  the  pau» 
city  of  talent  employ .'d  for  the  support  or  condemnation  of  the 
question.  Notwithstanding  this  I  read  in  the  next  morning'!*  gazette, 
'  that  a  debate  tnolc  place  in  the  house  last  night  of  th»'  most  inte- 
resting nature  ;  that  it  w  «s  anitH.ed  bv  all  the  lalenl  in  the  country, 
—particularly  by  M(»<sieurs  D  I)  tn,  Morgan,  Otfy,  Dawson,  and 
whose  brilliant  •speeches  we  lay  bt-lore  the  public.'  Here  followed 
certainly  eloquent  orations,  a  sentence  of  which  n»  ver  passed  in  the 
hou»e.  I  ha«i  the  tnisfoTtune  to  attend  the  congress  at  another  time, 
when  the  scene  was  more  noisy  and  turbulent  than  at  any  of  your 
electioneering  ;  ustings.  —  A.  Mr  Lyon,  of  Vermont,  now  of  Ken- 
luckev,  not  being  :ible  to  disprove  the  argu;nents  of  an  opponent, 
•pit  (Jiret  tly  111  his  face  :  this  the  other  resented  by  running  to  the 
fire  and  Catching  up  a  hot  p' ker,  and  in  a  short  time  nearly  killed  his 
opponent,  awd  cleared  the  house,  1  suppose  this  is  sufficient  on  this 
head  ;  from  it  you  can  readily  learn  that  the  congress  is  a  violent 
vulgar  assembly,  whch  hired  persons  attend,  to  debate  on  state  affairs, 
and  that  the  public  newspapers  are  conducted  by  foreign  editors, 
who  amplify  such  debates,  and  giva  them  something  of  a  polished  and 
interesting  character,' 

The  professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  furnish  few 
persons  of  extraordinary  virtue  or  ability. 

In  the  ninth  letter,  the  author  gives  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  with  useful  instructions 
to  those  who  descend  that  mighty  stream.  In  letter  X. he  pur- 
chases a  Kentuckey  boat  on  the  Monongahela  and  talis  down 
the  Ohio.  His  cr«w  consisted  of  only  two  men,  Mindelh,  an 
old  follower,  and  CufF  a  mesleeof  the  Bandan  nation.  While 
Mr.  Ashe  steered  his  boat  in  the  confluence  of  the  Monon- 
gahela and  Alleghany  waters,  he  *  was  able  to  dip  up  whitish 
water  ononeside  and  perfectly  green  on  the  other.  The  hills 
on  the  right  hand  were  near  1200  feet  high, — those  on  the 
left  something  less  lofty, — each  clothed  with  sumptuous  and 
unceasing  timber  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  liie  garb  of 
many  thousand  years,  each  tree  perishing  in  an  impercepti- 
ble progressioo,  and  each  a^  imperceptibly  renewed.*—'  The 
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rirerfor  nine  hundred  miles,  with  the  exception  of  a  itv^  in- 
tervals choser)  in  general  for  the  seats  of  towns,  villages,  and 
farms,  is  bounded  by  lofty,  banks  and  hie;h  moO;  lains,  which 
shed  a  gloom  on  its  surface,  and  convey  lc?:i  oi  jileasurable 
sensation  tl.aii  of  sublimity  and  surprise.'  He  was  proceeding 
to  New  Orleans,  a  city  which  is  distant  from  Pittsburg  about 
two  thousand  three  hundred  miles;  where  he  tells  us  that 
death  demands  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  whole  number  of  visi- 
tants, 

Mr.  Ashe  landed  on  a  sma^U  island  which  takes  the  name 
of  Grape,  from  the  multitude  of  vines  which  cover  the' 
ground.  It  is  a  little  below  Macintosh,  which  is  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Pittsburg.  After  piercing  through  the  woody 
thickets  the  author  discovered  on  the  left  side  of  the  island 
a  space 

•  chared,  planted  with  Indian  corn,  and  very  promising  wheat.  A 
neat  log-liouse  soon  appeared  in  view  ;  I  knocked,  the  door  was 
Opened  by  an  old  woman,  about  whom  hung  three  children,  the 
whole  emaciated  by  sickness,  and  stained  by  the  languid  colours  of 
death.  They  betrayed  more  fear  than  surprize,  on  beholding  me. 
I  banisbed  this  impression  as  soon  as  possible,  by  persuading  the  mo- 
ther that  I  did  not  come  lo  rob  the  house,  <)r  do  her  anj  manner  of 
injury  ;  and  that  I  was  not  a  Kentuckey  man,  and  that  mere  chance, 
not  a  disposition  to  plunder  had  brouglil  me  her  way.  On  this  she 
assumed  some  serenit>,  and  told  m6  that  the  Kentuckey  menso«fteri 
landed  on  her  island  to  steal  her  fruit,  fo\rls,  hogs,  he,  that  she  «*a8 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  others,  from  an  apprehension  of  tlieir  coming 
wifh  the  same  design.  The  hui>band  who  soon  after  came  in,  I  found 
to  be  a  German, who  had  lived  long  enough  in  Virginia  to  pick  up  some 
Negro-Englibh.  H' informed  m*^,  that  coming  down  t!:'^  river  four 
years  past  in  his  family  boat,  for  want  of  keeping  a  good  look  out,  oV 
of  knowing  the  river,  he  touk  t'ne  wrung  channel,  and  stove  his  boat 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where  his  house  now  stands. 
The  water  being  shallow  he  g»U  his  goods  ashore,  and  thinking  the 
Island  possessed  ns  goo(i  land  as  ar.y  he  could  procure  elsewhere, 
he  determined  to  procetd  no  farther,  but  to  pitch  his  tent  where 
providence  had  ca^thim,  and  set  with  a  good  heart  about  building  a 
log-house,  and  clearing  ground  for  ma'ze,  in  the  fir  c  instance,  and 
then  t»»r  wheat  and  other  oMects  of  agrirufture.  He  effected  this 
laboritub  purpose  to  admiration.  His  house  was  comfortable;  his 
garden  neur  ;  and  ho  had  six  acres  of  land  under  a  cr'p  which  ap- 
pear>?d  perfectly  thriving.  He  \y^d  bought  u  mule  ^.nii  leniale  pig, 
which  hud  multiplied  in  the  woods piorfigiously,  and  rotr.t.)*  appear- 
ed to  interrupt  \\\%\\'A\'^\x\ts.%h\M  the  ytople  of  Kentuck,  hs  he  called 
all  thoiC  who  occasioi^ally  niaje  a  ilescent  on  his  isliud  either  to 
pursue  game  or  to  injure  him.  Robinson  Crusoe  never  stood  in  s© 
much  (Jroaa  of  an  Indian  invasion  as  this  poor  German  did  of  his 
own  fellow  citizens  ami  inhabilants  of  a  neighbouring  state. 
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.  *  1  never  asked  hjra  why  he  himself  looked  so  poorly,  or  why  hi» 
wife  and  children  were  so  afflicted  with  intlisposition  ?  The  reasons 
were  too  evident  to  make  it  necessary  to  touch  a  stiing  which  could 
vibrate  nothing  but  discord. — Excessive  perspiration  fiom  continual 
labour,  and  exposure  to  rain  and  nightly  dews  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  house  hurt  the  constitution  of  this  poor  couple,  and  the 
regular  periodical  fevers  which  visit  them  are  hastening  them  and 
their  children  loan  early  dissolution. — WerR  it  not  for  this,  who 
would  not  envy  them  the  monarchy  of  their  little  iiland  ;  the  tranquil- 
lity of  their  lives ;  and  the  innocence  of  their  pursuits ! 

At  Stubenville,  a  town  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  in  the  Ohio  state,  the  author  found  an  office 
for  the  sale  of  congress  lands,  '  whicli  brings  a  number  of 
purchasers,  and  at  times  makes  a  considerable  appearance 
of  activity.*  These  lands  were  ab6ut  twenty  years  ago  in 
the  possession  of  the  Indian  tribes,  from  whom  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  made  to  wrest  them  by  violence,  they  were  pur- 
chased by  congress  for  a  few  thousand  dollars,  a  few  trinkets 
and  an  annuity.  The  Indians  were  invited  to  form  a  settle- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detrail  and  along  the  waters 
of  the  Ontario  ;  the  possession  has  been  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States.  The  lands  which  the 
American  government  obtained  by  their  honest  bargain  with, 
the  Indians,  are  now  denominated  the  Ohio  state,  which  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  population.  "  This  slate  it 
'  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lakes  and  Canada  ;  on  the 
south  by  Ohio  river,  on  the  east  by  part  of  Pensylvania  and 
[New  York,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  ter/itory  which  in 
its  turn,  will  soon  become  a  stale/  The  towusof  Marcenna, 
and  Cincennall  are  large  and  rising  into  commercial  emi- 
nence.— No  slavery  is  tolerated  in  this  state.  In  the  last 
ten  years  tiie  population  hcs  experienced  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  said  to  excel  the 
rest  of  their  count; » men,  in  manners,  in  virtue,  and  in  in- 
dustry. 

At  the  town  of  VVheeling,wh!ch  is  eighty  two  miles  by  water 
from  Pittsburg,the  author  gives  a  most  deplorable  account  of 
the  profligacy  and  brutality  </,  the  inhabitants.  The  place  it- 
■elf,  whicii  was  formerly  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  peopled  by  out- 
laws, swindlers,  thieves,  and  criminals  of  every  description. 
Since  the  extension  of  the  frontier  of  the  United  State3,a  bet- 
ter sort  of  people  has  been  gradually  introduced,  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  corrupt  mass  remains.  The  author  gives 
several  instances  of  the  unprincipled  debauchery,  cruelty,  and 
violence  which  still  prevail.  His  account  of  a  battle  be- 
tween a  Virginian  and  a  Kehtuckey  man.  who  agreed  to  fight 
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'  rough  and  tumble  *  or  '  tear  and  rend,'  exceeds  in  point  o^ 
barb.irofis  atrocily  ev  ry  thing  that  the  dome-ilic  annals  of 
inf>d  rn  Burope  could  supply.  The  Kentuckey  man,  who 
was  tlie  stronger  man  oF  ihe  two,  had  nevpriheless  his  eyes 
abiolulely  torn  from  their  nckpts  bv  fhe  superior  akill  of  his 
antrigoni^t.  Mr.  Ashe  was  lold  tha"  few  days  elapsed  with- 
out some  exhibition  of  this  wild-beast  mode  of  fighting  to 
gratify  the  American  amntenrs  of  this  muiilatino:  art. — On  en- 
tering the  ball  room  at  VVl;eeiing.  the  author  found  it  filled 
with  persons  at  cards,  drinking,  smoaking,  dancing,  See.  ; 
and  the  festival  was  concluded  with  a  scene  of  outrage  and 
confusion,  greater  than  attends  eren  the  opening  of  Bartho- 
lomew-fair in  this  metropolis. 
A  mail  coach  is  established 

*  from  Philadelphia  to  Lexington  in  Kentuckey,  through  Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,  and  Cbitocoihe,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  to  be  performed  by  contract  in  fifteen  days.  Small  inns  are 
to  be  found  every  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  route.  They  are  gene- 
rally log  huts  of  one  apartment,  and  the  entertaincient  consists  of 
bacon,  whiskey,  and, Indian  bread.  Let  those  who  despise  tkis  bill 
of  fare  remember  that  seven  years  since  ihis  road  was  called  the  Wil- 
derness, and  travellers  had  to  encamp,  find  their  own  provisio»s,and 
with  great  difijculty  secure  their  horses  from  panthers  and  wolves. 
Another  remark  is  to  be  made  on  this  gnat  road.  Directly  on  as- 
cending the  mouniain  in  the  rear  of  Wheeling  an  immense  deep  andi 
gloomy  valley  appears  in  view  ;  twelve  miles  long,  by  from  two  to 
six  broad.  It  is  compleatly  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  through 
which  there  is  but  one  small  pass,  serving  for  the  current  of  the 
water  of  a  beautiful  creek  that  traverses  the  valley  twelve  different 
times  in  search  of  a  level  to  facilitate  its  course  to  the  Ohio  and  the 
sea.  The  road  crosses  the  creek  at  every  traverse,  and,  for  the  en- 
tire length  is  nearly  a  perfect  plain,  adorned  with  tree*  of  the  most 
sumptuous  growth  ;  with  corn  and  wheat  of  an  unexampled  luxuri* 
ance,  and  encircled  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  whose  sum- 
mits of  eternal  verdure  are  often  embraced  by  the  clouds.  The  soil, 
composed  of  decayed  vegetable  substances,  and  putrid  animal  re- 
mains, appears  like  a  fine  garden  mould;  it  is,  from  three  to  six- 
teen feet  deep,  and  judging  from  the  channel  of  the  creek,  is  depo- 
sited on  gravel  and  limestone  rock.  There  are  eight  settlers  on  this 
enchanting  spot, who  have  to  regret  nothing  but  the  too  transient  visits 
of  the  sun,  who  in  his  meridian  glory  looks  down  on  this  little  world, 
sheds  upon  it  his  most  fervid  rays,  until  intercepted  by  the  mountains, 
towards  the  south  he  sets  in  the  vigour  of  the  day.* 

Marietta,  which  is  likely  to  become  a  town  of  considerable 
importance,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  great  Mus- 
kingum with  the  Ohio.  This  place  is  chiefly  peopled  by 
New  EnglanderS;  whose  austerity  of  manners  forms  a  strik- 
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ing  contraH  with  llie  dissolute  lives  of  the  settleri  at  Wheel- 
ing. '  The  inhabitants  of  Marietta,  are  said  to  be  the  first, 
who  have  exported  the  prodnce  oi  the  Ohio  country  in  ves- 
sels ut  their  own  buildiiifj:/  Marietta  possesses  an  academy, 
court  hou>e,  prison,  and  church.  The  last  edifice  seems  a 
rarity  in  tijese  parts  ;  for  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  be- 
tween ihn  place  and  Pittsburg,  which  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  distant.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  rigidly 
enforced;  and  unremitting  industry  and  the  vigilant  pursuit 
of  gain  are  substituted  for  the  mobs,  tlje  fighting,  the  racing, 
the*  rough  and  tnmbling*  for  which  the  town  of  Wheeling 
is  renowned.  The  banks,  hills,  and  head-waters  of  the  Mus- 
kingum are  «aid  to  exhibit  numerous  monuments  of  Indian 
antiquity.— The  author,  who  was  prompted  to  make  some  re- 
searches in  the  neighbourhood,  discovered  a  vault,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  he  found  a  *  beautiful  tessellated  pavement 
of  small  coloured  stones,  the  colours  and  stones  arranged  ia 
such  a  manner  as  to  express  harmony  and  shades,  and  to 
pourtray  the  full  length  figure  of  a  warrior,  under  whose  feet 
a  snake  was  exhibited  in  ample  folds.'  Mr.  A.  makes  some 
remarks  on  Indian  archeology  ;  in  which  as  in  others  on 
that  subject,  conjecture  furnishes  no  small  part  of  the 
proof. 

One  of  the  author's  servants,  Cuff,  possessed  great  imita- 
tive powers ;  which  he  had  learned  among  his  Indian  brethren, 
and  which  more  than  once  stood  his  master  in  great  stead. 
He  copied  very  exactly  the  several  distinctive  sounds  of  the 
beasts  and  birds  both  wild  and  tame. 

*  The  turkeys  acknowledged  his  voice,  and  the  life  of  one  of  them 
paid  for  their  credulity.  He  brought  me  a  fine  turkey  of  the  last 
year,  fat,  and  weighing  about  sixteen  pounds.  As  the  night  was 
well  set  in  and  the  day  had  been  laborious,  no  time  was  lost  in  pre- 
paring supper,  that  is  in  broiling  a  part  of  the  turkey  on  some  bright 
embers,  and  laying  it  on  some  green  leaves  before  us,  with  some  good 
biscuit  and  a  bottle  of  water  from  an  adjacent  spring.  I  relished  this 
primitive  tenterlainment  as  well  as  any  of  the  sumptuous  banquets  it 
has,  at  tim68,  fallen  to  my  lot  to  partake  of  in  Europe. 

*  The  wild  turkey  is  excellent  food,  and  has  this  remarkable  pro- 
perty,  that  tliefat  is  never  offensive  to  the  stomach. 

*  When  Kentuckey  was  first  settled,  it  abounded  with  turkeys  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  settlers  said  the  light  was  often  interrupted  by 
them.  Though  this  may  be  considered  a  figure,  still  it  is  well 
known  that  they  were  extremely  numerous,  so  much  so  that  he  was 
•sfeeraed  an  indifferent  sportsman  who  could  not  kill  a  dozen  in  a  day. 
Even  at  this  time  they  are  sold  in  Lexington  for  half  a  dollar  a  pair. 
They  are,  notwithstanding,  becoming  very  scarce,  and,  addicted  as  all 
classes  of  people  in  that  state  are  to  an  intemperate  predilection  for 
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destroying  every  living  aboriginal  creature,  their  total  extinction 
must  be  near  at  hand.  They  yet  :i bound  in  this  Ohio  state,  and  pos* 
fibl)  will,  for  many  years  ;  till  it  becomes  more  peopled, 

*  1  cannot  pretend  that  wild  turkeys  differ  in  any  striicing  manner 
from  the  domestic  ones  I  have  every  where  seen,  except  the  length 
of  their  wings  ;  their  superior  plumage,  their  attitude  and  lively  ex- 
pression in  walking.  The  cock  too  has  a  beard  composed  of  about 
ont  hundred  hairs  which  hangs  in  a  streamer  from  under  the  beak. 
The  hnii  is  thicker  than  a  pig's  bristle,  and  the  length  accords  with 
the  age.  In  the  young  the  beard  is  haidly  perceptible,  in  the  old  it 
descends  more  than  half  a  foot.  1  have  killed  a  wild  turkey  cock 
which  weighed  thirty  pounds  and  whose  beard  was  ten  inches  long  : 
the  flesh  was  execrable,  nearly  as  hard  as  iron,  and  as  black  as  jet. 
The  y<>ungonthe  contrary  are  white  and  tender,  delicate  meat,  and 
of  exquisite  flavour.  , 

*  Wi'd  turkeys  are  gregarious.  The  flocks  from  fifty  to  sixty. 
They  are  migratory.  They  winter  to  the  southward  and  return  in 
thespriiig  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  woods,  where  they  construct 
thtir  nestb  with  such  care  and  concealment,  that  few  instances  ever 
occur  of  the  tggs  or  young  being  found.  Where  eggs  have  been  ob- 
tainni  and  hau  bed  under  a  domestic  turkey,  the  young  shew  great 
disposition  lo  thrive  and  remain  about  the  house  very  contentedly 
till  their  first  spring,  when  they  rise,  without  indicating  a  previous 
talent  for  flying,  into  the  air,  take  a  few  circles  round  the  heads  of 
their  old  friends,  and  make  for  a  wildernefs  whence  they  never  more 
return.' 

The  Indians  unite  the  offices  of  physician  and  of  priest, 
and  in  this  double  character,  they  obtain  a  paramount  influ- 
ence over  the  people.  In  lhis_,  as  has  been  so  much  the  case 
in  other  countries,  they  profess  a  supernatural  intercourse 
with  the  '  great  spirit/  and  aflfect  to  work  miraculous  cures. 
By  the  knowledge  which  they  obtain  of  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  certain  plants  they  are  enabled  to  heal  wounds  and 
remove  diseases.  But  as  the  application  of  the  remedy  it 
always  accoinpanied  with  a  certain  superstitious  ceremo- 
nial^ and  aided  by  mysterious  ejaculations,  shrieks,  and  con- 
tortions, the  btnefit,  which  ensues,  is  ascribed  rather  to  the 
magic  ritual  which  is  practised  than  to  the  physical  means 
which  are  used.  Has  not  ipmc  •  the  same  thing  taken  place 
in  all  ages  and  all  ciimes  ?  ^  le  Indians  impute  to  the 
charms  of  the  priest  those  effects  which  result  from  the  na- 
tural remedies,  which  experience  has  taught.  Tiiese  persons 
are  particularly  celebrated  for  the  antidotes  wich  which 
they  are  acquainted  against  the  bite  of  venomous  reptiles. 
One  ot  the  antidotes  which  they  have  discovered,  they  im- 
part to  the  tribe,  which  enables  them  to  sleep  with  the  ut- 
most security  in  the  open  air. 
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'  Tht'y  also  Instiiirt  the  whole  tribe  in  a   manner  of  sleeping  in 
llie  open  ill r,  Jintl  in  ilie  utmost  s;ifely,  ihouoh  surrounded  by  snakes, 
not  one  oiwhicii  dare  approach  them.     Tlie  insfruction  consists  in 
taking  a  slick  «nd  leaves  from  a  certain  tree  ;   with    the  pc^utt  of  the 
»tick  (lescfibe  a  ring  round  the  sleeping-ground  ;   place    on    the    rttjg 
the  U'aves,  and  on   doing  this   perform    certain    ceremonies.     This 
process  to  be  renewed  at  intervals  of  waking.     This  is  all   the  know- 
le^ige  they  impart  to  the  tribe,  and  this  is  highly  eflficacious  and  valu- 
able ;  for,  rejecting  the  foUy  of  the  use  of  words  and  exorcism,  merely 
given  to  convey  a  high  notion  of  superior  power,    the  antidotes  and 
herbs  pointed  out  are  certain  cures,  and  the  simple  action  ofdrawing 
a  line  vrjih  a  black  ash  sticky  and  strcsvingon  the  line  some   leaves  c^ 
the  s:ime  tree,  is  knowji  lo  be  entirely  sufficient  to  hinder  Biiy  snakd* 
from  crossing  the  line,  and  to  deter  him  Irom  interrupting  any  thinj 
within  side  of  it.      So  great  is  their  terror  to  this  timber,   that    they' 
are  never  known  to  inhabit  where  it  grows  ;  and  if  a  branch  of  black 
ash  be  suddenly  cast  before  a  rattle-snake,  apprehension  and   fear  in- 
stantly seize  him;,  his  rattle  ceases;    his  passion  subsides  ;    and 
groveling,  timid,  yet  disquiet,  he  takes  a  large  circuit  to  pass  th« 
branch,  or,  more  probably,  entirely  retires.' 

Some  parts  of  the  following  relation,  do  great  credit  to  the 
descriptive  powers  of  Mr.  Ashe  : 

*  On  hearfngra}' dog  baric' as  if  at  an  object  he  durst  not  sprio;^' 
upon,  and  at  the  same  lime  hearing  a  quick  and  irritated  rattle,  I  pa&s- 
edio  the  direction  of  the  noise,  and    found   the  dog  running    at  and 
fro^^a  rattle-snake,  whose  head  stood  erect    about   four    feet    from 
a  coil  of  several  folds,  and  whose  tail,  moving  with    rapid  vibration, 
Avas disengaged  from  the  coil  to  emit  a  warning   or   deadly  sound. 
The  dog  refused  to  be  called  otf,  and  in  proportion  as  he  barked  and 
r^in  inaml  ofi",  the  snake  encreased  in  ag;itatton   and   fury— at  times 
feigning  to  strike,  and  others  casting  off  a  wind  of  his  coil,  awaiting  ' 
a  grand  opportunity  of  striking  in  reality.     He  omitted    his    crimsdn 
tongue  with  great  velocity,  his  eyes  glared  fire,  his  head  swelled  ^o.a 
violent  degree,  and  his  throat  shone  in  great  variety  of  beautiful    aQ.dx 
vtvid  colours.     He  had  arrived  at  the  acmej)f  his  choler  ;  he    vf^i^, 
even  poising  himself  with  the  determination  to  give   the  fatal    blovtr*,  ' 
when,  attachment  to  my  dog,  sijiking  all  considerations   of  persona^l 
safety,  1  rushed  on  and    dragged    him    off.     The    poor  Mandanean 
todk  the  same  eventful  instant  to  strike  the  snake  with    a   long   stick 
he  had  prepared  for  the  purpose.     The  first  blow  brought  him  down, 
but  with  unimpaired  vigour,  till  he  fastened  on   the   slick,  with   the 
intention  of  wreaking  (;n  it  the  whole  of  his  wrath    and    vengeance. 
So  much  was  he  occupied  by  ihis  determined  spirit,  and  engaged  on 
the  stick,  that  Cuff,  on  giving  him  a  blow  or  two  more,  run   in   and 
struck  his' head  off  with  the  axe.      The  last  act  produced  a   Iiorrid 
effect,  the  body,   preserving  all   the  piinciples  of  life,   described  a 
sphere  from  the  ground  under  which  a  man  could  pass;  it  theti  as- 
sumed as  many  undulations  as  its  length  and  volume  would   allow, 
Crit.   Rbv.  V'ol.  17.  Juti/,\>iO0>  S 
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and  finally  rolled  along  the  earth  till  it  came  in  contact  with  a  tree^ 
round  which  it  once  more  coiled,  and  against  which  it  beat  its  extre- 
mities with  a  violence  that  soon  destroyed  the  power  of  action  and 
resistance,  and  left  the  creature  with  unfolded  involutions,  exaninvate 
round  the  r»ot  of  the  tree.* 

In  Letter  XVIII.  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  fall  of  Galliopolis,  a  French  settlement  on 
the  Ohio.— This  settlement  assumed  a  very  flourishing  ap- 
pearance for  the  first  two  years.  But  the  incipient  hopes  of 
the  colony  were  blasted  by  subsequent  disappointments. 
When  the  author  visited  this  spot,  he  found  it  likely  to  be 
once  more  sh-oi'ded  by  the  gloom  of  its  primitive  woods. 
Only  about  sixteen  families  remain  out  of  five  hundred  who 
came  into  the  country  a  few  years  before,  cheated  with  de- 
lusive hopes  of"  permanent  felicity  !  !  !  Mr.  Ashe  says  that 
PC  place  was  ever  chosen  with  less  judgment  ;  the  soil  wai 
deficient  in  fertility,  and  the  situation  was  very  unfavourable 
to  health 

Fro-M  Galliopolis  the  author  pursued  his  voyage  to  the  mouth 
of  tfieGuai  Sandy  river,  where  »he  state  of  Virginia  ends, 
and  tlidi  of  Kenluckey  begins.  This  point,  which  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  favourable  for  a  trading  town,  is  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  distant  from  L<xmi<ion  the  capital  of  Keninckey. 
The  author  complains  that  the  descriptions,  which  have  been 
given  of  this  land  of  promise ,  this  Cfirihly  elysinm,  have  been 
full  of  falsehood  and  exaggeration.  With  the  exception  of 
a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  tract  of  about  sixty  miles  long 
and  thiriy  br(jad  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  the  remainder, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  rugged,  mountainous  and  barren, 
•eems  to  (  ff^r  but  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  and  of  course, 
but  few  attractions  for  the  res'dence  of  man. 

In  p.  101.  vol.  ii.  the  author  says: 

*  Our  notice  was  frequently  attracted  by  a  number  of  hogs  rang- 
ing in  a  wild  fitale.  They  multiply  to  a  great  degree,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  wolves  have  no  objection  to  their  flebb,  and  that  pan- 
thers consider  them  as  their  nicest  diet.  In  this  natural  state  thej 
attain  considerable  courage  and  ferocity,  to  which,  perhaps,  their 
multiplication  and  safety  may  be  attributed.  The  sows  we  met  witk 
were  savage  to  such  a  degree  that  they  firmly  stood  between  us  and 
their  young,  till  the  latter  scampered  off  and  concealed  themselve* 
with  a  skill  which  baffled  the  minutest  search.  When  a  litter  is  dis- 
covered and  attacked  by  a  panther,  the  old  sow  stands  all  the  brunt, 
and  maintains  a  fight  of  sufficient  duration  to  allow  the  young  f 
disperse,  though  often  at  the  expense  of  her  own  life.  Hogs  at- 
tract so  many  wild  beasts  about  a  house,  that  Mr.  G.  ha$  given 
over  keeping  any  in  a  domestic  way.  When  he  lays  up  his  winter 
provision,  he  selects  hogs  from  the  wood,  and  considers  their  flesW 
ich  more  delicate  than  that  of  home  fed  pork.     Their  food  ia 
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the  woodi  consist!  generally  of  acorns,  nuts,  berries  an(1  roots,  and 
occasion»lly  on  vermin,  reptiles,  and  snakes,  of  which  last  thty  ar» 
extruvaganlly  fond/ 

At  Maysville,  Mr.  Ashe  procured  a  iiorse,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  Lexington.  On  his  way  he  passed  through 
part  of  thj  country  which  has  been  described  by  Imiay,  as 
a  lawn  of  verdure  and  of  flowers,  but  where  the  author 
tound  nothing  but  sterile  mountains,  with  intervals  of  deep 
ravines  and  swamps.  The  aulhor  very  properly  reprobates 
the  cruelty  of  such  fictions,  which  have  beguiled  many  an 
emigrant  into  an  abyss  of  ruin  and  despair  !  Mr.  A.  passed 
the  night  at  Millersburgh  ;  and  next  morning  rode  to  break- 
fast at  Paris^  which  ^s  about  ei^ht  miles  distant* 

The  author  *  arrived  at  Paris  at  so  early  an  hour  that  few  of  the  fa- 
mily were  stirring, and  no  breakfast  appeared  likely  to  be  had  for  some 
lime.  This  reminded  me  of  a  very  disagreeable  cust(.m  prevailing  all 
ihrongh  America.  No  iadtvidual  traveller  can  get  breakfast,  dinner, 
or  supper,  at  times  of  his  own  choosing.  He  must  wait  for  the  fa- 
mily hours,  and  till  sill  the  strangers  asseml)le  and  sit  down  together. 
Those  who  arrive  after  this  species  of  public  breakfast,  have  t »  wait 
for  dinner,  and  such  as  miss  the  dinner-hour  must  fast  till  night. 
They  have  other  customs  calculated  also  to  annoy  ;  for  instance,  on 
entering  the  Paris  inn,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  have  breakfast  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  I  had  to  reach  Lexington  to  dinner.  And  to  expe- 
dite the  breakfast,  I  begged  to  have  nothing  prepared  but  tea  or  cof- 
fee. These  instructions  availed  me  nothing.  Children  were  dis- 
patched after  fowls  which  took  to  the  gardens  and  fields,  in  vain  to 
prolong  their  minutes,  which  were  numbered,  they  were  caught, 
plucked,  and  put  on  the  fire,  part  of  which  was  previously  occupied 
baking  bread,  frying  ham,  &c.  ^c.  After  the  expiration  ot  two 
hours, a  table  was  set  out  with  knives,  forks,  pickles,  &c.  &c.  covered 
with  several  dishes  of  cold  and  hot  meat,  while  the  tea  was  held  at  a 
distance, to  be  handed  at  inrervals/or  drink.  I  made  my  breakfast  on 
tea  and  heavy  hot  brick5,and  could  not  resist  telling  the  hiiidladv  that 
she  would  have  spared  hersi-lfmuch  trouble  and  given  me  much  time, 
had  she  made  but  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  first  instance.  She  (observed, 
that  might  be,  but  that  she  was  always  used  to  do  as  she  had  done, 
and  altered  her  ways  for  nobody.  I  asked  her  what  was  to  pay,  and 
cast  a  dollar  upon  the  table,  enraged  at  the  low  state  of  some  minds, 
their  attachment  to  wrong,  and  determination  to  persist  m  evil  and 
dull  l\abits,  which  they  know  to  be  adverse  to  their  prosperity  and 
improvement.  She  took  up  the  dollar,  and  pitching  it  to  a  negro, 
desired  him  to  chop  it.  *  Chop  it  !  ma'am,  1  want  it  changed.'  She 
made  no  reply,  but,  going  to  the  man,  desired  him  to  chop  out  of 
the  dollar  one  quarter  and  one  eight  ;  in  other  words,  to  cut  out  her 
charge  of  one  shilling  and  threepence  for  my  breakfast,  and  nine- 
pence  for  my  horse.  The  man  did  this  with  great  dexterity,  and 
returned  m«  the  dollar,  with  nearly  one  fourth  cut  out,  with  an  angl« 
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running  to  the  middle,  which  gave  it  -he  appearance  of  three  fourfhi 
of  a  circle.  Lf^arniug  that  this  was  the  legal  mode  ot  procuring 
chi:nge,  I  got  the  same  dexte  rc^us  person  to  transform  a  couple  more 
doiiars  with  his  chissel,  into  quarter55,  eighths,  and  sixteenths.  He 
executed  that  service  in  a  few  moments  ;  I  received  a  handful  of 
smal!  change,  which  I  found  of  advantage  on  the  road»' 

The  author  found  the  country  between  Paris  and  Lexing- 
ton to  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  fertility  ;  but  yet  not  cul- 
tivated, as  he  says,  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  one  en- 
closed acre  to  a  thousand  waste.  Lexington  is  situated  in 
a  valley  in  that  portion  of  Kenluckey  which  has  been  extol- 
led for  its  paradisaical  beauty  and  enjoyments.  The  town 
consists  of  about  three  hundred  houses  auanged  in  streets  in- 
tersecting each  other  at  right  angles. 

*  The  inhabitants  shew  demonstrations  of  civiliation  ;  but  at  par- 
ticular times,  on  Sundays  and  market-da^s  they  give  a  loose  to  their 
dispositions,  and  exhibit  many  traits  that  should  exclusively  belong 
to  untutored  savages.  Their  churches  have  never  been  finished,  ancj 
they  have  ail  the  glass  struck  out  by  boys  in  the  dayc  and  the  inside 
torn  up  by  rogues  and  probtitutes  who  frequent  them  at  night.' 

T)issipation  seems  not  to  be  unknown  at  Lexington  ;  for 
the  author  says  that  drinking  and  gambling,  at  bilhavds  and 
cards,  are  very  prevalent;  and  that*  every  idle  hour  is  spent 
at  taverns  and  billiard  rooms.' — The  aristocracy  of  wealth 
has  begun  to  rear  its  head  in  this  democratic  elysium.  *  The 
present  belter  sort  of  persons,  says  the  author,'  consist  of 
six  or  eight  families,  who  live  in  a  handsome  irianner,  keep  li- 
'cery  servantf,  and  admit  no  persons  to  their  tables  of  vulgar 
manners  or  suspicious  character. '-^The  market  is  said  to  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  article  of  provisions  except 
ilsh  ;  and  the  best  taverns  charge  *  no  more  than  half  a  dol- 
lar a  day  for  lodging  and  three  repasts,  each  of  wUich  con- 
sists of  a  profusion  of  meat  and  game,  with  vegetables  of 
various  sorts.'— But  the  author  thinks  that  the  prosperity  of 
this  place  is  likely  to  decline.  The  tide  of  emigration, 
which  once  set  in  here  very  strong  from  the  cast  lias  taken 
a  different  direction. — The  temperature  of  the  climate  is"  re- 
presentediis  generally  mild  :  but  still  Mr.  Ashe  asserts  that 
the  situation  is  not  favourable  to  health.  Great  collections  of 
mcphitic  vapour  are  said  to  be  rolled  into  the  contiguous  at- 
mosphere from  the  extensive  swamps  and  stagnant  waters 
of  the  south  and  the  west. 

*  The  soil  round  Lexington  is  from  one  to  thirty  feet  deep— the 
bottom  throughout  the  whole  sta^e  a  solid  bed    of  lirae.tone.     The 


Hf-jis  of  creoks  Jin<i  51  reams  are  solid  liim'^ton-' :  :uij  (i.f  ivciUackey 
river  runs  tl»rt)Ugh  a  natural  canal,  whose  perptiiJiculHr  sides  of 
"lie  huiulrc'.l  fVct  high  are  coinptjsed  of  Jiineblone  rock.  The  farms 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  Lexington  •aw  very  neut,  and  many  of  tliein  nifect 
tIic  Knglisli  m:mner.  The  pr  )iluce  h  great,  the  price  li»vv.  Fhour 
ihiee  tjollars  per  barrel — Corn  one  shilling  per  biwiliel.  The  distri- 
butioli  of  uHier  is  very  une({ual  through  the  state.  The  greateit 
pan  of  the  farms  have  none  but  what  ihey  procure  from  wtlU  cut 
through  the  limrslone  rock,  several  feet  thick,  and  through  strata  of 
clay  and  gravel  «»f  infinile  l»ard  labor.  The  wells,  in  general,  descend 
sixty  feot.  Gardens  produce  with  great  and  excellt-nt  abundance. 
Melons,  cucumbers,  &:c.  grow  in  the  open  air,  without  manure  or 
attention.  Grapes  cluster  in  the  woods,  and  peaches  and  pomegra- 
nates flcuiibh  in  the  corn  fields.' 

The  town  of  Cincinnati,  to  which  ihe  author  proceeded, 
down  the  Ohio  from  Limestone,  appears  lo  be  rapidly  rising 
into  a  place  of  jL^reat  traffic  and  importance.  The  adjacent 
country  has  become  a  I'dvourile  point  of  emigration,  not 
only  from  America  but  from  E'jrope.  In  the  year  preceding 
that  in  which  Mr.  A.  was  at  this  place,  no  Jess  than  seven- 
teen thousand  contracts  were  made  at  the  office  for  the  sale 
of  congress  lands. — The  society  in  this  town,  like  that  in 
most  other  parts  of  America  isof  a  very  heterogeneous  kind. 
The  characteristic  features  are  as  vtftiotis  as  the  discordant 
parts  of  vvhi(!h  it  is  composed.  Here  are  parsimonious  Dutch, 
prodigal  Irish,  and  volatile  Frenci),  witfi  a  mongrel  breed  of 
selfish  and  profligate  Americans.  Much  lime  must  elapse 
before  these  jarring  atoms  can  coalesce  into  a  consistent 
mass,  so  as  to  form  any  thing  like  a  unity  of  national  cha- 
racter. Mr.  A.  says  that  the  town  of  Cincinnati  is  built  on 
the  site  of  an  Indian  settlement  of  great  extent  and  anti- 
quity. Our  traveller  here  mentions  a  curious  fact;  from 
which  he  deduces  some  inferences  to  which  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  all  our  readers  will  readily  assent. Some  -work- 
men digging  for  a  well, after  penetrating  lo  the.depih  of  sixty 
feel  without  finding  any  water,  came  to  a  substance  which 
obstructed  the  prosecution  of  their  labours.  On  clearing 
the  surface  they  discovered  the  object  to  be  the  '  slump  of 
a  tree  which  had  been  cut  down  with  an  axe.  The  incisions 
of  an  axe  were  perfectly  visible,  and  '  the  chips  made  by  iti 
action^  Jay  scattered  about  its   roots!'     Hence  our  travtller 


'  1st.  That  tiie  tree  was  undoubtedly  antediluvian. 

'2n(l.  That  the  river  now  called  tiie  Ohio  dul  not  exist  anterior 
to  tjhe.  delu;;e,  in  as  much  as  the  remains  of  ijU^  ,  tree  were  found 
firmly  rooted,  in  iheir  original  position,  several  feet  below  the  bed  oi 
that  river. 
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*  3(1.  That  America  was  peopled  before  the  flood,  as  appears 
from  the  action  of  the  axe,  and  the  cutling  down  of  the  tree. 

*4'h.  That  the  antediluvian  Americans  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  and  properties  of  iron,  of  the  advantage  and  knowledge  of 
which  the  flood  deprived  their  descendants,  and  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  same  flood  swept  off  every  individual  from  whorc 
that  knowledge  might  be  derived/ 

After  passing;  through  a  delightful  country  Mr.  A.  reachcc 
the  lown  of  Driiyton,  which  is  situated  on  a  point  of  lane 
formed  h\  tfie  junction  of  the  Mad  and  the  great  Miam 
rivers,  tie  rode  forty  miles  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Ma( 
rWer,  and  leiurned  by  the  left,  and  says  that  he 

never  beheld  a  tract  of  land  so  favored  by  nature,  and  so  suscep. 
*jbU'  of  improvement  by  ait.  Nearly  the  whole  tract  is  a  chain  ot 
prairies  partially  ob>cured  from  each  other  by  groves  of  magnificent 
trees,  and  shrubberies  diffusing  every  species  of  perfume,  and  exhi- 
biting the  bloom  and  radiance  of  every  flwwer.  Among  the  trees 
the  spientlid  magntjlia  and  lulip  are  found,  and  among  the  shrubs 
are  seen,  the  allhea,  arbutus,  honey-locust,  and  various  other  aro» 
matics.  The  uncultivated  portions  of  the  prairies  abound  in  flowen 
of  such  luxuriance  and  height,  that,  in  riding  through,  it  is  often 
necrssary  t»)  turn  them  from  the  face  with  the  whip;  and  the  gene- 
ral herbage,  plants,  and  flowers,  rise  to  the  saddle  skirts.  The 
most  conspicuous  flowers  were,  the  geranium,  holy-oak,  and  passion- 
fljwer,  to  which  the  sweet  pea  and  many  blossoming  creepers  ran 
up  and  closely  adhered.  These  prairies  were  formerly  the  favorite 
resort  of  buflfaloes,  but  the  wanton  carnage  committed  amoHg  their 
droves,  has  made  them  retreat  and  pass  indignant  to  less  savage 
lands.  Some  few  herds  of  deer  still  linger  in  their  favorite  haunt, 
and  at  this  season  browse  in  safety  under  the  protection  of  the  pas- 
ture which  effectually  covers  them  fn^m  sioht.  The  little  humming 
birds  alone  retain  their  empire  over  the  flowery  waste  ;  like  bees, 
thev  fly  from  blossom  to  blossom,  nor  heed  the  traveller  who  stops 
to  j'dmire  their  burnished  plumage  and  diminutive  structure,  dis- 
placing in  their  nature  the  utmost  harmony  in  expression,  and  the 
greatest  chastity  in  taste.' 


*  The  banks  of  the  river  are  settling  with  unparalleled  success, 
and  the  title  of  all  the  a(!jacent  lands  is  already  bought  Up  from 
Congress  by  individuals  and  by  speculators,  who  propose  selling 
again  at  an  advance*!  price.  Alost  of  the  priarie-grounds  are  now 
as  high  as  fn  m  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre, and  the  wood-land  ad- 
joining the  river  sells  at  from  five  to  sixteen  dojlars  per  acre.  I  visited 
At  least  one  hundied  farms,  and  found  the  inhabitants  in  the  possession 
ofaliun  iiinte  ofev -ry  coinm>  n  necessary, and  every  absolute  comfort 
essential  t  -  a  modest  and  unassuming  life.  Nor  does  their  situation 
or  tcmptatons  s  igiest  any  jjesires  but  what  may  be  gratified  by  the 
humble  means  within  their  rea'ch.     There  appeared   no  manner   of 
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liiscontent  among  them,  and  no  material  flifference  of  rank  orfortuna 
to  excite  it.  You,  who  have  been  always  accustom^J  to  the 
refinement  of  luxury,  will  scarce  be  able  to  conceive  how  thes« 
settlers,  with  no  other  clothing  than  coarse  home-made  apparel, 
with  no  other  shelter  but  a  log  house  constructed  with  the  rudest 
art,  and  with  no  food  but  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  destitute  of 
coffee,  tea,  wine,  and  foreign  spirits,  can  enjoy  any  hapipiness  ;  and 
yet,  as  I  observed, to  judge  from  their  manners,  language,  and  ex» 
ternal  appearance,  their  state  may  be  envied  by  the  wealthy  of  the 
most  refined  nations,  because  their  forgetfulness  or  ignorance  of 
txtravagant  desires  and  vicious  pursuits,  excludes  every  wisU 
beyond  their  present  situation,  and  leaves  them  virtuous  and 
kappy/ 

The  first  intimation  which  the  author  received  ot  the 
approach  to  Louisville,  was,  he  says,  the  roaring  of  the 
falls,  which  reached  hiin  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 
The  town  stands  about  two  miles  above  the  falli,  on  a  high 
and  level  bank  of  the  Ohio.  The  prospect  is  said  to  be 
beautiful ;  but  the  un healthfullness  of  the  situation  represses 
the  hope  that  the  town  will  cfontinue  to  flourish  or  increase. 
Louisville  is  seventy  miles  from  Lexington,  and  about  seven 
hundred  by  land  from  Philadelphia.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  to  be  universally  addicted  to  gambling  and  drinking  ; 
the  predominance  of  which  vices  is  strongly  indicative  of 
8(^lfishness  and  barbarism.  Were  we  to  juclge  of  the  stock 
of  American  virtue  from  the  representations  of  Mr.  Ashe, 
or  of  other  travellers,  we  should  pronounce  it  to  be  very 
small.  In  Letter  XX[X.  the  author  gives  an  account  of  no 
less  than  thirty-eight  species  of  snakes,  which  must  be  truly 
terrible  to  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinily  of  these  dangerous 
reptiles. 

In  Letter  XXXL  Mr.  A.  describes  a  cave,  which  lie  dis- 
covered in  a  rock  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  a  little  above  the 
water  when  high.  The  entrance  was  shaded  by  catalpa 
trees.  Our  traveller  resolved  to  explore  it.  He  found  it 
to  be  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  forty  feet  high.  Tiie  en- 
trance is  a  semicircular  arch  of  ninety  feet  at  its  base, 
and  forty-five  in  its  perpendicular.  The  floor  is  level  to 
the  centre,  and  rises  in  steps  to  the  sides,  like  seats  in  the 
pit  of  a  theatre.  The  walls  exhibit  many  hieroglyphics,  in 
the  Indian  manner.  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  the  author 
discerned  a  perpendicular  passage  of  fourteen  feet  through 
which  he  ascended  into  an  apartment  of  greater  magntude. 
The  roof,  which  was  supported  by  natural  pillars^  seemed 
wrought  out  into  innumerable  figures  and  ornaments,  which 
were  formed  by  perpetual  distillations  of  a  petrifying  stream. 
At  the  end  of  the  cave  there  was  a  descent  to  another  of  verj 
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great  depth.  One  part  of  this  gloomy  apartment  w^s  filled 
with  a  heap  of  human  bones,  and  some  torminy;  a  complete 
skeleton,  ^onie  of  these  persons  must  have  been  murdered, 
and  oiheis  probably  died  of  want.  Mr.  A.  whose  light  had 
gone  out,  fired  a  pistol  for  bh  trusly  Indian  who  was  below, 
to  attend.  Beams  of  light  issued  from  the  lower  cave  and 
in  a  moment  after  his  Indian  appeared,  'rising  through  the 
orifice  with  a  torcli  in  one  hand,  and  a  sabre  in  the  other, 
and  exclaiming,  okima,  Gkima,  sfuiguitehs,  my  chief,  my 
chief,  have  a  strong  heart.*  The  gloom  receded  from  the 
rising  light,  the  columns  displayed  their  massy  forms,  and 
the  ample  roof  showed  its  glittering  distillations.  In  a 
recess  in  the  side  of  this  cave  the  author  found  a  low  passage 
through  which  he  made  his  way,  as  he  says,  into  '  a  deadlike 
asylum.'  Here  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  when  he  tells 
us  that  his  torch  grew  dim,  that  a  smell  of  sulphur  affected 
his  senses,  that  the  air  of  the  place  »took  fire,  and  that  all 
hell  seemed  to  burst  on  his  view,  when  he  *  made  bul  one 
spring  to  the  passage  thruu^  which  heentered  anda$caped 
mangled  and  bruised.* 

The  hieroglyphics  which  Mr.  A.  discovered  in  the  lower 
cave  were,  he  says,  the  following  : 

^  The  sun,  in  different  stages  of  rise  and  declension. — The  moon 
under  various  phases. — A  snake,  representing  an  orb,  biiing  his 
tail. — A  viper. — A  vulture. — Buzzards  tearing  out  the  bowels  of  a 
prostrate  m;in.— A  panther  held  by  the  ears,  by  a  child. — A  croco- 
dile.— Several  trees  and  shrubs. — A  fo.x.— r-A  curious  kind  of  Hydra 
serpent. — Two  doves. —  Many  bears. — Several  scorpions. — An 
eagle. — An  owl.— Some  quails. — Eight  representations  of  animals, 
which  are  now  unknown,  but  whose  former  existence  I  before 
asserted,  from  the  character  and  number  of  bones  I  have-  already 
described  to  have  been  found.  Three  out  of  the  eight  arc  like  the 
elephant  in  all  respects  except  the  tusk  and  tail.  'Jwo  more  reiem- 
ble  the  tyger,  one  a  wild  boar,  another  a  sloth,  and  the  last  appears 
a  creature  of  fancy,  being  a  quadrumane  instead  of  a  quadrupede; 
the  claw^s  ^>^'^^^  alike,  and  in  the  act  of  conveying  something  to  the 
mouth,  which  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  monster;  and  several  fine 
representations  of  men  and  women,  not  naked,  but  clothed  in  a 
manner  which  bespoke  in  the  Indian, much  of  the  costume  of  Greece 
and  Rome.* 

Our  traveller  concludes  that  the  Vhijlt  where  these  hierc- 
glyphics  were  found  constituted  formerly  '  a  place  of  worship 
and  a  sanctuary  of  Indian  priests.*  Those  huge  animals 
called  Mammoth,  formerly  inhabited  the  Tennassee,  where 
their  remains  are  often  found.  After  leaving  the  Tennassee 
the   author  passed  a  short  time  at  the   Shawaiiee  village 
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\pliich  consists  of  about  thirty  families.The  Shawanees  former- 
ly exhibited  a  numerous  population, who  were  able  to  maintain 
a  stubborn  contest  with  the  Americans.  They  w^re  the  first 
among  the  Indians  who  raised  the  hatchet,  and  the  last  who  ' 
buried  it  in  the  ground.  The  great  reduction  of  their  numbers 
may  be  ascribed  more  to  the  use^of  spirituous  liquors  than  to 
the  destruction  of  the  sword.  Four  millions»ot  Indians  are  said 
about  forty  years  ago  to  have  inhabited  the  Ohio  and  the 
tributary  s\ /earns  ;  but  this  once  mighty  assemblage  has  sunk 
to  abouUwo  thousand,  who  live  in  places  allotted  to  them  by 
ihe  stales.  Il  is  not  probable  that  America  will  long  preserve 
any  of  her  aboriginal  inhabitants.  This  conclusion  is  war- 
ranted by  the  experience  of  the  past. 

Mr.  A.  says   tha-t   the   faces  of  the   women    among  the 
jShiuvanees, 

y 

^  are  hamlsome,  and  their  hanrls  beautifully  small;  their  eyes  are 
large  am!  black  ;  th«  hair  also  black:  their  teelh  as  white  as  ivory, 
and  their  breath  as  pure  as  the  air  they  imbibe.' ♦  The  diet  con- 
sists of  roast  and  boiled  meats,  soups,  and  fish  of  various  sorts.  I 
could  not  discover  that  they  employed  either 'salt  or-spiccs  in  theii: 
dishes.  .  They  are  very  healthy,  and  are  exempt  from  many  diseases 
afflicting  iho^e  who  use  salt  knd  spices  immoderaiely.  They  are 
never  troubled  with  the  palsy,  dropsy,  gout,  asthma,  gravel,  or 
stone.' 

The  author  tells  us  that  purges  aiid  sweats,  caused  by 
vegetable  decoctions,  are  the  favourite  remedies  for  all 
Indian  disorders  ;  and  that  the  Shawanees  seldom  pass  ten 
days,  wheth  T  they  be  in  good  or  bad  health,  without  pro- 
curing an  artificial  perspiration.  The  village  of  the  Shaw- 
anees has  a  public  bath,  in  which  six  may  perspire  at  a  time. 
It  is  a  hut,  the  floor  of  which  is  an  oven  heated  from  the 
outside  with  cedar,  gum,  and  spice-woods.  The  heat  is 
admitted  through  two  small  perforations  in  the  floor.  Our 
traveller  says  that  he  made  trial  of  ihis  odorous  perspiratory, 
the  effect  of  which  was  at  firat  the  utmost  degree  of  relaxa- 
tion, but  which  he  afterwards  found  beneficial. 
At  the  nuptial  ceremony  of  the  Shawanees: 

*  The  lovers  break  a  small  stick  rn  pieces  and  give  tte  fragments 
to  their  friends,  who  keep  them  as  evidence  of  the  marriage,  which 
cannot,  while  the  stick  can  be  put  together,  be  denied.' — *  The 
wedding  over,  the  bride  is  conducted  to  her  parents*  home,  where 
she  is  visited  by  her  husband  till  she  bears  a  child  ;  and  if  that  event 
does  not  take  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  time,  the  parents 
assemble,  collect  the  bits  of  broken  sticks,  see  that  they  fit  together, 
and  then  dissolve  the  marriage,  by  committing  the  testimony  to  the 
flames.* 
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Other  reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  the  connubial  contract 
Jire  said  to  be  allowed.  But  the  facility  of  divorce  is  not 
stated  to  produce  any  laxity  of  manners;  for  it  is  said  that 
the  woman  would  suffer  death  rather  than  defile  the  nuptial 
bed. 

•  A  married  woraan  made  this  beautiful  reply  (o  a  person  who 
met  her  in  the  woods,  and  implored  her  to  love  avA  look  on  him. 
Oulamar,  who  is  for  ever  before  wyeyeSy  hinders  me  from  seeing 
you  or  any  other  person.* 

In  Letter  XXXIV.  our  author  enters  theMississippi,which 
*  in  awful  grandeur  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and 
backed  the  water  up  against  the  stream.'  The  source  of 
the  Mississippi  is,  including  its  windings,  three  thousand 
miles  from  the  sea.  '  The  mean  velocity  of  its  current  may 
be  computed  to  be  four  miles  an  hour.  During  its  floods, 
which  are  as  periodical  as  those  of  the  Nile,  the  largest 
vessels  may  descend,'  In  Letter  XXXVlll.  the  attention  of 
our  traveller  was  strongly  excited  by  moans  and  shrieks,  as 
if  proceeding  from  persons  in  distress,  but  which  the  author 
discovered  al  last  to  issue  from  a  host  of  alligators,  which 
ran  along  the  shore  or  swam  neac/the  boat.  Mr.  A.  and 
his  servant  shot  one  of  these  animals,  which  flounced  in  the 
water,  roared  like  thunder  und  rushed  to  the  shore,  where 
it  expired.  The  death  of  this  monster  was  succeeded  by 
low  and  plaintive  cries,  which  issued  from  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen young  ones,  who  ran  about  the  lifeless  body  in  grievous 
agitation. 

In  Letters  XLF.XLlLXLIII.ihe  author  communicates  nu- 
merous particulars  respecting  New  Orleans,  which  the  great 
space  we  have  already  devoted  to  this  article,  will  not  suffer 
lis  to  detail.  We  shall  only  remark  that,  whatever  may  be  tlie 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mortalit}^,  which  is  so  great  as  to  de- 
stroy on  an  average  nine  strangers  out  of  ten  soon  after 
their  arrival,  and  leaves  to  those  who  survive,  nothing  but  « 
shattered  constitution  and  a  debilitated  frame,  must  operate 
to  deter  any  considerate  person  from  settling  in  a  place,  so 
fatal  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants. 

We  have  read  these  travels  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  ; 
and  we  can  recommend  them  as  containing  no  small  share  of 
information  and  amusement. 
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Art.  TV. — A  QolUction  of  scarce  and  vnluMe  Tracts,  on  the 
most  iiittrcsring  and  entertaining^  Suhjc-ti,  l^ul  chiefly 
such  as  re/ale  to  the  Hiitoi  y  and  Consfiiution  of  these  Kitig* 
dom%,  Sfitcttd  from  utt  uifinite  Sumber  in  print  and  ma* 
nuscript,  in  the  Royal,  Cuttvn,  Sion,  and  other  public,  as 
well  as  ptiv>ite.  Libraries:  i>articularly  Lhut  of  the  late 
Lord  Sof/itrs.  I'he second  Edition ,  revised,  augmented,  and 
arranged,  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  Vol.  L  4to,  pp.  630. 
Cadell.      bVy. 

Having  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated 
editor  oMhis  work,  il  would  be  only  impertinent  in  us  to 
claim  tht^  privilege,  which  is  .issumed  by  some  of  his  avowed 
critical  fi lends,  of  questioning  him  concerning  the  assign- 
ment of  his  naraf  to  an  office  generally  regarded  as  of  infe- 
rior iitiportance  in  the  literary  state,  of  wondering  how  he 
can  reconcile  to  himself  his  descent  from  the  lofty  walks  of 
poesy  to  tne  humble  department  of  *  revising,  augmenting, 
and  arrangnig'  the  works  of  others,  or  of  lamenting  that  he 
ihonid  waste  his  valuable  lime  and  his  transcendant  talents 
in  pursuits  so  apparently  ill-suited  to  his  genius.  It  appears 
to  us,  indeed,  thai  the  zeal  manitested  by  some  persons  on 
these,  and  ihe  like  occasions  is  very  much  misplaced;  and 
that  it  is  entirely  xVJr.  Stott's  own  concern,  and  not  that  of 
his  extremely  kind  and  well-meaning  advisers,  in  what  man- 
ner he  emplovs  his  lime,  and  to  what  subjects  he  directs  his 
etteniion.  At  least  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  business,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  enquire  only  into  the  mode  in  which  he 
has  executed  his  proposed  task,  and  not  at  all  into  hisraotives 
for  undertaking  it. 

We  have  regretted,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  a  work 
concerning  which  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is,  in  its 
present  shape,  more  important  or  disgraceful  to  our  national 
literature,  (we  mean  the  Harleian  Miscellany)  should  have 
fallen  inio  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  doubtless  well  qualified 
in  point  (if  knowledge  and  acquirements  to  clear  it  of  its  ac- 
cumulated mass  of  rubbish,  and  to  give  arrangement  and 
consistency  to  its  disordered  bulk,  but  who,  from  a  mistaken 
delicacy,  an  indisirriminaie  attachment  to,  antiquity,  or  a 
culpable  supineness  and  indolence,  has  utterly  neglected  the 
opportunity  offered  of  most  essentially  serving  the  true 
interests  otlearning  in  the  execution  of  the  task  he  had 
undertaken.  In  the  present  instance  we  are  pleased  to  find 
less  occasion  for  censure,  and  a  fairer  ground  on  which  to 
claim  the    praises  due  to   a  laborious  editor*     In   the  first 
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place  the  collection  so  Tons:  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Englisli 
nislory  rtnder  the  name  of  Soiiiers's  Tracts,  of  which  this  is  a 
republiration,  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  select  than  the 
IlarJeian  miscellany;  and,  therefore,  although  IS] r.  Scott, 
like  Mr.  Park,  has  feared  fo  offend  the  reigning  taste,  or 
rather  passion,  of  the  present  age,  by  weeding  the  coil.ection 
before  him,  yet,  as  it  stood  less  in  need  of  such  an  operation 
than  the  other,  tlie  omission  of  a  sacrifice,  which  we  ar^  very 
lorry  he  has  not  had  the  courage  to  make,  is  not  of  so  much 
consecjuence  in  the  present  as  in  the  former  instance.  In 
the  next  place,  the  great  and  overpowering  defect  which  we 
principally  dwelt  upon  in  our  remarks  concerning  the  Har- 
leian  colleclion,  the  total  absence  and  systematic  neirlect  of 
arrangement,  a  vice,  of  which  the  first  edition  of  the  Somers* 
tracts  partook  equally  with  the  other  publication,  Mr.  Scolt 
has  judiciously  remedied  ;  and  if  any  objections  remain  to 
the  publication  as  it  now  stands,  upon  that  head,  they  must 
be  rather  to  particular  instances  than  to  the  general  mode 
adopted,  and  of  a  very  trifling  nature,  and  immaterial,  to  the 
real  utility  of  the  work. 

*  The  present  edition,'  says  Mr.  Scott,  'has  been  arranged  on  the 
following  principles. 

'  I.  A  chronolo';;ical  classification  and  division  of  the  tracts  un- 
der the  reigns  of  the  different  nionarchs  of  Englafid,  regulatir.g  the 
precedence  of  the  essays  by  llie  dale  of  the  subject  rather  than  of 
publication.  As  there  are  but  few  tracts  prior  to  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, these  are  thrown  Kjgelher  without  subdivision,  ;i^  prelimina- 
ry to  the  collection. 

*  II.  From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  downwards,  the  tracts  of  each 
reign  are  divided,  according  to  their  subjects,  into  four  classes,  un- 
der the  distinct  heads  of  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  and  miscella- 
tieous.  The  last  division  is  intended  to  contain  all  those  pamphlets 
whrcb  do  not  naturally  belong  to  an)'  of  the  preceding  branclios  of 
history.  It  must  be  obvious  that,  iiNhough  the  lines  of  distinction 
bere  laid  down  are,  generally  speaking,  plain  and  decided,  yet  sonrve 
tracts,  from  the  variety  of  sui\jecl^f  wliich  they  treat,  mny  be  ascri- 
bed, with  equal  propriety,  to  more  than  one  class.  Whercsuch  oc- 
casion of 'doubt  occurred,  the  editor  has  exercised  the  best  of  his 
judgemenf;  and  any  mistake  he  has  committed  may  be  rectified  by 
reference    to  the  table  of  contents,  and  the  index. 

*■  HI.  The  tracts  in  each  '-ubdivision  are  arranged,  either  with  re- 
ference  to  the  subjects  which  they  regard,  or,  where  totally  uncon- 
nected, jn  the  order  of  chronology,' 

Besides  making  this  arrangement  (an  operation,  the  labour 
of  which  is  certainly  much  outweighed  by  its  utility)  tiie  re- 
maining acts  of  editorship  performed  by  Mr.  ScoU  on  the 
present  occasion^  consist  of  the  historical  introductions  pre- 
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fixed  by  liim  to  most  of  the  pieces  it)  the  book,  after  theex- 
ample  of  those  in  tiie  Harleian  Miscellany,  the  occasional 
notes  and  iliustralions  which  he  has  added  al  the  bottoiri  of 
the  pages;  and,  lastly,  of  a  very  few  additional  pieces  which 
have  beeii  inserted  by  him  on  account  of  their  rarity  or  of 
their  connection  with  some  of  those  in  the  original  miscellany. 

Of  these  additions  we  shallgive  some  account  in  the  first 
place. 

1st.  *'  Injunctions  given  by  thequeene's  majestle  concern- 
ing both  the  clergy  j^iid  laity  of  this  realme.  Published 
A.  D.  \55[),  1  Eliz. " — Th^se  were  the  injunctions  framed 
by  the  conuiiitiee  of  divines  which  queen  Elizabeth  appoint- 
ed in  the  ftrst  year  of  her  reign  for  '^  the  alteration  of  reli- 
gion j  and  they  are  reprinted/  rays  Mr.  Scott_, 

'  from  a  copv  bearing  date  l64l,  and  having  prefixed  a  copper* 
plate  of  qaetjn  Elizabeth,  with  this  motto  beneath  lier  titles  : 

She  was,  she  is,  what  canlhere  mbre  be  said, 
la  Earth,  the  first,  in  Heaven  the  second  maid. 

*  This  couplet,  accor'dinj^'  to  Granger,  is  the  last  of  an  inscription 
upon  a  cenotaph  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  was  in  Bovv-church, 
though  Gibber  has  publiaheU  the  lines  as  written  by  Budgell.* 

Budgell  wai  certainly  guilty  of  somethicg  like  an  Irish 
blunder,  when  he  purloined  this  couplet,  in  applying  it  to 
queen  Anne,  a  wife  and  mother.  But  perhaps  he  was,  strict- 
ly speaking,  not  more  mistaken  than  the  original  inventor,, 
who  assigned  it- to  ^/te  F/rg2?2  Glori  an  a.  This,  at  least,  ap- 
pears pretty  clearly  to  be  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Naunton, 
the  entertaining  author  of  *^  Fragmenta  Regalia,'  a  piece  in 
this  same  collection. 

2d.  '  A  true  copy  of  the  Proclamation,  &c.for  the  declar- 
ing of  the  sentence  against  the  queene  of  Scots.' 

This  is  extracted  from  Hollinshed's  Chronicle,  and  might 
as  well  have  been  let  alone  ;  since  Hoilinshed  now  will  cer- 
tainly be  iri  the  possession  of  as  many  persons  as  have  So- 
mers's  Tracts. 

Sd.  '  The  Actions  of  the  Low  Countries— by  Sir  Roger 
Williams,  knight,'  of  which  more  presently. 

4th.  The  true  report  of  the  lamentable  death  of  William 
of  Nassawe,  Prince  of  Orange  ;  who  was  trayterouslie 
slayne  with  a  dagge,  in  his  ovvne  courte,  by  Balthaser  SerA- 
che,  a  Burgunian,  the  first  of  July  1.384.  Herein  is  express- 
ed the  murderer's  confession,  and  in  what  manner  he  wai 
executed,  upon  the  tenth  of  the  same  month;  whose  death 
was  not  of  sutlicient  sharpness  for  such  acaytife,  and  yet  too 
sowre  for  any  Christian.  Printed  at  Middelborowglu  by 
Perick  van  Respeawe,  A.  1584/ 
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5th.  '  A  Packe  of  Spanish  Lves/  &c.  8cc,  Tins  is  fakea 
from  the  Harlenn  NJiscelianv,  vviUiout  any  apology  or  rea- 
ion  assigned.  Mr.  ScoUwill  probahly  allege  that  it  is  an 
useful  illustration  of  some  of  tlie  precedinij  papers;  hut  the 
same  excuse  would  iiold  for  repriniing  out  of  one  collection 
into  the  other  all  pieces  conlaint  d  in  the  one  that  afford  any 
illustration  to  any  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  other,  or, 
in  a  word,  for  blending  the  two  miscellanies  together 
throughout, 

6th  and  last. '  The  Image  of.lreland/  &c.  made  and  devis- 
ed by  Jhon  Derricke  anno  1.578  ;  or,  rather,  to  give  the  full 
title  of  this  very  singular  piece  of  political  poetry, 

*  The  Image  oflreland,  uith  a  Discovery  of  Woodkarne,  uhcrein 
is  most  lively  expressed  the  Nature  and  Qualicie  of  the  said  wilde 
Irish  Wuodkarne  ;  their  nutatde  aptnease,  cr/eretie,  avd  profiesse  to 
rebellion  ;  and^  by  waye  of  argument  i>  mnnfested  their  originall 
and  offsprings  their  descent  and  pedigree  :  also  their  habit  and  apparel 
is  there  plainly  shewne.  The  ex<aa'lf  i'le  and  miserable  death,  ofRorie 
Roge,  that  famous  aich-r  ntotir  to  Gad  and  the  crtmne  (otherwiie 
called  Roric  Ogr)  is  Ik  wise  described.  La.stlie^  the  Coming  in  of 
Thirldghc  Ltonaghe,  the  great  O'Ntale  oj  Irelutd^  nith  tht-tffects  of 
his  submission  to  the  R/ght  llu-unrnble  Sir  Henri/  Sidney  (lord  de» 
putie.of  the  said  land)  t*  thereto  adjoyned,  Mmlf  and  devised  by 
Ihon  Dcrrickt',  amdo  1578,  end  now  puhlished,  and  set  forth  by  the 
Saiedauthoui  y  this  present yt  are  of  our  L'>rd<-,  1581,  for  pleasure  and 
delight  of  the  well  disposed  reader.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Jhon 
Date,  1581.  (12mo.  Black  letter./ 

Our  readers  in  general  will,  we  conceive,  be  belter  satis- 
fied wjth  Mr.  Scolt'i  observalio'is  prefixed  'o  this  piece,  and 
some  of  liie  very  amusing  notes  which  he  has  added  by  way  of 
illustration,  than  by  any  extracts  from  the  poem  itself,  which, 
as  may  be  expected,  is  full  of  *  pripple-prapple  and  affectati- 
ons'according  to  the  courtly  conceit  of  the  age,  and  will  af- 
ford entertainment  to  none  who  are  not  disposed  to  read  it 
through  for  the  sake  of  the  curious  information  withwhich 
it  abounds. 

Mr,  Scott  begins  by  informing  us  that  nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  author  than  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Sidney  whose  praises  are  principally  celebrated  in  the 
poem.     He  then  proceeds. 

*  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  as  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  notice, 
served  in  Ireland  eleven  years,  and  with  great  honour  to  himself, 
and  profit  to  queen  Elizabeth  ;  being  no  less  attentive  to  the  regular 
administration  of  justice,  than  prudent  in  preventing,  and  active  in 
putting  down,  rebellion.  He  was  thrice  lord  deputy  of  the  kingdom  ; 
yet  he*  bade  Ireland  farewell  with   the  expression  of  the  psalraist| 
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•  when  Israel  departed  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  house  of  Jacob,  from  s 
barbarous  people.*  Those  who  shall  peruse  the  following  very  curi- 
ous tract,  making  every  hllowance  for  the  national  and  religiou* 
prejudices  of  the  writer,  will  see  no  reason  to  sympathize  with  the 
feelings  of  the  worlhylord  deputy.  For  partly  through  native  bar- 
barism, partly  through  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  the  English  con- 
querors, the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  those 
lit  least  who  resided  beyond  the  English  pale,  were  little  better  than 
tribes  of  absolute  savages.  The  lord  deputy  lived  like  the  general  of 
an  invading  army  in  an  hostile  country,  rather  than  the  civil  gover- 
nor of  a  peaceful  and  allied  province.  The  earl  of  Kildare  gave  a 
lively  picture  of  the  life  of  an  English  nobleman  in  Ireland,  when 
Wclsey,  before  the  council,  taunted  him  as  king  of  Kildare.  *  As 
for  my  kingdom/  quoth  he, '  my  lord,  I  would  you  and  I  had  exchan- 
ged kingdoms  for  one  month,  I  would  trust  to  gather  up  more  crumbs 
in  that  space  than  twice  the  revenues  of  my  poor  earldom;  but  you 
are  well  and  warm,  and  so  hold  you.  and  upbraid  not  me  after  so 
odious  a  form.  I  sleep  in  a  cabin,  when  you  lie  soft  upon  a  bed  of 
clown  ;  and  serve  under  the  cope  of  heaven  when  you  are  served  un- 
der a  canopy.  1  drink  water  out  of  my  steel  cap,  when  ye  drink 
wine  out  ot  golden  cups.  My  courser  is  trained  to  the  field,  when 
your  jennet  i»  taught  to  amble.  When  you  are  be-graced  and  be- 
lorded,  and  crouched  and  kneeled  unto,  then  find  I  small  grace 
from  our  Irish  borderers,  unless  I  cut  thera  short  by  the  knees.'  No 
man  followed  this  perilous  and  painful  duty  more  closely  than  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  insomuch  that  he  wasted  the  best  part  of  his  life  and 
totally  dts^troyed  an  excellent  constitution,  in  the  Irish  wars.  The 
praise  of  Dorricke  was  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  dreadful 
state  of  health  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  reduced  by  the  hard 
lodging,  miserable  diet,  broken  rest,  and,  above  all,  constant  anxiety 
of  mind  which  attended  his  Irish  campaigns.  But  the  service  ren- 
dered to  that  distracted  country,  were  a  better  reward  for  his  own 
jfrUfFerings.  He  subdued  three  formidable  rebellions  ;  the  first,  by 
Shane  O'Neale-;  the  second,  by  the  Butters,  the  third  by  the  earl  of 
Clanrickard  and  his  sons.  In  peace,  he  put  the  statutes  in  force 
against  the  illegal  and  oppressive  exactions  of  coigne  and  livery,  as 
they  were  called.  Me  devised  and  enforced,  under  very  difiicult 
circumstances,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  regular  shires  so  as 
to  compel  the  regular  currency  of  the  queen's  writs.  He  fortified 
the  towns  of  Ireland  ;  bridged  her  rivers ;  secured  and  preserved  her 
records;  tamed  and  civilized  her  inhabitants.  The  administration 
of  public  jusiicehe  rendered  more  equal ;  and,  by  the  most  rigid 
attention  to  hisword, he  laid  the  best  foundation  forpublic  security 
and  confidence,  by  establishing  as  inviolable  the  faith  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  *  In  these  services/ says  his  secretary  Molineux,  *  he 
spent  his  youth  and  his  whole  life;  sold  his  lands,  and  consumed 
Tnuchofhis  patrimony,  without  fee  or  reward.*  Such  was  Sir 
H.  Sidney,  to  whom  the  image  of  Ireland  is  inscribed.  He  died 
at  Ludlow,  on  the  5th  of  March  1.586,  aged  only  SJ. 

*  The  plan  of  Derrick's  poem  is  far  fron;  being  regular,   or    even 
intelligible.     The  first  part  is  a  descriptida  of  Ireland,  in  which  he 
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gives  an  allegorical  description  of  ihe  inhabitants,  characterising 
tne  women  as  seductive  nymphs,  with  all  the  beauty,  and  all 
the  deceit  of  syrens  ;  and  the  men  as  a  sort  of  fawns,  or  sylvan 
deities,  quartered  by  the  gods  in  Ireland  as  an  out-post,  which 
ought  to  be  garrisoned,  lest  the  giants  should  renew  an  attack  upon 
Olympus.  The  wit  or  propriety  of  this  allegory,  it  is  difficult  io 
discover;  an»J  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  author,  like  better 
poets,  bfing  determined  to  say  something  fine,  was  indifferent  whe- 
tner  it  were  comprehensible  or  not.  It  must  be  owned  at  the  same 
time  that  the  wild,  shaggy,  half-naked  appearance  of  the  Irish 
Kerne,  strongly  recalled  the  idea  of  satyrs.  Cleiand  has  a  century 
laier,  described  the  Highlanders,  who  resembled  the  native  Irish  in 
dress,  language,  and  manners,  by  the  same  simile  : 

*  Like  fawns,  or  brownies,  if  ye  will, 
Or  satyrs  come  from  Atlas*  hill.' 

*  The  second  part  of  the  poem  is  more  intelligible,  and  contains 
a  singular,  and  highly  unfavourable,  yet  but  too  just,  account  of 
the  Wood-Kerne,  or  native  lii^h  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Not  oiily  were  they  behind  all  Europe,  at  least  two  centuries,  in' 
civiliaation  ;  but  the  military  oppression  under  which  they  groaned,' 
added  degradation  to  their  natural  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The. 
conquest  of  a  civilized  people  over  savages,  is  seldom  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter,  when  t  lie  disproportion  between  their  attainments 
ia  so  great  as  to  destroy  hope  of  successful  imitation  by  the  van- 
quished. In  luch  cases  they  not  only  retain  all  the  vices  natural  to 
their  own  state,  but  add  to  them  those  of  their  victors.  When  Dr. 
Jtthmiona'-ked  a  clergyman  of  the  island?,  which  clans  were  ac- 
counted the  most  savage?  he  answered  readily,  those  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  Lowlands.  In  this  situation  were  the  native  Irish, - 
the  prey  of  a  people  superior  to  them  in  the  arts  of  peace,  in  which 
they  never  endeavoured  to  instruct  them  ;  and  in  those  of  war, 
which  they  taught  them  to  their  cost,  the  objects  at  once  of  hatred 
and  of  envy;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  few,  in  comparative  num- 
bers, that  even  the  terror  of  their  discipline  and  arms  did  not  ex- 
clude the  hope  of  their  iinarextirpation.' 

This  is  a  melancholy  picture— but  how  much  more  melan- 
choly is  it  that  t\TO  centuries  should  have  passed  away  since, 
it  was  painted,  and  that  it  still  bears  such  strong  marks  ofp:^ 
semblance  to  the  existing  truth  ?     How  much  more   melan- 
choly is  it  to  reflect  that  the  proud   and  selfish  conquerors, 
progressively  advancing  themselves,  and  by  very  rapid  stride* 
in  knowledge  and  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization/should  still, 
blind  to  their  real  interests,  have  disdained  to  impart  any  one 
of  the  valuable  blessings  they  enjoy  to  those  whom  they  had* 
rather  hold  under  an  uneasy  and  precarious  subjection    thaii 
bind  by  the  surer  cords  of  friendship,  gratitude,  and  recipro- 
cal advantage  I     But  it  is  idle  lo  waste  breath  on   a  subject, 
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tlie  merit*  of  which,  thoiigh  seif-evident  to  the  grosse=;t  and 
dullest  comprehension,  have  been  repeatedly  stated  with  all 
the  strength  of  sound  reasoning  and  piercing  ridicule,  with- 
out making  llie  slightest  impre.^sion  on  ihe  bulwarksof  invete- 
raie  prejudice,  fortiHed  by  blind  bigotry,  paltry  self-interest, 
and  tlie  cowardly  fear  ot  change. 

Let  us  leave  this  ungrateful  subject,  and  present  our  rea- 
ders with  a  few  more  extracts  from  Mr.  Scoit,  which  will 
give  them  much  more  pleasure  than  any  strictures  of  ours  on 
so  unfashionable  and  unpalatable  «n  argument. 

The  two  parts  of  '  the  Image  of  Ireland'  are  followed,  as 
the  title  pao-e  expresses  it,  by  '  the  execrable  life  and  laraent- 
abledtalhof  Korie  Roge,'  kc.  concerning  whom  Mr.  Scott 
has  collected  the  followmg  articles  of  information. 

*  Rorie,  or  Roderick  Oge  M'More,  whose  plundering  feats  and 
distresses  Derrick  here    cnmmemorales,  was  a  Leinster  chief,  who 
gave  the  lord  deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  a    great  deal  of   trouble. 
Being  distinguished  for  courage  and  ability,  and  thus  highly  quali- 
fied to  be  a  lea(Jer  of  wood-kerne,  he  set  up  some  title  to  the  coun- 
ty of  Kilkenny,  under  pretext  of  which  he  commilltd  every  sort  of 
violence.     In    Dect  mber   1575,  however,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
submit   ta  the  lord  deputy,  whom,  for    that  purpose,  he    attended 
in  the    cathedral  church  of  Kilkenny.  Sidney  endeavoured  to  exhort 
him    to  a  better  course  of  living,  for  a  worse  than  that  he  already 
led  he  could  hardly  chuse,  and  dismissed  him  upon  promise  of  fair 
amendment,  but  under  a  threat,  that  if  he  ever  again    acted  upon 
that  aspiring  imagination  of  having  a  title  to  the  county,  he  should 
lose  land  and  life.     But  in  a  moiuih  or  two.  after    his    submission, 
Rorie  Oge    again   assumed    arms,  and    with  his  kinsman,  Cormac 
Mac   Cormac  O'Connor,  burned  the    town  of   Naas,  consisting  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred    houses  to    the    ground.     The  Chronicle  of 
Holinshed  described  him  as  sitting  in  state  on  the  market-cross  du- 
ring the  conflagration,  while  his  followers  ran  through  the  town  like 
madmen,  S(  tting  fire  to  the  thatch  of  the  houses.     To    revenge  this 
outrage,  and  his  other  acts  »  f  insolence,  the  lord  deputy  pursued 
him   so  closely,  and  assailed  him  so  frequently,  that,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  never  was  rebel  better  foUoxVed.  Yet  Rorie  Oge,  by  per- 
sonal activity,  and  the  favour  of  his  friends  and  countrymen  in  Lein- 
ster,   and    its  frontiers,  evaded    every  attempt  to   secure    his    per- 
son.     *  Touching   the  rebel  Rorie    Oge,   and   his   complices/  says 
the  lord  deputy,  in    a  letter    to    the    council,  '  it  is    strange  that 
the  prosecution  of  him,    having    been  so    fervent,     his  escapes  so 
beyond  all    opinion,  the    execution   so   bloody,    by    cutting  of  his 
company  from   five    hundred    to  fifty  men,  which  are  now  all  his 
remain  at  the  uttermost ;  these  also    distressed   by  lacke  of  victu- 
als, nor  daring    to  abyde'   in    any  place  of  the  lush    counties,  nor 
the  borders  aiijoining,  no  not  so   long  scarce  us  they  may    relieve 
themselves  with  one  menPs  meat;  that  neverthtless  they  find  fdvor 
Grit.  Rev.  Vol.  n,  July,  I8O9.  T 
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in  the  Pale  and  other  English  counties,and  namely  Catterlaugh,  and 
Kilkenny,  and  do  some  outrages  without  hue  or  cry,  or  any  fol- 
lowing of  any  other  person  in  effect,  than  of  the  English  soldiers  in 
your  majesty's  army,  which  have  and  do  so  hunt  him,  as  there  is 
small  opinion  conceived  of  his  continuance  in  any  ability  to  do  hurt/ 
The  rebel  chief,  thus  reduced  to  utter  extremity,  shortly  after  fell 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  followers  of  the  earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  an  Irish 
nobleman,  of  which  the  lord  deputy  sends  the  following  account  to 
the  counciljin  a  letter  dated  1  July  1578.  *This  day,  in  the  morning, 
word  was  brought  mecff  the  killing  of  the  rebel  Rorie  Oge  Omoore, 
who,  although  sondrie  times  before  he  hath  been  so  hotly  pursued, 
and  so  hardly  sett  to,  as  leaving  targett,  skull,  sword,  mantle,  and 
all,  he  hath  escaped  beyond  all  expectation,  either  by  swiftness  of 
his  footmanship,  or  else  rather  (if  it  be  lawful  so  to  deem)  by  sor- 
cery or  enchantment ;  for  nere  wretch  being  so  long  and  earnestly 
full© wed,  hath  continued  on  foot  so  long;  yet  now  in  the  end  he  is 
chanced  by  a  devise  of  his  own  he  laid  to  entrapp  others  (as  it  is 
given  forth)  into  the  hands  of  them  he  sought  to  betray,  which  was 
on  this  sort  :  On  the  29th  of  June,  Rorie  put  forth  a  spiall,  which 
he  had  framed  up  for  that  purpose,  to  go  to  my  lord  of  Upper  Os- 
sory, to  tell  him  as  it  were  by  way  of  great  friendship  and  secre- 
sy,  that  Rorie  had  been  of  late  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and 
there  had  taken  a  great  prey  and  spoil  of  pots,pans,pewter,nappery, 
and  linen,  and  store  of  other  household  5tuff,and  implements,  which 
easily  he  might  come  by  ;  and, with  all  hazard, Rorie  and  all  his  com- 
pany, (which  he  pretended  were  but  few  in  number),  so  that  he 
would  attempt  the  matter  boldly  with  a  mean  force :  for,  sayeth 
he,  if  you  come  with  many,  you  will  be  discovered,  and  then  the 
enterprise  will  quayl.  My  lord  of  Upper  Ossory,  neither  fully  be- 
lieving the  report  of  this  companion,  nor  yet  altogether  mistrusting 
him,  put  himself  in  a  readiness  to  follow  the  occasion  that  was  pre- 
sented :  and  coming  near  the  place  where  the  bait  was  laid  (as  it 
should  seem)  to  have  entrapped  him,  he  sent  thirty  of  his  men  into 
the  woods  to  search  the  rebel,  and  he  himself  staid  with  certain 
horsemen,  and  shot  in  the  plains,  to  attend  the  issue  of  this  matter, 
and,  if  need  were,  to  rescue  his  men  he  had  set  at  work.  This 
company  were  no  sooner  entered  the  woods,  but  the  rebel  shewed 
himself  with  a  few  in  number,  not  exceeding  twenty  or  twenty-four 
persons,  the  rest  being  in  ambush;  being  of  opinion  that  he  car- 
ried that  fame  and  estimation  among  the  Irishrie  for  his  valor,  as 
no  kerne  durst  venter  upon  him,  if  they  once  saw  his  presence  ; 
wherein  he  found  himself  very  much  deceived.  For,  at  first  view, 
the  lord  of  Upper  Ossory 's  kerne  gave  the  first  charge  upon  him, 
and  at  their  rencounter  one  of  them  light  upon  him,  and 
thrust  him  suddenly  through  the  body  with  his  sword,  which  was 
no  sooner  done  but  two  or  three  more  likewise  hacked  upon  him  at 
once,  an<l  gave  him  such  mortal  wounds  as  down  he  f  11  :  and  this 
was  the  end  (  f  this  rank  rebel,  the  last  day  of  June  in  the  morning, 
w'l.o,  by  the  maintenance  of  his  neighbours,  and  supply  of  aid  and 
relief  of  some  of  his   friendly  borderers,  which  he  wanted  not  iu 
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the  time  of  his  necessities,  had  so  long  continuance,  to  the  charge 
of  her  majesty  and  the  disquiet  of  the  state.  The  remains  he  hath 
left  are  not  many,  &c.  &c.  &c.' 

The  other  celebrated  rebel  mentioned  in  the  title  page  un- 
der the  name  of  *  Thijrlaghe  Leonaghe,  the  great  O'Neale 
of  Ireland/  is  also  deserving  of  commemoration  as  much  as 
llorie  Roge  ;  and  we  shall  not  perhaps  be  thought  to  extend 
this  article  further  than  is  right,  if  we  add  to  our  former  ex- 
tracts the  account  given  by  Sidney  of  that  leader's  submis- 
sion. 

*  O'Nealo,  here  mentioned,'  says  i\Ir.  Scott,  *  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Tirlough    Leineagh.     He  succeeded   to  the  title  of 
the  O'Neale  upon  the  death  of  his  cousin  Shane,  who  exercised    all 
the  authority  of  a  king,  or  rather  tyrant  of  Ulster.      At  length,  be- 
coming odious  even  to  the  native  Irish  chiefs,  they  solicited  Sir  Hen- 
ry Sidney,  in  1565,  to  march  against  him.     Shane  O'Neale,  being 
defeated,  fled  for  shelter  to   a    body  of  the  Hebridean  Scots,  who 
vtere  then  in  Ireland  in  a  character  somewhat  between  invaders  and 
settlers.     O'Neale  was  at  first  courteously  received  ;  but,  in   their 
cups,  chancing  to  recall  to  memory  an  ancient  feud,  in   which    O* 
Neale  had  slain  one  of  their  brothers,  Alister  Oge,  Surly  Buy,  and 
other  Highlanders,  fell  upon  him,  and  cut  him  to  pieces  with  iheir 
broad-swords.     Tirlough  Leineagh  then,  by  the  Irish  tanistry  law, 
succeeded  to  the  chieftainship,  and  continued  for   some  time  in    re- 
bellion against  the    lord    deputy.     Early,  however,  in  November 
15^8,    he  was   so  closely  pressed    by   O'Donnel,    M'Guire,     the 
Highland  Scots  of  Clandebay,  and  other  enemies,  that  he  thought 
to  make  submission  to  Sidney,  but  not  in  such  humble  sort  as  could 
be  accepted  of.     In  1576,  the  lord  deputy  went  as  far  as  Newry,  to 
have  a  personal  interview  with  O'Neale,  who  nevertheless  made  ex- 
cuses, and  came  not  to  the  meeting,  being  deterred  by  the  artifi- 
ces of  his  wife,  who  was  a  Scotch  Highlander  or  Isleswoman,  and  an 
enemy  to  the  English.     But  in  the  following  year,  in  the  month  of 
August,  either  this  evil  counsellor  was  divorced,  or  else  had  chang- 
ed her  note;  for  Sidney  gives  the  following  account  of  the  absoluto 
and  unconditional   submission  of  Tirlough    Leineagh  O'Neale,  at 
Newrie: — *Aivd  during  the  time  of  my  abode  there,  Tirlough  Lei- 
neagh came  unlo  me  in  humble  and  dutiful  manner,  shewing    such 
tokens  of  obedience,  and  loyallie,  as  greater  could  not  be  found  in 
a  subject,  (far  above  his  training,)  offering  to  do  such  service  up- 
on the  Scots,  or  any  others,  where  I  should  direct  him,  as  the  like 
offer  hath  not  been  made  unto  mu  by  any  of  his  sort,  since  my   go- 
vernment.     And  his   simple,  and  phin  manner  of  proceeding    was 
such,  as  coming  thither  chiefly  to  seek  justice  at  my  hands,  and  re- 
dress of  such  injuries  as  had  been  (  tfered  him;  he  exhibited  his  peti- 
tions in  writing,  wherein,-  and  in  all   the  rest  of   his  proceedings,    I 
found  him  so  conformable  to  reason,  and   so  yielding  to   order,  as 
greater  conformity  I  have  not  found,  at  any  time,  in  any  Irishman. 
He  remained   with   me   there   some  tew  days,   while   his    causes 
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were  In  hand,  without  hostage,  pledge,  or  protection  ;  and  in  the; 
end  delivered  me  a  letter,  addressed  to  >our  majesty  fiom  him,  and 
besought  me  that  1  woul  i  accompany  the  same,  with  my  commenda- 
tions to  your  highness  ;  which,  in  troth,  madam,  I  think  he  hath 
very  well  deserved.  His  petitions  be  to  be  created  into  iome  de- 
gret'ot  honour,  and  that  his  son  may  be  made  a  baron,  and  he  to 
have  some  enterlainment'and  stipend  from  your  majesty,  such  as 
you  shall  ihmk  him  worthy  of,  to  inhable  him  the  better  to  serve 
agaiiisi  the  Scot  or  an)  other  rebel,  where  he  shall  be  directed  by 
the  governor.  And  for  better  proof  of  his  loyalty  and  fidelity,  he 
hath  since  his  departing  from  me,  made  a  journey,  upon  the  Scoti 
and  killed  Sorley  Boy;*'  son  and  his  brother,  so  that  I  am  to  crave 
your  majesty  to  answer  a  resolution  for  him.  And  for  this  order 
of  obedience,  and  dutiful  manner  of  proceeding,  I  humbly  beseech 
your  majesty  to  bestow  a  garment  upon  him,  as  a  token  of  your  fa- 
vour.' 

*  We  know  not  whether  the  lady  of  O'Neale  received  the  promised 
*  garment,*  or  what  other  mode  was  u-sed  to  keep  the  chief  to  his 
obedience;  but  it  is  evident  that  Tirlough  Leineagh  never  rebelled 
agiiiubt  the  deputy,  but  lived  and  died  in  union  with  the  English,  and 
only  indulged  his  military  inclinations  by  warring  upon  the  Scots 
who  had  slain  his  predecessor  Shane  O'Neale.' 

Injustice  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Derrick,  of  whose  poetical 
talents  we  fear  our  slight  notice  of  tlieiii  is  calculated  to 
give  our  readers  an  unfavourable  impression,  we  shall  insert 
the  beginning  stanzas  of  this  division  of  his  work,  in  which, 
amidst  much  of  the  affectation  of  the  age,there  is  some  of  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  a  harmony  of  numbers  equal  to 
Spenser*s.  More  of  the  same  nature  may  doubtless  be 
discovered  by  a  patient  reader  in  other  parts  of  the  poem.   ^ 

*  If  sillie  beasts,  long  pent  in  drooping  stale. 
Or  if  the  hartc,  sore  pincht  with  chilling  cold, 
No  mervaile,  joyes  to  see  the  summer  fale, 
Through  which  the  plantes,  kept  down  in  massie  hold. 
Their  fragrant  sentes  and  beauties  may  unfeld; 

Or  if  the  larke,  when  clouds  are  past  away, 
Te  deum  sings  to  see  the  sunnie  day  ; 

*  Why  should  not  man,  the  highest  firmament 
Whose  thoughts  did  pierce,  where  Jove  resplendent  sit, 
Whose  outward  shape  the  same  doth  represent, 

As  next  extend  for  his  forecasting  wit, 

To  whom  alone  he  only  doth  commit 

The  vastall  world,  with  ruledom  of  the  same. 

The  fish  in  seas,  and  beasts  on  land  to  tame. 

*  Rejoice,  I  say,  unbound  from  thousand  carer, 
FrOm  grief  of  mind,  with  sorrows  overprest, 
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From  sighing  sohs,  far  fetcht  with  trilling  tears. 
From  heaps  of  cates,  clused  up  in  panting  breast. 
From  every  thing  that  might  gainsay  his  rest, 
And  now  in  place  -nid  st«'ad  r>f  such  annoy, 
To  reap  at  full  his  long-expected  joy  V 

The  only  other  additional  tract  for  the  insertion  of  which 
,w  this  collertion,  thanks  are  in  our  opinion  ju  slly  due  to  Mr. 
Scott,  is  that  (which  we  have  before-mentioned)  of '  The 
Actions  of  the  Low  Countries.'  Written  by  Sir  Roger  Wil- 
liomsT,  Kmght.  Printed  by  Humphrey  Lownes  for  Matthezs) 
Lonnes,  lb18/  a  most  interesting  paper,  whether  considered 
with  reference  to  the  events  which  it  illustrates  or  to  the 
character  of  him  who  composed  it.  Our  limits  will  not  ad- 
Biit  of  our  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  tract  itself 
which  (of  course)  admits  of  no  abridgment  :  and  we  shall 
content  ourselvts,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  on  the  last, 
with  presenting  to  our  readers  AJr.  Scott's  introductory  ob- 
servations. 

*  Anthony  a-Wood  has  given  us  the  following  account  of  the  gal- 
lant author  of  this  tract  : — '  Roger  Williams,  son  of  Thomas  Wil- 
liams of  Penrose,  in  Monmouthshire,  by  Eleanor  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Vauglian,  knight,  was  born  in  that  county,  of  a  fa- 
mily rather  ancient  than  wealthy,  and  being  from  his  chiidhcod 
more  given  to  military  than  scholastical  matters,  yet  for  form's  sai^e 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  ;  but  to  what  house  therein,  unless  to 
Brazennose,  whereof  one  of  both  these  names,  and  a  Welshman, was  a 
student  in  1554,  I  know  not.  Soon  after  he  left  Oxi'ord  he  became 
a  soldier  of  fortune  under  the  duke  of  Alva,  ran  through  all  the  de- 
grees of  militnry  offices,  was  a  colonel  in  the  French  and  Belgic 
wars,  and  might  have  been  sided  with  the  best  of  those  times,  if  his 
discretion  could  have  but  well  tempered  his  hot  furious  vah^ur, 
which  was  the  reason  that  Queen  Elizabeth  would  iwt  commit  any 
place  or  employment  of  great  trust  to  his  care,  in  1586,  he  ha(i  the 
honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him,  was  tn.n  beloved  of 
all  his  soldiers,  and  so  much  noted  for  his  martial  prowess,  that 
he  went  beyond  the  commendation  of  the  panegyric. 

*  Sir  Roger  Williams  gave  many  distinguished  marks  of  his  courage 
during  the  wars  of  Fran.ce  and  the  Low  C(iUntries.  h\  1581,  when 
Captain  Thomas,  an  officer  in  the  SpHni^h  service,  challenged  Ge- 
neral Morns  to  single  combat,  Williams,  then  his  lieutenant,  ac- 
cepted »he  defiance  in  room  of  the  general,  who  could  not  do  so  by 
the  law  t)faims.  After  a  trial  of  skill,  in  front  of  bi)th  the  armies, 
the  champions,  like  Hector  and  Ajax,  parted  fnetuls,  >Aithout  a 
wound  on  either  side,  and  after  they  ha<l  diaok  a  heart v  cup  toge- 
ther. In  1586,  our  militHry  annalist  was  engaged  on  a  much  more 
desperate  service,  havintr,  while  the  prince  of  Parma's  army  was 
besieging  Venloo,  undertaken  the  daring  exploit  of  breaking  through 
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the  enemy's  camp  at    midnight.     His  companion  in   command  wts 
Skenk,  a  Frieslander.     They  cut  their  way  to  the  prince's  own  tent, 
in  the  centre  of  the  encampment;  but»    being  out-numbered,   were 
compelled  to   retreat,    though    with  high   commendation    of  their 
courage.     In  1591,  Sir  R.  Williams  had  the  honour  to    serve  witk 
General    Morris,  in  the   auxiliary  army    sent  by    Elizabeth    to  aid 
Henry  IV.  against   the   Leaguers,  and    received   high  praise    from 
that  monarch,  for  the  spirit  with  which  he  behaved  on  several  occa- 
sions, especially  at  the  battle    of  Yvecourt.     But  his  conduct  was 
rot    always   so    un(iuestionable  as   his   valour,  and  more  than  once 
occasioned  such  havoc  among   his  followers,  as  to  draw    down   the 
censure  of  Queen  Elizabeth,   an   (Economist  as   well  of  lives  as  of 
money. 

*  Sir   Roger  Williams's  death    is    thus  mentioned    by  Camden  : 
•  The  very   same  month   (Dec.   1595.)    died  Sir  Roger  Williams, 
knight,  a    Welsh  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Penrose,  Monmouthshire: 
He  first  tried  his  fortune  in  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Alva;  and 
afterwards,  having  obtained  a  full  and   complete  experience  of  the 
arts  and  discipline  of  war,  he  was   perhaps  no  way  inferior  to  the 
best  soldiers  of  that  age,  could   he  have  put   bounds  to  his  courage, 
which  ran  away  with  his  conduct  and  discretion.     It  was  undoubt- 
edly by  a    singular  excellence  in  him,  that  he  was  capable,  upoii 
the  bare  stock  of  experience,  without  the  least  stock  of  learning  or 
education,  of  writing  a  most  exquisite  and  judicious  history  of  the 
Low  Country  wars, in  which  he  was  an  actor,and  of  maintaining,  as 
he  did,  in  an  admirable  book  on  that  subject,    the  art  of  fighting, 
as  ills  now  practised,  against   that  which  was  in  former  ages,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the   antiquated  admirers   of  bows  and  arrows. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  attended  at  his  funeral,    which   was   solemnized 
at  St.  Paul's,  besides  as  many  officers  of  the  army  as  were  then  io 
town. 

'  No  apology  is  necessary  for  the  insertion  of  this  scarce  piece 
among  the  Somers' tracts.  It  is  not  only  a  curious  record  of  impor- 
tant events,  by  an  eye-witness  and  actor,  but  claims  peculiar  autho- 
rity from  the  blunt  manly  style  in  which  the  old  warrior  details,  not 
his  successes  only,  but  the  blunders,  discomfitures,  and  even  pa- 
nics, with  which  his  warfare  was  chequered.  There  is  also  a  hu- 
morous simplicity,  with  which  he  frequently  acknowledges  that  his 
own  opinion  leaned  to  the  worse,  or  more  imprudent  counsel.  In 
short,  these  commentaries  present  a  singular  picture  ol  the  man, 
the  war,  and  the  age.' 

All  this, and  yet  inore,  is  justly  due  to  the  tract  before  us, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  natural,  unaffected,  and  interesting 
memoirs  of  the  time  that  we  have  ever  read,  its  only  fault 
being  that  it  breaks  off  abruptly  while  the  reader  is  enjoying; 
the  full  spirit  of  the  narrative.  It  concludes  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spanish  fleet  sent  to  relieve  Middleburgh,  soot^ 
after  the  appointment  of  Jlequesens  to  the  government  of 
the  Low  Countries^  in  which  engagement  it  appears  that  Sir 
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■Roger  Williams  himself  was  present  on   board  the   Spanish 
admiral.     The  cliaracter  of  *  a  soldierof  fortune/  is    hard- 
ly known  in  the.«edays,  when  it  seems  a  little  singular  that  a 
brave  English  captain  after  serving  on    the  side  of  the   pa- 
triots for  a  considerable  time  with  no  liltle  glory,  should  ap- 
pear at  a  subsequent  period  enlisted  in  thecai'seof  the  Spa- 
niards.    But,  as  he  says,  he  happened  to  be  travelling/  and 
was  loath  to  return  to  England   without   seeing  something;* 
besides  which,  '  in  those  days  there  was  no  dispute  betwixt 
her  majestic  and    the  Spanish    king,  to   his  knowledge.     A 
soldier  of  fortune  was,  like  the  Italian  Condottieri,  ready  to 
draw  his  sword  in  any  cause,  for  the  sake  of  practice;  and 
he  was  more  than  honourable,  who    withheld  himself  from 
employing  it  in  direct  opposition  to  his  natural  government, 
Mr.  Scott's  notes  and  illustrations  are  many  of  them  very 
useful,  and  most  of  them  entertaining;  nor  in    general  caa 
fault  be  found  with  him  on  the  score  of  authority.     But   he 
^s  sometimes  unaccountably  careless  and  inattentive,  proba- 
bly from  the  multitude  of  labours  in  which  he  is  always  im- 
mersed.    For   instance,  speaking  of  *  John   Voweil,   alias 
Hooker,  of  Exeter,'  author  of  a   tract   entitled   '  the   olde 
and  auncient  order  of  keeping  of  the    Parliament  in   Eng- 
land,' (which  being  extracted   from   Holinshed's  Chronicles 
might,  for  the  reason  we  before  assigned  with  respect  to  ano- 
ther piece  from  the  same  source,  have  been  with  great  pro- 
priety omitted  in  the  present  collection),  he  says, 

'Hooker  translated  Gi  raid  Barry's  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  and  was  hence  enabled  to  add  to  Holinshed's  labours,  *  the 
Supply  of  the  Irish  chronicle,  continued  from  the  death  of  Henry 
VHI.  13-i5,  until  the  year  1586.' 

Now  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Scott  does  not  know  Girald 
Barry,  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  to  be  the  same  person,  or 
not  know  that  Giraldus  Cambrensis  was  a  contemporary 
o^Yienxy  the  second y  and  consequently  that  no  writings  of 
his  could  have  enabled  Mr.  Vowell  Hooker  to  compile  a  his- 
tory of  transactions  subsequent  to  Henry /Ac  eighth'^  The 
truth  is  that  four  distinct  tracts  are  comprised  in  the  Irish 
part  of  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  1.  The  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  translated  by 
Hooker, — 2.  '  The  processe  of  Irish  affaires  (beginning 
where  Qiraldus  Cambrensis  did  end,)  '  by  Philip  Fiatsbury, 
down  to  1:370,  and  by  Henry  of  Marlborough,  down  to 
1501,' — ?j.  *  h  continuation  of  the  Chronicles,'  comprising 
the  reig.i  of  [lenry  fhe  eighth,  by  Stanihurst. — 4.  '  The 
Supplij  of  the  Iiiih'ChrunicL/  from  the  death  of  Henry  the 
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cisilith.  to2S  VVzi  by  John  Foueil,  alias  Hooker,  of  the 
city  of  Exeter,  Gentleman. 

In  one  very  essentif)l_,  though  not  very  dignified,  branch 
of  editorial  duty,  Mr.  Scott  has  laid  lumself  open,  we 
lliink,  tojusi  and  severe  censure.  So  far  from  being  at  the 
pains  to  amend  those  numerous  and  gross  errors  of  the  press 
which  already  disfi^ijurtd  the  collection,  he  has  suffered  them 
to  remain  untouched,  and,  we  suspect,  has  not  guarded 
against  the  occurrence  of  many  moie  to  be  added  to  the 
nun.ber  of  the  ft)rmer.  Tins  is  too  bad,  and  nf>i  justifiable 
nor  excusable  upon  any  pietext  of  reverence  for  antiquity  or 
umci/iingneiis  fo  alter  thenncient  text,  the  usual  pleas  ior  edi- 
torial idleness.  The  orthourapliy  ot  words  an  editor  is  per- 
haps bound  liOt  to  meddle  with — but  we  are  not  complaining 
of  this. 

We  cerlainly^o  not  object  to  Mr.  Scott,  '  as  a  personal 
disqualification  for  liis  present  ta^k/  that  *  his  name  has 
been  prefixed  to  works  of  a  lighter  and  more  popular  na- 
ture.* This  is  an  idea  w*  ich  we  are  convinced  he  has  no 
need  to  deprecate  in  anv  weil-informt'd  or  unprejudiced 
man.  But  if  he  makes  use  of  his  poetical  f  ime  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  hanging  overseri(jus  business  with  less  attention  than 
is  usually  required  of  a  dealer  in  simple  prose,  we  must  beg 
leave  to  say  that  we  shall  nlwavs  treat,  as  two  distinct  per- 
sonages, the  author  of  Marmion,  and  the  editor  of  Somers* 
tracts. 


Art.  V. — Ann  ah  of  Great  Britain  ;  from  the  Asrension  of 
Georcte  III.  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  Ijl  three  Volumes* 
pp.  1409.     1/.  7s.     OstelL     1807. 

AN  accurate,  circumstantial,  and  impartial  history  of  the 
present  reign  can  h;»idly  he  expected  for  fifty  years  to  come. 
When  the  several  actors  in  the  scene  have  gone  to  their 
'long  home,'  wi^en  the  different  factions  which  have  a'^pired 
to  the  government  have  ceased,  and  the  passiors  which  they 
have  excited  are  ex'inct,  then  may  we  expect  that  the  whole 
truth  will  be  spoken  ;  that  events  will  be  referred  to  their 
true  causes;  that  the  characters  of  men  will  bejustly  appre- 
ciated, and  that  praise  or  censure  will  be  equitably  best(»\ved. 
Many  secret  memoirs,  which  will  throw  considerable  light 
on  t':e  most  important  transactions,  aie  yet  deposited  in  tiie 
pori-foliosof  the  various  actors  in  lf»^  political  scene,  not  to 
be  produced  till  the  writers  are  dead,  or  till  the  court  to 
which  they  relate;  is  peopled  with  new  occupants. 
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The  histories  of  the  present  reign  whicli  have  yet  appeared, 
are  little  more  than  an  epitome  of  what  ha«*  been  previi)n^ly 
detailed  in  the  newspapers.  These  '  Annals  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,* do  not  appear  in  general  to  have  been  compiled  froia 
more  authentic  sources  of  information  ;  but  the  execution 
see-ns  to  be  the  work  of  an  able  and  impartial  mind.  This 
is  more  ihnn  we  can  say  of  many  similar  productions. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  events  to  their  remote 
causes, h.«ve  deduced  many  of  the  transactions  of  the  present 
rei^n  ^Vom  the  education  which  his  majestv  received  when 
prince  of  Wales.  That  education  is  said  to  have  been  such 
as  to  attach  his  majesty  to  a  certain  s^t  of  men,  and  a  certain 
set  of  prm(  iples  for  which  he  has  ever  since  retained  his 
original  predilection. 

•  Frederic,  the  former  prince  of  Wales,  had  unfortunately  been 
at  v-iti mce  With  tht'  ministers  and  politics  of  his  father,  during  the 
wh.le  course  ot  the  late  reign  ;  in  consequence,  however,  of  th« 
coalition  of  the  whiprs,  afler  Sir  Robert  Waipole's  resignation,  the 
prnu  e  was  thrown  out  of  their  interest  into  that  of  the  tories.  It 
becam'\  therefore,  a  strugjilc  between  those  opposing  parties,  when 
Gtorge.  prince  of  Wa'es,  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his  father,  under 
th'  influence  of  uhsch  the  heir  apparent  should  be  educated. 
Upon  tie  d«-ath  of  prince  Frederic,  that  charge  had  b?en  intrusted 
to  lor  '  H.trcourf,  as  governor,  and  to  the  bish»p  of  Norwich,  as 
preci  ptor.  Two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Stone,  br -ther  of  the  primate  of 
that  name,  and  Mr.  Scott,  were  recommended  as  sub-governor  and 
preceptor. 
*Wailethe  prince  continued  under  the  tuition  of  these  gentlemen. at 
Leicester  house,a  j.arty  Mas  said  to  have  been  secretly  formed, of  which 
the  names  and  history  are  but  obscurely  known,  and  of  which,  either 
from  want  ot  authority  to  establish  the  proofs  of  its  influf  nee, or  from 
deliCHCv  in  making  free  mention  of  persons  related  to  the  reigning 
sovereion,  much  and  curious  inf'rmation  is  yet  rrquired.  Fhe 
princess  dv)vva2er  was  supposed  to  be  connectect  with  this  mysterious 
cabal.  Lor  I  l»ute,  a  nobleman  of  great  assiduity  and  accomplish- 
ments, who  had  been  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  late  prince, 
held  undoubtedly  a  hi^h  place  in  the  princess's  favour:  he  was  evi- 
dently preferred  to  the  less  courteous  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  to 
the  proud  and  unnccommodafing  lord  Harcourt.  These  men  com- 
pl:iined  of  thiir  declining  influence  at  Leicester  house, and  predicted 
cli^as^rous  consequences  to  the  nation  from  the  books,  the  princi- 
ples, the  persons,  and  the  conversation,  by  which  the  mind  ot  the 
heir  apparent  was  exposed  to  be  biassed.  It  was  to  the  duke  of 
Newcistle  that  his  lordship  and  the  bishop  directed  their  first  com- 
plaints of  this  noxious  influence  at  Lecester  house,  hoping  that  the 
Pelhams,  as  one  of  the  greatest  whig  families  in  the  kingdom,  would 
asMst  them  in  repelling  it.  The  Pelhams.  however,  did  not  at  first 
interfere.     But  the  duke  of  Bedford,  after  the  bishop's  and  his 
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lordship's  resignation  of  their  respective  trusts,  attacked,  in  public 
debate,  those  persons  by  whoni  the  lurking  principles  of  arbitrary 
government  were  said  to  be  infused  into  the  prince's  mind. 

*  Mr.  Stone,  the  sub-governor,  and  Mr.  Murray,  afterwards 
lord  Mansfitld,  of  principles  and  politics  perfectly  congenial  with 
Stone,  were  the  persons  charged  in  the  duke's  motion  with  being 
Jacobites,  and  with  inculcating  jacobitical  doctrines.  Scott,  the 
sub-preceptor,  and  Cresset,  the  princess  dowager's  secretary,  shared 
in  the  same  imputation.  But  the  motion  being  over-ruled  b3^  the 
opposition  ofjthePelhams,  who  in  this  affair  were  said  to  be  blind  to 
the  rise  of  that  secret  influence  which  they  and  other  whigs  had  after- 
wards so  much  cause  to  lament,  all  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  party  of  Leicester  house,  and  lord  Waldegrave  and  the  bishop 
of  Peterborough  succeeded  to  lord  Harcourt  and  his  colleague. 
Stone,  Murray,  and  lord  Bute,  though  not  ostensibly,  were  confi- 
<lential!y  in  union.  Lord  Bath,  and  other  supple  statesmen,  were 
admitted  by  the  last  intothat  inner  cabinet, which, in  process  of  time, 
was  accused  of  over-ruling  the  measures  of  the  nation;  for  lord 
Bute  was  known  to  coincide  with  lord  Bath  in  this  political  opinion, 
*  that  official  men  were  the  servants  of  the  executive  power,  and  not 
that  power  itself.' 

*  Three  years  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  known  to 
legret  his  former  supineness,  in  neglecting  the  rising  influence  of 
theparty  at  Leicester  house.  Both  the  duke  and  lord  chancellor 
Hardwicke  avowed  that  their  wish  was  now  to  get  possession  of  the 
prince.  As  if  awakened  from  a  fatal  lethargy,  they  found  themselves 
duped  by  the  very  men*  who  owed  their  places  at  Leicester  house 
to  the  Pelhani  family's  recommendation.  But  although  they  in- 
vited his  royal  highness  to  change  his  residence,  offcriiig  him  a 
suite  of  apartments  at  St.  James's  and  Kensington  palaces,  their 
caution  was  too  late  to  remove  the  established  intimacy  and  confi- 
dence of  a  tory  favourite.  The  blossoi.i  was  off,  and  the  fruit  was 
set/ 

The  total  change  of  men,  and  of  measures,  which  took 
j)lace  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  is  at  least 
a  proof  that  the  political  principles  and  views  of  the  nevr 
monarch,  were  different  from  those  of  his  predecessor. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  our  present  gracious  sovereign  was 
the  dismission  of  Mr.  Legge  the  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt,  from 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  lord  Bute  to  the  secretaryship  of  state,  which  was 
resigned  by  lord  Holdernesse.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  lord  Temple 
relinquished  their  seats  in  the  cabinet  on  the  i>th  of  October 
1761.  Mr.  Pitt  soon  lowered  the  sublimity  of  his  charac- 
ter in  public  estimation,  by  accepting  a  pension  and  a  title. 
The  oQice  which  had  been  held  by  Mr.  Pitt  was   transferred 
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to  ibe  earl  of  Egremont,  a  man  of  more  pliancy  than  Ills 
predecessor.  Lord  Bute  is  said  industriously  to  have  infused 
into  the  royal  mind,  an  opinion  that  a  king  of  this  country 
might  rule  Ih.e  nation  by  whatever  minister  he  chose,  with- 
out the  support  either  of  the  leading  aristocracy,  or  of  the 
people.  Those  who  contemplate  the  characters  of  the  dif- 
ferent administrations  which  have  been  appointed  during  the 
present  reign,  have  thought  that  this  sentiment  has,  ever 
since  the  year  17GO,  been  the  favourite  principle.  For,  during 
a  period  of  near  fifty  years,  we  shall  find  that  those  admi- 
nistrations have  always  been  of  the  longest  duration,  and 
most  favoured  by  the  smiles  of  the  court,which  have  been,at 
the  same  time,  obnoxious  to  the  most  antient  and  respectable 
families  and  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  But  those  admi- 
nistrations which  have  been  decidedly  supported  by  the  popu- 
lar voice,  and  of  which  some  of  the  great  families,  to  whose 
ancestors  the  house  of  Hanover  is  indebted  for  the  throne, 
have  formed  a  part,  are  supposed  to  have  obtained  a  very 
unwelcome  admission  into  the  cabinet;  and  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  is  thought  to  have  been  cheerfully  embraced 
for  their  expulsion. 

Hence,  as  the  men  and  the  measures  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  different  administrations  during  the  last  half  century 
have  been  adverse  both  to  the  sentiments  of  the  antient 
aristocracy  and  of  the  people;  a  substitute  has  most  dili- 
gently been  sought  for  this  natural  support,  in  the  extensioa 
of  INFLUENCE.  This  influence  has  indeed  been  so  prodigi- 
ously increased,  and  by  such  a  complicated  i^ariety  of  mean* 
been  so  diffused  through  all  the  nerves,  veins,  and  arteries 
of  the  state,  that  the  very  life  of  the  body  politic,  is  supposed 
to  be  identified  with  the  continuance.  J3ut  at  length  we 
seem  to  have  arrived  at  this  perilous  alternative,  when  the 
state  must  either  put  an  end  to  this  influence,  or  when  this 
influence  will  put  an  end  to  the  state. 

In  17^2,  lord  Bute  became  not  only  the  actual,  but  the 
ostensible  prime  minister  by  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of 
^Jewcastle,  who  found  himself  only  a  cypher  in  the  cabinet. 

*  A  pension  was  offered  to  the  age  d  duke  ;  he  replied  that  since 
his  services  were  no  longer  useful  to  the  state,  he  was  determined 
never  to  be  a  burthen  to  it,' 

Lord  Bale  in  vain  endeavoured  to  exemplify  his  own  coun- 
sels to  the  sovereign,  and  to  prove  that  a  minister,  who  pos- 
sesses the  favour  of  the  crown,  may  despise  that  of  the 
people.  Tiiat  influence  which  has  smce  formed  an  efficient 
shield  for  any  administration,  however  incapable,  had  not 
then  been  so  widely  extended,  nor  so  firmly  established  as 
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it  has  been  in  later  times.  Tn  1763,  ^  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  the  earl  of  Bute  suddenly  resigned  his  place  of  Hrst' 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  retired  from  public  business.'  The 
real  reason  of  this  retirement  has  not  yet  been  sntisfactorily 
explained  ;  and  perhaps  ihe  secret  motive  has  not  yet  been 
divulged.  If  the  cause  which  has  been  assigned  by  Mr, 
Adolphus,  in  his  history  of  this  reign, be  true, the  resignation 
of  this  nobleman,  who  still  possessed  the  favour  of  his  sove- 
rei;^n,  must  have  been  occasioned  by  some  consciousness  of 
the  latent  hostility  of  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  and  the 
dread  of  being  abandoned  by  treachery  to  the  popular  re- 
sentment. 

The  honourable  George  Grenville  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  lord  Bute.  It  was  during  the  administration  of  this 
gentleman  that  the  question  of  general  warrafits  was  so 
warmly  agitated,  and  thai  the  impolitic  attempt  was  made 
to  tax  America  under  the  form  of  a  stamp-act,  which  finally 
led  to  the  total  separation  of  the  United  Slates  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  mother  country.  Tile  administration  of  Mr. 
G.  Grenville  was  of  short  continuance.  It  had  excited  the 
resentment  (W*  lord  Bute,  who  was  at  this  lime  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  secret  mover  of  the  political  machine. 
After  this,  several  negocialions  were  set  on  foot  with  Mr. 
Pitta^id  lord  Temple, for  the  formation  of  anew  ministry, but 
which  had  not  at  that  time  a  favourable  termination.  His 
rutjesty  at  last  gave  full  power  to  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  select  what  persons  he  chose  as  the  members  of 
the  cabinet. 

*The  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  their 
friends,  thought  it  their  duty  to  accept  <»f  his  roynl  highness's  invita- 
tion. The  duke  of  Grafton  and  general  C>>nway  were  made  secre- 
tatiesof  slaie,  the  management  of  the  house  of  commons  being  in- 
trusted to  the  latter.  Mr.  DowdesxNell  was  named  chancellor  of 
the  exchtquer,and  the  earl  of  Hertford  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
As thi  leading  members  of  this  cabinet  were  avowedly  men  of  whig 
principles,  the  tide  of  popular  favour  was  expected  to  flow  in  upon 
them.  Oiieof  their  first  acts  was  to  bestow  a  peerage  upon  the  lorJ- 
chiff  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  a  strenuous  triend  rf  liberty,  who, 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  nation,  received  that  dignity  by  the 
title  ot  lord  Camden.  Unfortunately  for  the  new  ministry,  ihe  illus- 
trious character  to  whom  iheyowed  their  nomination  continued  but 
for  a  short  time  to  aid  them  with  his  influence  and  advice,  in  less 
than  four  months  after  their  appointment  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  cut  off  by  a  sudden  death.  The  country  deplored  his  loss  as  a 
general  misfortune;  for  in  politics  his  royal  highness  was  a  firm 
supporter  of  those  pure  principles  upon  which  his  family  had  ascend- 
ed the  throne.  His  patriotism  was  sincere.  In  military  tame  he 
was  one  of  those  commanders  to  whose  abilities  fortune  seemed  not 
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toliave  done  justice,  having  seldom  fdvoured  him  with  victory;  yet 
anidtig  Judges  of  military  merit,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  his 
tah-nts  having  been  conspicuous  in  many  instanc<'s,  where  he  had  to 
combat  with  superior  numbers,  and  to  save  himself  in  disastrous 
circumstances.' 

The  marquis  of  Rockitighatn  and  his  associales,  who 
appear  to  have  been  men  of  the  best  intentions,  had  recourse 
to  a  plan  for  conciliating  America  ;  but  which,  unhappily, 
was  only  a  half -measure,  and  like  most  half  measures  ^nixteXy 
failed  of  its  end.  It  left  more  ill-will  retnaining  than  it 
appeased;  and  it  added  the  feeling  of  contempt  to  that  of 
resentment.  It  was  proposed  to  withdraw  the  tax  but  to 
retain  the  principle:  to  assert  the  right,  but,  for  the  present, 
to  abandon  the  exercise.  In  the  inflamed  and  irritable 
state  of  the  colonies  nothing  could  be  more  unwise.  This 
indecisive  proceeding  excited  the  severe  animadversion  of 
Air.  Pitt.  We  shall  quote  a  part  of  his  speech  on  the  oc- 
casion, because  it  includes  a  prediction  relative  to  a  certain 
decayed  part  of  the  constitution,  which  is  not  even  yet  un- 
likely to  be  realized. 

*The  distinction  between  taxation  and  legislation  is  essentially 
necessary  to  liberty.  The  crown  and  the  peers  are  equally  legislative 
powers  with  the  commons.  If  taxation  be  a  part  of  simple  legisla- 
tion, the  peers  have  rights  in  taxation  as  well  as  yourselves;  rights 
which  they  will  claim,  which  they  will  exercise,  whenever  the  princi- 
ple canbesupported  by  power.  There  is  an  idea  in  some,  that  the 
colonies  are  virtually  represented  in  the  house.  I  would  fain  know 
by  whom  an  American  is  represented  here.  Is  he  represented  by  a 
knight  of  the  shire  in  any  country  in  this  kingdom?  Would  to 
God  that  respectable  representation  was  augmented  to  a  greater 
number.  Or  will  you  tell  him  that  he  is  represented  by  any  repre- 
sentative of  a  borough  ;  of  a  borough  which,  perhaps,  its  own  repre- 
sentatives never  saw?  This  is  what  is  called  the  rotten  part  of  the 
constitution.  It  cannot  continue  a  century.  If  it  does  not  drop  it 
must  be  amputated.  Vheideaofa  virtual  representation  of  America 
in  this,  is  the  most  contemptible  idea  that  ever  entered  into  the  head 
of  any  man ;  it  does  not  deserve  a  serious  refutation.' 

The  whig  ministry  of  lord  Rockingham,  though  composed 
of  many  most  respectable  characters,  was  of  short  duration. 
The  repeal  of  the  stamp-act  is  said  to  have  been  particularly 
disagreeable  to  the  sovereign  and  the  faction  which  was 
headed  by  lord  Bute. 

*  The  dissolution  of  lord  Rockingham's  ministry  was  begun  by 
the  defection  of  its  own  principal  members.  Mr.  Conway  coincid- 
ing with  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  views  respecting  American  politics,  joined 
him  with  all  his  influence.     The  duke  of  Grafton  resigned  his  office 
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of  state-secretary,  on  finding  Mr,  Pitt's  assistance  positively  refusdl 
to  the  support  of  the  party.  His  attachment  to  the  great  cora- 
inoner  he  avowed  publickly  in  the  house  of  lords,  declaring  that 
*  be  had  no  objection  to  the  persons  or  the  measures  of  the  ministers 
lie  had  recently  atted  with,  but  that  he  thought  they  wanted  strength 
and  efficiency  to  command  success.  He  knew  but  one  man  who 
could  give  them  that  strength  and  solidity,  (meaning  Mr.  Pitt)  ; 
that  under  him  he  should  be  willing  to  serve  in  any  capacity,  not 
only  as  a  general  officer,  but  as  a  pioneer,  and  would  lake  up  a 
spade  and  a  mattock.'  The  prosptcl  of  a  new  administration  deter- 
red even  the  candidates  for  public  employments  from  accepting 
them  in  the  present  crisis,  for  fear  of  bting  speedily  dismissed  from 
the  failing  ministry,  and  exclu<led  from  a  share  in  that  which  was 
to  rise  on  its  ruins.  Of  this  number  were,  lord  Egremont,  who  refused 
the  seals  resigned  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  lord  Hardwicke,  who, 
on  their  being  next  offered  to  him,  alike  declined  them, 

*  In  consequence  of  lord  Nonhington's  negociation,  I\Ir.  Pitt  was 
introduced  to  the  king  at  Hichmond.  His  majesty's  expression  was, 
that  he  put  himself  entirely  into  his  hands.  Altera  ccMiference  with 
the  chancellor,  and  some  arrangements  with  his  faithful  friend  gene- 
ral Conway,  the  inteiulcd  minister  invited  his  brother  lord  'J'emple 
to  see  him  at  North  end,  Hainpstead,  as  his  healih  would  not  permit 
him  to  come  lo  loun.  His  lordship  went,  and  Mr.  Pitt  acquainted 
him,  that  his  majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  lo  send  for  him 
to  form  an  administration  ;  and  as  he  thought  his  lordship  indis- 
pensable, he  had  desired  his  majesty  to  send  for  him,  and  put  him 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  that  he  himself  would  take  the  post 
of  privy  seal.  He  then  produced  a  list  of  persons  whose  entrance 
into  office  he  said  was  necessary,  and  not  to  be  altered.  Lord  Tem- 
ple replied,  that  he  had  indeed  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  his 
majesty,  but  had  not  understood  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  be 
absolute  master ;  if  he  had,  he  should  not  have  given  himself  the 
trouble  of  the  present  visit.  Having  the  prospect  of  his  brother 
George  Grenville's  support  in  the  intended  cabinet,  (although  ex- 
cluded from  all  enjoyment  of  office),  and  deeming  an  union  of  op- 
posing interests  the  best  basis  that  could  be  laid  for  a  powerful  sys- 
tem of  administration,  he  remonstrated  against  Mr.  Pitt's  assuming 
superior  dictation,  and  urged  his  claims  to  an  entire  equality  with 
him  in  official  rank,  and  the  distribution  of  places.  Mr.  Pitt  asked  hit 
lordship  who  were  the  persons  whom  he  intended  for  cabinet  employ- 
ments? Lord  Temple  prcpostd  lord  Lyttleton  fur  the  privy  seal.This 
office  Mr.  Pitt  had  already  taken  for  himself.  His  lordship  then  men- 
tioned the  post  of  lord  preside  nt.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  the  presidency  was 
engaged,  but  offered  to  give  him  a  pension,  which  the  other  rnert- 
ed.  Ofi  the  mention  of  a  secretary  of  state,  their  opinions  differed 
so  widely  (Mr.  Pitt  insisting  on  the  continuance  of  General  Conway 
in  office,  and  the  admittance  of  lord  Shelburne,  circumstances  incon- 
sistent with  the  reception  of  lord  Gower  to  that  office,  which  lord 
Temple  proposed)  that  the  conference  ended  without  hope  of  re- 
newal, and    With    reciprocal  marks  of  Jispleasiirc    between  these 
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Illustrious  brothers,  whose  political  and  private  friendship  had  sa 
long  continued  stedfast  and  sincere.  Mr.  Piit  having  made  choice 
of  the  office  of  privy  seal  for  himself,  was  necessarily  created  a 
peer.  General  Conway  was  continued  in  his  post  of  state-secretary  ; 
the  management  of  the  house  of  commons  was  given  to  ^Ir.  Towns- 
hend  ;  and  lord  Granby  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army.  AP 
though  popular  throughout  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  from  his  higb 
talents  and  approved  integrity,  Mr.  Pitt  was  far  from  being  beloved 
by  many  of  his  own  principles  in  politics,  owing  to  that  unyielding 
haughtiness  which  conscious  superiority  gave  to  his  language  and 
manners.  With  a  generous,  yet  an  arrogant  temper,  (rendered 
irritable  perhaps  by  the  long  continuance  of  sickness),  he  was  un- 
able to  consummate  by  personal  influence  that  command  over  the 
public  mind  which  his  genius  procured  to  him.  His  offers  in  form- 
ing a  new  cabinet,  to  those  whom  he  wished  to  partake  of  his  em- 
ployments, wereconveyed  insuch  proud  terms  as  seemed  to  provoke, 
though  unintentionally,  the  necessity  of  a  refusal.  He  waited  upon 
lord  Rockinghum,  with  a  view  to  coalesce  all  the  whigs  capable  of 
being  admitted  into  office  ;  but  his  lordship  was  not  to  be  reconciled, 
and  relused  to  see  his  visitor  although  at  home.' 

In  tliis  administration,  which  was  formed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  was  now  called  up  to  the  house  of  peers,  under  the  title 
of  lord  Chatham,  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  made  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  lord  Camden  lord  chancellor,  C,  Townshend 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  popularity  which  lord 
Chatham  still  retained  was  only  a  small  remnant  of  what  he 
enjoyed  in  his  first  administration.  Few  men  ever  possessed 
more  influence  on  the  public  mind  than  he  did  in  the  progress 
of  his  parliamentary  career,  and  as  he  was  originally  a  com- 
moner without  great  or  splendid  connections,  he  was  indebt- 
ed for  the  authority  which  he  acquired  almost  solely  to  the 
exalted  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  his  talents  and  in- 
tegrity. The  administration,  which  he  had  contributed  to 
form  in  ]7()(),  experienced  a  powerful  opposition,  and  vari- 
ous expedients  were  employed  to  give  it  solidity  and  strength. 
But  it  appears  to  have  been  formed  of  materials  which  could 
not  well  be  brought  to  cohere;  and  after  several  partial 
changes,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  finally  dissolved  i a 
1770;  when  lord  North  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury  in 
the  place  of  the  duke  of  Grafton. — The  violent  and  animated 
discussions  which  occurred  respecting  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion, and  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  case  ofiMr«  Wilkes,  coniribuled  not  a  little 
to  the  downfall  of  the  ministry.  The  following  remarks  of 
the  author  on  the  persecution  of  Mr.  Wilkes  evince  good 
sense  and  moderation. 

*  Mr.  Wilkes's  popularity  was  founded  on   persecution,  and  it 
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consequently  gained  ground  by  every  harsh  and  hostile  measure  of 
government.  Had  ihey  i^uff  red  him  quietly  to  take  his  seat  in  par- 
liament, his  opposition  in  that  place,  having  no  mobs  nor  public 
animosity  to  support  it,  would  have  sunk  into  insign  fii  ance  ;  but  by 
taking  him  into  custody,  after  his  election,  they  instituted  a  «  ontest 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  highly  untortunaie  f<ir  the  popu- 
larity of  a  sovereign,  ft  counterricted  the  natuial  affection  which 
Englishmen  bear  to  their  common  head,  by  the  jealousy  which  it 
^vas  impossible  they  shcjulil  not  feel  at  seeina  their  (!ean-st  rights  in 
danger  of  invasion.  In  spile  of  all  Mr.  Wilkes's  profligacy,  and 
admitting  that  his  talents  were  over-rated  by  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters, as  well  as  by  the  very  importance  attached  lo  them  through 
the  false  zeal  of  government,  the  agitation  of  several  questions  con- 
nected with  his  cause  was  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  calling 
forth  resistance  to  illegal  stretches  of  power,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  Englishmen  will  never  behold  without  indignation.* 

In  the  year  1 770  the  livery  of  London  remonstrated  against 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  case  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  will)  a  freedom  and  spirit  which  have 
not  often  been  employed  in  addressing  the  sovereign.    They 

^  affirmed,  that  parliament,  in  overthrowing  the  elective  rights  of  the 
subject,  in  a  recent  instance,  had  assumed  a  power  more  illegal  and 
ruinous  than  the  levying  of  ship  money  by  Charles  i.  or  the  tlispensing 
power  exercised  by  James   II.     In  a  strain   of  exaggeration    that 
even  exceeded  this  assertion,  they  declared,   that  kaving    forfeited 
authority,  by  an  over  exertion   of  it,    the  house  of   commons  had 
ceased  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  people.     In  conclusion,  they 
prayed  for  a  speedy  dissolution  of  parliament,  and   the   remova'   of 
the   king's  evil  ministers    from  his    councils.     An   audience   being 
granted,    to  receive  this  remonstrance,   which  was  attended  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  a  numerous  deputation  from  the  common  hall,  the 
common  Serjeant  was  overcome  by  the    presence  of  the  royal  per- 
sonage, 10  whom  its  contents  appeared  so   disrespectful,  and    could 
not  read  it  out;  but  the  common  clerk,   v.ithout  embarrassment, 
relieved  him  from  that  duty.     The  king  returned  for    answer,    that 
although  ever  ready  to  hearken  to  all  the  grievances  of  his    people, 
he  could  not  hear  the  present  petition   without   painful    regret    that 
his  subjects  should  address  him  in  terms   so  unconstitutional:   that 
it  was  his  aim  and  resolution,  in  government,  to  abstain    from   all 
violation  of  those  powers  of  the  constitution  which  had  been  reposed 
in  other  hands ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  adhering  to  such  a   princi- 
ple of  conduct  that  he  could  hope  for  a  steady  and  affectionate  loy» 
aity  from  his  people.' 

When  Lord  Chatham  in  a  subsequent  debate  in  the  house 
had  adverted  to  this  remonstrance  of  the  livery,  wliom  he 
mentioned  with  great  respect,  he  perceived  a  sneer  u^on 
some  faces  among  the  peer?. 
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*  Let  me  tell  you,'  said  he,  '  my  lords,  though  I  have  the  honour . 
to  sit  in  this  hou>«e,  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,    coinciding    wiih    these, 
honest  citizens  in  opinion,  I  am  pioud  of  the  honour  of  associating 
my  name  with  theirs;  and  let  me  tell    the    noblest    of  you    all,    it 
would  be  an  honour  to  you.      The  livery  of  Lou'ion,  my  lords,  were 
respectable  long  before  the  reformation.     The   lord    miyor  of  Lon- 
don was  a  principnl  among   the    twenty-five  barons    who    received 
magna  chartu  from  kiiii^  John  ;  and  they  have  ever  since   been  con«. 
sidered  to  have  a  principal  w-ight  in  all   the  affairs  of  government. 
How  have  these  respectable  men    been    treated.     They    have    been 
seat-away  sore  afflicted  from  h:s  majesty''s  presence,  and  reprimand- 
ed for  pursuing  their  lawful  rights.' 

*  Soon  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  a  third  address  w:i<?  pre- 
sented to  the  king  by  the  city  of  London,  in  which  they  lamented 
the  heavy  displeasure  of  his  majesty,  under  which  they  had  fallen  by 
a  free  expression  of  their  sentiments  in  a  late  petition  and  remon- 
strance, and  renewing  their  prayer  for  the  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
sent parliament.  His  majesty's  answer  was,  that  he  should  have 
been  wanting  to  the  public,  as  to  himself,  if  he  ha<l  not  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  at  their  late  address  :  that  he  should  ill  deserve  to 
be  considered  the  father  of  his  people  could  he  suffer  himself  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  such  an  use  of  his  prerogative  as  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests,  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom.  The  lord  mayor,  Beckford,  a  mm  of  undaunted  spirit, de- 
manded leave  to  answer  the  king.In  the  momentary  Cv^nfusion  whicb  ' 
this  demand  occasioned,  permission  was  gr  mted  ;  and  with  grt-at 
presence  of  mind  and  fluency  of  language  he  delivered  an  address, 
concluding  witii  the  following  words: — '  Permit  me,  sire,  farmer 
to  observe,  that  whoever  has  already  dared,  or  shall  hereafter  endea- 
vour, by  false  insinuations  and  suggestions,  to  alienate  y  ur  majes- 
ty's affections  from  your  loyal  subji'Cts,  in  general,  is  an  enemy  to 
your  majesty's  person  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and 
a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution.' 

The  reflections  which  the  author  makes  on  a  petition 
which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1772, 
signed  by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  of  the 
church  of  Kn^land,  and  by  various  other  respectable  indivi* 
duals,  praying  for  a  relief  from  subscription  to  the  th'rty- 
nine  articles,  are  highly  judicious,  and  evince  a  reflecting 
and  enlightened  mind. 

'Sir  William  Merdith  proposed,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  seconded, 
the  motion;  it  was  ably  supported  by  Wedderburn,  sir  George 
SaYille,  Dunning,  Sawbridge,  and  other  distinguished- speakers  in  the 
minority.  Among  its  oppusers,  although  upon  diflerent  grounds, 
were  Burke,  lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox.  I'he  movers  of  the  bill 
said,  that  a  hiippy  opportuinty  was  now  offered  (f  opening  a  door 
for    the  disseniers,    througU  which,  it  was  probable,    that  most  of 
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tKr,m  would  enter,  and  be  received  into  the  bosom   of  tbe  cnirrcfl* 
The  high-churchmen  expressed  alarm  at  this  proposal,  as  tending  to 
eubvertthe  very  foundation  of  established     religion.     They    denied 
that  parliament,  in  ail  their  legislative  authority,  or  the  king,  com- 
patibly with  his  coronation  oaih,  cculd   anywise  alter   the    article* 
of  the  national  faith.      As  a  personal  arj^Qinent  a^^ainsitthe  petition- 
ers, it  was  alleged,  that  subscription  being  a  voluntary    act,  they 
i\'ere  not  entitled  lo  complain  of  violence  being  off,*red  to  their  con- 
sciences; their  benefices  had  not  been  forced  upon  them,  and  they 
were  ever  at  liberty  to  resign,   to  tranquillize  tbeir  scruples,  should 
any  supervene.     There  is   a  wretched  spirit  of  intokrance,  an«l  a 
/ailp.cy,  in  this  mode  o{  arguing,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.     All 
political  evils  might  be  glossed  over  with   the  same  apology;  since, 
even  in  despotic  countries,  the  power  is  often  left  to   the  miserable 
inhabitants,  of  creeping  out  of  their  native   place    lo   seek  refuge 
elsewhere  ;  it  is  left  to  them  to  creep  out  of  existence  itself,  if  they 
jlnd  it  intolerable  ;  but  does  thii  alleviate   or  sanction  the   injustice 
Tinder  which  ihey  groan  ?  When  applied  to  the  clertry,  this   princi- 
ple is  cruel,  no  less  than  grossly  impolitic.     The  church  being  erect-* 
ed  into  an   incorporate  monopoly^  whose  charter  is  a   creed,    the 
meaning  of  which  even  its  preachers  can  scarcely  explain,  far  les» 
lecojicile  its  contradictions;   the  honest  friend  of   religion    is  either 
precluded  from  entering  into  it  at  all,  or  should  he  have  embraced 
it  in  early  years,  is  placed  between  the  cruel  alternatives   of  incur- 
ring beggary,  or  propagating  error.     The  hypocrite,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  can  disguise  his  opinions,  and  the  sot  who  has  no  opinion 
at  all,  remain  as  the  candidates  for  honour  and  promotion-     For,  ift 
the  common  afl'airs  of  life,  two  men  cannot  be  found  whose  thoughts, 
if  ihoy  think  at  all,  have  not  some   characteristic  difference.     I» 
religious  speculations,  there  must  be  at   least  an  e()ual  variety   of 
belief;  and  whosoever  frames  a  Kpecific  creed  for  men  to  subscribe^ 
must  either  trepan  their  consciences  or  their  understandings,  most 
generally  the  former.     Of  all  the  thousand  individuals  who  sign  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  is  it  credible  that  a  hundredth  part  believe  every 
article  of  what  they  sign?  if  one  grain  of  allowance  be   made  for 
juental  reservation,  it  is  perjury  in  the  clearest  sense,   whatever  gloss- 
may  be  thrown  over  it  by  use  and  accommodation.  The  members  of 
opposition,  as  well  as  those  of  administration,  were  divided  upon  this' 
question.     It  was  uegatived,  however,  by  a  great  majority.* 

Lord  North,  who  had  carried  his  measures  by  large  and 
clecidcd  majorities  since  the  commencement  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  was  twice  left  in  a  minority  in  the  session  of  17B0; 
once  on  the6lh  of  April  in  that  year,  when  the  ever  memo- 
lable  resolution  was  passed,  that  the  '  influence  of  the  crowri 
had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  he  diiniMislied.' 
If,  at  this  important  juncture,  an  illness  of  the  speaker  had' 
not  happened^  which  caused  an  unusual  recess,  arulg  ae  tlie 
minister  lime  to  practise  the  arts  of  corrupimu  on  ttje  de- 
serters from  hi*  banners,  it  is  probabfe  ihafe-this-  vote   would 
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''ave  been  followed  with  many  practical  reforms,  suited  to 
the  spirit  in  which  the  noble  resolution  was  conceived.  But 
liow  triviHJ  are  the  circumstances  which  often  frustrate  the 
Nvisest  plans  ! 

The  riots  in  the  following  Jitne,  servf:d  to  strengthen  the 
bands  of  the  government;  and  lord  North  took  advantage 
of  the  sudden  effervescence  of  something  like  courtly  feeling 
to  dissolve  the  parliament.  But  the  f»ew  pailiament  did  not 
prove  so  obsequious  to  the  court  as  was  expected  ;  and  on 
the  2pth  of  March  1732,  lord  North  declared  that  his  minis- 
try was  at  an  end. 

*  Daring  tlie  adjournment  of  parliament,  a  new  administration 
was  formed,  on  as  broad  a  basis  a^  the  nature  of  things  would  ad- 
init,'and  included  the  most  cjistinguished  personages  among  the  two 
great  parties  who  divided  the  whig  interest :  ihe  Roclvingham  party, 
which  borrowed  its  name  from  the  auspices  of  that  amiable  noblc- 
'man,  and  its  vigour  and  popularity  from  tlie  talents  of  Fox;  and 
that  other  party,  which,  since  the  death  of  Chatham,  had  been  zx.-^ 
customed  to  regard  lord  Shelburne  as  their  political  leader.  The 
marquis  of  Rockingham  was  appoijited  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
the  earl  of  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox  secretaries  of  state,  lord  Cam- 
den president  ot"  the  council,  the  duke  of  Grafton  privy  sea!,  lord 
John  Cavendish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  admiral  (now  created 
lord)  Keppel  first  commissioner  of  the  aamiraliy,  general  Conway 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces.  The  duka  of  Richmond  was 
'made  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  lord  Thurlow  was  continued 
lord  high  chancellor,  Mr.  Dunning  was  created  baron  Ashburton, 
and  appointed  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  public 
measures  for  which  the  whig  administration  stipulated  were  said  to  be, 
peace  with  America;  a  reform  in  the  expenditure,  on  Mr.  Burke's 
plan  ;  the  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  contractors  from  the  legislature,  and  of  revenue  officers  from 
the  power  of  voting  at  elections.' 

This  administration  was  of  short  continuance;  but  the 
good  which  they  did  during  the  short  time  iu  which  they 
were  in  oflice,  and  the  greater  good  wliich  their  wisdom 
«nd  patriotism  projected,  iw\d  which  they  certainly  would 
have  carried  into  effect  if  opportunity  had  been  afforded, 
must  for  ever  cause  us  to  regret  their  early  di.-mission  from 
power.  This  dismission  was  accelerated  by  the  premature 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingliain,  who  formed  the 
centre  of  union  among  the  whigs.  Lord  Shcdhnrne  was  now- 
made  firjtlord  of  the  treasury  ;  a1id  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  P>urke,iVlr. 
Sheridan  and  other  leaders  of  ihe  Rockmghatn  party  resigned 
their  official  situations.  The  recoanition  of  A'lierican  inde- 
pendence was  the  ostensible  reason  of  this  division  between 
the  slateimen  who  had  acted  together   under   the   banners 
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of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  ;  but  the  real  reason  is  pro- 
bably to  be  found  in  the  distrust  which  was  entertained  of 
the  intentions  of  lord  Shelburne.  The  administration  of  lord 
Sheiburne  possessed  only  a  sort  of  ephemeral  lite, but  it  lasted 
Jong  enough  for  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  On 
the  21st  of  February  178.^,  the  new  minister  was  left  in  a 
minority  in  the  house  of  commons,  which  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  post.  This  victory  had  been  chiefly  obtained 
by  a  coalition  which  had  lately  taken  place  between  the 
party  of  lord  North,  and  that  of  his  great  political  opponent 
Mr.  Fox.  This  ill-advised  measure  was  the  most  disas- 
trous event  in  the  political  life  of  Mr.  Fox;  and  it  teemed 
•with  tlip  most  pernicious  consequences  to  himself  and  to 
his  coin.iry.  It  blasted  the  blooming  fame  which  his  for- 
mer coudu.t  had  acquired  ;  it  shook  the  confidence  which 
was  repostd  in  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism;  and  finally 
it  had  a  f<<tal  influence  on  the  general  opinion  which  wa« 
entertained  of  the  probity  of  public  men.  It  lauered  the 
political  character  in  the  general  estimation,  and,  it  unfortu- 
uately  prepared  the  way  for  the  almost  universal  contempt 
and  distrust  ia  which  it. is  at  present  held. 

A. new  administration  was  established  on  the  2d  of  April 
1783,  of  which  the  following  persons  formed  the  cabinet 
council. 

*  The  duke  of  Portland  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  lord 
North  secrotary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  Mr.  Fox  secre- 
tary for  the  foreign  department,  lord  John  Cavendish  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer :  lord  Keppel  assumed  the  head  of  the  admiralty, 
lord  Stormont  was  made  president  of  the  council,  the  earl  of  Car- 
lisle privy  seal.  The  great  seal  was  put  into  commission.  Lord 
Townshend  was  appointed  master  of  the  ordnance,  Mr.  Burke  pay- 
master-general, and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  treasurer  of  the  navy; 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  made  secretary  at  war,  Mr.  Wallace  attorney- 
general,  and  Mr.  Lee  solicitor-general.  The  earl  of  Northington 
fucceeded  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.' 

The  proposed  India  bill  of  Mr.  I'ox,  v/hich  excited  a  vio- 
lent ferment  in  the  country,  which  was  greatly  increas- 
ed by  the  general  abhorrence  of  the  late  coalition,  furnished 
the  court  with  an  opportunit}'  to  terminate  the  existence  of 
bis  ministry.  Mr.  Pitt  wa^  appointed  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury and  chancellor  of  thf;  exchequer.  For  a  short  time 
the  singular  phenomenor.  vas  exhibited  of  a  minister  being 
in  a  minority,  and  yet  holding  his  place  in  contempt 
of  the  decided  resolution  of  a  majority  in  parliament.  But 
Mr.  Pitt  was  supported  on  this  occasion  not  only  by  his 
•wn  talents^  by  the  popularity  >Yhich  he  seems  to  have  re- 
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eelved  as  a  bequest  from  his  father,  by  the  credit  which  the 
public  gave  him  for  a  larger  stock  of  patriotism  tiian  he 
pu>sessed,  hut  by  the  odium  which  the  coalition  had  cast  on 
his  great  rival  Mr.  Fox. — Mr.  Pitt  presided  at  the  helm  till 
the  beginning  of  1801,  when  his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr, 
Addingion. 

Tiie  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  longest  which  has 
been  seen  in  the  present  reign.  Its  effects  will  long  be  felt 
by  those  who  pay  taxes,  but  its  real  character  will  proba- 
bly be  more  correctly  appreciated  by  posterity  than  by  the 
present  generation.  We  have,  thus  exhibited  a  concise 
view  of  the  different  administrations  that  preceded  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1801,  where  the  present  history 
ends.  This  is  not  the  place  to  calculate  how  much  the  dif- 
ferent administrations  have  added  to  the  burthens  of  the 
people  ;  but  we  may  remark  that  the  single  ministry  of  Mr. 
Pitt  made  a  grt  ater  addition  to  the  national  debt,  than  iiad 
been  dune  by  all  his  predecessors  in  office  since  the  revolu- 
tion. If  tins  be  merit,  he  had  it  in  abundance  ;  and  if  it  be 
not  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,it  will  never  cease  to  be  recorded 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

We  have  already  said  that  these  Annals  are  impartially 
executed.  We  will  only  add  that  in  political  candour  and 
adherence  to  truth,  as  far  as  the  writer  could  procure  informa- 
tion, they  are  not  exceeded  by  any  similar  publication," 


Art.  VI. — Letters  of  the  Swedish  Court,  written  chiefly  in 
the  early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Gustavus  II L  to  which  is 
added  an  Jppendix,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Assassin 
nationofihat  Monarch.  With  some  interesting  Anecdotes 
of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  during  the  Visit  of  the  Duke 
of  Sudermania  and  the  present  King  of  Sweden  to  the  Rus^ 
sian  Capital.  \2mo,pp.  282.  6's.  Cradock  awe/ Joy.   1809, 

THE  editor  of  these  Letters  does  not  inform  u«  by  what 
means  they  came  into  his  hands  ;  and  therefore  the  only 
proof  which  we  have  of  their  being  genuine  is  his  assertion, 
and  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  internal  evidence.  To  the 
assertion  of  an  anonymous  individual,  unless  corroborated 
by  circumstances,  but  little  attenuoa  would  be  due;  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  letters  themselves  carry  with 
them  such  internal  marks  of  authenticity  as  ought  to  com- 
mand our  assent. — ^I'aking  these  letters  at  present,  as  they 
are  said  to  be,  for  genuine  compositions  of  the  parties,  \vc 
shall  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  their  contents. 
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Letter  F.  is  from  Sophia  Magdalena,  of  Denmark  who  was^ 
married  to  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden  afterwards  Gustavus 
111.  It  is  addressed,  as  many  of  the  other  letters  are,  to,  her  sis- 
ter princess  Wilhelinina  Carohnia.  It  describes  her  first  re-, 
ceplion  at  the  Swedish  court. — -The  sensitive  modesty,  and 
tremhhng  delicacy  which  are  depicted  in  this  letter,  serve  at 
the  outset,  to  interest  us  much  in  favour  of  the  writer.  The 
mother  of  the  prince  royal,  who  was  averse  from  the  match, 
and  whcdreaded  either  the  presence  of  a  rival  in  the  admi-. 
nistration,  or  the  loss  of  her  influence  in  the  state,  received 
the  timid  stranger  with  a  coldness,  suspicion,  and  reserve, 
which  depressed  her  spirits,  and  increased  her  embarrassment, 
— She  thus  describes  her  fifst  introduction  to  the  prince  : 

*  I  was  soon  after  presented  to  the  amiable  prince  ;  but  what  a 
difF«rencel  he  approached  me  with  the  most  attractive,  yet  re- 
spectful and  gracious  sweetness  of  address.  I  fear  \  did  not  receive 
him  as  I  ought  to  have  done ;  my  foohsh  bashfulness,  encreased 
by  what  had  just  passed,  rendered  me  cold  and  aukward  ;  I  believe 
I  involuntarily  turned  my  head  when  the  prince  first  approached 
me;  I  thought, when  I  could  look  up, he  appeared  chagrined  and  sur- 
prizeJ.  Hisrao.ther  just  then  cast  upon  him  one  of  her  expressive 
looks/ 

Letter  IF.  is  from  the  same,  in  which  she  d-epicli  the  prince 
in  very  favourable  colours;  but  thinks  him  ceremonious 
and  reserved,  which  she  ascribes  to  the  malign  influence  o£ 
his  mollier,  or  to  her  own  want  of  attractions. —  Letter  111. 
conUiins  some  characteristic  traits  of  the  duke  of  Suder- 
mania.  Letter  IV.  exhibits  the  very  amiablecharacier  of  the 
Countess  Tersen,  who  was  appointed  one  of  the  household 
of  the  princess  royal, —Letter  V.  is  from  the  Countess  Fersen  to, 
her  daughter  the  Countess  Hoepken,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried to  a  very  vicious  character,  from  whom  she  was  separa* 
ted.  Sume  of  the  sentiments  in  this  letter  are  seusible,  pious^i 
and  iuipre^sive. 

*-Benot  discouraged,my  child ;  there  is  no  trial  to.  which,  a  Chris- 
tian is  not  ec)-.!al,  wher;  he  trusts  not  in  his  own  strength  alone,  but 
daily  looks  up  f^r  support  ami  aid  to  a  higher  power,  and  throws 
himselj  not  in  the  way  oftemptationa.' 

'  Peculiarly  situated  as  you  now  are,  nay  love,  it  is,  impossible  for 
you  to  adopt  a  too  delicate  circuai^pection.  This  caution  is,  f 
know  unnecessary;  but  the  anxious  thoughts  of  a  mother  embrace 
every  possible  exigency.  Do  not  at  preseat,  extend  your 
visits  beyond  your  uncle's  bouse  ;  nor  exhibit  your  striking  figure 
in  any  place  of  public  amusement.     A  woman's  ultimate  happiness 
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depfnds  not  OT.ly  upon  her  Intrinsic  p.irity  ;  but  upon  tlie  unsullied 
Nvhitencsi  of  her  fiime  ;  of  which,  there  should  never  be  a  quoslion. 
In  this  respect,  how  great  u  difference  hai  custom  made  betweiJn  the 
sexes  !* 

Lifter  Vf.  is  wrillen  by  Sophia  Magdalenn,  now  princess 
roval  of  Sweden,  and  contains  some  good  reflections  on  th« 
trials  of  aifliction,  and  the  uses  of  adversity.  Letter  VII.  de- 
•cribes  the  three  datightera  of  the  Countess  ^Fersen,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  llie  three  graces.     In  Letters  Vlll.  and 

IX.  Sophia  Magdalena  gives  an  account  of  the  benevolent  and 
etjligiitened  Count  Sclieffer,  who  had  once  occupied  the 
important  post  of  governor   to  the  prince  royal. — In  Lelteri 

X.  XI.  avjd  Xll.  Sophia  Mw^dalena  now  become  queen  of 
Sweden,  furnishes  some  details  respecting  the  revolution, 
which  Gustavuf  lil.  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father  in 
177  I,  effected  in  the  constitution  of  that  kingdom,  Thi» 
revolution  abridged  the  power  of  the  nobles,  but  on  the 
wliole  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  lower  orders,  and  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  kingdom.  A  widely  diffused  and 
powerful  aristocracy  is  equally  adverse  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  independence  of  the  sovereign.  That 
monarch  is  most  truly  independent,  whose  throne  is  founded 
on  the  broad  basis  of  popular  freedom,  which  renders  his 
power  too  strong,  and  his  authority  loo  general  lobe  shaken 
by  the  intrigues  or  the  discontent  of  particular  individuals, 
however  elevated  by  station  or  aggrandized  by  wealth.  The 
king  of  Sweden  did  not  sufficiently  regard  this  truth  ;  or  when 
he  had  the  opportunity,  he  would  have  made  larger  addi- 
tions to  the  liberty  of  his  subjects,  and  thus  have  increased  the 
stability  of  his  throne,  and  probably  have  prevented  his  own 
assassination  ;  and,  by  limiting  the  power  of  his  successor, 
have  prevented  the  fatal  necessity  which  occasioned  his  re- 
cent dethronement. 

Letter  XIll.  is  from  Count  Scheffer  who  was  with  the 
Icing  in  Finland,  to  Countess  Fersetijin  which  he  begins  tode- 
velope  the  cause  of  the  coldness  and  reserve  which  had  for 
some  time  subsisted  between  Gustavus  and  his  consort.  It 
seems  that  the  letters  of'So[)hia  Magdalena  had  been  copied 
before  they  were  sent  to  the  king  by  one  of  her  female  at- 
tendants, who,  either  from  her  own  malicious  propensities, 
or  from  compliance  with  the  insidious  designs  of  the  queen, 
had  omitted  evt?ry  expression  of  esteem  and  love,  and  sent 
fuch  epistles  as  were  calculated  to  have  a  chilling  intluence 
on  the  sensations  of  her  spouse.  But  the  duchesi  of  Suder- 
mania,  who  suspecte^l^the  machinations  which  were  carrying 
on  against  the  felic'iry  and  tlieconlidence  of  the  royal  pair, 
connived  lo  have  one  of  the  queen's  letters  delivered  to  llie 
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king,  without  having  previously  passed  through  the  hands  of 
hci  contidentiMt  woman, thetreacher-  usMadameHellenburgh. 
The  style  ot  tins  leller,  so  different  in  expression  and  in  sen- 
timent tVom  tiiose  which  the  king  had  previously  received* 
the  (enderness,sensibihty,and  regard  whi  h  h  breatl)ed,made 
a  powerfui  impression  on  lie  mind  and  heavi  of  the  sovereign. 
Wnen  his  majesty  read  tlie  ietler  his  emotions  were  so 
violent  that  he  upset  the  small  table,  at  which  he  was  sitting 

*  with  the  chess-board,  and  kino;,  queen,  knights,  bishops,  and  pawns 
came  raithng  about  our  heels.  Am;!Zed  at  the  noise,and  unconscious 
of  tht;cause,the  king  look*  d  for  a  moment  angry; — st^eming  to  mistrust 
flis  eyet;  h*  caugi.t  up  one  of  the  candies, extinguished  it  by  his  quick 
motion,  and  complaining  tiiere  wtre  no  lights  in  the  room,  was 
proceeding  lo  the  next  apartment ;  meeting  young  Rbsenstein  at  the 
door,  who  was  formerly  page  to  the  queen,  he  apptared  touched  at 
the  sight  (  f  him,  turned,  and  pace<l  the  chcimber — accidentally  catch- 
ing rt  >niile  of  fturpnze  upon  ou?  faces,  he  looked  very  grave;  then 
fixing  his  eyes  ag.'iin  on  the  letter,  with  the  most  animated  glow  of 
delight,  '*  I  sh'uld  be  tempted  to  believe  that  tlie  queen  really  loves 
me.*''— Young  Host  nslein, encouraged  by  a  gracious  regard  cast  upon 
bimat  that  raomenl,ventured  to  say,  **  did  your  nifjjesty  never  know 
that  before  ?'* 

*  The  king  answered,  with  a  serious  look,  that  he  had  so  many 
reasons  to  suppose  otherwise,  that  he  could  never  flatter  himself 
that  he  was  no  happy  as  lo  possess  her  affection. 

*  If  your  majesty  will  permit  me  to  proceed,  I  can,  I  trust,  re- 
move these  unwelcome  doubts.  From  my  own  observation,  and  from 
the  confi  ential  communication  of  a  relation  in  constant  attendance 
upon  my  gracious  mi-iress,  I  will  pledge  my  life  to  your  majesty  for 
her  unceasing  rind  tender  affecMon.  * 

'  'I'he  king  in  bis  transport  fend  surprize  absolutely  hugged  the 
noble  youih,  and  when  he  could  speak,  assured  him  of  his  never 
failing  fri  ndship  and  protection,  tearS  running  down  bis  face — the 
feeling  wr.s  catching  and  genera! — my  amiable  pu[>il,  overpowered, 
retired  h^i^ttly  to  his  own  apanment* 

'  After  some  t  mehe  as  hitstily  called  for  writing  apparatus,  and 
not  long  after  r<  quested  ir.y  attendance. 

.  '  There,*  >aid  he,  as  I  enttred,  *  peruse  that,  my  worthy  friend, 
and  tfli  me  by  whatmtans  the  effusions  of  this  heart  have  been  so 
long  kept  irom  me  ?'  The  letter  was;  delicately  expressive  of  the 
mcst  tender  regard,  careiessly  written,  and  words  occasionally 
scratched  over.  A  thought  struck  me — *  Is  not  this,'  said  I,  *  the 
first  e[)i^tlc  my  prince  has  received  in  the  queen's  own  hand.' — *  Yes.* 
— ^  And  have  they  not  always  been  written  out  b\  her  confidential 
wopiari — who  never  appeared  to  have  a  very  complacent  respect  for 
iser  sovereign  ?' 

*  1  have  it,' said  the  king,  rising  and  chipping  bis  hand  to  his 
forehead  ;— ,'  leave  me,  I  must  write — let  a  courier  instantly  prepare 
to  depart.' 
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Wc  shall  now  quote  LetterXIV.  from  the  queen  to  the  king, 
which  occasioned  the  happ^  denouement,  which  we  hav« 
mentioned  above. 

*  Ever  tenrlerly  anxious  for  the  health  and  safety  of  my  revered 
Sovereign,  I  fear  I  did  not  cordially  join  in  the  praises  that  were  be- 
stowed upon  him  troin  every  quarter,  for  voluntarily  undertaking, 
at  this  severe  and  dreary  season, the  dangerous  navigation  toFinl.tnd, 
for  ilu' wel tare  of  his  ku^dom,  the  object  mt)st  n<arhiv  heart.  Alas! 
a  sigh  «>biru«ies!  Why  are  not  his  glory  ai.d  fame  myjustand  most 
anxious  desiro?  becaU'se  that  to  be  able  occasi onnlly  to  behold  him, 
sui rounded  b\  his  courhf-rs.  and  tricnds  (are  thoy  not  synonymous 
terms?)  dispells  ng  his  smiles  and  favfurs,  each  contending' for 
a  word  or  a  gUnce,  ib  more  gratifying  to  my  partial  neart,  more 
necessarv  to  my  happifie>s,than  to  ^earonly  of  his  exalted  patiiotism. 
To  caicu  a  f •  w  bn)Jven  seniences  of  his  inttlligent  and  brhlKint  dis- 
couiNe.  IS  more  si'Oiljing  to  my  ear,  than  the  most  laboured  harangue 
on  Ills  virtues  coiild  be,  in  his  atisence.  I  attempt  not  to  justify  this 
weak  and  selfish  sensatun  ;  bui  the  harmony  of  his  voice,  the  fire 
of  his  ey«',  give  a  grace  to  every  sentence.  When  ho  is  present, 
when  1  behiild  him,  I  fancy  m)!5ek',  for  the  moment,  happy.  My 
sickly  inirtuination  conjures  up  another  source  of  anxioui  perlurba- 
lion.  My  prince  had  not,  since  the  niemorable  event  in  August, 
enjoyed  his  usual  degree  oi  good  health.  When  I  saw  him  at  the 
court,  I  fancied  a  languor  and  debility  hung  over  him  ;  perhaps  it 
was^owing  to  the  dislanct,but  1  thougut  his  eyes  had  lost  something  of 
their  usual  lustre;  their  last  glance  as  he  quitted  ihe  apartment  is 
still  present  lo  my  mind.  My  fearful  heari  too  readily  antici|jates 
all  trie  po>sible  bad  consequences  to  a  constitution,  not  loo  robust, 
of  mis  iK-nnern  voyage  ;  dreads  the  f  arless  exposure  of  a  life  so 
justly  diartoall  Sweden.  Bull  must  endeavour  to  turn  to  the 
bright  side  of  the  |jicture.  Hav.  1  not  a  billet  from  the  sovereign 
of  my  heart,  announcing  his  sate  arrival,  and  requesting  one  in  re- 
turn ?  And  am. I  not  indebted  to  this  oreaded  ab>ence  for  the  op- 
portunity or  expressing,  :n  faiiit  t(  rms,  my  ailmiratton  of  his  exalted 
virtues,  m\  anxious  feelings  for  his  safety,  which  perhaps  otherwise 
I  had  not  enjoyed  ?  VVhy  could  not  my  eyes  say  -this,  when  last 
they  met  his  !  Alas  !  over|)*)wered  by  a  painful  sense  of  their  own 
insufBcienc)  to  please,  they  were  su<idenly  cast  on  the  grojsnd. 
Could  my  prince  have  read  in  them  the  interior  of  this  poor  weak 
heart,  he  would  have  seei/  himself  there  reigning  absolute  sovereign, 
not  murked  with  the  shadow  of  authority,  as  once  among  his  natu- 
ral subjects.  But  whither  does  ray  heart  carry  me,  it  means  not 
to  emnarrass,  by  putting  in  a  claim  :  it  would  submit  in  silent  pa- 
tience to  its  destiny.  Maya  merciful  providence  watch  over,  and 
long  preserve  the  most  valuable  of  men.  May  a  second  carrier  ere 
long  announce  his  continued  health  and  welfare  :  and  may  he  soon 
return  to  bless,  and  grace  that  court,  of  which  himself  must  ever  be 
the  brightest  ornament. 
*  The  lively  duchess  of  Suderraania  has  rushed  into  my  cabinet, 
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saying  the  carrier  has  all  hk  letters,  and  is  impatient  to  depart.  She 
is  watching  to  draw  this  from  me,  insisting  that  she  shall  envelop 
and  dispatch  it, 

Alas,  I  can  scarcely  subscribe, 

'Sophia  Magdalena.* 

This  letter  is  far  from  appearing  to  us  one  of  the  best  in 
the  collection  ;  there  are  several  very  superior  in  sentiment 
and  diction. 

In  Letter  XV.  the  countess  Fersen  congratulates  count 
Scbefferon  the  restoration  of  mutual  confidence  and  afieotion 
tween  the  king  and  queen,  and  exhibits  some  further  detail* 
xespecting  that  joyful  event. 

The  following,  Letter  XVI.  Is  froni  Gustav.us  TIL  to  his 
royal  consort,  in  reply  to  that  which  we  have  extracted 
^bove, 

*  Do  i)ot  my  eyes  deceive  me  ? — are  these  sweet,  these  tender  ex- 
pressions of  anxious  solicitude  from  my  queen. — my  wife  J  Am  I 
awake?-— I  seem  as  one  just  roused  from  a  long  un<>  comfortless 
dream  to  hopes  of  happiness,  never  before  eijoyeii.  Where  have  I 
fxisted  for  ages?  how  remained  ignorant  of  the  real  feelings  of  the 
]ovely  princess  whom  I  have  always  admired  ?  How  blind,  how  dull 
must  1  be,  not  to  have  discerned  in  those  tender  modest  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  elude  my  earnest  g;ize,  all  those  delicate,  those  charming 
tentiments  which  now  fill  my  heart  with  rapture!  Perhaps,  1  was 
loo  impatient,  loo  e;r'ger  in  my  hopes  of  a  reciprocal  tenderness- 
expected  too  much  from  a  delicate  plant  just  removed  from  the 
foster, ng  care  of  tender  relatives  to  a  foreiop  conservatory, 

*  Warmly  impressed  with  the  innocent  loveliness  of  her  appear* 
ance,  my  heart  instantly  acknowledged  itself  her  cnptive,  and  as 
warmly  sought  u  return  of  those  sentiments,  1  ought  to  have  pa-- 
(ienlly»waited  till  her  tender  mind,  accustomed  to  the  chanr^e  of 
scene  and  situation,  could  have  defined  its  feelings  ;  perhaps,  at  last 
liave  expressed  them  ;  contented  in  the  mean  lim.e  with  her  modest 
jiud  chastened  similes. 

*  But  how  is  it  that  the  letters  of  my  fair  princess  have  never 
\jcfore  brcctthed  these  sentiments,  so  flattering,  so  consoling  to  mv 
lieart  ?  Wliy  have  they  been,  mHy  I  say^coid  Jind  common  place? 
so  very  unlike  this  first  epistle,  literally  frv)m  hc^rown  hand.  This, 
ttnd  a  thousfind  questions,  1  die  with  impatience  to  have  answered 
iiom  her  own  mouth.  Ah!  why  cannot  I  fly  this  instant — throw 
myself  at  her  feet— implore  her  ^rgiveuess,  and  receive  the  solution 
of  this  enigma  [ 

*  Nothing  but  imprrinu?  duty  should  detain  n-e  ;  smarting  under 
this  uncertain  absence,  I  am  ready  to  abjure  the  motives,  right  a* 
1  tiit*uglu  thim,  which  have  brought  me  so  far  from  my  capital. 
In  petuous  tool  !  to  forget  that,  but  for  this  absence,  you  might  have 
lonij  remained  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  her  you  adore.  Most 
gludly  would  I  instantly  fly,  myself  the  second  courier,  to  announce 
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to  my  Mflg'lalena  the  joy  and  health  of  her  devoted.     A   tolerable 
article  I  ihink  it  would  make  in  future  chronicles  — 

**  Mis  majesty,  after  some  years  of  coldness  and  and  inattentioa 
to  his  fair  queen  (wretch  (hat  I  am  !)  immediately  on  completing 
his  voyage  into  Finland,  on  the  most  important  affairs,  returned 
uith  the  speed  of  a  courier,  to  throw  himself  at  her  majesty's  f^et,  to 
Receive  her  f()rf>iveness,and  to  return  with  the  same  speed  to  the  com* 
pletion  of  the  important  matters  scarcely  commenced. 

*  As  the  possibility  of  this  last  movement  is  entirely  out  of  the 
(juestion,  O  !  confirm  to  me,  beloved  princess,  my  vision  of  happinesi 
so  wflcome,  so  earnestly  sought,  that  1  hardly  dare  flatter  myself  it 
is  real.  O  !  speedily  forward  to  me  another  packet  from  the  same 
loved  hand,  that  I  may  be  assured  1  am  not  self-deceived. 

*  The  courier,  who  is  in  readiness  to  take  this,'  has  orderf  to  give 
immediate  notice  for  another  to  be  rtady  instantly  to  forward  my 
queen's  dispatches  ;  do  not  detain  him,  yet,  send  me  not  a  short  epis- 
tle. I  can  only  patiently  endtirc  my  exile  by  the  continual  passing 
of  messengers.  Excuse  my  impatience  ;  pity  my  impetuosity.  So 
great,  so  long  lo»l  a  happiness,  so  unexpectedly  found,  almost  over<^ 
powers  me. 

*  Adieu,  my  beloved  wife — a  name  more  sweet  to  my  feelings  than 
any  other  title — princess— queen —empress.  May  that  gracious 
being  whom  we  mutually  worship,  in  the  same  faith,  cherish,  and 
bring  to  a  happy  maturity  this  opening  bud  of  joy — ~^may,  we  be 
permitted  to  pour  out  our  hearts  to  each  other;  and  to  raise  them 
in  united  devotion  to  the  giver  of  all  blessings,  who  deigns  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil,  and  forsakes  not  his  faithful  iervanis.  May  he 
comfort  and  preserve  my  Magdalena  till  the  anxiously  wished  for  re- 
turn of  her  adoring 

*  GirSTATUs/ 

Letters  XVII.  XVIIT.  and  XIX.  which  pass  betw-een  the 
king  atid  queen,  exliibil  some  further  particulars  respecting 
the  cause  of  their  unfortunate  misunderstanding  of  each 
other's  sentiments  and  affections.  Tiiese  letters  pourtray  a 
refined  and  elevated  passion,  and  supposing  them  genuine,  in- 
terest us  in  no  small  degree  in  favour  not  only  of  the  queen  but 
of  her  august  spouse. —  The  character  of  the  queen  is  resplen- 
dent witli  meekness,di{tidence,mode3ly  and  those  virtues  wiiich 
are  the  most  attractive  ornaments  of  the  sex.  Letter  XX.  is 
from  the  lively  duchess  of  Sudermania  to  her  husband,giving 
an  account  of  the  return  of  the  king  to  Stockholm  and  of  his 
fiiil  interview  with  the  queen  after  the  discovery  of  the 
plot  to  alienate  their  affections  and  destroy"  their  reciprocal 
confidence. 

In  Letter  XXI.the  queen  acquaints  her  sisterof  the  unex- 
pected event  which  had  restored  the  conjugal  bliss  which 
|he  seamed  to  haye  loit.     She  at  the  saiue  time  meotioas  tiie 
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jealousy  and  regret  which   the   inteihgence  excited   in  the 
queen- mother. 

'Court  etiquette  having  rendered  an  interview  with  this  lady  in- 
dispensable, she  took  care  to  nii^ke  it  sufficientlv  chilling  and  pain- 
ful. A  haugbly  and  forced  condescension,  marked  her  every  look 
and  movement.^ — One  of  her  piercing  regards  seemed  to  say,  *  would 
she  had  re:r.ained  in>reiirement,  unknown,  unbeloved/  I  telt  ray- 
self  tremble  at  the  influence  of  it,  as  if  I  were  bhgbted  ;  she  wilU 
me  no  geod  ;  and  may,  1  fear,  if  possible,  stiil  bt  the  cause  of  sor- 
row to  me.  But  am  1  not  blamwable  thus  to  hunt  tor  evils.,  and 
prophecy  sorrows ?  My  sovereign,  who  prtsei-ted  me  in  his  most 
gracious  maimer;  with,  "  I  present  to  you,  madam,  a  long;  lost 
daughter,'*  was  so  chagrined  at  the  kind  ot  look  and  receptM.n,  that, 
for  a  moment,  indignation  heightened  his  colour,  and  flashed  from 
his  eyes: — respect,  duty,  prudence,  smothered  the  ribiuii  emotion. 
We  retired  as  soon  as  propriety  would  permit,  aad  the  ku.g  ap^ear- 
c«jl  grave  and  silent  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Tht  bhghling 
Jook  still  rests  upon  ray  imagination,  and  chills  ray  heart  :  it  ap- 
peared reflected  in  the  countenances  of  her  surrounding  courtiers  ; 
we  seemed  as  in  an  enemy's  country  :  secret  dreads  arise  to  di^nirb 
iny  peace.  Still — let  but  my  prince's  esteem,  and  my  good  name 
remain  to  me  ;  and  1  think  I  can  bear  any  trials.* 

Letter  XXII.  is  from  the  queen  to  her  sister,  in  which  she 
cJeiineates  the  character  of  the  princess  Sophia  Alherti(ia,the 
sister  of  tLe  king.  In  Letter  XXlll.  ilierjueen  writes  to  her 
sister  tlial  an  allemplhad  been  made  to  L»lasi  licr  character, 
which  had  receivtd  countenance  from  the  queen-mo'her, 
who  had  mentioned  the  re.f)ort  to  sou  e  of  her  court  —She 
requests  an  interview  with  the  king,  which  is  very  feelingly 
described. — His  majesty  remonstrates  with  the  queen-mo- 
ther, as  the  propagator  if  not  the  author  of  the  calumny  ; 
and  they  part  with  mutual  dissatisfaction. 

*  Alus  !  my  Carolina'.*  says  the  amiable  queen  in  the  conclusion  of 
Letter  XXll.  *  how  very  soon  has  my  sun-rise  of  happmesb  been 
clouded  by  these  dark  storms!  Is  not  our  life  a  sort  ol  alternation  of 
j*y  and  sorrow,  that  we  may  never  be  too  much  elated,  nor  too  long 
depressed  :  and  when  we  are  a  little  raised  above  the  common  level 
in  our  hopes  and  expectations,  may  we  not  naturally  lo(^k  for  some- 
thing to  lower  us  again  to  a  sort  of  moderate  happiness  !  a  happi- 
ness not  built  upon  the  favour  and  countenance  of  Irail  unstable  be- 
ings ;  but  upon  conscious  rectitude  and  purity  of  heart  ;  upon  a 
hope  that  we  are,  in  some  degree,  deserving  of  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  a  fixed  and  immovable  object  of  our  adoratiou.— -On« 
who  cannot  err,  but  who  will  allow  for  our  errors? 

*  Dearest  sister;  pray  for— pity — continue  to  love  your 
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Letter  XXIV.  ct)ntains  some  farther  particulars  respecting 
the  ma^iKutimity  of"  ilie  king  in  the  accomplisliment  of  the 
revolution  ;  and  s  ews  the  gentle  and  benevolent  disposition 
ofthe  queen.  Letter  XXV.  is  rrom  the  Countess  Fersen  to 
one  ot  her  d  ni«»nters,  in  which  we  meet  with  this  charming 
chanioter  ot'the  queen  ;  and  it  would  be  well  lor  mankind  if 
queens  in  general  harmonized  with  the  delineation, 

'Our  young  qiieen  is  the  kind's -wife,  and  nothing  els»  j  the 
sweet  companion  of  his  cheerful  and  leisure  hours ;  the  solace  of 
his  care-worn  and  busy  mind  ;  the  animating  pattern  of  piety,  har- 
mnnv,  peace,  and  gentleness  of  spn-jt.  Confident  of  his  entire  ca- 
pabiiify  to  conduct  the  great  machine,  she  meddles  not  in  affairs  of 
state  ;  but  reserves  all- her  influence  for  the  promotion  and  encreasa 
cf  virtue  and  happiness.' 

The  follovring  reflections,  though  trite,  are  yet  so  true, 
that  tliey  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  for  the  interest  of 
the  domestic  circle. 

*  If  there  is  any  one  quality  more  useful  and  indeed  necessa- 
ry in  daily  intercourse  than  another,  I  think  it  is,  quiet  forbear- 
ance. A  hasty  resentment  of  petty  offences,  proceeding  from 
pride  and  self  consequence,  perpetually  disunites  those  who  might 
long  have  been  happy  in  mutual  friendship  and  affection.' 

In  Letter  XX VI.  the  queen  who  had  recently  been  deli- 
vered of  a  son^  gives  this  pleasing  account  of  her  newly  ex- 
perienced maternal  sensibilities. 

.  *  After  the  anxieties,  perturbations,  and  sufferings  to  which  we 
are  doomed  the  moment  a  mother  first  presses  to  her  bosom  her 
little  cherub  is — not  to  be  conveyed  by  words.  But  still,  this  new 
joy  is  accompanied  by  so  extreme  an  anxiety  for  the  health  and 
continuance  of  this  little  treasure,  that  the  very  passing  idea  of  its 
being  taken  from  us  at  any  period,  seems  to  rend  the  heart  asun- 
der. Every  other  attachment,  friendbhip,  love,  partake  in  a  degree 
of  selfishness  ;  there  may  be  a  return  ;  it  must  be  fed  with  kindness; 
but  the  feeling  of  a  mother  for  her  helpless  babe  is  pure  affection, 
and  receives  a  perfectly  disinterested  a<idition,  from  the  reflected  de- 
light of  her  second  self.  When  I  first  saw  my  Gustavus  take  this 
•larling  into  his  arms,  press  it  to  his  breast,  and  raise  his  eyes  td 
Leaven,  it  was  nearly  too  much  for  me,  weak  as  I  then  was  ;  a  faint 
sensiilion  closed  my  eyes — the  pressure  of  my  husband's  cool  hand 
recalled  my  recollection.' 

Tiie  following  reflection  is  such  as  neither  queens  nor  wo« 
men  in  any  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  life  often  entertain; 
but  w^e  shall  quote  it,  hoping  that  the  elevated  moral  and 
parental  feeling  which  it  breathes,  may  find  its  way  to  some 
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soft  bosom >  where  it  will  be  afFectionalely  cherished  and  tt^ 
ligiously   observed, 

*  The  delight  of  this  choice  gift  is  also  accompanied  with  an  awe* 
ful  sehse  of  responsibility  to  Its  great  giver.  A  human  soul — an 
heir  of  immortality  committed  to  our  care,  to  iiurture  from  the 
early  dawn  of  reason,  in  the  ways  of  holiness  and  Virtue — to  pre- 
serve, as  far  as  possible,  from  the  contagion  of  the  world,  and  to 
raibe  its  opening  and  tender  faculties  to  the  worship  and  service  o£ 
its  great  Creator.  Were  this  aweful  sense  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  mothers  in  pf^ncral,  there  could  not  be  so  many  a» 
there  are  solely  occupici  in  the  pursuit  of  trifling  pleasures  abroad, 
when  the  purest  heurlfell  joy  remains  for  them  at  home,  in  the  cul- 
ture and  tender  care  cf  those  little  innocents^  the  confidence  and 
approving  smiles  of  the  partner  of  iheir  heart.' 

Letter  XXVIl.  relates  the  death  of  Count  Scheffer,  one 
of  the  few  politicians  who  nttide  humanity  his  principal 
tare. 

In  Letter  XXVHf*  the  queen  gives  a  verj  affecting  ac- 
count of  the  last  illness  and  death  of  the  queen  dowager; 
The  king  visited  his  mother  before  her  death,  when  she 
seemed  to  reflect  with  regret  on  the  inquietude  which  she  had 
occasioned  to  him  and  his  amiable  coHsort.  Their  little  child 
was  introduced  to  the  dying  queen,and  received  her  affection- 
ate benedicLion.-^Sophia  JMagdalena,  who  seems  to  have 
been  maligned,  and  calumniated  by  her  mother-in-law,  re* 
tained  not  only  no  resentment,  but  was  melted  with  sensations 
cf  sympathy  and  kindness  towards  her  expiring  fellow-crea- 
lure. — Her  feelings  on  this  occasion  are,  we  believe,  such 
as  naturally  arise  in  that  bosom  in  which,  if  transient  ill-will 
is  felt,  no  mahce  is  ever  suffered  to  abide* 

*  At  such  a  moment  how  does  every  feelins;  vanish,  but  those  cf 
tenderness  and  regret  :  how  trifling  appear  all  tkose  circumstances 
which  once  caused  us  emotion  and  offence ! 

*  Could  we  occasionally  anticipate  this  possibly  affecting  Catas- 
trophe in  regard  to  tiiose  we  love,  how  readily  should  we  pass  over 
many  little  causes  of  irritation,  and  dwell  only  on  thtir  virtues  and 
engaging  quahties  :  hut  the  idea  of  losing  those  we  dote  on  is  so' 
distressing,  that  we  cannot  dwell  upon  it  sufficienily  to  extract  this 
lesson  from  it.  Who  that  has  lost  a  beloved  friend  can  ever  per- 
juade  himself  that  he  has  shown  towards  that  friend  sufiicient  ten- 
derness, forbearance,  and  affection  ?  No  one  of  sensibility.  Vre*- 
quent  reflection  upon  this  would  probaT5ly  tend  to  lower  our  irasci- 
ble, and  quicken  our  lender  feelings  ;  to  soften  our  sense  of  the 
^ilingsof  our  dearest  friends,  and  brighten  every  good  o.uality.  Bit- 
ter indeed  must  be  the  remorse  of  thoi^e,  who,  by  harshness  or  un- 
Kindness,  have  in  any  degree  detracted  from  the  peace  of  mind,  or 
wrofc/rtyof  those  to  whom  they  were  nearly   allied,  and    who  art 
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Ifow  taken  from  the m  :  since,  even  under  an  anxious  discharge  of 
hs  duties,  guided  by  u  tender  uffociion,  the  feeling  mind  can  never 
remain  satisfied  with  itself  when  deprived  of  the  power  still  to  solace 
and  comfort.  Would  we,  my  Carolina,  wish  to  secure  the  peace 
of  our  last  hours  in  this  world,  and  to  brighten  our  hopes  of  a  bet- 
ter, we  should  Jaily  and  hourly  endeavour  to  practise  that  mild 
forbearance  and  forgiveness  to  one  another,  upon  which  alone  w« 
can  found  our  hopes  of  obtaining  for  our  numerous  offencesj  the  for- 
giveness of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven/ 

Here  the  lellers  end  ;  no  dates  are  given,  bnt  th^  period 
of  time  included  is  said  to  be  from  3708  to  1779.  The  ques- 
tion which  now  arises  is,  are  they  genuine  ?  or  have  they 
been  invenicd  i<)  9erwe  a  particular  purpose,  by  deHneating 
tlie  connubial  infelicity  of  a  certain  elevated  personage  ; 
and  by  inviting  another  elevated  personage  to  contemplate 
the  mirror  of  her  virtues  in  the  character  of  Sophia  Mugda- 
lena,  the  consort  of  Gustavus  ill.  If  the  letters  be  a  forgery 
contrived  with  such  a  view,  the  circumstances  and  tlie  cha- 
racters are  not  rendered  so  strikingly  parallel  as  they  miglit 
have  been,  and  as  they  usually  are  in  similar  attempts,  VV^e 
have  so  seldom  seen  in  the  elevated  sphere  of  royal tyy  any 
person  so  enligiitened,  amiable,  modest,  and  benign  as  Sophiai 
Magdalena  is  represented  to  have  been,  that  we* are  un wil- 
ing to  suppose  the  delineation  a  fiction  ;  and  for  the  ho- 
nour of  human  nature  in  the  persons  of  queens  and  prin- 
t-esses, heartily  hope  that  it  is  an  historical  reality.  H  ihe 
letters  be  genuir.e,  they  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a 
Very  interesting  composition  ;  but  upon  the  wliole  we  rather 
wish  that  they  may  be,  than  believe  that  they  are. 


Art.VII. — Modern  State  of  Spain,  translated  from  the  French 
ofJ.F.  Boargoitig,  [concluded  from  p,   187.) 

FROM  the  fair  sex  to  the  subject  of  public  amusements 
Ibe  transition  is  natural  ;  and  M.  Bourgoing  proceeds  to  de- 
tcribe  the  voluptuous  fandango  of  the  Spaniards  with  the 
luxuriant  pencil  of  an  Arctin.  He  does  not  entirely  trust  on 
tiiis  occasion  to  the  prolixity  of  his  own  pen  :  the  dejcrip- 
tion  of  coiemporary  writers  beinjf  &!ily  thrown  in  by 
way  of  notes  in  order  to  add  colouring  to  the  picture.  It 
is  but  justice,  however,  to  M.  Fischer  to  say,  that  allhougli 
a  German,  his  description  of  the  Spanish  dances  is  still  more 
lively  and  elegant  than  that  of  M.  Bourgoing.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar naivete^  however,  in  the  sentence  with  which  the  latter 
concludes  his  euiugiuiu  on  the  dancing  girls  of  Spuiu.     Al- 
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ludin^  to  the  fandango  he  says  :  'C'estla  qu'une  Espagnole 
habile^  suivant  son  costume,  accompagnant  les  instiumcns 
avec  des  custagnettes  et  marquant  dii  talon,  la  uiesure  avec 
une  I'are  precision,  devieni  un  des  objets  les  plus  seduisans 
dont  raniour  oulsse  se  seivir  pour  etendreson  empire  !* 

Next  to  dancing,  music  holds  the  liighfsl  rank  among 
the  amusements  of  the  Spauiard«j;  but  they  admit  thai  the  art 
of  musical  compositon  has  made  so  little  progress  among 
them  that  music  has  scarcely  acquired  a  national  character. 
The  Italian  and  German  masters  are  therefore  their  favourite 
composer^. 

The  ttrtulias  and  refresco%  of  the  Spaniards  resemble  our 
routs  and  assemblies,  bvery  Spanish  lidy  of  rank  aid  ac- 
complishment sighs  to  be  the  directr-ss  of  a  tertulia,  at 
which  her  pride  and  vanity  are  regaled  by  the  homage  of 
both  sexes, — an  homas^e  which  a  Spanish  woman  demands 
rather  than  expects  The  shades  of  distinction  between  a 
French  lady  of  haut  ton,  and  the  head  of  a  Spanish  co- 
terie, are  admirably  drawn  by  M.  Bourgoing. 

*  An  ingenious  verse  of  a  ballad  is  sufficient  to  captivate  the  for- 
mer, the  latter  requires  the  sublime  accent  and  majestic  cadence  of 
the  ode  !* 

The  Spanish  drama  next  engrosses  our  traveller's  atten- 
tion, and  he  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  give  a  favourable 
representation  of  the  national  genius  in  this  respect,  had  he 
not  unluckily  stumbled  upon  tlic  following  diatribes  against 
the  French  stage  in  the  Theatre  Espa/iol  of  Don  Vincent  dc 
la  Huerta,  published  in  178.1.  We  quote  the  rhapsody  of 
Huerta,  because  it  contains  some  truths,  which,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  have  more  than  once  appeared  in  an  English  dress. 
It  also  exhibits^  a  spirit  of  nationality  notexcelled  by  that  of 
the  Swedish  botanist  who  favoured  the  world  with  a  folio  to 
prove  that  Sweden  was  the  original  garden  of  Eden. 

*  A  singk  spark  of  fire,  (exclaims  Huerta),  that  shines  in  this  di- 
vine poem  (Pharsak),  would  be  sufficient  to  warm  and  enliven  all 
the  debilitated  and  ivretched  muses  of  France  ;  without  excepting 
the  Limosines,  who,  being  nearer  Spain,  haveforthat  reason  perhaps 
felt  in  some  degree  the  influence  of  the  enthusiasm  and  true  poetic 
spirit  which  characterize  our   nation.' 

*  How  is  it  possible  that  this  divine  fire  could  animate  the  souls 
of  men  born  and  educated  in  a  marshy  country,  (France)  without 
sulphur,  without  salt  or  fertility,  and  so  little  favoured  by  heat  that 
their  fruits  would  scarcely  ripen  did  they  not  carefully  place  them 

in  situations  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  ?     This  is   the   na-    ^ 
tural  cause  of  the  mediocrity  observed  in  their  works.     The  French 
in  poetry  and  eloquence  will  never  pass  th«   measure  and   standard 
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of  iT^inds  feeble  and  without  vigour.  From  this  also  results  their 
astonishment  at  the  grand  sublimity  of  the  Spanish  productions,  the 
faults  of  uhich  if  (here  be  av^,  are  very  easily  corrected. 

*  The  great  Corneille  was  not  esteemed  b)'  his  countrymen  till 
he  had  produced  a  wretched  imitation  far  below  mediocrity  of  one  of 
our  poorest  poets.* 

'  The  Athalia  of  Rarine  is  reckoned  his  best  piece,  but  is  the  great* 
est  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  the  author's  genius  ;  because,  without 
mentioning  the  extraordinary  number  of  actors,  buffoons,  and  the 
A  hole  troop  of  perfornrers,  (a  very  comrrion  resource  of  those  who 
.ire  not  capable  of  sustaining  the  plot  and  the  movement  of  an  action 
without  wounding  probability);  the  affected  regularity  and  hell- 
enism  even,  by  which  he  contrives  to  supply  the  'ccant  o^genivs,  prove 
that  the  piece  should  not  have  left  the  school  to  which  it  belonged.*  . 

*    I  had  foimed    only    by    the 

ruAding^  a '&ert/ low  idea  of  the  Phaedra,  but  after  having  seen  the 
piece  acted  at  Paris  when  Mile.  Dumesnel,  a  very  celebrated  actress, 
played  the  part  of  Phaedra,  I  was  so  shocked  at  seeing  decency  and 
probability  so  outrageously  sacrificed  in  her  declamation;  that  I  dg" 
iermined  never  to  see  it  again.' 

What  a  punishment  for  the  author  and  actress  !  smartly 
rejoinsonr  author  and  proceeds  to  repay  M.  Huerta  in  his 
own  coin  with  the  most  scrupulous  punctuality. 

*  It  must  be  left  to  foreigners,'  says  M.  Bourgoing  to  *  decide 
whether  blindness  or  malignity  has  dictated    the   judgment  of  this 

merciless  censor All    those,    however,    who    have 

the  least  pretensions  to  taste,  as  well  in  Spain  as  elsewhere,  agree 
that  ail  the  Spanish  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  modern, 
are  full  of  the  most  shocking  defects.  The  incidents  are  without 
probability,  and  they  are  full  of  impertinence  ;  all  kinds  of  com- 
position are  confounded.  They  join  the  most  miserable  ■  parade  to 
affecting  and  sometimes  terrible  pictures  ;  and  a  buffoon,  under  the 
name  oi  Gracioso,  who  is  sometimes  diverting  and  otten  insipid,  dis- 
tracts the  attention  by  his  vulgar  wit.  'The  lovers  are  talking  gos- 
sips.    They  try  to  purchase  the  tear  of  sensibility  and   delicacy   by 

cold  and  tedious,  but  physical    dissertations   on   love 

.  .  .  Their  speeches  ;tre  long  and  misplaced,  and  particularly 
shocking  by  their  digressions,  gfgantic  companies,  and  by  the  most 
absurd  abuse  of  wit.  On  the  other  hand  the  plot  is  so  intricate 
that  there  is  hardly  a  Spanish  play  to  which  the  verses  of  Boileau 
are  not  applicable. 

*  Et  qui  dehrouvllant  mal  uncpenible  intrigue, 
D'un  divertissement  ne  fait  qu'une  fatigue.* 


*  The  Cid. 

Crit.  Rky.  Vol.  17.  ./w(y,  i809. 
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Here  M.  Bourgoina;  sarcastically  adds, 

*  This  fatigue,  however,  does  iipt  seem  to  be  felt  by  the  Spanish 
auditors,  those  especially  whose  minds  are  least  cultivated.  Whe- 
ther they  owe  to  nature  this  readiness  to  follow  the  mazes  of  ihe 
most  inlricate  plot,  or  whether  it  is  with  them  the  result  of  habit, 
certain  it  is  that  they  have  in  this  re^pt-ct  a  remarkable  advantage 
over  other  nations,  particularly  over  the  French'.' 

It  is  evident  that  tl^e.  pictures  drawn  by  Huerta  and  Bonr- 
going  are  grossly  surcharijed,  and  the  reader  is  fairly  left  by 
the  latter  without  materials  upon  winch  to  form  an  estimate. 

There  is  something  x  fantastical  in  M.  Huerta  ascribing 
ihe  wantof  lire  and  wit  in  the  French  writers  to  the  absence 
of  sulphur  ar.d  salt  from  their  soil  !  A  Spanish  author  is  a 
punster  even  in  his  grave-st  moments.  His  wit  is  therefore 
iiequently  incapable  of  being  irnt'siused  into  another  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  unfair  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  drama  in 
Spain  from  a  translation. 

With  respect  to  the  hislrionie  department  of  the  stage, 
the  Spanish  actors  are  far  behind  tliose  of  France  or  Fng- 
land.  The  chaste  imitation  of  nalure  is  unknown  to  them, 
and  nothing  but  the  {grossest  caricature  is  palatable  to  a 
Spanish  audience.  Bourgoing  happily  describes  their  favo- 
rite comedians  in  a  few  words.  *  Their  impassioned  he- 
roines are  iuries,  their  heroes  mere  captains,  their  conspirators 
vile  malefactors,  and  their  tyrants  butchers.' 

An  interlude,  descriptive  of  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  lowest  vulgar  is  suffered  between  each  act  of  a  Spanish 
drama.  The  disgustmg  exhibition  of  llie  quarrels,  the  vil- 
lany  and  barbarity  of  the  lower  classes,  is  in  fact  a  favourite 
amusement  in  Spain,  and  we  learn  that  there  as  well  as  in 
this  country  the  vulgar  iiave  their  imitators  in  high  life, 
*  There  are  in  b(4h  sexes,*  says  M.  Bourgoing,  persons  of 
distinguished  rank,  who  chuse  their  models  among  the  he- 
roes of  the  populace,  adopt  their  customs,  manners,  way  of 
speaking,  and  appear  flattered  when  the  resemblance  is  found 
perfect.* 

A  chapter  minutely  describing  the  Spanish  bull-fights 
concludes  the  second  volume.  'J'hese  public  amusements 
were  prohibited  in  1305,  by  a  royal  edict  much  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Charles  iV.  and  his  advisers. 

In  the  third  and  last  volume,  M.  Bourgoing  resumes  his 
tour  through  llie  country.  Toledo  arrests  his  attention,  for 
a  considerable  tune,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  hold  up  to  public 
estimation,  cardinal  Lorenzana,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  whom 
he  describes  as  exhibiting  in  his  person  a  sublime  picture  of 
true  nnafl^ectt  d  and  christian  piety.  His  enormous  revenues 
as  prii^aic  of  Spam  are   literally    expended   in   binding    up 
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tlie  wounds  of  suffering  humanity.  Houses  of  induslry— 
schools — manufactories — hospitaU — lunatic  asylums — and 
woik-housi'S— ail  bear  the  venerable  name  of  Lorenzana 
inscribed  over  the  eatrance.  Go  his  visit  to  Avila,  our 
author  lakes  occasion  to  mention  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  establish  two  English  cotton-weavers,  in  order  to  infuse  a 
spiiitof  industry  into  the  population  of  the  place:  liie  stu- 
pid and  ignorant  priests  of  Avila  gravely  told  the  inhabit- 
ants from  the  pulpit,  that  the  favourite  passion  of  heretics 
consisted  in  devouring  catholic  children! — the  unfortunate 
adventurers  were  avoided  by  all,  and  if  a  human  bemg  ap- 
proached tiiem  it  was  to  commit  an  insult  or  ir)dignity  to 
their  persons.  The  prejudices  and  bigotry  of  the  inhabitants 
were  not  to  be  surmounted  ;  a  Frenchman  (Beiancourt)  was 
called  to  supply  the  place  of  the  English,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  establishment  died  away. 

From  Toledo  M.  Bourgoing  proceeds  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ebro,  the  scenery  of  whicli  is  described  with  great  taste  and 
no  little  poetical  decoration.  The  peculiar  beauties  of  the 
palace  and  grounds  of  Aranjuez  next  occupy  his  attention, 
wlience  proceeding  through  the  kingdoms  of  Grfujada  and 
Cordova  he  arrives  at  Cadiz,  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  de- 
tails upon  the  commerce  of  Spain,  which  he  introduces  at 
this  part  of  his  work,  without  admiring  the  comprehensive 
grasp  of  his  mind  :  political  oeconomy  seems  to  have  been 
the  favourite  study  of  our  author,  and  in  no  part  of  his  work 
has  he  evinced  the  qualifications  he  posse^ses  for  diplomatic 
business  more  .to  advantage  than  in  this  department  of  poli- 
tical science. 

While  IVJ.  Bourgoing  was  in  Cadiz,  the  last  blow  was 
given  to  the  negocialions between  the  French  republic  and 
the  court  of  Madrid,  by  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Our 
ambassador  was  hastily  ordered  out  of  the  country  without 
regard  to  the  etiquette  of  taking  leave.  He  then  visits 
Gibraltar,  and  after  a  brief  description  of  this  wonder  of 
modern  Europe,  hazards  an  opinion,  which  is  rather  at  vari- 
ance with  the  sound  political  doctrines  he  had  previously 
promulgated:  namely  that  Gibraltar  is  of  no  real  value 
either  to  the  Spaniards  or  to  the  English  ! — 'I  he  former 
merely  wish  to  regain  it,  from  their  national  pride  being 
wounded  by  its  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  latter,  who 
in  turn  expend  immense  sums  annually  upon  it  from  similar 
motives ! 

From  Gibraltar  the  reader  is  hastily  carried  to  Malaga, 
and  from  Malajja  to  Valencia,  where  horrid  disturbances  at 
that  time  (1790  P''^V'"l^d>  •"  <:onsequence  of  the  French 
revolution^  and  M.  Bourgoing  was  under  the  necessity   of 
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sliflino;  the  cries  of  liis  children  lest  they  should  be  massa- 
cred in  consequence  of  the  antipathy  excited  against  French 
republicans.  On  the  other  hand  the  hospitable  and  hunaaue 
reception  given  to  the  French  emigrant  priests  does  great 
honour  to  ihe  Spanish  character;  they  were  soon  defrauded, 
however,  of  the  charities  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  intrigues 
and  jealousies  of  the  indigenous  parasites  of  the  catholic 
persuasion.  A  decree  was  issued  from  Madrid,  ordering  the 
dispersion  of  these  unfortunate  refugees  over  less  civilized 
districts  than  those \>f  Valencia,  and.  they  were  prohibited 
from  making  a  settlenient  in  any  church  or  convent  in  Spain. 
JVl.  Bourgoing  concludes  the  topographical  part  of  his 
work  with  some  sagacious  political  rejections  on  the  state 
of  manners  and  society  in  S[)ain.  Nothing,  we  think,  caa 
mure  strongly  point  out  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  re-' 
i'orm  or  regeneration  \a  that  unfortunate  country,  than  the 
following  description,  which,  under  the  government  of 
Charles  fVth.,  and  his  ministers,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
Don  Pedro  Cevalios  was  unhappily  too  correct. 

^  Artist?,  men  of  talents  and  learning,are  languishing  in  obscurity, 
while  pensions,  an<l  places  are  lavished  on  fools  and  intriguers.— 
Money  is  wanting  for  useful  purposes,  while  it  is  wasted  in  keeping 
up  a  splendour,  which  adds  nothing  to  the  lustre  of  the  throne,  but 
which  lurniihes  the  discontented  with  most  dangerous  weapons.* 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  English  trans- 
lation of  this  valuable  work  has  been  got  up,  we  have  only 
to  say  that  it  is  in  many  instances  far  below  mediocrity.-^ 
Jalousie,  a  Sjjanish  window-blind,  is  faithfully  translated 
jealousi/f  and  seems  to  have  given  the  translator  much  un- 
easiness, as  he  has  fairly  bewildered  himself,  and  his  rea- 
ders for  several  successive  pages. 

A  thing  called  '  a  large  quarto  atlas^  is  published  along 
with  tliose  volumes,  at  the  moderate  price  of  one  guinea.  It 
contains  a  utap  of  Spain,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  is  six- 
pence, and  some  vile  scratches  of  public  buildings,  which 
seem  to  have  been  etched  upon  pewter  trenchers,  and  which 
would  sell  very  heavily  in  tlie  print  shops  of  St,  Giles's  at  a 
farthing  each. 
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Art.  VHF.— J  Lttferto  John  Haygarth,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  S^c.  from  Volin  Chisholtn,  M.D, 
F.R.S.  6)C.  Author  of  an  Esiay  on  the  Pestilential  Fever; 
exhibiting  farther  Evidence  of  the  infectious  Nature  of  this 
fata/  Distemper  in  Grenada,  during  179.'3,  4,  5,  and p ; 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  from  I79S  to  {805  : 
fw  order  to  correct  the  pernicious  Doctrine  promulgated  by 
Dr,  Edward  Miller ,  and  other  American  Fhysiciam  fela^ 
tive  to  this  destructive  Pestilence.  b'ro.  Mawinan. 
1809, 

PERHAPS  a  more  useful  lesson  was  never  read  to  the 
CommiHiity  ilian  a  scene  exhibited  two  or  three  years  ago  in 
the  centre  of  this  metropolis,  upon  the  stock-exchange. 
When  the  assembled  merchants  were  informed  that  the 
ncgociation  for  peace,  entered  into  b}  the  Grenville  admi- 
nistration, was  broken  off,  ll)ey  could  not  restrain  the  imiiul- 
tuous  expression  of  their  satisfaction.  The  air  was  rent 
with  their  clamorous  demonstrations  of  joy.  Tiiey  t  ould 
not  express  more  clearly  how  much  they  were  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  scei>es  of  slaughter  and  devastation  ;  and 
how  lightly  they  estimated  the  tears  of  t!:ie  widow  and  the 
orphan,  in  comparison  with  the  success  of  mercantile  spec<i- 
laiion,  and  the  gratification  of  mercantile  cupidity.  These 
interests  then  were  (at  that  time  at  least)  in  direct  opposition 
to  that  of  the  community  ;  and  the  same  event  whicii  elated 
their  hearts,  and  covered  their  cheeks  with  smiles,  should 
have  drawn  tears  of  sorrow  and  compassion  from  the  true 
friends  of  peace,  order,  and  humanity.' 

The  calculations  of  avarice  are  apt  to  contaminate  subjects 
which  would  seem  most  remote  from  considerations  of  profit 
and  loss ;  and  on  which  the  community  is  most  inierested  to 
form  a  calm  and  unbiassed  judgment.  A  fever,  for  example, 
breaks  out  in  a  town.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  contagious  ?  Nothing 
can  be  more  important  to  the  inliabiiants  than  to  determine 
its  nature.  But  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  arrive  at 
the  truth.  Idle  terror  on  one  hand,  presumptuous  confi- 
dence on  the  other,  either  exaggerates  the  danger,  or  makes 
men  insensible  to  it.  Besicies  these  common  sources  of 
error,  there  is  a  large  description  of  persons  interested  in 
stifling  the  truth ;  these  are  the  traders,  inn-keepers,  and 
all  those  whose  gains  flow  from  4he  resort  of  strangers,  and 
the  free  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  with  their  neighbours. 
Such  has  been  the  violence  and  intemperance  of  persons  of 
this  description,  that  physicians  have  been  terrified  from 
giving  their  honest  opinions,  and  thus  the  mischief,  which 
might  have  been  checked  in  the  beginning,  has  been  suffer- 
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ed  lo  spread^  tiii  the  devastation  has  bid  defiance   to   every 
obstacle  o[)p».sed  to  its  progress. 

E"  try  appeaia.yce  of  the  yellow-fever  in  the  tea-port 
towns  of  our  iransatlantic  brethren  has  given  occasion  to 
scenes  hke  these.  As  the  disease  has  been  the  scourge  of 
the  VVfst  Iiidia  isiai)ds,no  hypothesis  is  more  natural,  than 
to  suppose  it  imported  from  places,  with  which  they  main- 
tain a  constant  intercourse.  But  a  party  of  great  power  [ 
and  iifluence,  even  upon  the  legislature  of  the  country,  have 
fell  liieinselves  interested  in  tracing  it  to  another  source. 
This  parly  consists  of  all  those  connected  with  foreign  com- 
merce;  an  immense  body  of  people,  and,  we  believe,  like 
the  nierchants  ot  England,  totally  regardless  of  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  intent 
upon  nothing  but  their  commercial  gains.  We  have  seen 
this  body  ot  men  so  powerful  as  almost  to  excite  an  insur- 
rection against  the  embargo  laws;  a  measure  which  wc 
doubt  noi  that  calm  reflection  will  denominate  the  most  wise, 
humane,  and  pohtic,  which  could  be  adopted  under  thecir- 
cumsta'ces  of  their  c<viintry.  Whilst  trade  flourishes  what 
care  those  men  if  the  miserable  population  of  their  sea  pons 
are  desiroycd  by  the  pestilence  ?  VVhen  the  fever  breaks  out 
they  run  away  into  the  country.  Sauve  qui  peat  is  the 
ordt-r  of  li.e  day.  It  is  calculated,  we  presume,  that  the  loss 
incident  upon  the  scene  of  confusion  which  ensues,  and 
the  umporary  stoppage  of  business  is  less  than  would  arise 
from  a  prohibition  of  intercourse  with  infected  places,  or  a 
regular  quaranii;  e. 

D  Chisholm,  in  his  Essay  on  the  pestilential  Fever,  had 
strenuously  supported  the  doctrine  of  the  infectious  nature 
of  ihe  yellow  fever.  The  design  of  the  present  publication 
we  will  give  in  his  own  words. 

•  It  is  no  d^ubtin  y^ar  recollection  how  often  we  have  regretted 
th  diversity  (•fcpinion.  which  unhappily  prevails  in  North  America, 
on  tUis  interestinji  "iubject.  Some  nf  the  physicians  ot  ihiit  C('Un- 
try,  we  have  seen  and  Irtmeited,  entertain  a  very  <iiffc'reivt  opinion 
from  onr>,  of  llie  f^ver  which  ha^  prevailed  with  so  much  destiuc- 
tive  violence  ai  d  fft  rent  times  in  their  cities;  and  have  assigned 
a  cause,  which  in  our  unr«.sirained  discussion,  we  C(iuld  perceive  no 
rational  n«>r  existing  ^rounn-,  tor.  It  is  .dso  doubtless  in  your  re- 
cojiectioti,  that  one  of  these  physicians,  Dr.  Miller,  ot  New  York, 
hf'S  I  Libl'^ihia  a  '  Report  on  ilie  rnalionant  Disea'^e  which  prevailed 
in  New  York/  Cidcnlat  <1  lor  the  mainl<*nai  Ce  and  establishment 
of  tiie  opini'  n  he  and  a  few  other  American  physicians  have  pro- 
mulgitted,  viz.  that  ihi.^  malignaut  disease  nas  owed  Us  '  riii'n  ti>  local 
«nd  oomestic  causes  alone.  And  you  wiil  likewise  remeM^ber,  that 
to  promote  the  impresbion  his  report  may  have  made  on  tUe  public 
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fnin^^,  trtwnrdt  the  establishment  of  this  opinion,  Dr.  Miller,  has,  in 
an  appendix  t'Tit,  taken  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the  essay  I  some 
years  hwo  puMislx-d  <>n  th«»  nialuMianl  pe^tiUMitial  fever  (.f  Granada, 
wiih  a  M.w  to  impugn  the  ojjinions  i  have  therein  upheld,  and  to 
subvert  them  by  ♦•ndeavouririg  lo  prove  that  these  opinions  were 
peculiar  to  mysflf.  that  the  malignant  pestlential  and  ycllo.v  re- 
mittent fevers  of  the  West  Indies  are  precisely  the  sanie  disease; 
that  ro\  deduction  of  the  former  from  the  p<*s>tilential  state  of  the 
ship  flankey,  is  founded  on  erroneous  principles,  false  information, 
or  fallaci  »us  appearances,  and  th;if  in  a  leltcr  of  mine  written  to  a 
friend,  published  wilh"Ut  my  concurrence,  1  have  virtually  relin- 
quished the  doctrine  and  principles  I  maintaiiied  in  my  essay.  This 
very  extraordinary  report,  and  the  still  more  extraordinary  animad- 
version ititended  to  support  it,  '\s  the  immediate  occasion  which 
presents  me  with  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you.  Cojisidering, 
however,  the  statements  I  published  in  my  essay,  as  founded  on 
principles  which  were  generally  a<lmilled  and  incontrovertible  ; 
it  was  my  fixed  resolution  lo  maintain  silr'nce  in  every  instance  of 
controversy  or  opposition.  Now  I  fear  silence  might  be  forced  into 
the  construction  of  conscious  in  tbiiity,  and  consequent  abandon- 
ment of  opinion.  An  I  1  know  it  will  be  a  source  of  reil  gratifica- 
tion to  you,  an  i  every  other  physician,  wlio,  like  y  m,  has  exerted 
himself  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  witn  an  assiduity,  an  energy,  a 
benevolence,  and  an  acuteness  and  accuracy  of  observation  worthy 
of  such  a  cause,  to  have  my  doctrine  and  opinions  vin  iicated  from 
(he  insidious  ratiocination  of  a  specnlatist,  and  to  see  them  remain 
uninjured  by  the  open  and  avoive  I  promulgation  of  a  theory  , sub- 
versive in  its  application,  of  the  means  of  public  safety  from  infection 
and  pestilence,' 

From  the  extensive  connection  and  perpetual  intercourse 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  island,  with  the  principal  seat  and 
focus  of  the  pestilential  fever,  the  question  is  as  mnch  Bri- 
tish i>s  American.  Our  sailors,  our  soldiers,  and  numbers  of 
Britons  in  civil  life,  are  deeply  interested  in  it.  We  cannot 
therefore  condetnn  the  warmth  with  which  Dr.  Chisholm, 
a  British  physician,  vindicates  his  claim  to  form  his  opinion, 
and  to  be  attended  to  by  the  public,  as  well  as  the  American 
prat  titioners.  Besides  his  having  exercised  his  profession 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  resided  several  years  in  or  near  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  during  the  revohitionary  war.  He 
is  therefore  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  these 
situations,  and  competent  to  judge  liow  far  these  may  be  sup- 
posed adequate  to  the  production  of  pestilential  fever. 

Dr.  Clusholni  arranges  his  defence  against  the  attack 
of  Dr.  Miller  under  the  form  of  the  following  four  proposi- 
tions : 

^  PropQiilion  I,  That  my  opinions  coQcerniDg  the  malignant  pfs- 
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tilential  fever,  as  it  appeared  at  Grenada,  and  the  other    West    In. 
dia  islands  in  1793,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  not  singular. 

*  Proposition  II.  That  this  fever  and  the  yellow  remittent  are  not 
precisely  the  same- disease. 

*  Propoiiiion  HI.  That  my  drduction  of  ihe  disease  from  the  pes- 
tilential stale  of  the  ship  Hunkey  is  just,  correct,  and  supported  by 
evidence  corroborative  of  that  \rhich  I  received  from  Mr.  Paiba.' 

*  Prupusition  IV.  That  in  my  letter  published  in  a  mutilated 
form  in  the  Medical  Repository  of  New  York,  and  quoted  by  Dr. 
Miller,  I  have  not  relinquished  the  doctrines  and  opinions  I  upheld 
in  my  essay.* 

The  proofs  adduced  by  Dr.  Chisholm  in  support  botli  of 
the  first  and  of  the  last  ot*  these   propositions,  being   rather 
personal  questions  than   of  general   interest,  we   shall   pass 
over.     The  question   whether  the  yellow  fever   differs  onlj 
in  degree  from  the  remittent  fever,  which  is  endemic  in  manjr 
situations,  or  should  be  considered  as  a   distinct   indiopathic 
disease,  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance,     Tiiose  who  main- 
tain that  the  disease  is  a  native  of  America^and  generated  by 
local  circumstances,  assert  it  to  be  no  more  than  the  highest 
grade  of  the  common  remittent ;  while  their  adversaries,   at 
the  head  of  whom  is  Dr.  Chisholm,contend  that  it  is  distinct 
and  peculiar;  and  assert  that  one  great  cause  of  the  contro- 
versy has  been  owing  to  common  cases  of  remittents  having 
been  mistaken  for  the  malignant, we  do  not  say  the  7/el low ;{i or 
the   symptom  of  yellowness  is  acknowledged  to  attend  the 
common  remittent ;)  but  the  malignant  and  pestilential  fever. 
Dr.  Chisholm  attributes  its  origin  to   accumulation   of   filth 
of  every  description,    more    particularly  of    putrid   animal 
matter  in  a  very  limited  and  unventilated  space.     This  is  the 
cause  of  the  pestiferous  atmosphere  respired  by  the  wretched 
inhabitants:  a  pestilential    fever    is    the   consequence,  and 
this  fever  is  propagated  by  contagion:  something  emanate* 
from  the  person  diseased,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  clothes 
or  beddings  or  furniture  of  the   sick,  or   of  the  chambers 
where  the  sick  are  lodged. 

*  In  cold  temperate  climates  (says  Dr.  Chisholm,  in  language 
somewhat  too  florid,  we  think,  for  a  calm  enquiry  on  a  scientific 
subject)  we  see  a.  simple  fever  of  infection,  or  typhus,  is  the  conse- 
quence; within  the  tropics,  there  is  superadded  to  the  most  malig- 
nant virus  of  typhous  infection,  many  of  the  most  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  the  most  violent  yellow  remittent  fever,  thus  forming  a  mon- 
strous compoi/wf/,  which  hitherto  has  not  found  a  place  in  any  noso- 
logical arrangement.  It  is  a  disease  which,  from  this  peculiar  con- 
formation is  defined  with  difficulty,  and  is  distinguished  by  shades 
which  require  the  industry,  the  discernment,  and  the  fidelity  of  a 
QlauUe  Lorrain  to  delineate.     It  is  hence   we  so  ofteii  meet  witk 
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counterfeits,  and  with  so  many  on  whom  the  iraposture  has  been  too 
successfully  practised  ;  and  it  is  hence  a  '  L^bro  di  Verita*  of  its 
history  and  portraiture  i<  become  so  indispensibly  necessary.  It  is 
a  disease,  however,  more  obvious  to  the  senses  of  the  experienced, 
discerning,  and  unprejudiced  observer,  than  capable  of  being  tho- 
rouffhly  conceived  by  description.  The  coup  d'oeil  of  the  former  at 
once  perceives  and  distinguishes  it ;  in  the  latter  it- becomes  too 
often  doubtful,  too  often  assumes  the  garb  of  tlie  malignant  offspring 
«f  marshes,  when,  in  truth,  it  is  '  hell-born.' 

All  this  is  not  very  definite,  or  precise;  nor  can  we  say 
that  Dr.  Chisholm  has  marshalled  his  demonstrations  witli 
the  same  regularity,  that  he  has  observed  in  the  enunciation 
of  his  propositions.  Much  of  the  matter  under  his  second  head 
thouiih  slronc:lv  corroborative  of  his  opinion  that  the  pesti- 
lential fever  is  propagated  by  infection,  is  inapplicable  to 
the  proposition  it  professes  to  illustrate.  At  Philadelphia 
the  authorities  on  each  side  were  strong,  though  not  per- 
haps equally  balanced.  The  college  of  physicians  conceive 
the  disease  to  have  been  imported.  The  academy  (we  be- 
lieve a  private  association)  espoused  the  opposite  opinion. 
On  the  nature  of  the  disease  the  following  are  the  sentiments 
of  the  college. 

^  The  college  of  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  acknowledged  by  all 
parties  to  be  a  respectable   and  enlightened    body  of  men,   declare 
solemnly  their  conviction,    1st.  that  the  *  yellow  fever'  (so  called) 
differs  essentially  from  any  other  disease  which  is  common  to  North 
America  ;  and  agrees  in  its  most  essential  symptoms,  with    what  is 
called  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies.     2d.  That   it  has   been 
regularly  traced  to  the   vicinity  of  some  vessel  or  vessels    from  the 
West  Indies  ;  or  to  persons  or  clothing  connected  with  them.     3d, 
That  the  principal  peculiarities  of  this  fever  are  its  contagious    na- 
ture, the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  mortality  consequent  on 
it.     4th.  That  to  prove  the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease,  would 
be  equally  useless  as  to  prove  the   contagion  of  the  plague.     5tb. 
That  in  all  their  observation  and    practice,  they  know   of  no  case 
where  the  autumnal  bilious  remittents  of  their  country    have  proved 
contagious.      6th.  That  although  these  are  sometimes  attended  with 
violent  and  dangerous  symptoms,  this  striking  characteristic  of  con- 
tagion being  always  absent,  they  never  become  an   object  of  public 
dread  or  concern.*     These  corollaries  are  preceded  by  these  point- 
ed questions  :  Where  do  we  see  the  first  appearance  of  our  pestilen- 
tial fever  ?   Is  it  amongst  the  marshes  to  the  southwest  of  our   city, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  wharfs?   Is  it  in  the  confined  alleys, 
or  on  the  salubrious  banks  of  the  Delaware  at  Kensington  ?   Is  it  not 
always  near  those  places  where  vessels  from    foreign    countries   are 
found  ?   Do  the  fevers  common  to  the  country,  steal  on   insensibly, 
iafecting  one  person  after  another  in  a  family,  and  in  a  neighbour- 
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hor'f'  ?  Ave  th(  y  equally  severe  in  seasons  so  <  pposite  as  l7f)7  and 
17P8  f  ihty  hlterumds  remH'k  tl  e  vtM)  propositioji  lam  contend- 
iiiii;  i(ir,  viz.  '  Thai  very  ti  rd.  e-ius  options  on  this  subject  have 
ari5?en.  fr<  m  conf  muling  tht- pestil' ntiiil  fever  wiih  »he  malignant 
renutients  of  the  West  Indies  ai.d  Anurira  ;*  and  subjoin  some  re- 
markab'e  prot)ts  iramediriiely  appiicabie  to  the  importrition  of  infec- 
tion in  \79^',  ainoiig  which  is  the  case  of  the  ship  Deborah,  the  pre- 
varication.il  not  peijury,of  whose  captain  is  proved  by  the  return  of 
sick, by  the  -tcuard,  and  by  the  inf-irmation  of  the  mate,  and  t)f  two 
citizens  of  Pluladelphia,  «nd  more  especially  by  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Bonn.ivilie  t-t  Dr.  Giiffiihs.  These  were  the  sentiments  of  ihe 
college  in  1799.' 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  lliat  during  the  revolutionary 
T\ar  iiol  a  xingle  instance  tf  *  yellow*  or  malignant  pestilen- 
tial fever  occurred.  Aiid  yet  at  this  time  the  city  was  more 
crowded,  and  more  filthy  than  ever  it  was  at  any  other  time. 
Tt)is  fact  is  strongly  in  favour  of  its  being  an  itn ported  dis- 
ea>e.  At  the  sau  e  time  it  militates  against  Dr.  Chisholm's 
tlieory,  which  aitributes  its  origin  to  the  mere  accumulation 
of  filth  and  putiid  animal  matter.  V\^e  are  more  inclined  to 
lliir.k  that  there  is  a  specific  contagion  distinct  from  mere 
putrefaction,  and  which  perhaps  is  not  cognizable  by  any  of 
the  semes. 

Dr.  Chisholm  attributed  the  introduction  of  the  peslijen- 
tial  iever  at  Grenada  to  infection  imported  from  Bulama(on 
the  coast  of  Africa)  in  the  ship  Hankey:  In  the  state  of 
ihii  ship,  he  says, 

*  are  to  be  found  the  remote  causes  of  the  dreadful  fever,  which  has 
devastated  ihe  West  India  islands,  the  I^ritish  army  and  navy,  the 
principal  cities  and  tov\nsof  North  America,  and  some  of  the  more 
populous  sea-ports  and  towns  ot  Spain  in  Europe.  These  again  are 
discovered  n)  the  events  which  If  d  to  the  fatal  termiiiation  of  the 
Bnlania  expiditi« u  ;  anci  they  are  stated,  in  a  very  clear  and  manly 
manner  by  Captain  Reaver,  the  whole  of  whose  conduct  reflects  the 
highest  honour  on  hira.' 

The  public  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  unha])py  fate  of  the  adventurers  to  Bulama, 
with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  colony  on  that  island 
from  captain  Philip  Beaver's  'African  JViemoranda/  whose 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  is  written  w  ith  a  candour  and 
naiiele,  which  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  authority  and  truth. 
Tlitse  ill-fattd  persons  embarked  at  Gravesend  on  board  of 
two  vessels,  the  Calypso  and  the  Hankey.  Out  of  two  hun- 
dred anci  ninety-four  persons,  one  hundred  and  twent3?-six, 
or  nearly'  one  half^  died,     Tke  far  greater  numbers  were  cut 
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off  by  a  pcslilentiil  fever.  Many  of  ihe  survivors  re-em- 
barked  on  board  tlie  Hankey,  and  sailed  to  ilie  West  Indies. 
Durini;  the  passage  several  more  died,  and  in  particular  one 
man  vv^iio  had  heen  very  recently  received  from  another  ship. 
Tiiese  circnmstances  seem  to  render  it  indisputable  that  this 
ship  was  infected  with  a  contagions  fever  of  the  greatest 
mali"-nity :  atid  therefore  that  it  might  have  occasioned  the 
pestiTential  fever  which  des(drited  Grenada  in  the  year  1795. 
But  when  Dr.  Chisholm  describes  it  as 

«  a  nova  pestis' — *  a  peculiar,  original,  foreign  pestilence,  recently 
generated,  and  utterly  unknown  before,  endued  with  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct character,  possessing  new  powers  of  devastation,  and  capable  of 
propagating  itself  by  contagion  throughout  the  world,' 

we  must  beg  leave  to  pause  before  we  can  give  our  unqua- 
lified assent  to  this  conclusion. 

However  destructive  was  the  fever  to  the  Bulama  suffer- 
ers, we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  it  a  novel  disease,  or  cha- 
racterized by  any  peculiar  features,  distinct  from  the  com- 
mon contagious  fever.  Our  own  typhus grmior,  or  jail  and 
bospital  fever  is  at  times  equally  malignant  and  destructive. 
And  considering  that  infection  from  this  source  must  be  per- 
petually passing  over  even  from  tlie  European  ports  to  the 
West  Indies,  we  see  not  how  it  is  possible  to  account  for  its 
superior  powers  of  destruction  in  these  regions,  without  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  climate,and  particularly  the  effect  of 
ituponBuropean  bodies.  If  phjsiciansof  no  small  discernment 
have  coijfounded  lUe  yellow  remittent^  and  the  malignant pes^^ 
tilential  fevers,  and  if  Dr.  Cliisholin  himself  has  failed  to 
convey  to  his  readers  any  distinctive  marks  by  which  to  dis- 
criminate them,  candour  exacts  the  acknowledgment  that 
they  greatly  approximate  in  their  form  and  features.  Speak- 
ing with  the  diffidence  whicli  is  becoming  those  who  have 
never  practised  in  warm  climates,  we  should  conjecture  that 
the  same  causes,  be  they  what  they  may,  which  aggravate 
the  endemic  remittentso  much  as  to  make  it  pass  for  the  pure 
yellow  fever,  heighten  also  the  maiignancy  and  mortality  of 
the  pestilential  fever.  I'hese  causes  surely  are  local  causes. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  principally  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
improper  diet,  and  tioxious  exhalations.  The  Anglo-Ame- 
ricans and  the  West  Indians,  though  living  almost  under  a 
tropical  sun,  use  abundance  of  animal  food  ;  and  indulge 
plentifully  in  spirituous  potations.  If  numbers  of  young 
men  cai\\i!jg  with  them  our  customs  to  the  West  India 
islands,  are  cut  off  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less,  without  Ihe 
aid  of  any  mfectious  fever^  caa   we  wonder  that  infection 
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when  received  is  so  rapid  and  destructive  ?  Perhaps,  too^ 
some  of  the  transantlaniic  physicians  have  been  fanciful  in 
the  causes  they  have  assigned  to  this  fever,  and  have  exag- 
gerated the  evils  and  nuisances  under  which  their  sea-port 
towns  labour.  But  we  must  give  our  own  testimony  that  we 
have  heard  from  an  unprejudiced  witness,  that  tlie  city  of 
New  York  some  years  ago  was  absolutely  offensive  to  the 
nostrils  during  the  hot  months,  from  the  accumulation  of 
filth  and  the  w  ant  of  proper  drains.  Probably  too  it  is  mucli 
more  crouded  and  close  than  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
from  the  great  increase  of  commerce,  and  influx  of  settlers. 
Whether  this  is  enough  to  explain  the  facts  we  will  not  deter- 
mine. There  is  a  certain  to  dtlov,  a  something  that  eludes  the 
grasp  of  human  intellect,  in  the  formation  of  epidemics. 
Why  in  our  own  climate  the  small  pox^  measles,  and  hoop- 
ing cough  should  at  some  seasons  be  mild,  and  at  others 
malignant,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  man  in  the  present 
imperfect  condition  of  medical  knowledge  to  determine. 

There  are  some  points  in  which  the  pestilential  fever  and 
the  plague  are  remarkably  different  ;  a  difi^erence  has  been 
observed  in  the  mode  of  communicating  the  contagion.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  plague  cannotbe  communicated  ex- 
cept by  actual  contact  of  an  infected  person,  we  presume  ei- 
ther immediate,  or  intermediate,  through  the  clothes,  &c. 
A  diseased  atmosphere  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  power 
of  infection.  But  in  the  pestilential  fever,  an  infectious  at- 
mosphere is  formed  around  the  diseased  person,  and  contact 
is  not  necessary.  A  second  distinction  is  perceived  in  the 
atmospheric  temperature  necessary  to  give  prevalence  to 
each  disease  respectively.  The  contagion  of  plague  can  only 
become  active  in  a  temperature  between  forty  and  eighty 
degrees  ;  a  temperature  below  or  above  these  degrees  extin- 
guishes it.  The  contagion  of  the  malignant  pestilential  fe- 
ver, becomes  prevalent  only  in  a  temperature  between  se- 
venty and  ninety  degrees  ;  but  it  is  extinguished  or  suspend- 
ed in  a  higher,  and  probably  cannot  exist  in  a  much   lower. 

When  men  of  talents  and  integrity,  (and  it  would  be  ex- 
treme want  of  candour  to  deny  that  there  are  such  among 
the  supporters  of  each  side  of  this  controversy)  espouse  with 
great  warmth  opposite  sides  of  a  question,  we  are  apt  to  sus- 
pect that  neither  party  are  wholly  wrong,  and  that  the  truth 
may  be  found  by  pursuing  a  middle  course.  When  we  find 
such  men  as  Dr.  Rush,  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  (we  believe)  Dr. 
Woodhouse,  strenuous  champions  of  the  cause,  which  Dr. 
Chisholm  so  severely  impugns,  however  little  vve  are  dispos- 
ed to  yield  to  the  authority  of  names,  we  cannot  believe  that 
there  are  not  facts  on  the  opposite  side.  Dr.  Rush,  and 
other  enlightened  advocates  of  the  endemic  system^  do   not 
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deny  f^fir  yellow  fever  to  be  contagious,  though  some  other 
resolute  iheorisls  have  gone  this  length.  Surely  then  it  may 
be  imporled  ;  and  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  Dr.  Chis- 
hohu  and  oihera,  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  quarantine  upon  all  vessels  coming  from  infected 
places,  and  upon  the  adoption  of  every  proper  measure  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  when  it  Hist  appearg. 
If  it  be  granted  loo  that  the  mere  accumulation  of  filih  is  not 
enough  to  generate  infectious  fever,  it  is  also  evident  that  it 
is  enough  to  produce  dangerous  remittents,  with  malignant 
symptoms,  'i'hey,  therefore,  who  have  been  so  anxious  to 
warn  their  felloa-citizens  of  the  evil  consequences  of  such, 
abominable  nuisances,  and  to  exhort  them  to  drain,  cleanse^ 
and  purify  their  cities,  deserve  well  of  their  countrymen,  and 
of  humanity.  The  example  of  London,  which  has  esca[)ed 
from  the  visitation  of  the  plague,  ever  since  the  year  Ki6(), 
in  consequence  principally  of  these  measures,  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  tlieir  counsels. 

Dr.  Chisholm  himself  seems  to  us  in  one  passage  to  con- 
cede almost  as  much  as  would  be  demanded  by  a  liberal  op- 
ponent. 

*  It  often  happens/  he  says,  *  that  when  the  contagion  of  a  pestl- 
lentiiil  disease  has  been  once  imported,  (and  incontestible  proofs  of 
this  I  have  already  adduced)  its  recurrence  at  subsequent  periods 
may  not  require  fresh  importation.  The  serainium  of  the  disease 
may  be  preserved  in  clothes,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, habits  of  the  inhabitants  exposed  to  it,  and  other  predispos- 
ing circumstances  concur,  then  the  evolution  and  action  of  its  vi- 
rus may  with  certainty  take  place,  and  become  as  fatal  as  after  the 
original  importation. The  records  of  plaoue,small-pox,and  yellow  fe- 
ver (malig'iant  pestilential)  abound  with  manifest  proofs  of  this.  Isit 
not,  then,  more  probable  that  this  happened  in  the  United  States, 
than  that  their  sea-ports  should  be,  maiigre  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  executive  of  their  government,  sinks  of  pestilence  from  causes 
existing  in,  and  inseparably  attached  to  their  soil  V    h 

In  an  appendix  we  meet  with  some  valuable  documents. 
The  first  is  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  John  Gordon  of  the 
island  of  St.  Croix,  to  Dr.  Haygarth.  Whenever  yellow  fever 
appeared  on  this  inland  Dr.  Gordon  is  confident  that  it  wag 
imported,  and  believes  that  he  was  always  able  to  trace  it  to 
its  source.  But  in  the  Danish  islands,  as  elsewhere,  the 
medical  men  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  formed  themselves 
into  parlies  ;  and  the  jealousy  of  traders  opposed  great  ob- 
stacles to  quarantine  regulations.  To  be  the  first  in  the 
market  is  the  grand  object  of  these  gentry;  and  he  little 
heeds  whether  or  not  he  imports  the  plague  with  his  pepper 
and  cotton.  The  Roman  patrician  rule  of  action  hae  equal 
preponderance  among  all  merchants. 
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caver.e  portus  occupct  filter.-^ 


% 


Ne  C}  baritica,  ne  B)  thina  negolia  perclas 


Many  of  the  quarantine  regulations  ar^  unnecessarily  .. 
burdensome,  from  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  real  j; 
medium  of  infection.  If  cotton,  coffee,  or  any  other  suh- 
stance,  from  simply  being  damaged,  cannot  convey  a  pesti- 
lence, why  adopt  reguUrions  with  regard  to  the  cargoes  of 
vessels,  which  are  vexatious,  tedious,  expensive,  andatthe 
same  time  useless  r  it  human  injection  be  ttie  onl\  original 
source,  it  will  be  enough  that  precautions  be  confined  to  the 
sick,  their  apartments,  clothes,  bedding,  or  whatever  has 
been  in  contact  or  approached  their  bodies.  Under  tbese  li- 
mitations, it  is  probable  tliat  the  necessnry  measures  may  be 
taken  with  very  little  impediment  to  trade. 

It  appears,  upon  a  close  scrutiny,  that  the  fever'at  Gib- 
raltar in  August  1804,  was  conveyed  into  the  garrison  from 
C?.diz.  Dv,  Feilowes  has  informed  Dr.  llaygarth, 

*  that  one  Saucho  had  been  an  inmate  of  a  family  at  Cadiz,  when 
they  were  ill  of  this  pestilence,  that  he  left  Cadiz,  on  the  '25th  of 
August,  1804,  and  was  altackrd  with  this  diilemper  ii^  Gibraltar, 
whither  he  had  returned  on  liie  27ih.  Sancho  kept  a  retail  grocer's 
shop.  Near  it  was  a  canteen,  or  liquor  shop,  wiiither  the  fever 
soon  spread.  From  these  two  houses  with  which  numerous  visit- 
ors had  undoubtedly,  hourly  intercourse,  who  hud  not  the  least 
suspicion  that  they  contained  any  infectious  patients,  many  fami- 
lies in  the  neighbourhood  speedily  received  this  mortal  distemper, 
Dr,  Feilowes  shewed  me  a  ground  plan  which  he  had  taken  of  the 
streets  first  infected,  that  lllu^lrated  in  an  excellent  manner  the 
progress  of  the  epidemic.  In  consequence  of  the  fatal  error  and 
positive  assurances  that  this  peslileniiat  fever  was  not  infectious,  you 
know  that  it  rapidly  spread,  attacked  atout  twelve  thousand,  and 
became  mortal  to  between  five  and  six  ihousjiud  patients. ' 

This  memorable  example  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  the 
warmth  with  which  Dr.  Chisholm  has  sustained  his  hypothe- 
sis, and  ought  (o  deter  visionary  speculators  from  inconsi- 
derately calling  in  question  opinions,  which  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  experience  of  ages,  and  on  which  depend  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  beings.  We  think  that  the 
author  of  this  letter  merits  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  friends 
of  humanity. 


Art.  IX. — The  Mother,  a  Poem,  in  five  Books.  By  Mrs. 
West.  Author  of  ^  Letters  to  a  Young  Man/  ^c.  i2mo, 
pp.  242.  Longman.   180^. 

WE  were  sorry  lo  see  a  lady  who  has  obtained  so  deserr- 
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edly  high  a  reputation  by  lier  excellenre  in  one  interesting 
gpe<iesof  composition,  hazard  the  loss  or  diminution  of 
her  tame,  by  allcmplmg  wliat,  even  vviili  the  jnt)st  perfect 
success  ir)  the  accouiplishment,  would  scarcely  have  added 
to  it.  We  have  been  amaz'^d  by  the  '  G  »s8  p's  Siory/  have 
slied  tears  over  '  a'fale  ot  ihe  Times;*  but  horn  a  didactic 
poem  on  a  snbjccl  of  dry  moral  reisouing  and  in;^triiction,our 
expectations  either  of  pleasure  or  improvement  are  very  li. 
mited  indeed.  It  is  impossible,  we  are  per^jua  led.  t'lat  hriie 
can  be  more  sadly  uiisemploved,  or  genius  more  edeciually 
thrown  away,  than  in  so  tunlean  occupali.>n.  If  t  e  writer 
is  indeed  possessed  of  the  smallest  poeucal  talenJ,  he  must 
be  perpetually  at  variance  with  the  stubborn  and  inlraclable 
nature  of  his  theme  ;  the  chain  of  his  n-asoning  must  be  bro- 
ken by  repealed  digression,  the  force  i*(  his  lessons  weaken- 
ed by  the  unwelcome  interference  of  the  ligtiter  p  )wers  of 
his  fancy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  theddacnc  poet  is  gifted  with 
none  of  tliese  dangerous  propensities  to  wanier  horn  the 
straight  hue  of  his  unbending  subject,  m  what  is  his  poem 
likely  to  exceed  a  prose  essay  tending  to  the  same  end  ?  and 
on  the  other  hand,  how  will  his  arguineiUs  be  checked  and 
confined  bv  the  slia*  kles  of  metre,  and  tiie  suppo-^ed  ne- 
cesiily  of  wliat  is  called  figurative  ornament  and  elevated 
diction  ? 

In  addition  to  these  general  obstacles,  Mrs.  West  lias  iiad 
a  particular  one  to  encounter  in  the  very  choice  of  her  sub- 
ject,ilie  first  division  of  wbi.h,  v  z.'  infancy, 'lias  been  preoc- 
cupied in  the  very  same  style  of  composition  by  an  elder 
writer.  Many  of  our  readers  are,  Onubiless,  familiar  with 
Dr.  Downman's  '  infancy,*  a  didactic  pof^m  like  Mrs.  Wt^si's, 
in  blank  verse  also  like  Mrs.  West's,  and  on  which  we 
believe  that  very  favouratile  judgments  liave  been  passed 
by  the  critics  of  a  former  day.  We  have  no  inlentioa 
of  calling  those  judgments  in'  question  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, and  shall  only  observe,  that,  if  they  were  at  all 
well-founded,  Mrs.  West's  labours  on  the  snme  theme, 
might  have  been  spared  with  grea«  advanlai:e  to  herself. 

After  we  have  said  that  the  re.naining  boolvS  of  this  poem 
are  devoted  to  the  subjects  of,  <2.  Rel  gi  lus  Instruction,  3. 
Education,  4,  Separation  from  Children,  and  >.  M  tternal 
Sorrows;  and  after  acknowlecging,  which  we  do  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  that  under  each  of  these  t^everal  heads 
are  comprised  precepts  ot  the  most  unex  «  ptionahle  tenden- 
cy, and  worthy  ot  the  mostsf-ri'us  conside'alion  m  a  moral 
view;  we  llimk  tiiat  we  shall  sutfiienlly  liave  performed  our 
duly,  and  given  our  readers  a  just  idea  of  the  characier  of 
the   work^  as  a  poem,  by  preseuting  them  witli  the  argument 
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of  the  first  book,  as  a  i pecimen  of  the  author's  management 
of  her  subject,  and  by  selecting  one  or  two  impartial  in- 
stances of  her  e  xecution  of  it. 

*  Argument. — Invocation  to  Nature. — Address  to  you nsj  women 
to  be  careful  in  their  conjugal  choice. — Licentious,  iireligious  men 
make  bad  faihers. — A  coxcomb  desciibed  in  low  life — considered 
as  the  father  of  4  family. —  Misfortune  of  having  a  spendthrift  hus- 
band, or  an  illiterate,  covetous  one.— Not  to  expect  a  faulb-ss  cha- 
racter.— Misery  of  communicating  hereditary  diseases  to  children. — 
Marriage  requires  fortitude  and  patience. — Birth  of  a  first  born 
child. —  Its  supposed  address  to  its  mother, —  I'ransporl  of  the  pa- 
rents ;  yet  fear  i*  bL^nded  with  joy, — Its  baptism. — Attention  of 
the  mother  to  the  infcint's  bodily  wants  and  diseases. — Death  of  a 
young  child — Blumable  grief  of  the  mother.  The  sorrows  and 
cares  of  her,  whose  family  encreasts  beyond  her  means  of  s\ipport- 
ing  it. — Advantages  of  a  hard}' education  and  early  difficulties. — 
The  wealthy  enjoined  not  to  make  their  children  selfish,  or  vain,  or 
fastidious. — The  aspect  of  the  Limes  requires  generosity,  an<l  forti- 
tude.— Danger  of  Britain. — Siate  of  European  sovereigns. — Sweden, 
— Emigration  of  the  Braganza  family.' 

There  is  no  branch  or  topic  of  this  argument  more  sus- 
ceptible of  genuine  paLlios  or  of  the  finer,  and  more  exqui- 
site graces  of  poetry  than  the  '  death  of  a  young  child.' — 
Let  us  see  how  ourauthoress  has  treated  this  most  aflfecling 
subject.  We  must  begin  our  quotation  from  the  conclusioti 
of  a  preceding  hcad^  that  of  *  Baptism.* 

'Thus  in  the  christian  commonwealth  enrolTd 
A  future  claimant  of  those  glorious  hopes  ; 
Transcending  thought  I  maternal  care  reverts 
From  the  undying  spirit  heav'n-derived, 
To  its  frail  tenement  of  clay,  earth-born, 
And  earth-devoted,  cv'n  in  early  life 
The  never  resting  familyof  pain 
Vex  with  allow'd  hostility  the  race 
Of  rebel  Adam.     Instruments  of  good, 
Tho'  of  infernal  origin,  they  come, 
By  the  sharp  anguish  of  the  suffering  babe 
To  discipline  the  mother,  and  exalt 
Her  carnal  wishes,  still  inclined  to  build 
Her  tabernacle  on  Mount  Tabor's  side; 
Nor,  looking  o'er  it  on  th' eternal  hills, 
Seek  a  more  firm  foundation  for  her  hopes. 
For  this  her  heart  is  often  doom'd  to  wail  ; 
Her  beauteous  scion,  blasted  as  a  plant 
Pierced  at  the  root  by  reptile  vermin,  dioops  ; 
Nor  genial  suns,  nor  tepid  gales,  nor  showers 
Caird  by  Favoniub  from  the  balmy  sovitb, 
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Tlenpw  its  freshness.     Thus,   Celina,  fail'd, 

Thy  anxious  care  to  save  the  loveliest  babe 

Heav*n  ever  lent  tr>  man  ;  whose  cherub  smile 

Spoke  the  mild  beauty  of  the  happy  realm 

To  which  the  infaiit  pilgrim  soon  aspired, 

AVeary  of  suffering,  to  assume  the  crown 

Of  immortality.     And  did  thy  grief, 

Celina,  swell  beyond  the  lawful  bound 

Of  calm  regret,  which,  while  it  deeply  feels, 

Endures  the  chastisement  in  meekness  ?   Yes, 

Fran^tic  in  agony  ihou  didst  accuse 

Capricious  heaven,  thus  early  to  resume 

A  gift  so  highly  prized,  so  long  desired  ; 

Shroudii/g  in  endless  gloom  thy  day-dreams,  erst 

Employ'(i  in  paintii-.g  the  fair  creature's  fame, 

Prosperity,  and  bliss.     O  most  unwise 

And  most  unhappy  !  H#ist  thou  not  survived 

To  wish  thy  other  offspring  in  the  grave 

In  holy  hope,  like  tiiis  now  envied  child, 

Reposing  ?  Then  had  thy  sad  heart  escaped 

The  mother's  tortures  most  extreme,  who  lives 

To  every  fe<ir,  but  dies  to  every  joy  : 

While,  like  accursed  Cain,  her  guilty  race 

Wander,  abhorrM  and  dreaded  through  tiic  land.'  p.  23 — 25» 

V»^e  will  not  deny  that  there  may  be,  in  the  preceding 
passage,  some  <::.\pressions,  some  sentiments,  calculated  to 
touch  the  feelings  of  parent8_,  especially  of  such  as  have 
been  exposed  by  Providence  to  the  severe  trial  which  is  here 
described.  Yet,  considering  tb.e  ground-work  of  the  paint- 
ing, and  what  a  field  it  presents  to  the  enihusiasmof  poeti- 
cal melancholy,  we  are  afraid  that  it  will  not  impress  oiu' 
readers  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  poenv-now  before 
them.  Nevertheless  it  was  selected  by  us  in  the  most  perfect 
impartiality,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  we  could  easily  find 
a  passage  belter  qualified  to  sustain  or  establish  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  author. 

Aware  of  the  dry,  metaphysical  nature  of  the  subject  she 
liiid  chosen,  Mrs.  West  seems  to  have  thought  it  necessary, 
^as  will  appear  from  the  argument  of  her  first  book,)  to  di- 
versiiy  it  by  episodes  or  digressions  the  most  foreign  to  its 
design  and  tendency.— This  is  alwajs  a  bad  plan  in  itself,  and 
we  cannot  compliment  our  fair  author  upon  the  spirit  with 
which  she  has-executed  it.  Upon  the  whole, while  we  wish 
that  it  may  be  our  fortune  often  again  to  meet  with  Mrs. 
West  on  occasions  suitable  to  her  renl  genius  and  dispo- 
sition, we  hope  that  she  never  more  will  appear  before  us  as 
the  writer  of  a  didactic  poem. 
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Art.  10, — The  Expediency  of  transJaiin^  our  Strfpturet  into  several  of  the 
Oriental  Lanfruas:e$,  anrf  the  Means  of  rendering  those  Transfations  use^ 
fulf  in  an  Attempt  to  convert  the  Aations  of  India  to  the  Christian  Faith ; 
a  Sermon  preached  by  special  Appointment^  before  the  Vniversity  of  Ojt- 
ford^  ^  ovember^,  1 807.  Bt/  the  liev.  fVilHam  Barrow  y  of  Queen'*  Col- 
le^e^  L.L.D.  and  F,S.y4.  Author  of  an  Fssay  on  Education^  and  the 
Bampton  Lecture  Sermons  for  1199-    jp.  Sft.  ilo.  RiviDgton.  1808. 

*  IF  it  be  enquired,*  says  the  author^  *  from  what   original  tsxt 
the  pr<jecicd  translations  should  be  made,  1  venture  to  recommend 
our  own  authorised  version/ — This  struck  us  at  the  first  perusal,  as 
a  very  strange  proposal  ;  and  it  does   not  appear  less  strange  upon 
subsequent  reflection. — When   it  is  intended    to   translate  a  book 
written  in   the  eastern   idiom  of  Palestine,  into  the  idioms  of  a  more 
remote  part  of  the  east,  who  could  imagine  that  a  learned  doctor,  to 
whcm  Hebrew  and  Arabic  ought  to  be  as  familiar  as  A  B  C,  should 
seriously  advise  that  this  book  should  first  be  rendered  into  Englisk 
before  it  is  turned  into  Hindostance  ;  or  that  when  we  want  an  east- 
ern version  of  the  Bible  we    should    hare  recourse   to  an  European 
translation,  instead  of  resorting  to  the   original  in  a   dialect  of  the 
east? — If  we  were  going  to  translate  the  Bible    into   Spanish,  what 
scholar  could  recommend  the  translation  to  be  made  I'rom  a  Bible  in 
Erse?     Every  translation   loses    and  must  necGssari>y  lose  much  of 
the  spirit, and  something  even  of  the  senseof  the  original;  and  more  of 
this  spirit  and  sense  must  be  lost  in  proportion  as  the  v.ersion  is  made 
from  sources  more  remote  from  the  original.     A  version    may    be 
made  from  a  version  till  all  resemblance  to  the  original  is  lost. — 
The  English  authorized  versicn  of  the  scriptures  is  faulty    in  nume- 
rous instances,  and  these  faults  would  not  only  be  retained,  but  be 
multiplied  by  the  plan  of  translation  which  Dr.  Barrow  proposes  to 
adopt;  so  that  by  the  time  the  songs  of  Sion  became  vernacular  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  they  would  preserve  less  of    the   inspira- 
tion of  the  sanctuary    than  the  doggrel   discords  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins  which  are  chanted  by  some  Irish   devotees  in  the  purlieus 
of  St.  Giles's. — The  learned  Dr.  Barrow  thinks  that  by  adopting  th« 
authorized  version  as  the  original  he  would  greatly   facilitate  the 
performance  of  the  task. — Here,  again,  we   dissent  from    the  doc- 
tor ;  for  the  task  of  translation  is  easy  in  proportion  as  the  two  lan- 
guages, one  of  which  is  to  be  rendered  into  the  other,  have  a  closer 
affinity  in  their  phraseology  and  idiom.     It  would  be  easier  to  tran- 
slate a  book  out  of  Latin  into  Italian,  or  out  of  Italian  into  Latin, 
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than  out  of  German  into  French, or  out  of  Frpnch  into  German.  It 
must  be  easier  to  translate  a  book  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Ara- 
bic, the  Fersic,  or  Hinlostanee  ihiin  into  English  ;  for  the  idioms 
of  the  fjrrrter  languages  are  much  more  diversv^  from  that  nf  Great 
Britain,  than  they  are  from  the  ancient  dialed  of  P.ile^tine. — fa 
addition  to  the  recommendation  of  the  D(;ctor  in  his  projected  transla* 
tions  to  confer  on  onrown  authorized  version  the  dignity  and  import* 
ancft  of  the  original  text,  his  kind  concern  for  the  sjiiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  Hindoos,  causes  him  to  advhe  *  without  hesitation  or  re- 
servCj*  that  we  should  increase  this  rare  favour  of  a  translation  in 
an  extraneous  idiom  by  that  of  '  such  a  commentary^  as  teaches  our 
oivn  peculiar  faith,  the  creed  of  our  national  church.' — Thus  the 
Athanasian  creed,  and  the  thirty-nine  articles  are  at  last  to  be  made 
competitors  for  belief  with  the  visions  of  iMahomed,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies of  Brahma. — Thus,  while  they  are  declining  in  repute  in  the  _ 
west,  they  are  to  be  transporied  in  a  new  dress  to  acquire  fresh  con- 
sideration in  the  east.  But,  is  not  the  east  already  sufficiently  be- 
wildered with  mysteries  without  our  adding  to  the  stuck  ? 

Ant.  1 1 . — Dltrursory  Considerations  on  the  Hypolhesis  of  Dr.  Macknight 
and  others,  that  St.  Lnke^s  Gospel  was  the  first  vorilten.  By  a  Country 
Clergyman.  Bvo.  pp.   180.     Rivington.   1808. 

THE  author  strenuously,  and,  as  far  as  the  subject  will  permit, 
ably,  contends  fur  the  priority  of  the  composition  of  St.  Luke's 
gospel  in  point  of  time  to  that  of  the  other  evangelists.  Though 
we  applaud  his  learning  and  his  diligence,  we  cannot  assent  to  his 
hypothesis  ;  not  merely  because  it  is  contradicted  by  the  cdncur- 
reiit  testimony  of  antiquity,  but  because  it  does  not  furnish  such 
satisfactory  explanations  of  the  phenomena  as  the  hypothesis  of 
Dr.  Marsh.  We  do  not  say  that  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Marsh  ap- 
pears to  us  the  true,  or  that  it  is  not  liable  to  serious  objections  ; 
but  those  objectiuns  are  not  so  weighty  nor  so  numerous  as  those 
which  might  be  adduced  against  tUe  theory  which  is  vindicated  in  the 
present  discursory  considerations. 

Art.  12 — Scripture  the  only  Guide  to  Religious  Truth  ; — a  Narrative  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Baptists  in  York,  in  relinquishing  the 
popular  Systems  of  Religion,  from  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures.  To 
which  is  added  a  brief  Account  of  their  present  Fiews  of  the  Faith,  and 
Practice  of  the  Gospel.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend.  />>  David 
Eaton.  i2mo.  pp.  154.  Sold  by  the  author,  187,  High  Holbonl. 
1809. 

THIS  is  a  republication  of  a  work,  some  parts  of  which  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  very  sensible  and  potent  antidote  to  the  spurious 
Christianity  which  is  so  much  in  vogue. — We  are  sorry  that  the  au- 
thor should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  vindicate  the  system  of  the 
materialists. 
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Art.  ] 5. -^Occasional  Sermons.  In  two  Volumes.  B^y  the  Rev.  Uohert 
Lucas ^  D.D.  Rector  nf  Ripple  in  the  County  of  fVorcester,  and  P'icar 
of  Pattishallt  Northamptonshire,  pp.  435,     Longraan.   1S09 

THESE  occasional  sermons,  which  are  plain  and  sensible  compo- 
sitions, are  likely  to  prove  an  acceptable  present  to  some  of  ouc 
clerical  friends.  For  their  sakes  we  shall  enumerate  the  contents. 
They  consist  of  fourteen  sermons,  three  of  which  are  on  Sunday 
schools,  andtwoon  parochial  clubs.  Two  are  assize  sermons; 
ne  was  preached  at  a  music  meeting,  for  the  benefit  of  distressed 
clergymen  and  their  families  ;  one  before  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion of  Northampton;  and  one  before  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
Two  were  <lelivered  at  a  visitation,  and  two  for  the  benefit  of  a  cha- 
rity school,  and  an  infirmary. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  1 4 . — Outlines  of  a  political  Survey  of  (ke  English  ^ItacJc  on  Denmark 
in  the  Tear  1807;  translated  from  the  Danish  of  C.F.  HeUfried,  Com- 
mander  of  the  Order  of  Danbrog^  and  Post-M aster-General  of  Den- 
mark ;  by  the  »4uthor  of  a  Tour  in  Zealand^  with  an  historical  Sketch 
of  the  Rattle  of  Copeiihagcuy  in  1801,  kc.  S^c.  Bvo.  pp.  235.  6s. 
Baldwin.     1809.  • 

WE  cannot  be  surprized  at  the  inveterate  resentment  against  this 
country  which  iuiks  m  the  bhsom  of  every  honest  Dane,  on  account 
of  the  criflagration  of  his  capital,  and  the  spoliation  of  his  marine 
which  were  projected  and  executed  by  the  present  ministry  in  1807. 
No  feeling  is  so  strong  nor  so  permanent  as  that  of  injustice  ;  and 
no  injustice,  that  was  ever  perpt  trated  by  one  nation  against  another 
can  well  exceed  that  which  was  ex<'rcised  by  this  country  against 
the  uii;  ff<  nvling  Danes.  It  was  Jiot  merely  that  injustice  which  con- 
sists in  the  violation  of  right,  bur  which  was  aggravated  by  treachery 
and  insult. — The  <lisgrace,  which  this  ntfuriuus  transaction  has 
brought  on  the  political  character  oi  this  country  can  be  expiated, 
and  the  rancour  which  it  has  excited  in  a  power  which  was  sin- 
cerely disposed  to  be  friendly  to  us,  can  be  appeased,  only  by  the  most 
ample  restitution".  J'his  restitution  is  lieiDainded  by  every  claim  of  ho- 
Dour,  and,  comprehensively  considered,  even  by  the  calculations  of 
im«')est.  S^  hen  the  Engli&h  tioops  had  obtaiirpd  the  surrender  of  the 
Danish  navy,  Lord  Cathcart  removed  his  headquarters  to  the  citadel 
^jr  !he  purpose,  as  he  professed,  of  being  better  able  to  maintain 
public  order. 

*  These  new  head-quarters,'  says  the  author,  *  were  to  bt  deli- 
vered up,  agreeably  to  the  5th  article  of  the  capiiulntion,  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  lhe\  had  been  surrendered.  The  presence 
of  the  general-in-chief  did  nut,  however,  preserve  the  church  of  the 
garrison  from  sacrilege  ;  tabl  s,  benches,  and  bedsteads  were  de- 
stroyed and  carried  off  ;  imjlemenls,  and  iron-stoves  were  taken 
on;  of  the  barracks  and  other  places.  7  he  quarantine-house,  which 
isjiuuated  near  the  iime-kilns  on   the'citadei-road,  was  also  plun- 
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<!erf(l,  and  sustained  much  damaj^c  ;  and  yet  this  institution  is  an 
establi>shnientof  puhlic  safety,  it  is  accessible  to  all  commercial 
stales,  and  is,  therefore,  necessarily  entitled  to  the  general  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations!  But  nothing  can  convey  a  more  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  characters  of  the  commanders-in  chief  than  that 
solemn  mt'ciing,  which  took  place  in  the  king's  yard  for  the  purpose 
of  ctdebratin2  with  every  degree  of  military  pomp,  the  triumph  of 
Sir  Home  Popham,  when  he  caused  the  ship  of  the  line,  which  wag 
nearly  ready  lor  launching,  to  be  thrown  over,  it  having  been  pre- 
viously saw^'d  through  in  various  places.  Thus  the  supreme  British, 
authorities  made  the  wondrous  exploits  of  Sir  Home  ilu-ir  own  acts 
and  deeds,  and,  in  cimracters  never  to  be  effaced,  subscribed  their 
names  to  the  transactions  in  Zealand,  in  the  year  1807.  They  did 
<;very  thing  to  aggravate  the  remembrance  of  the  British  expedition, 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  latest  annals  of  the  world  will  exhi- 
bit thatenterprize  not  only  as  a  disgrace  to  British  politics,  but  as 
a  warning  to  all  nations,  and  to  Denmark  in  particular.  Tha 
peaceable  salute  of  British  fleets,  as  they  pass  by  forts  and  bat- 
terits,  must  not  henceforth  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  respect  and 
friendship;  and  the  payment  of  the  toll  in  the  Sound,  by  British 
transports  will  be  considered  (as  it  was  on  the  4tli  ;;nd  5th  of  Au- 
gust, 1807,)  a  stratagem  to  conceal  the  hostile  purpose,  tor  the 
execution  of  which,  the  captain  of  the  fleet  issued  the  order  on  the 
7th  of  August.  An  interchange  of  those  public  tokens,  whicla 
were  understood  by  all  nations,  and  sacred  to  their  commanders, 
cannot,  in  fufure,  be  made  with  England  ;  nor  is  the  report  of  a  Bri- 
tish gun  at  sea  to  be  taken  as  a  seaman's  word  of  honour.' 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  work  of  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion, which  was  done  to  the  capital  of  a  neutral  power,  in  order  to 
obtain  forcible  possession  of  her  marine  : 

'  The  cathedral  was  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  walls  ; 
two  other  churches,  and  several  public  institutions  and  buildings 
received  material  injury.  Three  hundred  and  five  houses  were 
burnt  down,  and  considerable  quantities  of  cop,  malt,  furniture, 
tradesmen's  tools,  and  materials  were  annihilated,  together  with  se- 
venteen private  libraries,  which  contained  various  scarce  works  and 
manuscripts  in  all  departments  of  science,  and  above  seveniy-fiv» 
thousand  volumes  ;  independently  of  several  smaller  collections,  and 
the  stock  of  three  booksellers,  valued  at  forty-two  thousand  rix-dol- 
lars.  Several  collections  of  curiosities  and  scientific  instruments 
were  also  consumed.  Twelve  hundred  houses  sustained  considera- 
ble damage,  as  did  the  furniture  of  the  inhabitants,  and  three  large 
libraries.  Eleven  hundred  unarmed  inhabitants,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  were  women  and  children,  were  killed,  or  died  in  various 
ways  from  the  effects  of  terror  ;  about  eight  hundred  were  wounded, 
among  whom  many  never  will  recover  their  health  and  strength. 
Seven  thousand  families  were,  for  the  time,  driven  from  (heir  homes; 
five  or  six  hundred  tradesmen  wiire  put  out  of  employment,  and 
iheix  families  deprived  of  me»ns  of  subsistence.     Independently  oi 
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thf  poorest  cla«:s  of  people,  two  thousand  families  have  applied  ta 
be  relieve'l  by  the  contributions  collected  throughout  the  kingdoms  ; 
perhaps  H  greater  number,  whom  a  sense  of  delicacy  restrains, 
suffer  additional  distress  amidst  endless  torture;?  of  mind.  Such  are 
the  monuments,  which  the  British  commanders  have  left  behind  them 
in  Denmark.  But  ihpy,  '*^n^^  their  employers,  will  assurecily  be 
rightly  judged  hy  the  feeling,  thinking,  and  calculating  part  of  the 
British  people.* 

Akt.  15 — ^krtrhrs  on  Polili'cnl  Fronomp^  iUusfrative  of  the  Inleresls  of 
Creal  Brilof'n  ;  intended  as  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Mft/'s  Pamphlety  •  Commerce 
ieferi'leri^  with  tin  Exposition  of  some  of  the  leading  Tenets  of  the  jEcono^ 
mists,  pp.  124.  S»-  6<f.    Longman  1809. 

THESE  Sketches  embrace  the  following  subjects  of  discussion, 
<  value;  agncuture  the  souice  of  national  wealth;  capital;  ma- 
nufactures; commerce;  consumption  ;  pubjic  debts.*  On  these 
topics  the  author  supports  the  d«)ctrine  of  the  economi-ts  with  less 
quaiifit'alion  or  reserve  than  even  Mr.  Spence.  Me  begins  with  at* 
temp' ing  a  definition  of  *  rfl/«e,'  upon  which  he  expends  a  good 
many  words  without  throwing  much  light  upon  the  subject.  He 
first  plunges  into  a  sort  of  metaphysical  lab)nnth,  from  which 
he  does  ij(»t  extricate  himself  without  considerable  difliculty.  He 
says  *  in  aitempling  to  establish  the  criterion  of  value,  the  first  cir- 
cumstance which  occurs  is  its  strict  correspondence  with  want.'  Now 
we  all  venture  to  say  that  this  strict  correspondejice  is  far  from  being 
^he  first  ihinj:  that  would  -striken  man  of  good  common  sense  on  sit- 
ting down  to  dt  fine  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  to  develope  the  idea 
of  the  thing.  The  author  does  not  tell  us  what  he  means  by  want^ 
tut, fn-m  what  fdlows,  weconclude  that  he  considers  it  as  analogous 
to  necessify.  But  yet  the  wants  which  tend  most  to  give  a  value  to 
more  than  half  the  (  bjects  f)f  human  pursuit,  or  of  commercial  ex- 
change afe  the  artificial,  which  cann<»l  truly  be  denominated  *  fieceS' 
sities.^  The  author  says,  in  the  next  sentence,  '  all  our  desires  de* 
pend  upon  our  necessities  ;  and  whv  n  the  latter  are  supplied  the  for- 
mer are  at  an  end.'  —But,  ctmip.irfd  with  the  counlKs')  multiplici- 
ly  of  our  desires,  how  lew  <!epend  upon  our  neCfssiiks  ?  We  »re 
then  told,  that  '  a  person  «;esires  to  eat  no  longer  than  he  is  hun- 
gry ;  which  is  true  as  tar  as  respects  the  natural,  but  not  the  artifi- 
cial desire,  as  those  who  have  ever  been  present  at  a  well  furnished 
table  or  '  a  </M6'0«i  <//«//<•/','  may  readily  rtcollect.  But  what  has 
ail  this  to  do  with  the  definition  of  value  ?  Dot-s  the  author  mean, 
when  a  man  '  desires  to  cat  no  longer  than  he  is  hungry,*  that  with 
bim  tood  losts  \\scrit(r-on  of  value ^  because  it  has  no  longer  a  strict 
correspondence  with  uantf  Agreeably  to  his  position  that  want  is 
the  criterion  o4  vdlue,  the  ai^tnor  goes  oi*  to  say  that  '  the  value 
of  commodities  always  corresponds  with  the  proportion  which  they 
bear  in  qu  intiiy  to  our  necessities;*  and  that 'as  objects  of  de- 
sire are  inuin|Jied,  vvant  is  reduced,'  But  surely  the  latter  propo- 
sition i>  n  .1  true,  iwr  is  it  not  ahvay^  the  case  that  Xi)ants^  which  the 
author  considers  as  i?yijouymous  at  icHj^t  with  Je^^reSjinciease  in   pro- 
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portion  as  the  objects  of  desire  are  multiplied  ?  Indeed  how  can  it  be 
otherwise?  For  does  not  the  multiplication  of  ofj^cls  of  desire  ♦^'ip- 
pose  the  multiplication  of  desires  ?  fhr  author  then  Sity«<,  ih  it  '  valae 
arises  from  narvity*  and  ihiJl  '  value  may  he  dtjiued  labour.^  il'-re 
the  author  has  bewildered  himsilf  into  an  erroiicous  Ct-nchision,  by 
notci.nsidtriuii;  that  value  must  be  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  rel  ttes 
sohly  or  chiefly  li>  exchange,  and  the  other  to  enjovment  ;  the  one  rif 
which  has  a  relation  to  scarcity  and  the  other  to  abundance  ;  oi  •  hich 
the  one  is  more  the  ohject  of  art,  anl  the  product  of  man  in  society, 
and  the  other  more  the  gift  of  the  deity,  and  the  creation  of  infinite 
benevoUncf.  Anobject  may,  from  its  scarctt},  have  great  valu« 
with  respect  to  exchange,  and  little  with  respect  to  enjoyment ; 
while  another  may  have  no  value  in.  exchaniie  and  yet  coiiiribute 
largely  to  the  happiness  of  human  life.  A  diamond  may  have  great 
exchangeable  value,  and  a  spring  of  fresh  water  may  have  none  at 
all ;  but  yet  who  can  calculate  how  much  it  may  contribute  to  the 
pleasure  of  existence?  Will  the  author  sny  that  tresh  water  has  no 
value,  though  it  will  not  accord  with  his  definition  of  what  ralue  is  ? 
For  he  defines  value  to  consist  in  labour,and  to  originate  in  scarcity. 
The  author  considers  agriculture  as  the  onli/  source  of  national  ueallh^ 
Here,  what  the  author  asserts  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  logomachy 
about  the  meaning  of  wealth,  and  the  greater  or  less  number 
of  ideas  which  we  are  to  comprehend  in  the  term.  If  by  *  na- 
tional wealth,'  the  author  means  merely  the  national  stock  of 
bread  and  meat,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  his  assertion,  for,  we  can- 
not tell  him  how  bread  and  me.it  can  be  better  proiucetl  than  by 
cultivating  the  earth,  and  attending  to  the  production  of  wheat 
and  the  propagation  of  sheep  and  cattle.  But  does  not  the 
author  recollect,  or  does  he  write  too  much  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  north-pole  to  know,  that  there  are  such  words  in  the  English 
language  as  roast-heef  andyliim  pudding  ?  These  souads  are  silvery- 
iweei  to  the  ear  of  an  Englishman  ;  and  he  would  be  very  sorry  to 
have  the  scheme  of  the  economists  so  far  carried  into  practice  as  to 
destroy  the  dear  and  long-cherished  association.  But  does  not  the 
-author  recollect  that  though  the  beef,  in  this  proverbial  picture,  of 
British  felicity,  be  the  product  of  the  soil,  at  least  some  ol  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  in  the  puduing  are  the  import  of  that  commerce 
against  which  he  declainjs?  But  perhaps  the  economists  and  their 
adrocates  have  found  out  a  method  how  to  make  plum-pudding 
without  plums  \  In  this  case  we  reviewers,  who  have  no  ships  at 
present  coming  from  the  Levant,  should  be  much  obliged  to  them 
for  the  receipt.  To  be  as  grave  as  the  author,  who  comes  forth 
invested  with  an  air  of  metaphysical  profundity — the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain  appears  to  be  intimately  identitied  not  only  with  her 
agriculture  but  with  her  commerce,  and  every  period  of  her  history 
will  prove  that  it  is  ner  ccjmmercial  greatness  which,  by  a  powerful 
re-action,  has  coniributed  so  much  to  her  present  high  slate  of  agri- 
cultural improvement. 
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POETRY. 

Art.  lO.—Bidcombe  Hill,  wilk  other  Bvral  Poems.    My  the  Rev.  Francis 
Skurray^A.M.     12mo»    pp,  153.     Miller.    J  80S. 

THE  principal  poem  in  this  collection  opens  with  an  invocation 
to  the  shade  of  Denham. — 

*  Spirit  of  Denham  !  I  invoke  thy  spell  : 
Thou,  who  didst  first  presume  to  string  the  lyre 
To  unknown  strains  of  local  poesy, 

With  kindred  inspiration  aid  my  song.* 

"Without  stoppinf^  to  enquire  why  Mr.  Skurray,  when  professing 
himself  a  follower  of  that  great  descriptive  poet,  has  thought  fit  to 
despise  the  advantages  of  his  lofty  and  sonorous  rhyme,  and  adapt 
himself  either  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  age,  or  the  poverty  of  his  own 
genius,  by  the  preference  of  heavy  and  monotonous  blank  verse,  we 
shall  only  say  that,  for  this  or  some  other  reason,  the  shade  of  Ben- 
ham  has  not  yet  condescended  to  return  an  answer  to  his  humble  ad- 
dress. Bidcombe-Hill  is  as  flat  and  prosaic  a  performance  as  the  foolish 
tage  for  imitating  Cowper  has  ever  produced.  A  very  short  speci- 
men will  suffice,  selected  on  account  of  its  embracing  a  topic  on 
which  the  poetical  spirit  cannot  fail  of  displayinq;  itself,  if  it  really 
exists,  the  tender  recollections  and  associations  of  early  life. 

*  In  the  low  vale,  beneath  yon  tufted  mount 

Is  the  neat  cot  where  reverend  Theron  dwells. 
The  guide  and  pastor  of  the  village  train, 
The  dear  companion  of  my  earlier  days. 
Not  long  ago,  on  Cherwell's  banks  we  moved, 
liink'd  arm  in  arm,  like  other  tasselled  youths,, 
*■  Conversing  on  the  day,  zchen  zze  should guids 

Our  village  Jlocks  to  virtue  and  to  Heaven, 
'    '  Long  would  we  linger  by  the  classic  stream, 
ISlusing  on  schemes  which  aident  fancy  formed^ 
Till  the  loud  bell  from  Merlon's  ancient  pile 
Kecail'd  us  home  to  join  in  evening  prayer/ 

We  do  not  know  how  it  might  have  been  at  Merton  college  while 
Mr.  Skurray  was  an  undergraduate.  But  we  do  not  recollect  thaf, 
in  owr  times,  or  those  of  our  fathers,  the  topics  above  alluded  to, 
formed  an  usual  subject  of  conversation  among  the  '  tassell'd 
youths.* 

.  The  smaller  pieces,  which  fill  about  half  of  the  volume,  are  som« 
of  them  very  amorous,  some  cf  them  very  senlimental,  but  nolle  in 
the  least  degree  poetical.  .The  *  Ode  to  the  river  l.sis,  on  revisiting 
its  banks  with  a  college  friend  after  five  years  of  absence  from  thfe 
University,*  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  auiuor's  remembrance  o^f 
lh«  time  when:  ^ 
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*  Sometimes  I  rowM  ngainst  thy  stream, 

To  Wytham  village  bound, 
To  feast  on  strawberries  and  cream, 

Reciiningon  the  ground.^ 

But,  although  we  do  not  think  the  letter-press  of  this  little  volume 
very  valuable,  it  would  look  invidious  in  us  not  to  add  that  it  pos- 
sesses a  merit  of  much  more  general  estimation  than  any  that  can  be 
found  in  poetry,  however  exquisite — four  engravings  of  very  superior 
elegance, 

Akt.  17. — Europe;  Lines  on  Hie  Present  TFar.      E^  Reginald  Heber, 
M.A.     Hatchard.     1809. 

WHEN  from  the  fields  of  '  Palestine'  Mr,  tleber  directs  his 
steps  homeward,  we  hail  his  return  to  '  Europe/  and  feel  assured 
that  he  will  call  at  Parnassus  by  the  way. 

The  opening  of  his  new  poem,  which  has  at  least  had  the  advan- 
tage of  local  inspiration,  being  wrilten  *  in  Dresden's  grovcj'  is;  most 
liappily  circumstantial; 

'—Through  tangled  bows  the  broken  nioonshine  piay'd, 

And  Elbe  slept  soft  beneath  his  linden  shade  ; — - 

Yet  slept  not  all,  I  heard  the  ceaseless  jar. 

The  ratllir.g  vvaggon?,  and  the  wheels  of  war; 

The  sounciVng  lash,  the  march's  minglttd  hum, 

^nd — lost  and  heard  by  fits — the  languid  drum; 

O'er  the  near  bridge  the  thuad'ring  hoots  that  trod^, 

And  the  far-distant  fife  that  thrill'd  along  the  road. 

Yes,  sweet  it  seems  across  some  wat'ry  deli 

To  catch  the  music  of  the  pealing  bc!l ; 

And  sweet  to  list,  as  on  the  beach  we  stray, 

The  ship-boy's  carol  in  the  wealthy  bay  ;— 

But  sweet  no  less,  when  Justice  points  the  spear. 

Of  martial  wrath  the  glorious  din  to  hear; 

To  catch  the  war-note  on  the  quivering  gnle. 

And  bid  the  blood-red  paths  ot  conquest  hail.' 

We   cannot  forbear  continuing  the  extract  for  a   dozen  more 


mes; 


*  Oh  song  of  Hope,  too  long  delusive  strain  1 
Ami  hear  we  now  thy  flattering  voice  again  ? 
But  late  alas  !   I  left  thee  cold  and  stilL 
Stunn'd  by  the  wrath  of  lnjaven,  on  Pralzer's  *hill. 
Oh  !  on  that  hill  may  no  kind  month  renew 
The  fertile  rain,  the  sparkling  summer. dew  I 


*  A  hill  near  the  town  of  Austerlitz,  upon  %vh!ch  the  fatal  battle  between  Au«- 
tipia  aftd  France  was  rnoat  obstinately  coiitcited.  ' 
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Accursed  of  God,  may  those  bleak  summits  tell 
The  field  of  anger,  where  the  mighty  fell! 
There  youthful  FaMh  and  high-b<>rn  Courage  rest. 
And  red  ^ith  slaughter  Freedom's  humbled  crest  ; 
Ihcre  Europe,  soil'd  with  blood  her  tresses  gray, 
^nd  ancient  Honour's  shield — all  vilely  thrown  away !' 

\Vhileheis  thus  '  sadly  musing,'  the  poet  is  borne  in  fancy  from 
the  giant  '  Elbe  all  silver  bright' to  the  hills  of  Helvetia,  where  he 
descries  the  guardian  angel  of  Eurc^pe,  and  from  his  lips  heaves  an 
appalling  statement, of  which,  as  far  as  the  subject  is  concerned,  we 
have  deeply  3o  regrt't  the  correctness,  and  with  regard  to  the  line* 
then. selves,  slightly  to  censure  their  obscurity  !  We  cannot  sympa- 
thise \Mth  ihe  panegyrick  on  Mr.  Pitt,  ih<  ugh  we  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  there  is  much  spirit  in  the  execution. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  18.— r/iff  Collage  of  the  Far:  a  Tale.  3  Fob.    Tipper.     1809. 

THE  word  novel  generally  palls  upon  our  ears,  ^nd  almost  strikes 
us  with  disgust.  But  when  we  are  fortunate  enough  out  of  the 
ninety-nine  to  find  one  that  is  not  unexceptionable,  one  in  which 
good  sense  and  delicacy  are  combined,  it  gives  us  much  satisfaction. 
The  Cottage  of  the  Var  contains  much  to  commend,  and  little  to 
blame.  Virtue  is  rewarded,  and  vice  is  punished. — We  have  no 
•eery  horrid  catastrophes,  no  very  dircjul  disasters ;  but  those 
circumstances  which  arc  brought  forward  to  excite  interest,  are  of 
such  a  nature,  and  so  conjoined,  that  they  have  the  desired  effect.  We 
are  presented  with  man}-  delighful  scenes,  rural  excursions,  and  in- 
teresting occurrences,  &c.  We  have  a  very  well  drawn  character 
in  the  young  Compted'Aubigny,  who  though  a  young  man  with 
great  warmth  of  temper,  strong  passions,  and  brought  up  in'  the  vor- 
tex of  Parisian  dissipation,  is  open  to  the  charms  <  f  feminine  virtue 
in  the  character  <>f  Celestina.  These  characters  are  well  contrasted. 
The  Italian  female  is  well  drawn,  as  well  as  the  Italian  fratricide. 
D'Aubigny's  escapes  and  rescues  are  wonderful ;  but  the  plan  is  so 
well  combined  that  it  does  not  present  any  outrageous  violation  of 
probability.  The  different  characters  are  brought  naturally  on,  and 
move  as  naturally  off  the  stage  ;  they  are  besides,  on  the  whole, 
well  grouped,  and  the  colouring  is  smooth  without  being  vapid. 
The  keeping  (f  the  piece  is  correct  enoueh,  at  least  much  better 
than  that  of  many  novtls  which  it  is  our  sad  destiny  to  peruse. 

Art.  1 9- — The  Dominican,  a  Romance ;  of  which  the  principal  Facts  are 
taken  from  Events  relating  to  a  Jami/^  of  Distinction  uhich  emigrated 
from  France    during    the   Eevoiution.      By  Captain   T.  Williamson. 
,     Svols.     Longman.     1809. 

THIS  romance  is  dedicated  to  his  most   christian   majesty  Louis 
XVHL     In  this  dedicaiion,  and  also  in  the  preface,  the  authgr  in* 
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forms  us  that  manyof  theanectlotesare  gpnwine,though  he  has  blend- 
ed ihem  with  fictitious   matter.     The  story  is  too    complicated  to 
allow  us  to  give  the  heads  of  it,  but  it  is  not  without    interest;  and 
itisceriainlv  very  itioffensive  witli  respect  toils  ujorality.     Many  of 
the  cliHracfers  are  well  drawn  and  well  supported,  though  we  cannot 
say  much  for  their  novelty.       We  have  a  monster  in   the   form  of 
the  Dominican,  wlio  stops  at  no  atrocious  act  to  satisfy  his  views  of 
ambiiion,  imd  aiiother,in  I'le  ch^iracter  of  the  chief  of  a  bantjitti.who 
is  represented  .is  theyounger  brother  of  the  count   de  St.  Hilaire,  a 
mo>t  anvatilf  irohleuian,  upon  AVhose  life  he  raaki^s  various  attempts 
through  the  instig  .ti-^n  of  the  wicked  DominCan,   whose  daughter  he 
hfltl  mairied.   The  character  of  the  Dominician  is  a  close  copy  of  the 
chHiacier-'f  She<ioiii  in  Mrs.Radcl life's  Italian,  though  not  drawn  with 
so  much  force  and  discrimination.  Thedelaysand  the  dang(M>,which 
thccouni  deSi.  Iliiaire  experiences  in  the  course  ot  his  journey  are 
very  naiu -allv  described,  and  his  character,  as  well   as   that  of  his 
wif<*  art'  wfil  diawn,  and  very  amiable.     Annette,  and    Piiulina  with 
theold  io)al!st,  Philip  St.  Amand,  are  happily  poiirlrayeif,  the  two 
former  wiih  much  simplicity,  and  the  latter  with    great   energy,  and 
effect.      We  can  very  s.ifely  recommend  this  novti  to  th-  se  who  are 
lovers  of  ths  kintl  of  reading;  it  contains  nothing   t  lat  is  likely  to 
corrupt    or    vitiate  the  mind  ; — the  characters,  which  are   copied 
from  oih  r  works  of  this  kind,  are  well  selected,  and  those  which  the 
autnor  may  claim  as  his  own,  are  very  wekl  sketched  on  the  whole. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abt.  10. — The  Mililary  Cahmet ;  heinsi:  a  Collection  of  Extracts  from  the 
best  Authors^  both  anrfcnl  ami  mndern^  inter sie.sed  with  occasional  Re^ 
markstand  jirrans^ed  under  diffcrenl  Headx^  the  uAofe calculated  to  con- 
vey Instruction  in  the  most  agreeable  Manner,  and  to  ^ive  to  young  Offi. 
cers  correct  Aotions  in  regard  to  many  Subjects  belonging  to,  or  connect' 
ed  with  the  jyiilitary  Profession .  In  three  f^ou'meSy  By  Captain  l\  n» 
Cooper^  ffalf-Pay  5C)th  Regiment  Infantry ,  Author  of  a  Practical  Guide 
for  the  Light  Infantry  OJJicer.  3  Foh.\9.mo  I'is.boards.  Egerton,  1809. 

THIS  is  a  very  amusing,  and  we  think  that  our  young  officers 
will  find  it,  a  very  instructive  compilaiion.  The  subjects  are  arrang- 
ed in  alphabetical  order,  ?n  the  firm  of  a  dictionary.  They  con* 
tain  but  liitle  original  matter;  but  enough  lo  «how  that  the  author 
is  a  man  of  good  sense  and  reflection; — whilt^  the  extracts  from 
other  writers  afford  ample  testimony  to  his  extensive  reading,  to 
his  care  in  digesting  >^'hat  he  has  read,  and  to  his  skill  and  discern- 
ment in  selecting  wnal  others  are  likely  lo  read  with  interest  and  im- 
provement. The  author  does  not  appear  to  be  unduly  biassed  in  fa- 
vour (if  any  pnrtici-lar  theory,  but  to  have  observed  with  sagacity, 
and  to  have  studied  with  aitentiwn  the  i  cent  improvements,  in  the 
military  art.  And  one  use,  and  that  not  the  feast,  which  the  mili- 
tary student  is  likely  to  derive  from  the  perusal  of  this  work  is,  that 
it  wiif  probably  incite  him  to  have  recourse  for  more  enlarged,  as  well 
fis  more  detailed  views  of  some  of  the  subjects,  to  the  original  au- 
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ihorsfrom  whom  the  extracts  are  made.  To  those,  who  have  only  a 
small  stock  of  military  hooks,  these  volumes  will  be  of  great  use,  as 
they  contain  numerous  quotati';ns  from  thehest  writers  on  the  most 
important  objects  of  the  military  art,  and  to  those  who  have  a  lar- 
ger library,  they  will  not  be  superflm)US,  as  they  present,  in  a  small 
compass,  a  large  quantity  of  matter,  in  a  form  in  which  it  may  be 
consulted  without  the  necessity  of  long  or  tedious  search.  Wr  <>hall 
quote  what  the  author  has  extracted  from  a  foreign  journal  respcet- 
ing  the  French,  under  the  head  of  character. 

*  The  French  soldiers  are  quick,  and  attack  with  incredible  rapi* 
<?ity  ;  they  retreat  with  the  same  rapidity,  return  to  the  c>i;^rge  with 
IK)  ]es<i  impetuosity,  and  as  quickly  retire  again.  Th(yr«tain  dur- 
ing their  retreat  the  greatest  composure,  and  a."*  tu^t  disheartened 
when  they  lose  ground.  The  death  of  their  officers  produces  r.o 
confusion  among  them.  When  the  commanding  officer  falls,  the 
next  to  him  assumes  the  command,  and  so  in  succession.  The  in- 
i^v\oT  officers  are  almost'all  qualified  to  command, 

'  The  French  soldier  is  accustomed  to  live  in  a  requisltionary  coun- 
try, sometimes  as  a  prince,  and  sometimt^s  as  a  sans  culoiu.  To 
make  hira  perform  his  duty  well,  uniformity  in  luing  i»  not  re- 
^^uired. 

*  A  strong  esprit  de  corps  prevails  among  the  French  troops. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  their  bond  of  union  was 
republican  fanaticism,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  is  gratidc 
nation, 

*  Their  infantry  qf  the  line  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Russian  ; 
their  cavalry  is  very  inferior  to  the  Hungarian  ;  and  their  artil? 
lery,  once  the  best  in  Europe,  is  far  from  being  equal  to  the  Aus- 
iria^i.  But  their  light  infantry,  or  their  tirailleurSf  and  their  ne\7 
tactics,  confound  all  the  principles  of  war  which  have  prevailed 
since  the  lime  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

*Austria  has  scarcely  any  light  infaiitry  :  Russia  has  about  twen-  , 
ty  thousand.  In  the  French  armies,  nearly  one  third  of  the  infan- 
try are  tiraill^vrs.  These  take  their  post  brfore  the  troops  of  the 
)jiie,  separate  irito  diflerent  bodies,  unite  again,  attack,  and  after 
In-ing  ten  times  repulsed,  will  attatk  again.  In  a  broken,  intersect* 
ed  country,  these  tirailleurs  prepare  the  way  to  the  French  for 
that  victvory  which  the  ii;fantry  of  the  line  complete.  The  incre- 
dible quickness  of  the  French  renders  this  corps  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  Europe. 

*  All  the  principles  of  the  new  French  tactics  are  calculated  for 
an  intersected,  br<;ken  country,  as  the  old  tactics  were  for  large 
plains.  The  object  of  the  former  is  to  exhaust  the  enemy  by  in- 
cessant skirmishes,  when  he  has  the  folly  to  npulse  the  light-heeie^ 
Frenchmen  with  his  whole  force.  These  small  flying  bodies  suffer 
themselves  to'  be  driven  back  the  whole  day,  and  towards  evening  a 
fresh  body  appears,  and  decides  the  contest.  A  battle  with  the 
French  may  begin  at  sun- rise,  but  it  will  not  be  terminalecitefore 
ihe  evenin".     'Ihu    French  piay  be  beat  the  whole  day, but  at  ni^U 
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ibey  will  be  the  victors.  Every  general  who  does  not  spare  lii<;  strength 
till  the  evening,  must  in  the    end  be  defeated  by  the  French. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  quickness  and  composure  of  the  French 
soldiers,  they  do  not  readily  think  of  capitulating  ;  and  they  are 
able  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  extricate  themselves  from  great  dan- 
gers. Wehfive  seen  instances  where  ^a  thousand  French  soldiers, 
have  contended  the  whole  day  with  ti  much  stronger  body  of  the 
enemy,  and  disappeared  at  night  like  a  vapour.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  manner  : — the  corps,  when  hard  pressed,  divides  itself 
into  two  or  three  bodies,  and  while  one  occupies  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  in  an  advantageous  position,  the  other  remains  quicTat 
some  distance.  As  soon  as  the  first  is  driven  back,  they  all  run 
with  incredible  velocity,  and  in  tolerable  good  order,  to  the  place 
wheri'  the  other  is  at  rest.  The  second  knows  pretty  exactly  how 
Jong  the  first  was  able  to  make  a  sland,  and  rushes  with  the  sama 
impetuosity  on  the  enemy^  who  find  themselves  suddenly  checked 
by  fresh  troops,  who  alsomust  be  repulsed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  first 
body  take  some  rest  ;  and  thus  they  continue  to  act  the  whole  day 
with  considerable  loss  of  men,  indeed,  but  when  night  puts  an  end  to 
the  battle,  the  corps,  at  any  rate,  has  not  been  beaten,  and  next 
morning  to  follow  it  isuscless.  Mon  au  was  pursued  for  some  days  in 
Swisserland  by  the  Russians:  but  tiey  were  never  able  to  come 
up  with  him  in  his  flight.  Towards  evening  he  had  taken  a  strong 
position,  and  next  morning  he  had  disappeared. 

*But  this  activity  must  not  be  confounded  with  durable  strength. 
The  French  are  the  lightest,  but  not  the  strongest  soldiers. 

*The  medical  eiiablishment  of  the  French  army  is  excellent,  and 
their ofiTicers,  in  general,  exceedingly  good.' 

Akt.  21 . — .4  Scries  of  Letters  to  a  J^fan  ofPrnperfj/^  on  the  Sale^  Purehai^e^ 
Leasst  Selllementy  and  Devise  of  Estates.  Hy  Edward  Burtcnshais 
Sudden f  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  IJarrister  at  Law,  Svo.  3)p.  127.  ds. 
Harding.     i8J9.j 

THERE  are  few  men  of  property,  pariicu1arly/:oun(ry  gentle- 
men, who  will  not  find  this  a  very  useful  work.  The  author  has  very 
clearly  and  definitely  .shewed  the  precautions  to  which  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  attend  in  selling,  buying,  seltring,  and  devising 
estates.  This  he  has  done  without  more  technical  phraseology  than 
the  subject  rendered  absolutely  necessary. 

Art.  22  — ,i  Compendium  of  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  Ens;Jand.     By  ' 
fVilhain  EnfieMy   MA,     ,4  ss  i st  e  d  l/y  eminent  pr  of essijnal  Genllemen. 
Umo.pp,3U.     As.  Qd.     Tegg.     1809, 

MUCH  of  the  essence  of  Blackstnne's  Commentaries  is  condensed 

into  ihis  little  volume,  which  it  executed  with  neatness  and  preci- 
simi. 

Art.  23. — 4  compeniious  Dis^rst  of  the  Statute  Law,  comprising  the  Sub- 
stani  e  and  Effect  of  the  most  material  Clauses  in  all  the  Public  Jets  of 
Parliamenl  in  force  tvilhia  Great  Britaint  from  Magna  Charta,  in  thg 
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ninth  Year  of  King  Henry  JII.  to  the  Forly.eishlh  Year  of  his  present 
^Majesty  Kirtsr  George  HI.  inclmive.  By  Thomas  fValler  fVilliams, 
Esq.  of  the  inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  i  vols.  8ro.  pp.  lOSO. 
Kcarsley.     1089. 

THIS  is  ihe  third  edition  of  a  work  which  has  been  long  out  of 
print.  The  necessary  alterations  ami  additions  have  been  supplied 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  title  t.f  the  w(  rk  sufficiently  indicates  its 
utility,  and  the  promise  which  it  holds  forth  is  realised  by  the  execu- 
tion. 

Aht.  24 — An  Appendix  to  the  Appeal  to  the  Legislature  and  the  Public,  occasioned  by 
the  wme  Pari  of  the  Hints  of  a  Bnriisier,  on  the  Nature  and  Effect  of  Evangelical 
Prgachyig.    By  the  Rev.  Win.  Btngo  Colfyer,  D.  D.  8vo.  Is.  Wiilianis  arid  Co. 

NOTHING  can  serve  to  shew  more  conspicuously  the  weakness  of 
a  cause,  than  that-no  one  man  of  sterling  sense  or  sound  judgment 
comes  forward  in  its  defence.  Dtfencis  of  evangelical  preaching, 
liave,  indeed,  been  given  to  the  public,  in  reply  to  the  barrister, 
but  ihey  are  so  feeble  and  so  flimsy,  and  mark  such  a  total  want  of 
capacity,  that  ihey  are  absolutely  worse  than  inefiVctual,  since  they 
serve  only  to  manifest  the  strength  of  the  assailant,  and  lo  betray 
the  defenceless  condition  of  the  parly  attacked.  Doctor  CoUyer, 
mortified  by  his  exposure  and  defeat,  has  here  been  indiscreet 
enough  to  publish  an  Appendix,  which  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
exposing  him  still  more.  We  have  no  doubt,  but  that  he  heartily 
regrets  that  he  ever  came  forward  ;  but  the  apology  which  he  makes 
for  retiring  from  the  contest,  is  both  insufficient  and  absurd. 

*  I  imagii\e,'  says  the  Doctor,  '  that  here  on  my  part,  the  con- 
troversy will  close.  Any  further  notice  taken  of  me,  or  of  my  pam- 
phlet, in  the  spirit  and  language  employed  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Hints  will  not  merit  a  reply.  When  a  man  so  far  forgets  the  gen- 
tleman, as  to  affect  contempt  at  the  understanding  of  his  antagonist, 
the  public  can  expect,  nay,  they  could  tolerate  only  silence  opposed 
to  so  gross  a  violation  of  decency.' 

It  is  wise  in  the  Doctor  to  sheer  off,  as  the  sailors  say,  with  the 
best  grace  he  is  able.  But  we  fear  that  even  the  eiangtlical  party 
will  attribute  his  future  illenct  to  the  true  cause.  The  author  has 
made  a  vain  attempt  in  the  present  Appendix  to  rescue  himself  from 
the  charge  of  wilful  misreprcst-ntation  in  the  instances  of  Mr.  Top- 
lady,  and  Mr.  Burder;  laut  the  detection  was  too  palpable  for  de- 
fence. 

Art.  25. — The  Elements  of  English  Education,  containing,  '[.An  Introduction  to  En- 
glish  Grammar  ;  2.  A  Concise  English  Grammar  ;  3.  A  short  System  cf  Oratory  } 
4.  An  abridged  Bistoiy  of  England i  5.  Outlines  <f  Geography  ;  6.  Miscellaneou$ 
prose  Selections  from  approved  Authors  ;  7.  A  miscellaneous  Poetical  Selection  from 
the  best  Authors,  intended  for  the  Improvement  of  Youth  cf  both  Sexes.  By  John 
Brown,  Master  of  an  Academy,  Kingston,  Surrey.  12mo.  pp.  348.  Crosby, 
1'809. 

**  Mnltum  in  parvo,**  or  much  in  a  small  compass ,  is  a  specie?  of 
f  ncomiura,  which  is  well  merited  by  the  present  publication. 
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Subjects.  8vo.  i2s. 

Architecture. — Principles  of  Design 
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of  €as  Light  and  Coke  Shareholders, 
July  6th,  i8«9,  at  the  Loudon  Tavern, 
By  f.  Van  Voorst.  ' 

Wardlc  and  Cobbett— The  Rival 
Impcsiers,  or  two  Poli;ical  Epistles  ta 
two  rolitical  Cheats.  Addressed  to 
Colonel  Wardle  and  William  Cobbett. 
2S.  6d. 

Ware — Poem*  consisting  of  Origf- 
n  3ls  and  I'ranslations,  trum  the  Greek, 
J-atiu,  and  Italian.  By  Mrs.  Ware. 
7s. 
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Art.  I. — Tilt  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Percivat 
Stockdah :  containing  viany  interesting  Anecdotes  of  the 
illustrious  Men  zeilh  zvhom  he  teas  connected.  Written  by 
Himself,     In  two  volumes,  Bvo,     Longman.     1809- 

IN  Vol.  Xlir.  of  Ihe  New  Series  of  the  C,R.  p.  142, 
we  gave  an  impartial  account  of  Mr.  Percival  Stockdale's 
Lectures  on  the  eminent  English  Poets.  In  our  present 
number  we  shall  exhibit  an  analysis  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  as  they  are  represented  in  these  amusing 
volumes. 

Mr.  Stockdale  tells  us  ihat  he    was  born    at  Branxton  in 
Northumberland  on  the  26lh  of  October,  O.  S.   in   the  year 
1736.     Mr.  S.  intimates  that  his  father  cherished  a  presenti- 
ment of  his  future  eminence,  for  he  says  that,  when    he  was 
one  day  riding  within  view  of  Branxton,  liis  father  said    to 
him  with  great  seriousness  and  emphasis  :    *  You  may  make 
that  place  "remarkable  for  your  birlh,    if  you  take  care  oP 
TOURSELF.'     Mr*  S.  represents  his   father,  wlu)   was    vicar 
of  Branxton,  and    perpetual    curate   of   Conihill  near  the 
Tweed,  as  a  man  of  scrupulous  veracity;  an  elevated  quality 
which  even  many  who  revere, too  often  want  the  courage  to 
practise,  particularly  when  it  is  likely  to   impede  their   tem- 
poral advancement.      Mr.  Slockdale,  the  father,  undoubted- 
ly took  no  small  paif^s, and  with  more  than  ordinary  •jucces'*, 
to  impress  this  dignified  and  digtiifyinjj;  virtue  on  ti^e  consci- 
ence of  liis  son  ;  many    of  the   unioward    circumstances  of 
whose  life  may  be  traced  to  tl>e  honest  and  undisguised  expres- 
sion of  his   sentiments.     There  are  occasions,  in  wliith  the 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  17,  August,  I8O9.  Z 
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prudential  regards  for  interest,  which  even  an  unvltiated 
mind  may  feel,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  tl»e  rigorous 
injunctions  of  veracity,  in  which  even  silence  may  implj 
the  equivocation  of  falsehood  or  the  abandonment  of  truth. 
There  may  be  times  in  which  the  interests  oF  truth  require 
a  man  plainly  and  distinctly  to  avow  hi'-,  dissent  from  par- 
ticular propositions,  when  assent  mav  be  coupled  with  all 
the  gay  lures  of  secular  gratification.  On  such  occasions 
Mr.  Stockdale  appears  usually  to  have  exerted  the  energies 
of  an  independent  mind  ;  and  neither  to  have  concealed 
what  he  felt  nor  to  have  feigned  what  he  did  not  feel. 

Mr.  S.  informs  lis  that  when  .he  was  about  six  years  old  a 
great  love  of  learning  had  seized  his  mind. 

'  My  father,'  says  he,  '  used  to  transcribe  f»)r  me  into  small  book* 
made  by  himself,  passages  in  verse  and  prose,  which  \\c  extracted 
rn;m  the -course  of  his  own  reading;  and  which  were  remarkahle 
for  their  elegance,  or  impressive  ol  virtue,  ijome  of  these  pHS-iagee 
were  from  Greek  authors  ;  my  father  often  explained  them  to  me 
carefully,  and  minutely:  he  soon  taught  me  to  rend  Greek;  —  1 
fixed  them  accurately  in  my  memory  ;  and  thus  inflamed  with  their 
»pirit,  though  not  conversant  with  their  language,  I  frequently  re- 
peated them  with  cmpha-iis,  and  fir<' ;  not  a  little  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  persons  who  visited  us.* 

Tn  i7'15,Mr.  S.  was  placed  in  iheLatin-school  at  Alnwick, 
of  which  Mr.  Abraiu  Rumney  wa"S  master. 

*  After  my  parents  had  entered  me  at  Alnwick-school,  and  in 
the  family  with  whc^m  I  was  to  board,  they  left  the  phice.  1  have 
as  lively  a  remembrance  of  our  parting,  as  if  it  had  happened  yes- 
terday. They  took  leave  of  mc,  at  llie  house  of  a  friend,  on  the 
open,  large  ground,  before  the  castle.  My  grief  was  frantic,  and 
boyond  all  bounds :  I  rushed  from  the  house,  as  they  were  mount- 
ing their  horses-,  ran  to  tiiem,  and  clung  to  their  arms.  At  that 
moment  what  a  heart-rending  conflict  was  there  in  their  breasts, 
betwixt  the  palhetick  feelings  fj/  affection,  and  the  prevailing  sense 
of  their  d'>ing  what  was  right!  The  clamorous  agony  of  my  mind, 
brought  the  neighbours  about  us  ;  we  were  torne,  as  it  were,  from 
«ach  other ; — and  this  was  the  end  of  a  short,  and  domestick, 
though  not  ineloquent,  nor  unimportant  tragedy.' 

This  is  a  very  lively  and  natural  ref:resentation  of  a  fami- 
liar occurrence,  of  which  the  early  childhood  of  hoary-head* 
<;d  rev.iewersas  well  as  others, will  probably  furnish  soiiie  pain- 
ful and  pleasurable  recollections. 

Our  auliior  remained  five  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
long  interval  which  he  spent  at  home,  at  Alnwick-school^ 
when  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Ktjmney,  mailer  of  the   free  grammar-sGhool   of  Berwick 
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\ipon  Tueed,  Mr.  S.  accuses  this  gontleman  of  what  we 
hope  is  not  a  conimoii  vice  in  school-masters,  a  marked 
partiality  to  the  cliildren  of  the  rich.  Jn  1752,  Mr.  S.  in- 
forms us  that  his  studies  experienced  some  inlerrurtion,  from 
the  impulses  of  a  passion  to  which  more  serious  pursuits 
are  often  forced  to  yield. 

*  I  became,'  pays  lie,  *  extremely  enamoureil  with  a  very  pretty 
young  lady  of  Berwick  ;  who  then  lived  at  the  head  of  the  wool 
maiket.  This  latter  epithet,  I  now  apply  to  her.  with  the  strictest 
propriety:  but  at  the  period  to  which  I  allude,  I  thought  that  she 
excelled  all  the  powerful,  and  triumphant  goddesses,  in  the  gay, 
Grecian  mythology.  I  have  heen  frequently,  and  rapturously  in 
love  with  virtuous  women;  but  partly  from  my  nutural  delicacy  of 
sentiment ;  and  partly  from  those  moral,  and  religicms  resiraii.ts 
which  I  always  revered  ;  my  flame  was  generally  purified  irom  a, 
violent  propensity  to  sensual  enjoyment.  I  was  a  Pe'IRAUCH  to 
my  Laura. 

*  On  this  occasion,  no  man  couhl  say   to    me   with  propriety — 

*  Digne  puer  meliore  flamm^l' — It's  object  was  prudent,  virtuous, 
and  good  ;  and  she  had  the  modesty,  or  the  art  to  be,  or  to  seem^ 
unconscious  of  her  charms.  She  is  yet  living  at  Berwick;  and  I 
hope  that  she  is  well,  and  happy.  She  has  been  f  )r  m^ny  yars,  a 
Avidow  :  she  was  married  to  a  worthy  officer  of  the  army;  and  she 
has  been  the  joyful  mother  of  several  children.' 

In  175VJ,  while  Mr.  S.  was  at  Berwick,  John  Wilkes,  of 
noted  memory,  came  down  to  oppose  Mr.  Delaval  as  can- 
didate for  that  borough,  On*this  occasion  our  author  men- 
tions one  or  two  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  our  readers 
may  not  be  displeased  with  us  for  submitting  to  their 
perusal.  The  iollowing  is  a  stratagem  which  Mr.  W. 
practised  before  he  left  London  to  weaken  the  force  of  his 
parliamentary  opponents.  He  prevailed  with  the  master  of 
a  smack,  who  had  a  cargo  of  Berwick-burgesses  on  board, 
who  were  to  be  sent  to  vote  for  Mr.  Delaval, 

*  to  overshoot  the  harbour  of  Berwick,  and  to  land  his  pure  and 
constitutional  f'eight,  wherever  he  pleased  in  Scotland.  I'he  ele- 
ments, and  the  revolutions  in  the  heavens,  favoured  the  manoeuvre  ; 
a  daik  night,  succeeded  by  a  Scotch  mist,  wrapped  in  impenetrable 
shades,  the  long-wished-for  port ;  and  if  I  righily  remember,  the 
astonished  patriots  were  first  undeceived  by  the  sight  of  Leith, 
"which  terminated  their  voyage.  Yei,  in  spite  of  this  artifice;  and 
in  spite  of  his  assiduities,  talents,  and  gallantry,  Mr.  Wiikea  lu»t 
kis  election/ 

•  Mr.  Wilkes  went  to  an  assembly,  during  the  Berwick-election. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  payed  his  compliments  lo  Mrs. 
DeUv^t,  in  a  most  respeciiul  manner ;  who  made   a  cold  rttura  \ 
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as  sbe  was  not  very  well  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  fi;entle- 
man,  however,  gradually,  and  gently,  improved  on  his  first  address'; 
entered  into  a  conversation  with  the  lady,  which  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  command  of  subjects,  rendered  very  agreeable  ;  and 
which  came  powerfully  recommended  by  that  profound,  but  art- 
fully insinuating  homage,  which  is  the  supreme  pleasure,  and 
triumph  of  those  charming  beings  who  *  delight  in  empire/  After 
he  had  made  his  retiring  bow,  and  left  her,  she  declared  to  the  com- 
pany around  her,  that  if  Mr.  Delaval  had  not  been  her  husband, 
she  would  have  ardently  wished  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Wilkes.—' 
Surely  I  have  evident  proofs,  that  with  all  the  objections  that  could 
be  made  to  him,  there  must  have  been  something  very  engaging  ii\ 
this  man.  Nolhiiw  was  inexpugnable  to  his  generalship  in  polite- 
ness; neither  a  blooming  lady;  nor  a  stern  philosopher.  Mr. 
Boswell  can  vouch  for  me,  and  Mr.  Dilly,  a  bookseller  in  the  Poul- 
try, at  whose  house  the  victory  was  gained  ;  that  the  social  artillery 
which  conquered  the  prejudices  of  Mrs.  Delaval,  many  years  after, 
mollified,  nay  totally  subdued  the  literary,  political,  moral,  and 
religious  hatred  ;  in  short,  all  the  violent  antipathy  of  Dr.  Johnson.* 

In  1754  Mr.  Stockdale,  who  was  now  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  returned  home  to  his  father,  and  vnent  to  school  no 
more.  In  this  year  our  author  confesses  that  he  felt,  for  a 
third  time  the  fugitive  influence  of  the  tender  passion. 

'A  young  woman,*  says  he,  *  (her  name  was  Jenny  Mossman) 
came  to  Cornhill,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  If  I  rightly  re- 
member, she  was  a  farmer's  daughter.  She  was  a  fine  girl,  and 
dressed  very  smartly.  I  became  extremely  enamoured  of  her  :  her 
image  often  foiled,  and  transcended, the  majesty  of  Virgil;  broke, 
and  confused  the  progress  of  my  epigrammatical  compositicnis,  and 
burned  up  the  sacred  roots  of  my  sprouting  Hebrew.  I  generally 
contrived  to  sit  opposite  to  this  girl  at  church  ;  where  (God  forgive 
me!)  I  was  often  guilty  of  a  sacrilegious  adoration.  I  was  wickedly 
neglecting  my  duty  to  God  ;  and  paying  an  alienated,  and  profane 
homage  to  lur  charms,  while,  perhaps,  at  the  very  same  hour  ;  and 
perhaps  with  a  baser  impiety,  the  prebendaries  of  a  cathedral,  in 
the  midst  of  their  pompous  worship,  were  languishingly  anticipating 
the fumette  of  a  partridge,  or  a  pheasant;  and  while  the  minor 
canons,  were  meditating  some  well-titBed,  and  ingenious  adulation, 
with  which  they  were  to  fumigate  those  prebendaries,  and  thus  to 
advance  their  promotion.  Priest  that  I  am,  I  shall  never  give  my- 
self absolution  for  my  offence:  though  1  really  think  that  theirs  was 
meaner,  and  more  profligate.  This  juvenile,  and  imprudent  affec- 
tion, gave  my  dearest  mother  great  uneasiness  ;  as  my  father  after- 
wards told  me  in  a  letter,  when  I  was  at  the  University.  It  prog- 
nosticated to  her  good  judgment,  that  great  constitutipnal  suscepti- 
bility, and  ardour  ;  which,  to  their  possessor,  were  the  sources  of 
many  future  woes.' 

Ih  October  1744^  Mr.  Stockdale  proceeded  to  the  univer- 
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sity  of  St.  Andrews,  where  his  father  had  obtained  for  him, 
an  exhibition,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  a  bursary. 
When  he  left  Cornhill,  he  says,  with  touching  pathos,  that 
*  his  dearest  father  followed  liim  with  his  eye  as  far  as  it 
could  reach.  When  he  returned  home,  he  said  to  my 
mother, and  to  our  maid, with  a  sigh  and  a  tear; — I  have  been 
taking  the  last  look  of  my  son, — he  pronounced  the  truth  ; 
for  we  never  saw  each  other  more.*  The  affection  and  re- 
8|)ect,wilh  which  Mr.  Stockdale  always  speaks  rj"  his  parents, 
who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  these  volumes,  the  tender 
veneration  with  which  he  seems  to  cherish  their  memory, 
and  his  simple  and  artless  effusions  of  regret  for  having 
occasionally  ^ilighted  their  authorit}^  and  neglected  their 
injunctions,  do  him  great  honour;  and  prove  him  possessed 
of  that  genuine  sensibility,  which  is  not  incompatible  with 
occasional  deflections  from  virtue^  but  which  is  never  the 
associate  of  obdurate  vice. 

Mr.  S.  gives  an  account  of  the  professors,  &c.  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  during  his  residence.  His  brief 
sketches  of  their  several  characters  appear  to  be  drawn  with 
much  force  and  discrimination.  We  were  pleased  with  the 
portraiture  of  the  learning  and  genius  of  this  ancient  seat 
o(  literature  at  this  time.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Stockdale  writes,  and 
of  the  generous  ar>d  amiable  candour  with  which  he  confesses 
his  misconduct  and  retracts  his  errors. 

'  I  experienced  much  kind  attention  from  the  literati  of  St. 
Andrews ;  and  in  general,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town;  nor 
did  they,  notwithstanding  my  repeated  follies,  totally  deprive 
me  of  their  civilities,  and  esteem,  while  I  continued  there.  The 
vivacity,  and  fire  of  my  imagination,  which  were  agreeably  dis- 
played in  society  ;  my  literary  acquirements;  and  my  specimens 
of  poetical  com.position,  procured  me  a  polite  reception  from  the 
best  families  in  the  place:  it  appeand  fr*>m  my  great  indiscretions, 
that  1  had  not  a  proper  sense  of  this  hospitality,  and  kindness;  of 
which  I  did  not  deserve  the  generous,  and  long  duration.  1  fre- 
quently threw  out  the  ungentlemanlike  prejudices,  and  illiberality 
of  the  borderer  ;  and  in  conveisation,  and  in  my  verses,  made  invi- 
dious, and  obn(>xious  comparisons  between  the  pretensions  of  the 
two  countries  to  those  advantages,  and  excellencies  which  most 
elegantly,  and  gloriously  distinguish  nations.  It  was  long, 
however,  before  these  imprudences,  and  ill  manners  brought  a  shade 
upon  m»» — I  take  this  opportunity,  sincerely,  and  >everely  to  con- 
demn myself  for  those  intquilable,  and  most  illiberal  nafional  pre- 
judices^, which  I  entertained  in  former  years;  and  wh.ch  I  chh  now 
conscientiously  declare,  that  by  longer  and  more  accurate  observa- 
tion, and  experience,  1  have  totally  surmounted. — And  let  nie  hope, 
that  the  hospitable,  and  brave  Caledonians  (as   these  equalities   are 
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perfectly  congenial  wiih  the  utmost  expHnsion  of  christian  brnevo- 
lence)  uili  complelely  loigjve  ilic  very  great  oblquii}  of  the  offence, 
for  the  I  ubiit  k  tranknevs  of  the  cimtession. — I  hnve  s>uffi^red,  and 
dcseivedly.  very  acute  pains,  ai.d  severe  niorufications  ;  but  in  my 
many  n  movals  thr -ugh  I  f e  :  in  it's  few  fortunate  peii«i'8;  in  it*s 
few  half  yon  days  ;  no  man  has  seen  more  clearly,  and  felt  with  a 
more  lively  pleasure  ihan  nu  t-eU,  the  invc^luntary,  i^r  the  frank,  and 
eas}'  hoinajie,  whicn  is  pf!yet^  j  the  generou*-,  and  the  patient  indul- 
gences which  are  t»h<>un,  to  a  natural  m 'imer  which  is  not  unengag- 
ing  ;  and  to  tiilents  which  rai^e  us  above  the  common  level  of  man- 
kind. If  geniu>  C'uid  dives-t  nself  of  it's  disadvantageous  peculia- 
rities ;  if  it  rould  divest  it.^elf  of  it's  ardent,  and  precipitate  passions; 
--that  is  inipohsible  j—^-if  it  could  r«'gulate  ai  d  gcvern  them;  ihat 
isp"ssib!e;  but  it  is  extremely  (;ifficult,  and  therefore  seldom  at- 
chieveii  ;— it  would  obtain  a  subdmiry  ol  siutiMn,  amidst  the  crea- 
tures of  God:- — It  w(,ii!d  obtain  an  ether  of  happiness,  which 
would,  exait  our  sublunary  existence  beyi^ud  the  due  proportion  to 
it's  mortal,  and  transitory  state.*  > 

*  I  always  loved  coffte,  and    tea:  and    I    loved   them   the   better 
that  they  were  pri'«enied  to  me    by  womfti.     I   was   hon«i^ured   with 
much  atieniictn  b)  the  ladies  of  St.  Andrews;    by  the    g' nttelest   of 
them,  and  th>  tj  wei(  fl.imiig  Jacobites— '  One  wiuld  give   up  every 
fanhing  ol  her  j^iopertx,  hud  beg  in  the  streets  ' — Another  '  would 
submit  to  have  h»  r  head  Mrutk   off  on    a  block;   provided   that  her 
chainnng  prince  was  established  on  the    throne.'     The  loyal  z«.al  of 
thtm  all,  flowed  instTrtins  similar  to  these  which  I  have  mentioned. 
And  I  really  believe  that  ihey  would  cheerfully  have  iulfilled   their 
conditions,  li  the  much  desired  event  had  succeeded.      I'^r   the  fair 
sex,  whose   invgination  is  more   impetuous,    and    extravagant,    as 
their  reasi  n  is  less  vig<  rou-*  than  ours,  often  excell  us,  in    nobly  dis- 
intercsttd,  and  romantically  her<iick  ;  and  excied    us  in  desperately 
pr<<fligale,  and  abandoned  d«  eds.     The  irresistible  power,  and  fasci- 
natit;n  (-f  female  influence,  operating  on  the  activity,  and    ver?>atility 
ofmy  lancy,  gnidually  sh(-ok   my    constitutional    loyalty;  and   at 
length  seduced  my  allegiance  from  the  house  of  Brun-wick  to    that 
cj  Stuart,     It  uas  not  the  mere  society    and^pleasures   of  the  tea- 
table,  that  made  a  rebel,  «  r  a  convert  of  me;   it   was  not  the  excel- 
lent cutrwui-jeijy,  and   marmalade,    which,    at  that    lime,    made   a 
part  of  it's  enterluinm&nt  ;    but  it  was  the  contagious,  and  intoxicat- 
ing ^rd'Air  of  their  pa^s  on  ;   it  was  the  rom  ince  of  their  eloquence, 
it  uas   the  national    enlhu'^Ia^m    ttiai    flushed,   and  stnimatcd    their 
charms,  to  which  /  fell  a  evil,  and  p<  btica!  victim. —  I  now  purMied, 
in  imagin;»ri'  II,  .he  foobsh  meteor  of  the  adoration  of  kings;   and  I 
was  compl*-teI)  worthy   of  the  white  cockade.     Ttiis    meteor  was 
often  piecioiuin.  nt  m  my  convivial  hours;   in  which,  v\ith   souls  that 
liad  bet'ii  e(jiwJiy  subiim'-'d  in  the  retort  of    monarchy*  i    devotedly 
drank  the  lesluraiion,  ii]  whiskey  plinch,.  of  strengi  It  proportionable 
'fo  the  .'^pirit,  aiid  glory  of  the  cautf-.      In  this  respt  ct,   I   have  since 
tff  fi  wiser.     Whenever  J  lunv  cortemp/ale  kings,  I  bring  ihtm  down 
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i«  the  moral  and  intellectual  test  of  common  men.  Hence,  as, 
when  I  think  of  them,  I  sincerely  estimate  them  as  most  of  them 
really  are  ;—iu\d  as  I  neither  expect,  nor  frar  any  thing  from  them, 
as  1  am  totally  independt-nt  of  them,  I  need  not  appreliend  that  my 
mind  will  ever  again  be  degraded,  and  dissipated  on  i/ieir  account, 
into  any  mean  degeneracy,  into  any  idle  waste  of  enthusiasm  or  of 
praise.' 

While  Mr.  Stockdale  was  at  St.  Andrews,  lie  appears 
occasionally  to  have  sacrificed  rather  loo  freely  to  \.\\e  jolly 
god;  and  he  relates  with  considerable  vivacity  some  of  the 
acts  of  riot  and  revelry  in  which  he  engaged  while  under 
tlie  wild  impulse  of  Bacchanalian  power.  One  of  these 
frolics  had  nearly  caused  him  to  be  expelled,  or,as  the  Scotch 
express  it,  to  he  extruded  from  the  university.  Mr.  S.,  it 
seems,  had  been  dnnkinu^  largely  with  some  of  his  compa- 
nions at  an  inn,  whence  the}'  proceeded  to  the  college' 
kitchen^  where  they  found 

*  Tommy  Band,  the  under  cook,  defenceless  and  alone.  He  vva« 
cleaning  the  utensils t)f  the  kitchen;  or  rather  'wiping  ofl'  oW  dirt, 
Vini\  substituting  new.  I  had  long  owed  this  man  a  grudge,  for  th^  ' 
slow  poisons  which  he  had  (though  without  malice  prepense)  admi- 
nistered to  me.  I  immediately  proposed  that  we  should  bury  him 
alive  beneath  a  heap  of  coals.  The  proposal  was  accepted  with 
txultaiion  ;  and  Bacchus  bowed  his  approbation  of  the  sentence. 
We  were  ileiermined  to  avenge, our  passed  disgusts  and  surfeits,  with 
€oaU  ;  on  wbich  our  dinners  had  often  been  by  //i/»  most  dreadfully 
carhonadcd.  The  poor  creature  was  almost  an  ideot  ;  but  if  his 
remonstrances  And  supplications  had  been  enforced  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero,  they  would  have  been  vain.  In  short, the  black  deed 
was  committed,  and  the  entrance  of  Thomas  Mcffiujlhe  upper-cook, 
^aved  him  from  something  like  suffocation.' 

The  upper-cook,  who  bore  no  previous  good  will  to    Mr. 
Stockdale,  from  the  negative  manner  in  which  he  had  pane- 
gyrized his  culinary  art,  preferred  an  accusation  against  Mr. 
S.  before  two  or  three  of  the   most  austere  of  the    regents; 
who,  in  conjunclioii  with  their  brethren  ,  passed  the  sentence 
»f  extrusion  upon  our  autfior;  but  which,  at  tlie  intercessiou 
of  his   friend  and    fellow-collegian    lord  Donne,  scj^i    of  the 
earl  of  Moray,  they  were    indticed   to  revoke.     Mr,  S.  had 
before  this  occurrence  incurred  the  displeasure    of    the    le,s^ 
tolerant  of  the  professors    bv    attending:    divibe    worship  In 
the  house  of  the  non-juring  Mr,  Lyndesay.      For  this  act  uf 
disobedience  our  au^hor  was  s  immoned  before  a  council    of 
the  piasters,  who  insisted  on  his  *  punctual    attendance   for 
Ihc  future  at  theJiign  khk,  on  every  $abbath-day/     Mr.  S. 
defended  the  riglub  of  conscience  against  this   inquisitorial 
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attack  with  great  ardour  and  ability,  Lliough  he  ultimately 
conformed  to  the  rule  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
father.  The  following  reflections  which  Mr.  Stockdale 
incorporates  with  the  narrative  of  the  above  occurrence  are 
-very  animated  and  just. 

*  To  priests,  indeed,  of  ail  persuasions,  a  very  limited  power 
should  always  be  confided;  great  power  is  abhorrent  from  their 
province,  properly  understood  ;  it  is  a  glaring  solecism  in  their  pro- 
fession. It  should  be  wiihheki  from  them,  for  another  cogent  and 
most  important  reason;  because  they  are,in  general, strongly  inclined 
to  make  themselves  complete  contrasts  to  the  precepts,  and  exam- 
ple of  ilieir  blessed,  and  gentle  master ;  to  him  who  publickiy  de- 
clared that  *  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  ;*  to  his  universal 
mildness,  to  his  universal  humility,  to  his  divine  and  invincible 
toleration.  The  causes  of  this  fever  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and 
of  the  success  which  it  has  too  often  acquired,  may  be  easily,  evi- 
dently, and  without  any  sophistry,  ascertained.  That  love  of  domi- 
i)ion  which  is  inherent  in  the  arrogant,  and  encroaching  nature  of 
man,  has  beeu  stimulated  in  the  conduct  of  churchmen;  and  it's 
views  have  been  promoted  by  incentives,  and  engines,  which  were 
deijied  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  community.  With  an  artful, 
yet  daring,  and  audacious  impiety,  they  have  made  the  supreme 
being  a  confederate  w'llh  their  selfish,  and  imperious  passions:  by 
asserting  the  authority  of  heaven,  and  by  scaring  and  frightening 
mankind  with  the  terrors  of  hell,  they  have  overwhelmed  them 
with  their  anathemas,  and  fulminations,  comparatively  with  which, 
moral,  nay  even  civil  obligations,  have  proved  weak,  and  inefficient; 
and  thus  they  have  often  insatiably  robbed,  and  most  inhumanly  op- 
pressed a  credulous,  superstitious,  and  deluded  world.' 

Mr.  Stockdale  lost  his  father  in  the  spring  of  17o5  : — we 
shall  not  notice  the  apparitions,  dreams,  and  other  remark* 
able  circumstances  which  he  mentions  as  connected  with 
this  event ;  but  we  cannot  pass  in  silence  over  the  eloquent 
tears  with  which  he  bedews  his  grave.  For  a  time  the  grief  of 
Mr.S.  was  too  impetuous  and  violent  to  admit  of  any  ofthose 
soothing  applications,  which  friendship  or  which  reflection 
can  minister  to  the  troubled  mind.  It  was  in  the  peculiarity 
of  his  sensitive  temperament  one  of  those  events  which  seem 
fox  a  time  to  disorder  all  the  functions  of  the  soul ;  to  cloud 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  understanding,and  to  desolate  every 
chamber  of  the  heart. 

Mr.  S.  left  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  early  in  the 
summer  of  1755;  and  repaired  to  Berwick,  where  his 
widowed  mother  had  an  apartment  in  the  sailors'  barracks, 
the  residence  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

*  Our  embrace,'  says  Mr.  Stockdale,  *  was  ardent,  and  tender  ;  A 
short  scene  of  sighs,  and  tears,  and  silence,  followed  ; — a  fine  con- 
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flict  of  our  best  nature  ;  pregnant  with  the  most  pathetic,  and 
beautiful  moral  sentiments,  and  imagery  ;  which  refused  that  verbal 
expression  that  would  have  deadened  their  life,  and  action.  When 
these  agitations  of  affection  subsided  ;  our  minds  admitted  language  ; 
descended  to  the  level  of  calm  condolence  ;  and  we  payed  our  mu- 
tual tribute  to  the  amiable,  and  pious  life  ;  and  to  the  lamented 
death  of  my  dear  father.  In  this  our  first  conversation,  we  could 
not  avoid  regretting  our  hard  circumstances,  and  our  discouraging 
prospects;  but  we  mitigated  them  by  a  trust  in  Providence,  and  by 
a  christian  resignation.* 

Mr.  S.  now  sought  solace  in  literary  exertion  ;  but  he 
confesses  that  in  his  visits  in  the  county  (of  Northuinber- 
land) 

*  but  especially  in  Bamboroughshire  ;  he  was  frequently  seduced 
to  the  warm  worship  of  the  jolly  god  ;  who  often  came  thither  in 
triumph;  or  rather  who  loved  to  reside  there; — he  seemed  to  take 
as  much  delight  in  our  northern  cliffs,  as  in  his  temple  at  Naxos  ; 
or  in  his  Thasian  groves.* 

Mr.  Stockdale  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  military  life. 
My  new  resolution,  says  he,  received  the  stroke  of  confir- 
mation, from  my  great  propensity  to  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
which  are  warranted  viatica  in  the  life  of  a  soldier, but  cow^ra- 
band  in  that  of  a  priest.  One  of  his  friends  endeavoured, 
through  the  interest  of  the  member  for  Berwick,  to  procure 
him  an  ensigncy  ;  but  till  this  appointment  could  be  obtain- 
ed, he  resolved  to  return  to  St.  Andrews,  where  his  exhibi- 
tion would  contribute  something  towards  his  support ;  and 
he  made  up  the  deficiency  by  teaching  the  French  language 
with  which  he  had  made  himself  well  acquainted.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  given  considerable  satisfaction  to  his  pupils  ia 
this  new  employment. 

Our  author  tells  us,  that  the  book,  which,  at  this  time, 
particularly  charmed  and  delighted  his  fancy,  was  Vol- 
taire's History  of  Charles  the  twelfth  of  Sweden.  Mr. 
Stockdale  has  made  some  very  just  and  pertinent  remarks 
on  the  character  of  this  monarch,  which  he  seems  to  have 
appreciated  more  correctly  than  most  of  his  biographers. — ^ 
Charles  has  been  often  termed  the  madman  of  the  north  ; 
but  if  the  ardent  pursuit  of  a  particular  object  constitute 
madness,  all  truly  great  men  have  been  mad  smce  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world. — The  ardent  pursuitof  Charles  was  mili- 
tary fame,  and  who  will  say  that  his  means  were  not  well 
calculated  to  obtain  this  end .?  We  are  not  now  considering 
whether  the  end  were  wise  or  foolish,  moral  or  flagitious. — 
Tlie  actions  of  kings  will   seldom    bear  such  a  scrntiiiy. 
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Charles  had  an  object  before  him  which  he  kept  steadily  in 
view; — and  from  the  pursuit  of  which  he  could  never  be  di- 
verted by  pleasure  nor  by  indolence.  His  whole  soul  was 
concentered  in  the  passion  for  military  renown; — to  this  he 
sacrificed  every  inferior  consideration  ;  impelled  by  thisen- 
tliusiasm,  he  performed  mighty  deeds,  with  comparatively 
trivial  means;and  if  he  had  not  been  unfortunately  wounded 
on  the  fatal  day  of  Pultowa,he  would  have  rallied  his  troops, 
and  more  than  probably  have  triumphed  over  the  czar. — 
Charles  was  great,  where  great  qualities  often  dwindle  into 
little — in  a  long  scries  of  adverse  events,  which  his  heroic 
spirit  could  not  overcome, but  to  which  it  scorned  to  yield. — 
Heroes  have  never  shared  any  large  portion  of  our  regard;  but 
vhile  heroism  continues  to  be  tlie  theme  of  eulogy, we  think 
that  that  of  Charles  merits  no  scanty  portion  of  praise. 

In  March  176^,  Mr,  Stockdale  received  n  letter  from  his 
friend  at  Berwick  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  he 
had  procured  liiin  '  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  iwent3'-third 
or  royal  Welsh  fusileers  ;'  commanded  by  lieutenant-general 
Joint  H Hike  1  whom  the  soldiers  affectionately  termed  Dad-- 
dy  Tiuslce. — Mr.  S.  now  bade  a  lasting  adieu  to  the  ancient 
walls  of  St.  Andrews,  and  set  out  on  a  Scotch  hack,  for  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed,  full  of  gav  and  blooming  hopes,  which 
Avere  successively  cropped  by  the  harpies  of  calamity,  which 
Jay  it)  ambush  to  impede  his  military  as  well  as  his  ecclesias- 
tical career.  Our  author  sailed  from  Berwick  with  a  bro- 
ther officer  for  London,  and  after  a  rough  but  short  voyage, 
anchored  in  the  Thames.— Mr.  Stockdale  now  interrupts 
his  narrative  with  a  long  digression  on  the  peculiar  excellen- 
ces of  the  different  performers  of  both  sexes  who  have  adorn- 
ed the  English  theatres  in  liis  tiine.  This  part  of  his  work, 
however  irrelevant  it  may  be  thought  by  some  of  his  readers, 
appears  to  be  executed  with  discrimination  and  ability. 

in  the  spring  of  176(),  Mr.  S.  left  London,  and  went  with 
two  brother  officers  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  embarked  ort 
hoard  the  fleet  which  was  commanded  by  admiral  Byng. 
Mr.  S.  was  present  in  the  partial  engagement  between  the 
ISnglish  and  French  fleets  on  the  20th  of  May  17oG,  of 
wind)  he  oflers  suipe  details.  Our  author  was  after  this 
itaiioiied  for  a  short  time  at  Gibraltar. 

*  There  was  much  hard  drinking,*  says  he,  *  at  Gibraltar, 
in  my  early  youth  ;  there  ib  .too  much  of  it  still,  there.  Nothing 
can  sh(;\v  the  salubrity  of  the  climure  mgre  than  the  general  good 
health  of  the  garrison, 'amidst  a  great  deal  uf  inlem|/erance.  Th<; 
lategrnerhl  0'li»ra  toM  me,  that  he  had  been  stmioned  as  a  sol- 
dier, in   many*  differen' climates  3  but  that   he   never  knew    such 
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moderate  lists  of  il»c  sick  in  tlie  common  course  of  liealthj  as  those 
of  the  nuiitary  hospital  of  Gibraltar. 

*  As  1  was  of  a  lively,  and  social  temper,  I  entered  too  deeply 
Mto  ihc  couviviahlv  of  ihe  place  ;  and  often  made  too  large  liba- 
lOMs  to  Bacchus.      But    in   no  situation  of    my  life  did  I   ever   for- 

jtt  lear«iii)o.  I  had  a  very  lew,  but  very  oxcdleiit  books  with  me; 
uhicli  i  did  not  neglect  to  study  ;  and  1  bt)rr<)wed  some,  of  those 
few  officers,  who  had  a  taste  for  resp(  ctable  reading.  I  attended 
lo  cla'jsic.il  h  arning  ;  and  1  cultiviited  my  knowledge  of  the  French 
iisn^uaoe  ;  both  in  reading,  and  conversation.  I  gave  many  of  my 
studious  hours  to  the  Ancient  History  of  the  elei^ant  and  virtuous 
Kollin.  I  would  recommend  his  works,  though  they  have  been 
despised  by  erudition,  and  pedantry,  to  the  careful  perusal  of 
young  scholars.  'Ihey  are  very  happily  adapted  to  store  their 
minos  with  classical  knowledge  ;  and  to  improve,  and  exalt  iheif 
morals:  and  it  would  be  petulant,  in  old  age,  not  to  be  pleased 
u'iih  th«-ir  eloquence,  and  with  their  uselul  remembrances  of  im- 
portant history/ 

In  the  autumn  of  1756,  Mr.  S.  was  ordered  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  lauded  at  S()Utliamj)ton  ;  whence  he  proceeded 
to  the  wiiiter-qtiarters  appointed  for  his  re2:inient  at  Leices- 
t^.  VVe  snail  transcribe  his  account  of  hi?  march  to  that 
place,  and  his  cncoiuiain  on  pedestrian  travelling  and  exer- 
cise, as  a  seasonable  antidote  to  the  opposite  opinions 
which  we  quoted  horn  Sir  J.  Hoare  in  our  last  nuaiber. 

*  The  "  good  old  town  of  Leickster"  was  the  place  appointed 
for  our  wintei-quariers.  As  i  ui  route  lay,  fwe  had  a  march  thi-^ 
ther  of  a  hundred  and  thirty,  or  a  hundred  and  forty  miles.  The 
weather  was  rough  ;  and  the  roads  were  bad  ;  but  1  was  very  poor  ; 
therefore  I  maicht^d  on  foot,  with  other  subalterns;  whojecircum- 
stances  were  as  pedestrian  as  my  own.  There  is  a  social  ardour, and 
generosity  in  the  military  character.  In  our  way,  our  superior  of- 
ficers hequenily  mounted  us  on  ihetr  horses,  to  accommodate  and 
relieve  us,  and  walked  fur  several  miles.  But  we.  were  very  lestive, 
jovial,  and  happy,  during  this  winter-marcn.  From  common  dif- 
liculties,  youln,  hud  gaiety,  and  convivi-ilily ,  suffer  no  depression  : 
ihey  ever  turn  thfin  into  subjects  oi  mnth,  aiui  inoffensive  ridicule. 
Besides,  in  our  physical,  asweli  as  moral  passage  ihrougii  lite,,  we 
ought  to  det^m  many  unent'^,  and  situations;  uliiniiiiely  blessings, 
which  we  are  apt  to  think  extreme  hardships,  and  calamities.  Huw 
many  pampered,  and  tilled  niort-ils  ;  indolently  hjungiug,  and  pa- 
radinu  in  Splendid  carnages  ;  and  l«)aded  with  gross  diseases,  have 
reason  severely  to  regret  that  in  their  general  bodily  progress,  theif 
circumsianc,.:*  had  not  oblig-d  him  lo  make  an  active  ami  slrt  nuou* 
use  of  their  legs!  It  is  farihei  to  be  reininked,  }hat  no  nnuie  oH  ex- 
ercise ,  not  evinthatof  horseback  il^ell,  so  t  ffectuall),  ai^d  indccMl 
agreeably  (if  our  svnsations,  and  sen'.iiaeuts,  are  not"  perveftt-d  by 
hiibit)  conujbules  lo  preserve,  enlivcM),  and   iuvigorale   hcallli,  (is 
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walking.  In  walking,  the  exercise  is  most  regularly,  and  equally 
diistributed  through  all  parts  of  the  frame  ;  and  the  action,  and 
degree  cf  that  exercise,  make  just  that  motion  and  agitation,  which 
the  animal  organs  nquire.  I  may  likewise  observe,  that  when  we 
are  on  foot,  we  may  deviate  when  we  please,  through  narrow,  and 
obstructed  paths  ;  and  lake  our  stand  on  some  arduous  ground, 
from  which  we  may  enjoy  a  variety  of  grand,  and  beautiful  pro- 
ipects,  that  would  be  inaccessible  to  us,  if  our  journey  was  in  any 
other  way.  Who  will  presume  to  controvert  this  theory,  when  I 
add,  that  walking  is  that  constitutional,  permanent,  and  universal 
exercise,  which  is  appointed  for  man,  by  his  Creator  ?' 

Mr.  S.  very  candidly  recites  some  instances  of  his  indiscre- 
tion at  Leicester  as  at  other  places,  where  he  had  a  tempo- 
rary residence  in  his  rambling  life.  From-  Leicester  he  was 
lent  on  a  recruiting  part}^  to  Biggleswade  in  Bedfordshire. 
At  Biggleswade  our  author  leiU  us  that  he  enjoyed  some 
few  luminous  and  halcyon  days. — Mr.  S.'  exhibits  some 
amusing  sketches  of  the  acquaintance  which  he  formed  in 
this  neighbourhood.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  lively  delineations.  It  is  the  characteristic  por- 
trait of  John  Harvey,  Esq.  of  Ickwell^  a  village  about  four 
miles  from  Biggleswade. 

*  He  was  an  old,  and  merry  batchelor  ;  and  an  affectionate,  and 
generous  uncle  to  his  nephews,  who  lived  with  him.  On  these 
young  gentlemen,  he  had  not  bestowed  thepoli>h  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  their  knowledge,  indeed,  was  very  common,  and  limited  ; 
it's  principal  objects,  were  country  affairs  : — but  he  had  assidu- 
ously trained,  and  habituated  them  to  the  sports  of  the  field  ;  to 
which,  as  long  as  he  had  strength  to  move,  he  was  very  much  ad- 
dicted. Of  this  honest  ranger  of  hill,  and  dale,  hunting  was  the 
chief  rural  pleasure.  Nothing  can  totally  pervert,  and  spoil  a  good ; 
nothing  can  effectually  correct,  and  reform,  a  had  disposition. — It 
had  not  been  in  the  power  even  of  the  rough,  and  barbarous  joys  of 
the  chace,  to  harden  Ai*  neighbourly,  humane,  and  friendly  heart; 
which  was  ever  open  to  good  impressions  ;  and  which  often  impel- 
led him  to  the  performance  ot  good  offices. — I  imagine  that  he  was 
in  his  grand  climacierick,  when  I  knew  him.  He  enjoyed  a 
hereditary  estate,  which  had  descended  to  him  from  a  long  line 
of  ancestors  ;  and  which  was  worth  two  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
fifty  years  ago. — I  frequently  visited  at  his  house;  which  was  de- 
lightfully situated  ;  where  I  enjoyed  several  charming,  literary 
days,  (fori  read,  while  he^  and  his  nephews  hunted,)  and  several 
pleasant,  and  mirthful  nights. — He  weighed  almost  twenty  stone  ; 
but  he  was  on  horseback  ;  and  followed  the  hounds  keenly,  almost 
everyday.  He  lived  well,  but  he  was  not  intemperate;  such  a 
man  you  may  easily  suppose,  would  be  jolly  sometimes.  His  brisk 
exercise,  co-operating  with  a  natural  strong  constitution,  gave  his 
body,  though  corpulent,  the  vigour,  and  activity ;  the   circulation 
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of  his  blood,  the  sprightliness  ;  and  his  face,  the  ruddy  suffusion 
of  a  second  youth.  F^e  was  certainly,  altogether,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men,  I  ever  knew.  And  he  must  hive  been  a  very 
hard,  and  unrtdjixing  scholar  ;  literature  must  not  have  produced 
it's  best,  and  most  amiable  etfects  on  his  mind,  who  could  not  be 
pleased,  and  affectionately  engaged,  with  the  friendship  of  this 
hearty  old  gentleman. — He  sung  a  good  song  ;  his  voice  was  strong; 
yet  it  had  it's  softer  melody  ;  his  natural  musical  taste,  was  judici- 
ous ;  for  he  felt  what  he  sung.  When  fancy  was  pursuing  a  train  of 
gay  ideas;  when  he  was  at  a  happy  hour  of  elevation;  I  was  never 
lirod  ;  nay,  I  was  always  delighted  with  hearing  him  sing  the  fol- 
lowing song  in  Comus. — It  is,  to  this  day,  more  deeply  imprinted 
in  my  imagination,  by  the  unaffected,  and  unadorned  performance 
of  Mr.  Harvey,  than  by  all  the  gaudy,  and  meretricious  embel- 
lishments, with  which  it  ever  took  my  attention  in  the  theatre. 

*  By  dimpled  brook,  and  fountain-brim, 

The  wood-nymphs  decked  with  daisies  trim. 

Their  merry,  merry  wakes,  and  gambolskeep 

What  has  night  to  do  with  sleep  ? 

Night  has  better  joys  to  prove; 

Venus  now  wakes  ;  and  wakens  love! 

Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin  ; 

*Tis  only  day-light  that  makes  sin  ; 

'Tis  pnly  day*  light,  &c. 

*  He  had  likewise  a  favourite  hunting-song  ;  which,  in  his  rosy 
hours,  he  used  to  sing  with  great  spirit,  and  glee.-— I  remember 
only  it'scborus: — 

And  all  the  day  long. 

This,  this  is  our  song  ; 

Still  hollowing,  and  following, 

So  frolick,  and  free  ; 

Our  joys  know  no  bounds^ 

While  we're  after  the  hounds; 

No  mortals  on  earth,  are  so  happy  as  we. 

*  He  used  to  soften  his  joys  of  society,  and  of  Bacchus,  with  a 
ioothing  pipe.  He  was  very  liberal  of  his  wine  to  his  friends.  He 
had  an  elegant  chrystal  tun,  which  his  butler  used  to  fill  with  a 
magnum  bonum  (two  bottles  of  claret)— bunches  of  grapes  were  cuty 
and  a  silver  Bacchus  was  mounted  on  it ;  it  turned  on  a  pivot;  and 
frofu  this  transparerit  e.'tsk  ;  and  from  a  silver  cock,  we  drew  the 
ruby  nectaiof  Bouideaux. — While  his  soul  was  warmed  with  so- 
cial inspiration  ; — while,  with  this  precious  vessel  before  him  ;  with 
his  pipe  in  his  hand; — with  his  rosy,  and  jolly  face,  beaming  hos- 
pilaliry,  and  transport;  which  were  enfc^rced  by  a  large,  white, 
and  V{  neiable,  yet  comic  wig;  heenjoyed  theraptureof  one  of  his 
own  fe-nve  sMpgi ;  while  he  exerted //7/«  spirit,  and  was  dignified 
withttiese  ensionsof  couviviality  j — the  god  himself,  of  Crete,  an4 
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Naxos  (for  in  youthful  age,  this  hon  vivant  challenged  immortality) 
seemed  to  preside  at  our  meeting;—  or  at  least,  he  completely  re* 
presf  nti'd  to  niy  fancy,  a  sublime  demi-oori,  or  a  jovial  high-pnest  i 
the  Silenusof^gle  ;  or  the  Bitias  of  Dido.» 

In  June  1757,  Mr.  S.'s  recruiting  parly  was  dissolved,  and 
lie  wenl  into  camp  at  Chatham.  Not  many  months  after 
his  he  resolved  to  relinquish  a  military  lile,  which  he  found 
buthttle  to  accord  with  his  habits  and  inclinations.  His 
friends  did  all  ihey  could  to  dissuade  him  from  that  which  ia 
his  circumstances  they  deemed  an  act  of  singular  temerity 
and  imprudence.     But  says  our  author 

*  tocompleat  any  sclK?me;  to  execute  awj/  project  that  had  seized 
my  mind,  and  at  tf»y  hazard  ;  how  unwarrantable  soever  by  pru- 
dence, and  common  sense,  was  the  occasion  ;  and  how  strongly  so- 
ever I  was  di>suaded  from  it ; — was  unfortunately  a  part  of  ray  con- 
stitution, and  of  my  habits.' 

In    November  17 .^7,  ^fr.  S.  bade  adieu  to   the    army  for 
ever  ;  with  tl.e  mention  (^f  this  event    our  author  concludes 
the  first  volume  of  his  Memoirs.      VV^ant  of  space  will  oblige  : 
us  to  give  a  more  brief  account  of  the  contents  of  the   se- 
cond. 

Frotn  the  period  in  which  he  quitted  the  army  to  the  Mi- 
chaelmas of  1 7.09,  when  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr: 
Trevor,  bishop  of  Durham,  he  appears  to  have  pursued  his 
studies  with  ui.reiitilting  diligence.  He  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Hebrew  language  ;  he  enlarged  his  knowledge  of 
the  French  and  Italian,  and  read  some  good  theological 
works,  in  order  to  Ht  himself  for  the  sacred  function  which 
he  designed  to  undertake. 

After  his  ordination  Mr.  Stockda!e  repaired  to  London,  to 
officiate  as  substitute  to  Mr  Sharpein  the  curacy  and  lecture- 
ship of  Duke's  place  near  Aldgate.  On  his  way  to  London, 
ourauthor  accidentally  met  Dr.  Brown,  the  author  of  Es- 
says on  Lord  Shaltsbury's  Characteristicks,  &c.  whom  he 
found  a  very  agreeable  companion,  and  with  whom  he  form- 
ed an  acquaintance  wliich  subsisit^d  for  several  years. — To 
add  to  his  clerical  salary,  which  was  only  lorty  pounds  a 
year,  Mr.  S.  began  to  translate  a  French  treaiise  on  the 
belles  lettres,  for  Lockytr  Davis  in  Holboinj — but,  says 
he, 

*  I  soon  tired  of  my  task  ;  partly  because  I  was  not  born  for  trans- 
lating, and  partly  because  I  was  idly  disposed  ;  and  more  intent 
on  making  my  purse  lighter,  than  on  adding   to  its  weight.* 

In  17^2  jMr.  S.  went  down  to  Berwick  to  be   curate  to 
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Mr.  Thorp— llie  vicar  of  that  place.  '  Mere/  says  he,  *l 
passed  five  years;  in  which  time  I  waged  a  determined  war 
against  my  credit  and  my  happiness.*  But  in  this  interval 
Mr.  S.  wrote  several  poetical  pieces,  which  have  been  no- 
ticed by  our  predecessors  in  the  conduct  oF  the  C.R. 

in  the  summer  of  J7(37  our  restless  and  roaming  bard 
lailed  lor  London  ;  and  in  the  aulunif)  of  the  same  year  we 
Hnd  him  at  Villa  Franca,  about  two  miles  east  of  Nice.  In 
this  elysian  spot  he  remained  almost  two  years  ;  and  sat 
down,  as  he  says,  seriously  to  his  studies;  and  read  and  wrote 
a  good  deal.— -Mr.  S.  returned  to  London  in  17^9  in  very- 
indigent  circumstances.  He  offered  in  an  advertisement  to 
leach  languages. — This  advertisement  brought  him  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Ayrey,  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  Manches- 
ter-buildings, Westminster. 

*  He  had  no  ne^doftlie  instructions  which  I  had  publickly  propo- 
sed ;  but  there  was  something  (as  he  afterwards  told  me)  in  the 
strain  and  manner  of  the  advertisement,  with  which  he  was  parti- 
cularly pleased  ;  and  on  that  account,  he  was  determined  to  see 
n:e,  I  found  in  him,  the  most  benevolent,  and  generous  man;'  and 
the  warmest,  and  most  genuine  friend,  that  I  ever  knew.  He  did 
not  believe  the  divine  origin  of  the  scriptures;  but  perhaps,  there 
was  not  a  man  living,  who,  in  the  charitable,  humane,  and  liberal 
essentials  of  their  precepts,  practised  them  so  nobly.  lie  was  an 
auditor  of  accounts  in  chancery;  but  he  never  would  engage  in  any 
business,  till  it  was  evinced  to  him,  that  the  cause  was  of  the  most 
immaculate  integrity.* 

In  1770  our  author  translated  Tasso's  Aminta  for  Mr. 
Davies,a  bookseller  in  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
He  sent  a  copy  of  this  work  to  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton ;  who 
paid  him  a  visit  at  his  lodgings  in  Bolt-court,  Fleet-Slreet» 
two  or  three  days  after  his  lordship  had  received  the  present 
of  Mr.  Stockdale. 

*  In  this  interview,  we  had  some  conversation  on  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  his  writings.  Lord  Lyttleton  regretted  the  roughness  of  his 
manners;  an(l  the  too  frequently  uniform,  and  elaborate  structure 
of  his  style.  1  observed  that  it  was  apt  to  cloy  us  like  honey  ;  he 
liked  the  similitude. — ••*  But  (said  his  lordship)  notwithstanding  the 
exceptionable  parts  of  his  character,  as  a  writer,  and  a  social  be- 
ing;  if  I  had  power,  there  is  no  man  whom  T  should  be  more  desi- 
rous to  serve;  on  account  ot  his  learning;  his  talents;  and  his 
virtue," 

*  My  translation  of  Aminta,  gave  occasion  to  his  lordship  of  say- 
ing something  on  blank  verse.  He  told  me,  that  ©n  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Pope  at  Twickenham,  whiU  he  wa$  translating  the  Ilied,  he  took 
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the  liberty  to  express  to  that  great  poet,  his  surprise  that  he  had 
not  (J^termined  to  translate  HoiKer's  poem  into  blank  verse;  as  it 
was  an  epic  poem  ; — and  as  he  had  before  him  the  illustrious  exam- 
ple of  Milton,  in  the  Paradise  Lost. — Mr.  Pope's  answer  to  Lord 
Lyttleton  was, that'  he  could  translate  it  more  easily  into  rhyme.' — 
I  communicated  this  anecdote  to  Dr.  Johnson;  his  remark  on  it  to 
me,  was  very  erroneous  in  criticism  ;  and  it  was  very  irreverent 
and  rude,  to  a  memory  which  deserved  more  respectful  treatment, 
— **  Sir, — when  Pope  said  thaf^  he  knew  that  he  lied."  The  re- 
mark was  false  criticism  ;  because  there  is  no  doubt,  for  it  is  de- 
monstrated by  great  examples,  that  the  genius  oi  some  poets  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  excell  in  blank  verse;  and  that  of  oMerj,  in  rhyme.' 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Guthrie  in  1770,  Mr.  Stockdale  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  an  active  share  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  C.R.  till  the  April  o-f  the  following  year,  when 
some  dispute  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  then  proprietor,  on  the 
subject  of  pecuniary  compensation,  caused  him  to  relinquish 
liis  critical  toils.  The  next  literary  undertaking,  in  which 
we  find  Mr.  Stockdale  engaged,  was  a  life  of  the  poet  Wal- 
ler  to  be  prefixed  to  Fenton's  elegant  edition  of  his  works. 
He  appears  to  have  executed  his  task  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  employer. — Our  author  next  translated  the  Anti- 
quities of  Greece  which  were  written  in  Latin  by  Lambert 
Bos. — In  1773  Mr.  Stockdale  published  his  poem  of  •  the 
Poet,'  which,  he  tell  us,  '  was  admired  by  the  first  judgesof 
poetical  merit.*  This  poem  had  been  shown  to  Garrick  in 
manuscript,  who  professed  himself  in  raptures  with  its  beau- 
ties. An  acquaintance  followed  between  Garrick  and  the 
author,  which  Mr.  Stockdale  confesses  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  '  substantial  offices  of  friendship,'  on  the  part 
of  the  English  Roscius.  In  1773  Mr.  Stockdale, who  seems 
to  have  been  much  too  versatile  in  his  modes  of  life,  and  too 
much  addicted  to  locothotive  propensities,  procured  through 
the  interest  of  Garrick,  the  situation  of  chaplain  on  board 
the  Resolution,  a  guardship  of  seventy-four  guns,  which 
was  lying  at  Spithead.  He  kept  this  ofhce  for  three 
years,during  which  he  lived  in  several  places, — ^  on  board  of 
the  Resolution  ;  at  Portsmouth  ; — in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and 
in  London.' — But  during  this  period,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  relaxed  his  literary  diligence.  In  1766  he  published  a 
translation  of  Sabbatier's  work  on  ^  the  institutions,  cus- 
toms, and  manners  of  the  ancient  nations.' — He  at  the  same 
time  varied  his  labours  by  .devoting  a  portion,  of  his  indus- 
try to  theology  and  the  muses. 

One  of  the  next  productions  of  Mr.  S.  was  an  attempt  to 
refute  the  critical  reasoning  of  Dr.  Warton  in  his  Essay  on 
the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope^  and  to   assert   for  that 
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great  poet  a  right  to  a  higher  station  in  the  temple  of  the 
muse-i  ihan  has  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  head-master 
of  Winchester  school.  Mr.  Stockdale,  whom  some  of  the 
readers  of  these  memoirs  will  probably  think  rather  too  pro- 
pense  to  panegyrise  his  own  productions,  says  of  his  work 
against  Dr.  Warton,  that  he  *  executed  his  refutation  of  a 
scholastic  and  presumptuous  critic,  with  some  strength  of 
argument,  and  with  a  strain  of  eloquence.'  Mr.  S.  says 
that  Dr.  Johnson  solemnly  promised  to  mention  this  de- 
fence of  Pope  in  his  Ufe  of  that  poet,  with  glowing  praise; 
but  Mr.  S.  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  essay  of  Dr. 
Warton  Inghly  extolled,  wliile  his  own  was  not  honoured 
with  one  sentence  of  approbation. — When  ihe  booksellers  in 
1779  had  resolved  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish poets,  Mr.  Stockdale  was  selected  to  write  the  lives; 
but  he  says  that  the  personal  dislike  qf  Strahan  induced  them 
to  violate  the  engagement,  when  the  work  was  transferred 
to  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  1784.  Lord  Thurlow,  to  whom  Mr.  Stockdale  had  in 
the  preceding  year  presented  a  volume  of  sermons,  and 
some  of  his  poetical  pieces,  gave  him  the  living  of  Lesbury 
in  Northumberland,  and  at  the  same  lime,  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  to  solicit  the  living  of  Longhough- 
ton,  which  was  also  vacant. — In  consequence  f>f  the  warm 
recommendation  of  the  chancellor  to  his  grace,  the  latter 
bestowed  the  living  of  Longhoughton  on  xMr.  Stockdale. 
Who  would  not  imagine  that  our  author,  who  h-^d  ex- 
perienced so  many  previous  vicissitudes  in  life,  and  had 
now  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  sweet  sensation  of  a 
peaceful  home,  admirably  suited  to  the  intellectual  culture, 
which  seemed  a  prominent  object  of  his  ambition,  would  not 
have  relinquished  that  love  of  local  novelty  which  seems  to 
have  haunted  him  through  life,  and  have  said  with  a  grate- 
ful heart  ? 

*  Inveni  portum  ;  spes  et  fortuna  valete  ; 
Sat  nie  lusistis  :  ludite  nunc  alios.* 

But  in  i787>  we  find  him  quitting  Lesbury  to  accept  an 
invitation  from  Mr.  Maira,  the  British  consul  at  Tangier,  to 
*  reside  with  him  in  the  bosom  of  friendship,  and  under  a  ge- 
nial sky.' — But  did  Mr.  S.  forget  that  it  v/as  a  despotic  go- 
vernment ?  Mr.  S.  arrived  at  Gibraltar  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1788  ;  where  he  received  two  or  three  letters  from  Mr. 
Matra,  which  did  not  encourage  him  to  proceecj  any  far- 
ther, and  our  author  tells  us,  that  when  Mr.  Matra  met 
liim  at  Gibraltar,  in  the  following  year,  he  ^  shewed  him 
much  illiberality  of  manners*     Mr.  S.  was  now  determined 
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not  lo  visit  Mauritania!  Admiral  Peyton  arrived  at  Gibral- 
tar in  the  spring  of  \1^SJ\  when,  as  be  liad  no  chaplain  on 
board  his  ship,  Mr.  b>.  solicited  and  obtained  that  situation. 

*  My  cabin,'  says  he,  '  was  a  very  little  confined  spot  on  the 
main  deck  ;  almost  adjoining  to  the  gunroom;  and  was  hardly^ 
ever  free  from  the  sound  of  noisy  feet,  oaths,  and  execratiuns.* 

This  situation  did  not  long  suit  Mr.  S.  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  disturbed  his  literary  pursuits  ;  for 
he  tells  us,  that  in  the  miserable  cabin  above-mentioned  he 
studied  the  astronomy  of  Ferguson,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Plutarch  ;  that  he  translated  a  good  deal  of  Marsollier's  life 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  wrote  thirteen  sermons  for  seamen, 
wiiich  were  published  in  1791. 

On  his  return  to  Gibraltar  in  1789,  Mr.  S.  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Major  Grey,  with  whom  he  went  to  vi- 
sit Mr.  Logie  the  British  consul  at  Algiers.  Our  author 
found  Mr.  Logie  '  a  vain,  emj^y,  miserable  sot  ;'  from 
whom  and  from  his  friend  Major  Grey,  he  seems  to  have  ex- 
perienced no  small  share  of  brutality  and  insolence,  from 
which  he  was  glad  to  escape  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Fore,  a 
French  watch-maker  at  Algiers,  who  entertained  him  very 
hospitably  (ill  February  1790,  when  he  procured  a  passage 
to  Marseilles.  From  tliis  city  he  travelled  through  France, 
and  arrived  in  London  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  He 
resided  in  the  metropolis  till  1791,  then  took  a  cottage  at 
Windsor  Forest ;  whence  he  removed  to  Durliam  in  the 
same  year.  At  this  time  he  wrote  his '  Poetical  Thoughts  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Wear;'  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  slave-trade. 
In  April  1792,  he  returned  to  the  metropolis.  From  August 
1794,  to  May  1796,  we  find  him  settled  at  Monmouth,  where 
he -composed  some  of  his  lectures  on  the  English  poets.  la 
May  J 796,  Mr.  S.  again  revisits  the  metropolis,  takes 
lodgings  at  Egbam,  then  at  Windsor,  takes  a  house  at  Dur- 
ham, which  he  furnishes,  and  *  resolves  permanently  to  re- 
side there  ;'  but  finds  himself  shunned  by  the'  heavy  brothers 
of  the  college  ;'  writes  his  poem  of  the  '  Invincible  Island  ;* 
leaves  his  permanent  residence,  at  Durham,  in  1799;  aH<i 
returns  to  his  vicarage-house  at  Lesbury  after  an  absence  of 
ei^ht  years.  At  Lesbury  he  finishes  his  lectures,  writes 
these  memoirs,  publishes  a  collection  of  poems,  &c.  8cc. 

We  shall  now  draw  our  accouat  of  these  volumes  to  a 
close.  The  first  is  the  best  written,  and  the  most  amusing  ; 
but  both  may  be  read  with  that  degree  of  interest,  which  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  varied  life  of  an  intelligent  in- 
dividual always  inspires,  and  with  that  degree  of  instruction 
which  is  to  be  derived  from  reflecting  on  the  virtues  or  the 
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vices,  the  industry  or  the  idleness,  the  right  or  the  wrong 
courses  of  our  fellow-creatures. — We  l»Hve  given  ample  proof 
of  Mr.  Siockd a\e' s  hcomotive pjopensities;  and  v,e  did  it  in 
order  to  impress  our  morejuvenile  readers  willi  a  conviction  of 
a  very  important  truth  in  the  conduct  of  life, — that  but  lit- 
tle benefit  is  usually  derived  from  change  of  aituntion,  that 
similar  difficulties,  inquietudes,  or  vexations,  will  n-nppear 
at  different  places  ;  that  the  evil  vvhich  we  experience  where 
vie  are,  is  often  less  than  that  which  we  should  feel  in  ano- 
ther locality  ;  that  it  is  wise  to  make  the  best  of  our  present 
circumstances,  and  not  like  the  vagrant  (we  use  the  term 
without  the  smallest  disrespect)  author  of  these  Me- 
moirs, to  indulge  in  those  vain  and  delusive  anticipations  of 
good,  which  local  transitions  may  inspire.  Happiness  is  not 
a  local  thing;— 

*  Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  cequus/ 

We  think  that  Mr.  Stockdale  has  not  ill-employed  his 
time  in  writing  \\\s  own  life  ;  and  though  we  could  have 
wished  that  he  had  not  so  often  been  his  own  panegyrist,  yet 
we  think  that  he  deserves  much  praise  for  the  candour  witli 
which  he  has  animadverted  on  his  own  conduct  in  different 
parts  of  his  variegated  existence.  We  now  quit  his  book 
with  our  best  wishes  for  the  comfort  of  his  remaining  years. 


Art.  II. — Hora  lonica  :  a  Poem,  descriptive  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  Part  of  the  adjacent  Coast  of  Greece  By 
J\  alter  liodwell  Wright,  Esq.  6^c.  8vo.  pp.67.  Longman. 
I8O9. 

DURING  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  while,  as  it  were  in 
mockery  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  Greece,  all  Europe  con- 
curred in  acknowledging  as  an  independent  power  the  re^ 
public  of  the  seven  islands,  Mr.  Wright  ohtamed  the  ap- 
pointment of  consul-general  to  hi-?  Britannic  Majesty  for 
that  little  state.  In  this  situation  he  remained  till  the  versa- 
tile ambition  of  France,  having  decreed  the  demolition  of  the 
teaiporary  fabric  which  she  herself  had  erected,  a  French 
force  occupied  the  *  septinsular  territory,'  arid  Mr.  Wright  was 
compelled  not  only  to  relinquish  his  official  capacity  but  to 
abandon  with  precipitation  the  valuable  collection  of  books 
and  papers  which  he  had  made,  with  the  laudable  view  of 
transmitting  to  his  countrymen  all  the  particulars  in  bis 
power,  relative  to  a  region  so  little  known  in  its  modern  state, 
and  10  venerable  from  the  associations  of  antient  learning, 

Aa  « 


So6  Jf'righfs  HorcB  Ionics, 

Of  bis  present  poem,  ibe  only  fruit  Uft  of  his  observation 
and  enquiries,  he  informs  us  that  a  part  was  actually  written 
among  the  scenes  which  it  professes  to  describe,  the  remain- 
der after  his  return,  '  from  general  recollection,  assisted   by 
a  few  loose  notes.'     But  although  the    unfortunate    circum- 
stances above  alluded  to   have  probably    deprived    us    of  a 
fund  of  most  interesting  information,  whit  h  a  longer  residence 
en  the  spot  would  have  enabled   the  author   to   collect  and 
communicate,  and  at  the  s<ime  time    that   we   sincerely   la- 
ment.on  his  account,  as  well  as  our  own,  the  disappointment 
of  his  more  extended  prospects,  we  have  to  return    him  our 
thanks  for  the  very  high  entertainment  it  has  yet  been  in  his 
power  to  furnish,  ot  the  materials  for  which  the  revolutions  of 
stales  and  empires  could  not  deprive  him,  since  they  existed 
in  his  memory  and  were  engraved  on  his  imagination.     The 
reason  which  he  modestly  assigns  for  hoping  that  his  poem 
*  will  not  be  unacceptable  to   the   classic   reader'  is    indeed 
ihe  Ijighest  possible   recommendation   which   a   descriptive 
poem  can  admit.     It  is  the  genuine  impression  of  local  sce- 
nery connected  with  history  upon  a  mind  well  stored    with 
knowledge,  and  impressed  in  no  faint  degree    with  the   true 
feeling  and  spirit  of  poetry.     We  cannot  say  less  than  this 
in  favour  of  a  work  which  has  given  us  a  very  high    degree 
of  pleasure,  even  though  the  author   is   so    ignorant,   or   so 
diffident,  of  its  merits,  as  to  be  '  fully  aware  that  its  general 
style  and  versification  are  not   calculated   to   challenge   the 
ordeal  of  sci'frcr  criticism.'     From   all   severity  of  criticism 
we  shall  indeed  most  willingly  iibstain,  but  not  from  the  mo- 
tive which  he  has  suggested.     In  examining  a  work  so   to- 
tally free  from  all  affectation,  yet  so  full  of  the  most  plea- 
sing imagery  and  natural  reflection,   so   unassuming  in    its 
form,  yet  so  correct  in  s^yle  and  execution,  where    can   cri- 
ticism find  room  to  expatiate  ?    Our  office  in  such  a   case 
becomes  perfectly  useless,  except  in  directing  the   attention 
of  ourreaders  to  the  poem  itself,  by  selecting  a  few  detached 
passages  in  justification  of  our  opinions. 

*  In  that  dark  season,  when  the  sun  declines 
His  southern  course  among  the  watry  signs, 
And  icy  winter,  from  his  arctic  ihrone, 
Extends  his  reign  through  half  the  milder  zone  ; 
Clime  after  clime  the  torpid  spell  invades, 
From  Bergen's  forests  to  Hesperia's  glades  ; 
Till,  rushing  o'er  the  Adriatic  deep, 
His  storms  invest  Thesbalia's  rugged  steep. 
Here,  as  it  nature's  law  restrained  its  course, 
The  wintry  tempest  spends  its  latest  force ; 
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Rpyond  Thesprotia's  cliffs  unruffletl  lie 
A  iiiiKler  climate  and  Sfrenersky; 
Along  the  vales  mo;e  genial  breezes  flow  ; 
And  brighter  sunbeams  on  ihe  mountains  glow. 

*  There  was  a  time,  when  o'er  these  favoured  plains, 
Through  wintry  months  where  partial  summer  reigns, 
The  sun  of  freedom  cheerM  the  rising  day, 

And  blooming  science  drank  the  vital  ray  : 
Now,  sunk  in  shades  of  everlasting  n'ght, 
Extinct  for  cvtr  is  that  golden  light  : 
Forlorn  and  wither'd  lies  the  Muse's  bower  ; 
For  stern  oppression  blasts  each  opening  flower, 
Checks  in  the  soul  each  germ  of  heavenly  birth, 
And  bows  her  fainst  scyons  to  the  earth  ; 
While  ^very  vice  to  slavish  fear  allied 
iN'liutes  the  heart,  and  chills  its  genial  tide. 

*  Yet  in  unfading  bloom  the  scene  appears, 
All  glowing  with  the  pride  of  distant  years  ; 
And  still,  by  nature  and  the  Muses  dress'd, 

Might  wakon  rapture  in  a  poet's  breast. 
E'en  1,  whose  thriftless  hand  for  many  a  day 
Had  cast  ihe  half- formed  classic  wreath  away, 
Feel  kindling  ardour  rush  through  every  vein. 
And  we^ve  once  more  the  lung- forgotten  strain.* 

The  few  last  lines  of  this  passage  are  as  graceful  as  ihey 
are  modest ;  but  enough  homage  is  already  paid  to  the  bash- 
fulness  of  a  virgin  muse,  and  we  are  sorry  that  the  poet  goes 
on  to  make  any  further  professions  of  maiden  coyness  and 
humility,  which,  though  we  believe  thera  in  this  instance 
honestly  intended,  wear  always  a  suspicious  appearance, 
seeming  to  provoke  the  question,  '  why,  if  your  ability  is  so 
very  mean  as  you  represent  it  to  be,  did  you  write  at  all?* 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  Mr.  Wright  has,  even 
to  this  perplexing  question,  an  answer  at  hand,  in  the  spi- 
rit, if  not  in  the  language,  of  an   ancient  troubadour. 

*  Yet,  when  the  year  renews  its  lovely  prime, 
And  Spring,  udvrtncing  from  the  southern  clime, 
With  rosy  sniile  the  infant  zephyr  greets, 
And  bathes  his  tepid  wing  in  balmy  sweets, 
My  heart,  rt-sponsive,  owns  the  genial  glow, 
And  the  wild  numbers  all  unbidden  flow.' 

We  shall  now  accompany  th^  author  in  his  fancied  ex» 
cursion,  as  closely  as  the  nature  of  our  work  will  allow. 

He  begins  with  Corfu,  the  (irsi  and  largest  island  ot'  th^ 
little  dominion  to  which  it  belongs,  and  presents  us  with  a 
picture  of  its  charms  worthy  of  the  ancient  garden  of  Alci- 
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nous.  The  prospect  of  its  once  famous,  and  still  beautiful 
harbi^ur,  crowned  with  the  classic  mountain,  Islhone,  nalur- 
all}'  presents  to  liis  imagination  the  most  memorable  circum- 
stance in  the  annals  of  its  former  greatness,  the  sedition  of 
Corcyra,  important  in  itself,  but  far  n^ore  important  as  the 
origin  of  the  long  civil  wars  which  distracted  Greece  during 
all  the  most  splendid  period  of  her  reign.  The  description, 
borrowed  from  Thucydides,  of  the  long  sufferings,  the  des- 
perate enterprise,  and  destruction  of  the  brave  exiles,  is 
wrought  with  real  feeling. 

*  Meanwhile  the  noble  and  illustrious  few, 
Infaiih  unshaken,  and  to  honour  tjue, 
Were  siernly  doom'd  on  foreign  shores  to  know 
A  wretched  life  of  penury  a?id  woe. 

*  But  ah  !  can  disiance  quench  the  patriot's  flame  ? 
Or  wrongs  efface  a  bleeding  country's  claim  ? 

How  vain  the  thought  ?     Where'er  those footstepi  stray 
That  bear  him  fnjjm  his  native  land  away, 
Indignant  thougli  thf  exile  quit  his  home, 
And,  like  Camillas,  curse  ungrateful  Home, 
Some  Kin<lred  scene  will  meet  his  tearful  eyes. 
Some  sad  remembrance  in  his  bosom  rise; 
His  heart  still  melting,  as  he  still  recedes, 
Forgets  his  wrong**  and  for  its  country  bleeds. 

'  I'hus,  many  a  year,  where  Achelous  guides 
His  turbid  wave,  or  mild  Eurotus  glides, 
With  pensive  step  the  jobless  exiles  roved 
And  fi)ndly  liiiger'd  near  the  spot  they  loved. 
At  length,  indignant,  they  collect  their  powers, 
Where  old  Buthrotum  rears  her  warlike  towers, 
111  fated  warriors  I  soon  the  eastern  gale 
With  unpropitious  breezes  fills  your  sail  ; 
And,  as  it  wafts  you  to  your  native  home, 
Sut  speeds  your  passage  to  the  destin'd  tomb. 

*  And  now,  restored  to  loved  Corcyra*s  strand, 
Array 'd  in  martial  pride  I  see  them  stand,  ^ 
While  peiLsive  courage  gleams  from  every  eye; 
Too  few  to  conquer,  yet  resolved  to  die. 

Long 'midst  the  ruins  of  their  falling  state, 

I  mark  the  heroes  struggling  with  their  fate  ; 

I  view  them  on  Isihone's  rocky  height, 

Fr  m  cliff  to  chff  renew  the  doubtful  fight ; 

Till,  parch'd  with  thirst,  by  want  and  famine  press'dj 

FaintM.g  with  wounds,  and  unrestored  by  rest, 

Their  nerveless  aims  no  more  the  falchion  wield, 

They  sink  exhausted^  and  despairing  yield.' 

The  siege  of  Corfu,  ^  commenced  by  the  Turks  imme- 
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dialely  after  the  termination  of  that  of  Candia  in  l645,  and 
raised  about  five  years  afterwards  with  considerable  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  assailants/  forms  the  subject  of  another  di- 
gression, not  less  picturesque  than  the  preceding,  and  cer- 
tainly not  of  inferior  interest,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
exertions  then  made  by  the  confederated  defenders  of  the 
place,  opposed  the  first  effectual  check  to  the  before  uncbn- 
quered  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms,  and  so  delivered 
Christendom  from  the  apprehension  of  a  worse  than  Gothic 
subversion. 

Pursuin^g  his  course  from  Corfu  towards  Zante,  the  poet 
passes  the  little  island  of  Paxu,  not  without  making  his 
advantage  of  that  memorable  legend  by  which  alone  the 
name  of  the  deserted  spot  is  signalized. 

'  By  Paxil's  shores  (ihus  ancient  legends  say*) 
As  once  a  Grecian  vessel  held  her  way, 
Steering  her  course  for  fair  Hesperia*s  land, 
BeCrtlm'd  she  lay  beside  this  desert  strand. 
Dark  was  the  night,  and  stillness  reign'd  around; 
When,  from  the  shore',  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
The  trembling  steersman  by  his  name  address'd. 
And  spoke  in  accents  wild  its  sad  behest. 

"  Hence  to  the  west  thy  destin*d  course  pursue, 
And  as  Palodes  rises  to  thy  view, 
Say  to  the  Dryads  of  her  woody  shore, 
That  Pan,  the  great,  the  powerful,  is  no  more ! !  I" 

'  Awe-struck,  the  mariner  his  course  pursued, 
And  when  his  vessel  near'd  the  sacred  wood, 
In  order  due  invoked  the  Dryad  train, 
And,  asenjoin'd,  rehearsed  the  mystic  strain; 
When,  from  each  haunted  shade,  and  cavern'd  dell, 
Loud  piercing  shrieks  and  notes  of  sorrow  swell; 
Wild  strains  of  anguish  load  the  rising  g.^le, 
That  now,  propitious,  fills  his  bended  sail : 
With  haste  he  spreads  his  canvas  to  the  wind, 
And  joys  to  leave  the  fearful  coast  behind.* 

We  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Wright  another  legend  of 


*  •  This  legendary  tale  may  be  fourd  more  at  length  id  Plutarch's  treatise, 
De  Defect  u  Oraculorum.  I  have  interwoven  it  here,  as  being  the  only  remark- 
*We  nieulion  of  this  little  island  which  1  have  been  able  to  discover.  This  pa«- 
tag«i8  also  alluded  to  by  Milton,  in  his  hymn  on  the  Nativity  : 

*  The  lonely  mountains  o'er. 

And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  load  Ument.* 
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more  modein superstition, relating  to  t!»e coast  of  Cephalonia, 
wiiicU  is  suscepiibie  of  great  poetical  ornament  and  pictu- 
resque description.  He  will  find  it  in  that  part  of  tiie  chro- 
nicles oi  Froissart  whele  the  honest  historian  is  relating  the 
return  oi  the  French  nobles  set  at  liberty  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Nicopolis,  very  near  the  conclusion  of  liis  work. 

The  view  of  Fargn,  a  small  town  on  the  continenlai  coast, 
gives  occasion  to  another  historical  digression  concerning 
the  wars  maintained  by  the  Sulliotes  (the  Greek  mountaineers 
of  that  neighbourhood)  against  the  Pacha  of  Joannina,  in 
the  account  of  which  stronger  traces  are  to  be  observed  of 
the  old  spirit  of  Grecian  liberty  than  in  any  other  enterprise 
or  atchievement  of  the  modern  descendants  of  that  degraded 
nation.  We  may  readily  imagine  that  neither  Actium  nor 
Leucale  would  be  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  that  Theachia 
(ihe  Ithaca  of  old)  would  awaken  sentiments  corresponding 
with  the  name  of  its  hero.  But  the  beautiful  prospect  of 
the  port  of  Zante  inspires  strains  of  more  genuine   poetry. — 

'  Welcome,  Zacyiuhus,  welcome  are  thy  shades, 
Thy  vine-clad  hills,  and  deep  scquester'd  glades! 
Soft  aie  the  gales  that  o'er  thy  bosom  stray, 
And  mild  the  beams  that  on  thy  mountains  play. 
What  though  no  spreading  oak  or  lofty  plane* 
Here  mark  the  honors  of  ihe  sylvyii  reign, 
Wiih  rapture  we  survey  thy  humbler  groves, 
Still  bending  as  ihe  changeful  zephyr' moves. 
By  Acroteria's  steep  we  pass  along, 
Whose  echoing  cliffs  r.  peat  the  boatman's  song  ; 
Then  to  Duv  destiH'd  station  bear  away, 
And  moor  our  vessel  in  the  shelter'd  bay. 

*  Sure  'tis  enclnantment  bids  the  prospect  rise, 
Like  some  bright  fairy  vision  to  my  eyes  :t 
On  every  side  what  varied  beauty  rhsirms! 
Here  ihe  throng'd  city  spreads  her  crescent  arms; 
To  her  white  bosOm  woos  the  swelling  tide, 
And  rises  on  the  mountain's  shelvy  side  ; 


*  *  VXnffftrat  is  an  f  pithet  no  longer  applicable  to  the  isle  of  Zante,  which 
though  gia.  e(i  wiih  panatioii?  of  olive,  produces  uo  sort  of  timber,  or  even  a 
tbicktt  except  the  oleas»er  giove  on  Scope,  and  a  small  copse  of  pollards  and 
brushwi;od  ij  ar  tlie  po  nt  of  Basilico. ' 

*  +  h  is  difficult  to  convpy  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beautiful  effect  produced 
by  the  first  sight- of  this  chaiming  bay,  ^Thic;h  would  furnish  a  most  interesting 
subject  or  the  pencil.  I  have  f.tquently  heard  it  admired  as  a  miniature  re- 
presentation of  the  bay  of  Naples;  with  the  difference  that  the  mountain  of 
Scopo,  the  humble  representative  of  Vesuvius,  rises  on  the  left  instead  ef  the 
right.     Of  the  similarity  I  am  unable  to  judge,  as  1  have  never  visited  Naples.* 
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Around  whose  brow  in  ruinM  grandeur  frown 
'I'he  ho«ry  honours  of  h:s  rural  crown,* 
As  proudly  conscious  of  the  glorious  day 
When  Dion  marshall'd  here  hissTriaii  array, 
With  patriot  ardour  fired  his  dauntless  band, 
And  le(i  ihem  forth  to  free  his  native  land. 

'   Where  to  the  right  extends  the  level  shore. 
And  rippling  surges  break  with  fainter  roar, 
From  yonder  turret  through  the  yielding  air, 
'i'he  echoing  bell  sends  forth  the  call  of  prayer. 
Hail  to  the  sacred  spot,  +  whose  bosom  gave, 
Immortal  TuUy, thine  inglorious  grave! 
Yet  why  ini^ionous?  Though  no  mortal  giiest 
Sigh'd  o'er  ihy  turf,  or  bade  thine  ashes  rest, 
While  undisiinguish'd  here  thy  relics  slept, 
Beside  thine  humble  grave  the  muses  wept; 
In  heavenly  strains  thy  hallowM  requiem  sung, 
And  o'er  thy  tomb  the  votive  chriplet  flung  ; 
By  fancy  wreaih'd,  with  flowers  of  brightest  hue, 
Yet  freshly  glistening  with  Castalian  dew, 
And  mingled  ivy-buds  in  clusters  brown, 
And  virtue's  palm,  and  wisdom's  olive-crown. 
4t     «     «     »     «     « 

An  exile  thus  from  scenes  of  youthful  joy, 

What  solace  shall  my  lingering  hours  employ? 

Fair  queen  of  wisdom}  let  thy  spirit  quell 

The  anxious  thoughts  that  in  my  bosom  swell. 

The  paths  of  science  teach  me  to  explore. 

And  oft  revolve  the  page  of  classic  lore  ! 

And  thou  bright  fancy !  wilt  thou  sometimes  deign 

To  guiiie  my  wanderings  and  inspire  my  strain, 

As  oft  1  rove,  in  wildly-pi^nsive  mood, 

Beside  the  margin  of  the  restless  flood, 

Or  idly  seek  with  some  incondite  lay 

To  cheer  the  irksome  solitary  day  ? 

•  Led  by  thine  hand  beside  yon  rustic  seat, 
Where  tangled  olives  form  a  cool  retreat, 
Through  the  green  shade  where  evening  breezes  play» 
Oil  have  I  linger'd  at  the  close  of  day. 


'  *  The  castle  of  Zante,  now  in  ruins.  The  undoubted  site  of  the  ancient 
Zacyntlius,  where  Dion  reviewed  his  trjops  previous  to  his  successful  attack 
upon  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.' 

*  f  Remondini,  a  Catliolic  bishop  of  Zante,  who  published  a  brief  account  of 
this  island  in  Latin,  atwut  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  relates,  that  in 
diggina:  for  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  church  A.D.  1550,  a  stone  was  discovered 
with  the  following  inscnption.M.T.ClCERO-HAVE-ETTU-TERTiA-ANTONIA: 
^neath  were  found  two  urns,  the  larger  ( f  wiiich,  containing  ashes,  was  inscribed 
at  the  boitom  with  the  words  MAR.*TLLL.  CIC.  in  a  circle  ^  the  other  wai 
a  lachrymatory. — If  this  btory  should  be  considered  as  somewhat  apocryphal,  H 
4oe8  not  appear  to  me  to  exceed  the  limits  of  poetical  licence.' 
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To  mark  the  lengthening  shadows  as  they  fell 
An«l  listen  to  the  co!j\enl's  vesper  bell.  ^ 

There,  while  mine  eye  the  cultured  plain  surveys, 
And  oVr  the  wide  expanse  of  waters  strays, 
I  feel,  as  nature  slowly  sinks  to  rest, 
A  charm  resislle^s  soothe  my  anxious  breast. 
I  love  to  mark  the  sun's  descending  beam 
Cast  oVr  the  western  hills  its  parting  gleam  ; 
And  watch  the  varied  tints  ot  doubtful  light, 
By  soft  gradations  meltini?  from  the  sight. 

'  Fast  spreads  the  gloom  ;  no  longer  lo  the  view 
The  waving  olive  shilts  its  varying  hue; 
The  orange  and  her  pal«r  sister  fade, 
Invr)|v'd  alike,  in  undistins);uish'd  shade  ; 
Sweet  are  their  od  urs  sliil,  but  dmily  seen 
Their  mingled  frui's  and  fli»wers  and  vivid  green. 
Alone  unchanged  the  cypress  yot  remains. 
And  still  her  coli'Ur  as  her  hirm  retain>. 

*  Now,  gently  stealing  on  the  yielding  sense, 
Soft  breathing  gales  their  gather'd  sv\eets  dispense^ 
From  thousand  aromatic  plants,  thai  grow 
\  In  wild  luxuriance  on  the  mountain's  brow  ; 

From  cultured  fields,  where  blooms  the  early  vinCj 
And  embryo  blossoms  swell  with  future  wine; 
But  chiefly  thence,  where,  clad  in  vernal  bloom, 
The  grape  of  Corinth  sheds  its  rich  perfume. 
Still  is  the  landscape  ;  nature  sleeps  around  ; 
All  motion  dead,  and  husb'd  is  every  sound  ; 
Save  where  the  unyoked  heifer  roams  at  large. 
Or  the  rude  goatherd  tends  his  wand*ring  charge  ; 
And,  as  their  bleatings  fainily^  strike  my  ear, 
In  mingled  notes  the  herdsman's  strain  I  hear, 
Listening  his  carol,  as  in  uncouth  rhymes 
He  sings*  the  warlike  deeds  of  other  limes  ; 
Or  wildly  modulates  to  simple  lays 
His  reedf the  Doric  reed  of  anticnt  dayi. 


*  *  The  wiodern  Greeks  retain  a  variety  of  traditional  stories  which  they  de- 
rive from  classical  antiquity.  ♦  *  I  once  observed  a  circle  of  Albanian  sol- 
diers listening  with  great  attention  to  a  story  recited  to  them  by  a  boy  in  the  most 
animated  manner.  'Ihey  seemed  equally  interesteti  in  and  d<  lighted  by  the  nar- 
rative, which  excited  from  t]j>em  loud  and  repeated  bursts  of  laughter :  I  heartily 
regretted  that  my  ignorance  of  the  modern  Greek,  prevented  me  from  participat- 
ing their  enjoyment  j  especially  as  I  could  distinguish  that  the  hero  of  the  tale 
was  Achilles,  or,  as  the  moderns  proaoiftice  his  name  ACbileus.'  This,  however, 
is  not  only  the  modern  pronunciation.  Does  not  Mr.  Wright  remember  the  first 
▼erseof  the  Iliad? 

*  +  The  rustic  flutes  still  in  use  among  the  peasants  of  Zantc,  are  of  two  sorts. 
The  one,  to  which  I  allude  in  this  place,  is  a  simple  joiat  of  the  large  reed  which 
growi  commonly  in  those  iilandp,— &c,  &c.* 
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*  At  this  still  hour,  when  peace  and  silence  reign, 
Remembrance,  wakes  tne  sadly  pleasing  strain 

Oi  former  jo)  5 ;  and  fancy  loves  to  stray 
O'.r  iccts  and  distant  shores,  a  trackless  way  ! 
With  tears  unbidden  swells  my  pensive  eye, 
A 'id  bends  its  eager  gaze  on  vacancy  ; 
Or,  darting  upwards  through  the  fields  of  light, 
Explores  iiie  starry  rulers  of  the  night ; 
And  vniidy  seeks  among  their  radiant  band, 
To  fix  the  zenith  of  my  native  land.' 

With  great  regret  we  must  now  leave  Mr.  Wright  to  pur- 
sue his  voyage  unaitendec)  to  its  termination,  and  quit  the 
enchanting  scenesof  lonia  for  the  less  agreeable  tasks  which 
our  dutv  imposes  on  us.  The  long  extracts  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  refuse  ourselves  tlie  gratification  of  making, 
will  sufficiently  confirm  our  impression  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  poem  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  close  the  volume  without  cit- 
ing one  more  witness  to  the  truth  of  our  opinion,  in  the  notei 
of  niournful  pride  with  which  the  poet  is  led  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  scenes  of  departed  grandeur  to  a  predic- 
tion of  the  certain,  but  we  hope  far  distant  downfallof  hii 
native  country. 

*  Where  Previsa  extends  her  small  domain, 
And  boasts  her  freedom  Irora  the  tyrant's  chain, 
Awhile  we  lest;  antl,  greeting  with  a  sigh 
The  last  remains  of  Grecian  liberty. 
Anticipate  the  sure-revolving  hour 

When  thou,  fair  island-queen!  reft  of  thy  power 

(That  pt)wer  wh  ch  Vengeance  on  the  oppressor  hurl'd, 

And  spread  its  aegis  o'er  a  trembling  world) 

Must  prostrate  lie ;  and  kindred  souls  shall  pay 

A  kindred  homage  to  thy  setting  ray. 

For  in  that  hour — Oh,  distant  be  its  date! — 

When  ihou,  like  Greece,  must  own  the  power  of  fate. 

Thy  name  in  glory's  annals  shall  be  found 

With, arts  and  arms,  and  free-born  virtues  crown'd  J 

And  while  pure  honour's  unpolluted  flame 

Beyond  her  praise  shall  consecrate  thy  fame, 

A  brighter  track  thiL  evening  sun  shall  fire, 

Nor  sink  in  night  till  time  itself  expire.* 


Art.  111. — The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  applied  to  the 
Criticism  and  I llmt ration  of  the  ^ew  Testament,  by  T,  F* 
Middleton,  A.M.  pp.  700.   14<.     Cadell. 

THIS  is  AQ  elaborate  performance  oa  a  lubject  of  late 
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much  discussed,  and  still  in  n\?ed  of  farther  disrufsion.  The 
author  displays  habits  of  patient  investigation,  and  acute 
thinking,  vvitli  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  authors  of 
Greece.  The  theory  he  labours  to  establish  is  new,  but,  it 
appears  to  us  unsupportable,  contradictory,  and  even  ab- 
surd. Dr.  Middleton  was  abundantly  qualified  by  nature 
and  learning  to  settle  the  much  disputed  mraning  of  the 
Greek  article  ;  but  he  has  brought  to  the  task  a  mind  per- 
plexed and  enfeebled  by  a  religious  system.  The  work 
seems  the  unnatural  offspring  of  a  preconceived  theology, 
united  with  learning;  which,  therefore,  exhibitfr  throughout 
the  opposite  characters  of  both  ils  parents,  obscurity  and 
prolixity  in  style  and  sentiment,  taste  embellishing  error, 
judgment  biassed  by  passion,  a  high  confidence  in  hjmself, 
and  those  who  agree  with  him,  and  an  unjustifiable  severity 
towards  more  liberal  enquirers.  The  work  is  divided  into 
two  parts;  in  the  first  lie  jays  down  his  theory,  which  he  illus- 
trates by  a  profusion  of  examples  from  various  auiliors  ;  in 
the  second  he  examines  the  N.  I',  and  endeavours  to  explain 
those  instances  in  which  the  article  appears  to  have  no  mean- 
ing, or  an  obscure  uncertain  meaning. 

There  is  no  profit  in  analysing  absurdity  and  error  ;  we 
shall  not,  therefore,  follow  our  author  tiirougli  all  ihe  sub- 
ordinate parts  of  his  system.  Our  plan  is  to  examine  and 
expose  ils  lundamental  and  most  essential  principles,  then 
to  explain  the  real  signification  of  the  Greek  aiticle,  and 
finally  to  shew  that  this  explanation  is  capable  of  solving 
every  difficulty,  whether  it  occur  in  the  JN.T.  or  in  profane 
authors.     . 

*  The  Greek  article,'  says  Dr.  M.  p,  7,  *  is  the  pronoun  rela- 
tive 0,  so  employed  that  its  relation  is  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
obscure  ;  which  relation  therefore,  is  explained  in  home  ndjunct 
annexed  to  the  article  by  the  participle  of  existence  expressed  or 
understood.  Hence  the  article  may  be  considered  as  the  suhjtci,  and 
its  a<ijunctas  the  predicate  of  a  proposition  differing  from  ordinary 
propositions  only  as  assumption  differs  from  assertion  ;  for  this  is 
the  only  difference  between  the  verb  and  the  participle;  between 
(f/  and  tov/ 

Without  stopping  to  shew  that  tnis  account  of  the  article 
is  destitute  of  that  precision  and  perspicuity,  which  should 
ever  characterize  a  just  definition,  we  maintain  that  the 
premises  here  laid  down  are  palpably  erroneous;  and  that 
the  conclusion  is  contradictory  and  even  absurd. 

In  the  first  place  we  ask,  what  evidence  has  Dr.  M.  for 
asserting  that  the  article  is  the  same  with  the  relative  pro- 
nouD  ?  His  argument^   ti:e  illustration  of  which  occupiei 
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many  pages,  i<?  briefly  ihe  following.  '  The  article  is  used  as 
a  pronou'ii  in  Homer;  it  is,  ihererore,  in  its  nature  a  pro- 
noun, and  being  a  pronoun  in  this  early  writer,  it  is  a  pro- 
noun in  ail  oilier  subsequent  writers. 

Now  this  armjtnent,so  far  from  being  conclusive  is  refuted 
by  the  very  first  instance  in  which  Homer  uses  the  article. 
*0  yap  ^acriMix^^^^'^i- — This  article  indeed  maybe  rendered 
by  the  personal  or  relative  pronoun  ;  lor  '  he  being  an- 
gry with  ilie  king,  or  who  being  angry  with  the  king/  But 
does  it  follow,  that  because  o  may  be  sometimes  rendered 
in  our  toncjue  bv  he,  or  who,  that  it  is  in  its  nature  the  same 
with  those  pronouns  ?  Far  from  it.  By  so  rendering  it  we 
make  the  idiom  of  the  original  bend  to  that  of  our  own  tongue, 
which,  if  preserved  would  be  thus.  *  For  that  being  angry 
with  the  king,'  namely,  that  person,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause.  And  this  is  the  idiom 
of  the  orii>jinal  in  every  instance  where  the  article  may  be 
rendered  m  Enghsli  bv  Ae,  or  who.  The  proper  conclusioa 
then  is,  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  article  is  really  a  defini- 
tive, serving  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  discourse,  a  nanie  obviously  understood,  or  expressed 
in  the  preceding  clause. 

When  tlie  omission  would  render  it  doubtful  what  noun 
the  writer  intended  to  define,  the  invariable  rule  is  to  insert  it 
after  the  article  ;  thus,  wj  2(par\  t^'^uazv  5*  o  ytpajv,  '  he  thus 
spoke,  but  that  old  man  feared.'  The  speaker  was  Agamem- 
non, who  is  therefore  the  implied  nominative  to  s^aro,  who 
is  also  the  agent  to  whom  the  reader  would  refer  the  article 
in  the  next  clause,  if  the  noun  ys^m  were  not  inserted  after 
it :  and  the  insertion  shews  that  the  person  who  felt  fear  was 
not  he  who  spoke,  but  that  sage  to  whom  Agamemnon  had 
spoken.  There  is,  therefore,  no  foundation  for  saying  that 
Homer  uses  the  article  as  a' pronoun,  and  consequently  none 
for  saying  that  it  is  so  used  in  subsequent  writers.  Dr.  M. 
may  be  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  but  he  betrays  an  un- 
fortunate want  of  acquaintance  with  the  general  principles 
of  language;  and  the. prejudices  of  education  operating  in 
the  absence  of  this  philosophical  knowledge,  is  the  real 
cause  which  induced  our  author  to  offer  the  present  chime- 
rical system  to  the  public.  We  recognize  in  Dr.  Middleton 
not  the  enlightened  critic,  but  the  technical  grammarian, 
who  is  governed  in  his  enquiries  only  by  the  minute  analo- 
gies of  his  own  language  ;  and  who  hurries  himself  and  his 
readers  into  general  conclusions  respecting  the  idioms  of  a 
foreign  tongue  merely  through  the  medium  of  those  associa- 
tions, which  he  had  passively,  without  any  exertion  of  his 
understanding,  learnt  in  the  school  or  the  nursery.  An  Eng* 
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lish  pedagogue  of  narrow  views  calls  that  a  relative,  when 
it  points  to  aprecedins:  noun,  but  supposes  it  to  change  its 
nature  and  become  a  demomtrative^viheti  followed  by  its  ad- 
junct, and  again  to  become  a  conjunction,  when  it  defines 
the  whole  subjoined  sentence  ;  with  the  same  narrow  views 
has  our  author  pronounced  the  Greek  article  to  be  a  pro- 
noun, because  it  may  be  sometimes  represented  by  a  pro- 
noun in  his  mother's  tongue. 

But  though  the  author  had  established  the  justness  of  his 
premises,  his  conclusion  would,  we  maintain,  still  be  absurd 
and  contradictory.  *  Hence  the  article  ma}^  be  considered 
as  l[\e  subject  and  its  adjunct  as  the  predicate  of  a  proposi- 
tion.* We  know  things  only  through  the  medium  of  their 
qualities,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  subjects  on\y  so  far  as 
they  arc  modified  or  defined  by  their  predicates.  If  this 
doctrine  be  true,  the  article,  being  the  subject  of  a  propo- 
sition, is  the  farthest  possible  from  the  nature  of  a  definitive  ; 
and  the  noun  following,  liitherto  supposed  to  be  defined  by 
it  is  but  a  predicate,  whose  use  in  reality  is  ti>  limit  the  arti- 
cle. Of  this  conclusion  Dr.  M.  seems  to  have  been  aware; 
and  he  talks  in  the  progress  of  his  work,  (seep.  104,)  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  defined  noun,  defining  the  arti- 
cle. This  theory  reverses  the  notions  which  all  learned  men 
without  exception  have  entertained  on  this  subject  ;  and  the 
public  will  be  deficient  in  gratitude,  if  they  do  not  acknow- 
ledge their  obligation  to  this  writer  for  his  important  disco- 
Tery.  Surely  an  author  should  have  good  reason  on  his  side, 
before  he  presumed  diametrically  to  oppose  the  undivided 
judgment  of  the  wise  in  all  ages  and  countries.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  we  venture  to  atfirm,  that  the  learned  doctor 
has  deviated  from  the  general  opinion^  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  evidence  of  truth. 

If  we  were  logically  to  ana/yse  the  proposition,  oBeog  tri 
myaOo^,  we  should  say  that  o  ^tos  is  the  subject,  and  ayaOoi  the 
quality  predicated  of  him.  Bui  the  doctrine  we  are  consi- 
dering reverses  this  fundamental  principle  in  logic,  making 
«  the  subject,  and  Stof,  which  it  defines,  the  predicate ;  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  unless,  indeed,  the  subject  of  an  express 
preposition  may  at  the  same  time  be  the  predicate  of  an  as- 
sumptive one.  What  then  must  we  think  of  a  theory,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  which  directly  contradicts,  or 
greatly  perplexes  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  the  human 
understanding  ?  ^ 

Towards  the  close  of  this  analysis  we  shall  more  particular- 
ly examine  the  leading  positions  of  our  author.  We  proceed 
at  present  to  consider  a  few  instances  in  which  he  applies  his 
theory  to  the  New  Testament.     In  the  last  chapter  of  the 
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first  part  he  answers  the  objections  that  might  be  made  to  the 
Vight  use  of  the  article  by  the  sacred  writers;  and  we  quote 
with  pleasure  the  following  passage  to  shew  to  what  elegance 
of  language  and  justness  oi  sentiment  our  author  Was  capable 
of  rising,  when  he  traversed  the  plain  and  solid  ground  of 
truth. 

*  It  is  nf»t  true.  p.  19^,  however  prevalent  may  be  the  opinion, 
that  the  uses  ol  the  Greek  article  do,  for  the  most  part,  deserve  to 
be  considered  as  minuticE  ;  unless  it  be  deemed  minute  in  writing  to 
adhere  to  the  ordinary  con'struction  of  the  language,  and  to  em- 
ploy in  nouns  the  case,  and  in  verbs  the  mood  and  tense  which  the 
writer's  meaning  require.  That  there  are  indeed  minutiae  in  all 
idioms,  at  least  in  all  polished  ones,  will  be  readily  conceded.  Of 
this  class  in  Greek  is  the  Attic  use  of  many  of  the  particles  ;  which, 
without  being  indispensable  to  the  sense,  contribute  to  mark  the 
feelings  of  the  speaker,  and  the  latent  operations  of  his  mind;  as 
doubt,  conviction,  limitation,  concession,  earnestness.  They  con- 
duce, therefore,  to  elegance:  they  belong  to  the  colouring  of  dis- 
course :  ibeygive  it  richness  and  effect  :  and  it  is  to  the  very  fre- 
quent use  of  them  in  Plato,  that  we  may  impute  in  great  measure, 
the  spirit  and  vivacity,  which  enable  his  writings,  as  conversatioa 
pieces,  to  defy  all  competition.  Now  in  this  particular  the  sacred 
penmen  differ  from  the  philosophers  and  orators  of  Athens:  the 
former  introduce  the  particles  more  sparingly  ;  not  so  frequently  iu 
combination,  and  sometimes  in  a  manner  which  the  classical  prac- 
tice will  hardly  justify,  i  But  this  cannot  excite  surprise:  had 
the  style  of  St.  John's  gospel  ditl'ered  not  even  in  minutiae  from 
that  of  Plato,  the  authenticity  of  such  a  writing  could  not  easily  b« 
credited.' 

Mr.  Jones  in  his  Greek  Grammar,  p. 97.  second  edition, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  article,  which  from  its 
simplicity  and  the  extent  of  its  application  seems  worthy  of 
atlentioa. 

*  The  article  •  defines  an  individual  in  opposition  to  other  indi- 
viduals ;  or  considering  classes,  species,  kinds,  as  so  many  indi*. 
viduals  defines  these  in  opposition  to  other  classes,  species,  kinds.* 
The  same  writer  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  four  Gospels  further  adds 
on  this  subject.  '  Of  the  article  ©  and  the  relatives,  the  original 
appears  to  have  been  the  Hebrew  article  n,  which  probably  was 
sounded  ho  or  hu^  and  which  is  but  an  abbreviation  of  kh  ha.  Now 
theui-eofthis  last  consists  in  directing  the  attention  to  an  object, and 
answers  to  en  or  ecce  in  Latin,  And  as  the  necessary  consequence 
of  looking  upon  a  thing  is  to  see  it  as  distinguished  from  other  things  ; 
hence  n  in  Hebrew  or  oin  Greek,  from  signifying  to  see  came  to 
signify  an  effect  of  sight,  namely  the  distinction  or  opposition  whicti 
the  thing  seen  has  to  other  things  which  may  be  related  to  it.' 

This  appears  to  us  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  article  ; 
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and  we  dare  assert  that  there  is  not  a  passage  in  any  Greek 
author,  however  perplexing  to  the  critics,  which  may  not 
hence  receive  an  easy  explanation.  The  ideas  of  Grotius, 
Markland,  Wakefield,  Michaelis,  and  of  others  who  have 
commented  on  the  N.T.  are,  respecting  the  article,  equally 
confused  and  mistaken,  though  not  equally  absurd  with 
thoseof  Mr.  Middleton  :  and  it  must  appear  a  matter  of 
some  curiosity  and  considerable  importance  to  place  its  force 
and  meaning  in  a  just  point  of  light. 

John  ii.  25.  '  Jesus  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of 
man,  mt^i  tcu  avO^wTrov:  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man,  bv  rat 
av6^u7ra.'  To  one  who  does  not  understand  the  real  use  ot 
the  article,  it  appears  in  this  place  not  only  to  liave  no  mean- 
ing, but  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  drift  of  the  passage.  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Wakefield  maintains  that  its  use  is  liere  inex- 
plicable, and  supposes  the  text  to  have  been  somehow  cor- 
rupted. Dr.  M.  who  has  taken  frequent  0(;ca$ions  to  ar- 
raign this  great  critic,  has  passed  over  in  silence  this  fine  op- 
portunity of  triumphing  over  him,  a  sure  proof  that  his  theo- 
ry did  not  enable  him  to  solve  the  difficulty.  It  has,  how- 
ever, in  this  place  a  generic  sense,  as  it  marks,  not  any 
known  individual,  but  mankind  in  opposition  to  God.  The 
ideas  of  the  writer,  when  drawn  out  to  their  full  extent  are 
these;  '  though  mankind  needed  the  information  which  Je- 
sus came  to  communicate  respecting  God,  he  did  not  on  his 
part  need  the  information  of  any  respecting  what  was  in 
man.' 

John  i.  4.  '  And  the  life  was  the  light  of  man,  rmav^bi'xm' 
literally,  of  the  human  race.  Here  also  the  use  of  the  arti- 
cle is  generic,  its  object  being  to  distinguish  mankind  as  mo- 
ral agents  capable  of  embracing  the  gospel,  in  opposition  to 
irrational  animals  who  are  benefited  only  by  the  light  of  the 
sun.  As  though  the  evangelist  had  said  ;  *  The  light  of  the 
gospel  is  the  light  of  man,  as  rational  beings,  while  the  light 
of  the  body  is  a  light  which  they  enjoy  in  common  with  other 
animals.'  Dr.  M.  is  silent  also  upon  this  passage.  Is'ew- 
come,  with  other  critics  of  the  same  school,  would  pronounce 
the  article  in  this  place  to  be  altogether  without  meaning. 

Mat.  X.  17.  *  Beware  of  men,  aTfo  tuv  ov^uiTrm*  Mark- 
land  supposes  that  av5f««rcov  with  the  article  here  means  the 
Jtws.  Dr.  M.  justly  rejects  the  supposition,  and  adds  that 
avQ^uTToi  takes  the  article,  when  no  particular  men  are  meant. 
It  IS  true  the  article  does  not  here  designate  any  set  of  men  in 
opposition  to  others,  but  the  human  kind  in  contradistinc- 
tions to  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  context.  Jesus  had 
just  told  his  disciples  that  he  sent  them  forth  as  lambsin  the 
midst  of  tto/rei  :  and  by   the  insertion  of  the  article  before 
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ftv5^ft)9rwv,  he  insinuates   that  the  wolves  against  which  they, 
ouglit  to  be  on  their  guard,  were  their  own  race.     *  f3ewarc 
of  your  own  kind,  who,  while  they  ought  to  have  a   fellow 
feeling  for  you,  and  to  be  grateful  for  the  benefityou  offer  to 
their  acceptance,  will  evince  the  fury  o^  wild  beasts   in   tear-  . 
ing  you  to  pieces/ 

John  iii.  10.  '  Art  thou  a  teacher  of  Isr^iel  ?  6^i^cz(rxoc>.o;,  the 
teacher,  Campbell  observes  that  the  article  here  is  remark- 
able ;   and  Dr.  M.  adds^ 

*  To  determine  the  precise  meaning  of  thp  appellation  is  a  task* 
which,  I  believe,  tio  commentator  pretends  to  have  accomplished* 
1  have  only  conjecture  to  offer  ;  but  even  this  may  be  tolerated, 
when  nothing  certain  is  known,  and  when  even  conjecture  has 
scarcely  been  attempted.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  Jews  gave 
their  doctors  high  and  sounding  names  ;  in  the  same  manner  probiibly 
as  amongthe  schoolmen  in  the  middle  ages, one  was  called  the.  angelic 
doctor,  another  the  admirable,  and  a  third  the  irrefragable.  Might 
not  then  Nicodemus  have  been  styled  by  his  followers  o  S/Sa!7>caAoy  Toy 
la-^xY,^  ?  On  thissupposition  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  our 
Saviour  should  have  taken  an  occasion  to  reprove  the  folly  of  those 
who  had  conferred  the  appellation,  and  the  vanity  of  him  who   had 

accepted  it. Besides  the  reproof  is  more   severe   in  the   present 

form  of  expression  ;  since  it  seems  to  signify  not  only  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Nicodemus  distinguished  him  by  this  appellatipu,  but  also 
that  he  thought  himself  not  altogether  unworthy  of  it/ 

This  conjecture,  however  specious  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary. It  even  blunts  the  fine  and  delicate  edge  with  which 
our  Lord  has  pointed  his  langua;?e.  It  was  certainly  his  in- 
tention to  expose  the  vain  pretensions  of  a  Jewish  doctor  in 
the  person  of  Nicodemus,  and  this  he  hasdone  by  prefixing 
the  article  to  his  title,  and  rendering  it  thereby  specific  and 
promin^t ;  literally  thus,  '  Art  thou  one  that  is  a  teacher  of 
Israel,  or  dost  tiiou  sustain  that  character^  and  remain  igno- 
rant of  these  things.'  Our  Lord,  then,  does  not  censure  Ni- 
codemus for  arrogating  the  exclusive  appellation  of  teacher, 
but  for  sustaining  in  common  with  others  that  admired  cha- 
racter, while  he  and  they  continued  strangers  to  the  most 
obvious  and  necessary  truths.  According  to  Dr.  Middle- 
ton's  conjecture  the  reproof  falls  on  Nicodemus  personaUt/f 
which  assuredly  would  have  been  unworthy  of  Jesus,  and 
which  was  not  peculiarly  merited  by  the  Jewish  doctor: 
wherea.**  it  is  directed  against  the  whole  class  of  Jewish 
teachers  who  were  exceedingly  ignorant,  though  atthe  same 
time  they  gloried  in  the  most  splendid  reputation  for  know- 
ledge. 

Luke  xxii.  1 1.  *"  And  say  to  the  master  of  the  house,  the 
CaiT.  Rev..  Vol.   17.  August,  1809.  B  b 
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teacher.o  li^etaY.a'Ko^,  saith  unto  thee,  where  is  the  guest  cham- 
ber in  which  I  may  eat  the  passover  with  my  disciples. 
The  Saviour  in  giving  this  command  to  his  disciples,  was 
aware  that  if  they  put  the  question  in  their  own  name, 
they  could  hardly  expect  to  ensure  the  attention  of  the 
master.  He  therefore  commissions  them  to  put  it  in  tjie 
name  of  a  person  who,  sustaining  the  high  character  of  a 
teacher,  had  aright  to  putit*as  connected  with  the  discharge 
of  his  office.  Hence  o  ^i5«(7«aXoj,  means  in  this  place  also, 
not  some  individual  teacher,  or  their  teacher,  but  one  that 
was  vested  with  the  name  and  authority  of  a  teacher.  So 
far  is  Dr.  Middleton  from  discovering  the  genuine  force  of 
the  article  in  this  and  similar  places,  that  he  does  not  per- 
ceive its  propriety  and  beauty,  even  when  pointed  out  to  him. 
See  his  remark  on  this  verse. 

John  xviii.  15.  *  ^fow  Simon  Peter  and  another  disciple 
(6  a'hho;  (jLaQr^TTii,  literally  the  other  disciple)  were  following 
Jesus.'     On  this  verse  Dr.  M.  remarks, 

'  Grotius  says,  *  it  is  certain  that  in  these  as  well  as  in  other  writ- 
ings, the  article  is  frequently  redundant/  Schleusner  too  adduces 
some  other  instances  besides  the  present  in  proof  of  the  same  asser- 
tion :  in  the  principal,  however,  of  which  it  has  already  been  shewn, 
that  the  assertion  is  wholly  groundless ;  and  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  refuge  of  ignorance,  though  of  the  ignorance  oflearned  men  : 
1  am  indeeii  ready  to  confess  that  the  article  in  this  place  is  a  sub- 
ject of  some  difficulty,  of  greater  perhaps  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  N,  T.  :  yet  though  it  should  be  altogether  impossible  to  as- 
sign its  use  with  absolute  certainty,  it  is  surely  more  reasonable  to 
impute  this  obscurity  to  our  want  of  knowledge  than  to  attempt  to 
subvert  the  whole  analogy  of  language:  for  to  say  that  o  ccXXos  and 
tfXXor  may  be  used  indifferently,  is  an  assertion  which  is  contradicted 
by  experience  and  by  common  sense.* 

With  this  remark  we  feel  happy  to  agree,  though  from  the 
decisive  manner  in'which  our»author  speaks  of  the  above- 
mentioned  great  man,  we  might  expect  some  satisfaction  on 
the  passage  in  question  :  and  yet  all  we  can  gather  to  the 
purpose,  in  a  note  of  four  pages,  is  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph. 

*  This  phrase  obviously  implies  the  remaining  one  of  two  persons^ 
who  not  only  were  in  common  with  many  others  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  but  between  whom  some  closer  relations  might  be  recognized 
to  exist  :  and  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  Peter  and  John  stood  to- 
wards each  other  in  any  such  relation,  the  term  the  other  disciple 
might  not  unfitly  be  used,  immediately  after  the  mention  of  Peter 
to  designate  John  ;  especially  if,  from  any  cause  whatever,  John  was 
not  to  be  spoken  of  by  name.' 
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So  then  John  is  said  to  be  the  other  disciple  because  he 
was  a  friend  of  Peter,  and  because  there  might  be  some 
mysterious  reason  why  he  should  not  bespoken  of  by  name  ! 
Surely  we  had  better  say  with  Grotius  that  the  article  has 
here  no  meaning,than  to  assign  to  it  a  meaning  so  remote  and 
inappropriate.  If  the  writer  had  supposed  John  to  be  called 
the  disciple,  because  in  respect  to  his  master  he  was  the  most 
favoured  disciple,  there  would  have  been  some  speciousness, 
if  not  weight  in  the  supposition.  But  even  this  is  not  the 
idea,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  article  to  convey  ;  as  the 
intention  of  it  is  not  to  distinguish  tlie  other  that  entered, 
from  Peter  or  an}^  other  of  the  disciples,  but  to  bring  him 
forth  to  the  view  of  the  reader  as  one  that  was  a  disciple. 
And  the  clause  should  be  rendered  in  this  manner,  '  Simon 
Peter  and  another,  one  that  was  a  disciple,  followed  Jesus.' 
This  version  supposes  the  original  to  be  a7<XQgb(xa9yjrr]g,  and  not 
0  axhog  fjux9Yirrj5,  The  intention  of  tiie  evangelist  appears  evi- 
dent at  one  glance  to  a  person  who  understands  the  real 
force  of  the  Greek  article,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  assert  that 
he  should  have  so  written  the  clause,  or  that  his  words  have 
since  been  transposed.  It  was  of  importance  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  narrative  that  the  writer  should  have  been  aa 
eye-witness  o^  the  scene,  which  he  describes ;  and  this  he  in- 
timates by  holding  himself  forth  as  a  disciple,  that  is,  as  one 
who  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  transaction,  and  whose  of- 
fice it  was  to  record  and  attest  it. 

[To  he  co7itinued.'] 


Art.  IV. — The  Remains  of  Hesiod  the  Ascraan,   translated 
from  the    Greek  into   English  Verse,  with   a  preliminary 
Dissertation  and  Notes.      By   Charles   Abraham    Elton. 
Longman.  1809. 

MR.  Elton  worships  indifferently  the  goddesses  of  blank 
verse  and  rhyme,  two  powei;ful  and  rather  adverse  deities, 
whose  names,  if  tht-y  are  not  already  inserted  in  the  Theo- 
gony,  assuredly  deserve  a  place  there.  He  thinks  the  free- 
dom of  blank  verse  essential  to  the  Theogonia;  and  that  the 
couplet  may  be  employed  with  advantage  where  precepts 
are  to  be  impressed  and  sententious  maxims  rounded  and 
condensed,  as  in  the  Works  and  Days. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  these  opinions,  and 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  enquire  intq  the  success  of  his 
labours  in  these  very  different  styles  of  versification, 

Bb2 
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His  blank  verse  is  avowedly  formed  on  the  Miltonic  mo- 
del. The  Battle  of  the  Giants  affords  an  excellent  oppot- 
tanity  of  trying  our  author's  abilities  in  this  way  ;  and  there- 
fore we  subjoin  a  passage  which  we  deem  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  his  work. 

*  Nor  longer  then  did  Jove 
Curb  his  full  power  ;  but  instant  in  hii  soul 
There  grew  dilated  .strength,  and  it  was^ll'd 
With  his  omnipotence.     At  once  he  loos'd 
His  whole  of  might,  and  put  forth  all  the  god. 
The  vaulted  sky,  the  mount  01ympian,7?aM'(i 
With  his  continual  presence,  for  he  pass'd 
Incessant  forth,  and  scattered  fires  onfires. 
Hurled  from  his  hardy  grasp  the  hghtnings  flew 
Reiterated  swift ;  the  whirling  flash 
Cast  sacred  splendour,  and  the  thunderbolt 
Fell :  roar'd  around  the  nurture-yielding  earth 
In  conflagration,  far  on  every  side 
The  immensity  of  forests  crackling  blaz'd, 
Yea,  the  broad  earth  burn'd  red,  the  streams  that  mix 
With  ocean,  and  the  deserts  of  the  sea. 
Koundsiud  around  the  Titan  brood  of  earth 
RoU'd  the  hot  vapour,  on  its  fiery  surge^ 
The /25'W2(i  heat  air's  pure  expanse  divine, 
Suffus'd  :  the  radiance  keen  of  quivering  flame 
,     That  shot  from  wtithen  lightnings,  each  dim  orb 
Strong  though  they  were,  intolerable  smote 
And  scorch'd  their  blasted  vision.     Through  the  void 
Of  Erebus,  the  preternatural  glare 
Spread,  mingling  fire  with  darkness.     But  to  see 
VVith  human  eye,  and  hear  with  ear  of  man, 
Had  been,  as  if  midway  the  spacious  heaven, 
Hurling  with  earth,  shock'd — e'en  as  nether  earth 
Crash'd//ow  the  centre^  and  the  wreck  of  heaven 
Fell  ruining  from  high.     So  vast  the  din 
^Vhen  gods  encountering  gods,  the  clang  of  arms 
Commingled,  and  the  tumult  roaredfrom  heaven  ; 
Shrill  rush'd  the  hollow  winds,  and  rous*d  throughoUi 
A  shaking,  and  a  gathering  dark  of  dust, 
The  crush  of  thunders,  and  the  glare  of  flame^ 
The^crj/  darts  of  Jove  :  full  in  the  midst 
Of  either  host  they  swept  the  roaring  sound 
Of  tempest  y  and  the  shouting;  mingled  rose 
The  din  of  dreadful  battle.     There  stern  strength 
.   Put  forth  the  proof  of  prowess,  till  the  fight 
Declin'd  :  but  first  in  opposite  array 
Full  lon§  they  stood,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  war. 

Theog.  V.   908. 
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The  passages  in  italics  are  improvements  upon  the  origi- 
ii'dl,  not  altogether  in  the  taste  of  Milton,  who  if  he  had 
been  the  transIator,we  presume, would  not  have  added  where 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  retrenched,  nor 
have  mistaken  a  mock-scriptural  phraseology  for  true  sim- 
plicity of  diction.  The  original,  and  much  more  the  transla- 
tion, are  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  super-sublime  ;  and 
they  p/t  us  in  mind  of  the  hypertragical  verses  quoted  ia 
^onginus. 

Kai  KOCfjilvH  (T^MO-i  (/.xaiTov  (TsXar,  &C. 
Nvv  S'  »  Kex.pxyx  iru  to  ysvvxiov  (jliXos  ; 

I,et  them  the  cfiimney's  flashing  flames  repel. 

Could  but  these  eyes  one  lurking  wretch  arrest, 

I'd  whirl  aloft  one  streaming  curl  of  flame, 

And  inlo  embers  turn  his  crackling  dome, 

And  now  a  generous  song  have  I  not  sounded  ?     Smith. 

But  though  we  cannot  concede  to  this  author  the  palm 
for  having  successfully  imitated  Milton,  his  manner  having 
been  formed,  according  to  our  opinion,  in  a  certain  modern 
antique  school  of  poetry  ;  we  readily  admit  that  in  the  lines 
above  quoted,  he  has  shewn  that  he  possesses  the  power  of 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  original,  and  of  copying  big 
master's  hand  with  vivacity  and  truth.  This  power  he  has 
not  however  uniformly  exerted.  For  too  frequently  in  our 
progress  through  the  work,  we  were  offended  not  only  with 
redundancy  and  amp-ification,  but  with  the  interpolation  of 
new  thoughts  and  images  foisted  m  without  beauty,  and  ap- 
parently for  the  mere  purpose  of  eking  out  the  line.  A 
liberty  of  this  kind  niay  now  and  then  be  allowed  in  rhyme, 
but  it  is  inexcusable  in  blank  verse.  Upon  the  principle 
that  the  costume  and  style  of  ancient  times  should  be  pre- 
served, by  giving  fac  similes  in  English  of  the  compound 
epithets  which  abound  in  the  Greek  poets,  many  strange,un- 
couth  and  sesquipedal  phrases  are  admitted  which  our  lan- 
guage will  not  tolerate.  We  do  not  mean  to  contend  that 
the  principle  is  not  just,  but  that  some  limitation  is  needful 
in  the  practice.  *  Beauty-blooming,''  evil  joying,* '  beau- 
teous-ankled,"  mortal-slayer,'  '  many-scienced,'  *  lightning- 
sender,'  '  groan-scattering,'  are  bald  and  barbarous  versions 
of  the  several  elegant  expressions,  which  they  are  intended 
to  interpret.  An  indiscriminate  use  of  alliteration^  an  af- 
fectation of  obsrolete  and  hard  words,  ambiguity  and  incor- 
rectness, sameness  of  construction,  needless  inversions  in 
the  order,  arc  faults  of  not  very  rar«  occurrence.     They  are 
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however,  in  a  g^•eat  degree  compensated  by  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  care  and  attention  ;  the  fruit  of  which  has  been 
such  as  to  entitle  this  author  to  the  meed  of  no  inconsider- 
able praise.  To  prove  the  validity  of  this  claim  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  passage  already  quoted,  and  as  a  further  con- 
firmation adduce  two  others,  the  one  affording  a  specimen 
of  bis  rhyme,  and  the  other  taiien  from  the  Shield  of  Her- 
cules, now  first  translated  into  Engjish,  and  rendered  per- 
haps with  more  ease,  less  affectation,  and  fewer  faults  of 
every  kind  than  the  two  other  poems. 

*  But  they  who  never  from  the  right  have  stray'd 
Who  as  the  citizen  the  stranger  aid. 
They  and  their  cities  flourish  ;  genial  peace 
Dwells  in  their  borders  and  their  youth  increase. 
Nor  Jove,  whose  radiant  eyes  behold  afar, 
Hangs  forth  in  heaven  the  signs  of  grievous  war, 
l*or  scathe  nor  famine  on  the  righteous  prey ; 
Earth  foodfull  teems,  and  banquets  crown  the  day  ; 
Rich  wave  their  mountain  oaks;  the  topmost  tree 
The  rustling  acorn  fills,  its  trunk  the  murmuring  bee, 
BurthenM  with  fleece  their  panting  flocks  :  the  race 
Of  woman,  soft  reflects  the  father's  face  : 
Still  flourish  they,  nor  tempt  with  ships  the  main, 
The  fruits  of  earth  are  pourM  from  every  plain.' 

JVorks  and DaySj  h,  SOU 

But  next  arose 
A  well-tower'd  city,  by  seven  golden  gates 
Enclosed,  that  fitted  to  their  lintels  hung. 
There  men  in  dances  and  in  festive  joys 
Held  revelry.     Some  on  the  smooth-wheelM  car 
•A  virgin  bride  conducted  :  then  burst  forth 
Aloud  the  marriage  song;  and  far  and  wide 
Long  splendours  flash'd  from  many  a  quivering  torch 
Borne  in  the  hands  of  slaves.     Gay  blooming  girls 
Preceded,  and  the  dancers  follow'd  blithe: 
These,  with  shrill  pipe  indenting  the  soft  lip, 
Breath'd  melody,  while  broken  echoes  thrill'd 
Around  them  ;  to  the  lyre  with  flying  touch 
Those  led  the  love-enkindling  dance. 

A  group 
Of  youths  was  elsewhere  imag'd,  to  the  flute 
Disporting  :  some  in  dances  and  in  song, 
In  laughter  others.     To  the  minstrel's  flute 
Sopass'd  they  on  ;  and  the  whole  city  seem'd 
As  fill'd  with  pomps,   with  dances,  and  with  feasts.' 

Shield  of  Hercules,  L.  35l. 

The  Dissertation  on  the  Writings,  Life,  and  TEra  of  He* 
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siod, comprehends  a  disquisition  on  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  in  which  more  pains  than  necessary  are  taken  to 
confute  the  idle  opinion,  which  attributes  the  absolute  in- 
vention of  that  system  to  Homer  and  Hesiod. — With  regard 
to  the  life  and  writings  of  the  latter  poet,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  Mr.  Elton  should  find  the  means  of  transmut- 
ing uncertainty  into  certainty;  and  we  think  he  might 
have  omitted,  without  disadvantage  to  his  book,  the  quis- 
quiliaewith  which  he  has  stuffed  it  from  Fabricius,  Clericus, 
and  a  host  of  other  commentators. — By  one  party  Hesiod 
has  been  constituted  lord  of  the  manor  of  Parnassus,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Greek  poetry,  and  all  waifs  found  without 
an  owner  have  been  appropriated  to  him  :  by  another  he 
has  been  stripped  of  what  may  have  been  his  rightful  pro- 
perty. It  must  be  owned  that  the  poems,  which  bear  his 
name,  have  not  much  mutual  resemblance,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  real  proof  there  is  nothing  but  internal  evidence  that 
Seems  worthy  of  f^.ttenlion. — Contrary  to  the  usual  custom 
of  commentators  Mr.  Elton  seems  more  inclined  to  degrade 
than  to  elevate  the  character  of  his  author  both  as  a  poet 
and  a  man.  One  of  the  arguments  of  a  'Want  oF  the  patient 
equanimity  and  mildness  usually  attributed  to  the  Ascraean 
sage,  arises  from  his  manner  of  salutinghis  brother,  which 
is  seldom  by  any  other  term  than  VYjTris,  great  fool,  as  if  that, 
and  various  other. gentle  expressions,  for  example,  block- 
bead,  goose-cap,  dunderhead,  were  not  frequently  terms  of 
endearment.  We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Elton,  like  poor  old 
Lear,  does  not  know  the  difference  between  '  a  bitter  fool 
and  a  sweet  one.' 

In  his  view  of  the  argument  on  the  comparative  antiquity 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  we  meet  with  this  bold  and  unsup- 
ported assertion. 

*  Were  the  writings  of  Homer  exhibited  to  us  in  their  primitive 
form,  we  should  doubtless  perceive  the  traces  of  a  ruder  antiquity  : 
but  they  betray  evident  marks  of  revision  and  polish  ;  while  those 
of  Hesiod,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  remained  in  the  rude 
state  of  their  origmal  Formation  :  certainly  the  naked  and  unrefined 
simplicity  of  the  occasional  details,  exceeds  any  thing  of  a  similar 
nature  that  can  be  found  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.' — Dissert, 
p.  63.  ^ 

If  the  verses  of  Homer  have  been  thus  without  doubt  cor- 
rected, is  it  not  a  fair  inference  that  his  table,  characters,  ia 
short  every  partoFhis  work  betray  these  evident  marks  ofre^ 
tision  and  polish?— Now  we  think  but  few  have  had  strength 
to  draw  this  bow  :  and  we  never  heard  that  the  work  of 
any  great  artist  was  improved   by  the    touches  of  another 
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nand.  Tne  critics  have  labour-ed  with  much  assiduity  in 
the  revision  and  correction  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  utmost 
they  have  reached  mai/  have  been  tosomesyllabujal  improve- 
ments. We  suspect  that  Homer's  obligations  to  his  critics 
are  much  of  the  same  nature.  Moreover  we  can  see  no  rea- 
son for  concluding  that  their  ameliorating  hand,  if  so  dili- 
gently applied  in  one  case  should  have  been  totally  idle  in 
another:  there  are  diamonds  in  Hesiod  which  might  have 
repaid  them  the  labour  of  polishing. 

Though  we  do  not  agree  in  all  points  with  Mr,  Elton,  we 
mpist  acknowledge  that  his  dissertation  contains  many  sensi- 
hle  remarks,  indicates  some  reading,  and  a  mind  devoted  to 
the  object  of  its  labour. 

The  notes  contain  every  thing  a  man  would  desire,  and 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  generality  of  readers.  We 
should  have  recommended,  had  we  been  members  of  this 
author's  privy  council,  the  omission  of  all  those  passages,  in 
which  Cooke,  his  predecessor,  a  poor  buzzing  fly  at  best, 
is  broken  upon  the  wheel  with  all  the  solemn  forms  accom- 
panying the  execution  of  a  noble  criminal. 

'Subjoined  te  the  work  are  some  specimens  of  a  translation 
of  the  Georgics  of  Hesiod  by  George  Chapman,  who  also 
translated  Homer.  Dryden  tells  us  that  Waller  used  to  say 
he  never  could  read  it  without  incredible  transport.  Mr. 
Elton  ihus  characterises  it  : 

'  Tiiis  version  is  generally  faitljful  both  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  author.  Amidst  much  quaintness  of  style  and  ruggedness  of 
numbers,  we  meet  with  gleams  of  a  rich  expression,  and  with  a  grasp 
of  Unguagp,  which,  however  extravagantly  bold,  bears  the  stamp 
of  a  genuinepoet.' 

We  cannot  forbear  including  a  few  verses  of  this  old  Eng- 
lish strain  within  the  present  article,  though  we  are  aware 
that  it  has  already  attained  its  full  size. 

'  But  then  betake  thee  to  the  shade  that  lies 
In  shield  of  rocks;  drinke  Biblian  wine,  and  eate 
The  creamy  wafer :  gote's  milke,  that  the  teate 
Gives  newly  free  and  nurses  kids  no  more ; 
Flesh  of  bow-brousing  beeues,  that  neuer  bore, 
And  ten-ier  kids.  And  to  these  taste  black  wine, 
The  third  part  water,  of  ihe   crystaline. 
Still  flowing  fount,  that  feeds  a  streame  beneath 
And  sit  in  shades,  where  temperate  gales  may  breathe 
On  thy  opposed  cheeks. 
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Art.  V  .-^The    dormant  and  extinct  Baronage  of  England, 
^c.    Bt/  T.  C.  Banks,  Esq,     Vol  III. 

MR.  Banks,  it  should  seem,  has  been  called  to  accounl  by 
some  of  the  worshipful  brethren  oFthe  Herald's  Olfice  for  in- 
terfering with  what  they  deem  their  sole  prerogative,  of  em- 
blazoning the  lives  and  actions  of  British  peers.  How  far 
this  claim  of  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  can  be  made  out  and 
supported  upon  precedent,  we  shall  not  venture  to  enquire, 
but  leave  Mr.  Banks  to  his  own  resources  to  encounter  the 
ibrmidable  array  which  his  imprudence  has  mustered  against 
him  :  we  will  not  however  conceal  that  we  wish  well  to  his 
cause^  and  sincerely  hope  that  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  the  fangs  of  Green  Dragon, he  vvill  not  ultimately  he. 
nailed  by  his  remorseless  antagonists  to  the  arms  of  Rouge - 
croix. 

On  one  ground,  at  least,  he  will  stand  acquitted  even  in 
the  cooler  judgment  of  his  enemies,  from  all  suspicion  of  a 
design  to  invade  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  The 
most  exasperated  herald  must  confess,  with  something  of  a 
proud  internal  satisfaction,  that  undignified  truth  is  a  stran- 
ger to  his  exalted  profession  ;  and  he  will  when  the  ebullition 
of  a  temporary  rage  has  subsided,  learn  to  look  with  equal 
pity  and  contempt  on  the  labours  of  a  man  who  maintairis 
that  the  descent  of  the  son  of  Rollo  can  be  traced  no  higher 
than  to  a  tradesman  of  the  Kith  century"*  who  made  his  for- 
tune by  land  jobbing;  who  considers  as  doubtful  the  Gren- 
ville  lineage  tromthe  same  Norman  fountain  ;  f  who  refuses 
to  a  noble  lord  of  Pitt's  creation  the  evidence'  of  his  family 
name  in  support  of  his  title  to  antiquity  ;t  who  commends 
Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk  for  declining  the  honour  of  a  peerage, 
and  spares  not  his  ridicule  and  abuse  of  Pulteney,  Pitt,    and 


*  "  Hou-evcr  ancient  y?a//er//ig /teraWf  may  assert  this  family  to  be,  yet  it 
seems  that  George  RoUe,  the  first  person  who  settled  in  Devonshire,  was  only  a 
merchant  of  the  city  of  London,  and  on  the  Reformation  was  a  considerable  pur- 
chaser of  abbey  lands."  A  little  further  down,  we  meet  with  an  anecdote  so  very 
romaniic,  that  Mr.  Banks  most  prudently  introduces  it  with"  il  is  stated.'^ — The 
itatemc'l  in  short  is  this,  that  John  Rolle,  Esquire,  was  otfcred  an  earldom  by 
queen  Anne's  last  ministry,  but  refused  it. 

+  This  John,  according  "to  the  tradition  o^  flalUrivc,  heralds',  by  an  immediate 
succession  from  father  to  son,  from  Koberi  the  son  of  Rollo,  &c.  &c.  p,  58 

X  "  The  same  description  of  title  has,h()wever, lately  been  revived  in  the  person 
of  a  Mr.  Robert  Smith  j  but  whether,  by  ihe  most  remote  alliance  connected  with 
the  former  anoient  and  honourable  house  of  Smith,  lord  Carriigton,  we  will  not 
pretend  to  declare.  Since  the  time  of  James  and  Charles  I.  when  Lionel  Cran- 
field,  Baptist  Hicks,  and  Humble  Ward,  a  merchant,  meicer,  and  a  jeweller,  were 
ennobled,  there  is,  we  believe,  no  instance  of  any  one  who  has  actually  and  per- 
sonally been  engaged  in  business,  -attriining  the  honors  of  a  peerage,  till  the  pre- 
sent reigra."  r.  ^  55. 
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other  patriots,  who  have  at  various  times  compromised  their 
glory  by  accepting  it.  No— these  are  not  doctrines  suited 
to  the  courtly  quality  of  a  herald  :  and  it  rather  becomes  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  a  gentleman  so  littleinciined  to 
pronounce  panegyrics  on,  or  even  to  make  allowances  for, 
the  modern  peerage,  should  have  employed  his  abilities  on  a 
subject  where  his  spleen  and  indignation  are  excited  at 
every  step. 

This  third  and  concluding  volume  of  his  work  professes  to 
contain  '  An  account  of  those  peers  who  were  created  by 
charter  or  patent,  with  limitation  to  their  heirs,  or  issue 
male,  direct,  or  collateral.*  Here  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  of- 
ten  tread  on  tender  ground,  if  at  all  appreliensive  of  wound- 
ing the  pride  or  prejudice  of  existing  individuals  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  himself  informs  us  that  some  of  his  more  pru- 
dent friends  recommended  him  '  to  be  particularly  brief  in 
this  part  of  his  history/ — How  far  he  has  judged  it  proper 
lo  adopt  their  counsel,  may  be  guessed  by  a  reference  to  the 
number  of  pages  of  which  this  volume  consists,  and  may  be 
further  exemplified  in  many  more  instances  than  those  we 
have  already  noticed, in  which  he  has  given  the  full  bent  to 
Lis  contempt  for  tilled  vice  and  folly,  and  for  the  degene- 
racy of  antient  nobility.  In  these  respects,  indeed,  his  work 
may  be  considered  as  a  good  (though  somewhat  voluminous) 
commentary  on  the  eighth  satire  of  Juvenal. 

He  is  not  more  a  friend  to  ministers  or  prihces  than  to  the 
jleepy  descendants  of  great  families.  The  vulgar  coarseness 
of  the  following  animadversions  displeases  us  perhaps  more 
than  their  spirit. 

*  The  descent  of  this  noble  Lord  (Camelford)is  from  the  same 
ancestor  as  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Lord  Rivers  ;  wherefore  the 
reader  need  not  be  surprised  that  a  cousin  to  the  prime  minister  of 
the  country  should  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  the  realm  ; 
the  surprise  (if  any  may  be  excited,  that  such  a  man  as  Mr-  Thomas 
Pitt  should  at  all  be  advanced  to  any  dignity)  may  rather  be  that 
he  was  not  created  an  earl  or  a  marquis  instead  of  aw  humble  baron 
lord.  The  peculiar  merits,  services,  or  extraordinary  talents,  which 
recommended  him  to  this  mark  of  royal  favour,  history  does  not 
furnish,  &c.* 

In  mentioning  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he  presumes 
to  assert  that  *  the  lives  of  many  prmces,  do  not  in  every  re- 
spect always  surpass  those  of  private  men  :'  that  *  they  seem 
born  with  the  same  foibles,  the  same  passions,  the  same  weak 
nesses;'  nay,  that  *  their  elevated  station,  so  far  from  con- 
ceahng  them,  renders  them  far  more  conspicuous.' 
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*  Tanto  conspectius  in  se, 
Crimen  habet,  quanto  major,  qui  peccat  habetur*. 

So  says  the  Aquinlan  leveller.  But  Juvenal  had  not,  any 
more  than  Mr.  Banks,  his  education  in  the  Herald's  Office. 

What  is  much  more  extraordinary  than  all  this,  Mr.  B, 
seems  not  to  have  the  smallest  respect  for  royal  mistresses 
or  royal  bastards. 

*  After  this  great  accumulation  of  honours,'  says  he,  speaking  of 
the  duchess  of  Kendwl,  '  the  rt^ader  need  scarcely  be  informed  that 
her  giace  st()od  in  that  degree  of  favour  with  King  George,  as  the 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  others,  enjoyed  with  Charles  11.  from 
whom  the  happy  people  of  Hreat  Britain  are  honoured  with  many- 
worthy  ornaments  to  the  British  peeruge.' 

*  By  a  concubine,  Joan  Hill,  he  (ihat,  is  Henry,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, beheaded  after  alter  tht  hattle  ol  Hexham,)  had  a  natural  son, 
called  Charles  Somerset ;  from  whom  is  descended  the  present  fami- 
ly of  Somerset  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  surnjime  and  title  being  exactly 
reversed.  For  the  sake  of  honorary/  distinction,  this  family  bears  the 
arms  of  England  with  a  portcullis  for  a  crest  in  memory  of  Jahn  of 
Gaunt's  castle  of  Beaufort  in  Normandy.  A  proud  token,  surely, 
of  royal  blood,  when  deduced  through  a  twofold  degree  of  ille- 
gitimacy.' 


*  The  prevailing  influence  this  lady  (the  Countess  of  Yarmouth) 
had  with  the  king  (George  the  second)  is  well  known,  and  the  ge- 
nuine  disinterestedness  with  which  she  exercised  that  injluence,  in  the 
disfensation  of  pi  aces  ^  pcusiofis^  and  honours,  will  ever  entitle  her 
memory  to  tho  veneration  of  the  British  nation.  Hanoveria/i  field- 
marsliall  count  Walmoden,  has  generally  been  considered  the  re» 
prestntatite  of  her  ladyship^ s  virtue. 

In  another  place,  however,  he  makes  some  amends  for  the 
indulgence  of  this  satirical  propensity, by  relating  an  instance 
of  princely-virtue,  most  rare  and  exemplary.  It  deserves  to 
be  held  out  as  well  for  a  model  to  present,  as  for  a  commen- 
dation to  past,  members  of  the  royal  family. 

'  One  circumstance  adds  gloriously  to  his  mr mory'  (that  of  the 
noble  Edmund  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster;)  '  he  commanded 
that  his  body  should  not  be  buried  till  his  debts  were  paid,* 

What  person  viewing  with  the  eye  of  a  herald  the  soldi- 
er-like and  chevaleresque.  display  of  illustrious  personages  in  a 
modern  precession  of  knights  of  the  Bath,  or  of  the  Garter, 
would  expect  so  scurrilous  a  paragraph  as  the  following  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  bare  'ioiion  of  Sir  Robert  Knol- 
lys,  the  hero  of  Froissart  and  companion  of  Edward  ? 
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*  At  the  first  foundation  of  this  illustrious  order  of  knighthood, 
and  indeed  for  very  many  years  after,  the  knights  companions  were 
only  such  ptrsons  as  had  most  emiuently  distinguished  themselves,, 
and  many  had  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  knighthood  ;  yet  now  the 
chief  of  the  nobility  only  seem  admitted  into  the  order,  and  the  me- 
ritorious services  of  a  private  unennobled  individual,  however  greaf, 
do  not  appear  sufficient  to  recommend  him  to  so  high  a  mark  of  his 
sovereign's  favour.   Wherefore  this  order,  once  conferred  only  upon 

'those  of  the  greatest  worth,    in  these  days  is  used  merely   to  include 
the  zeaiotsof  aristocratic  pride  and  ambition.* 

It  is  rather  foreign  from  the  purpose  and  from  the  prac- 
tice of  a  professional  writer  on  heraldry,  to  expose  the  dan- 
ger of  too  blind  a  propensity  to  seek  the  honours  of  an  an- 
cient descent.  The  foHowing  example,  however,  presents  a 
good  lesson  to  those  so  circumstanced  to  look  into  the  in- 
termediate links  of  their  boasted  genealogy,  and  rather  to 
resign  their  pretensions  lo  an  ancestry  *  ante  Conq.'  than 
take  it  encumbered  with  certain  reminiscences  of  a  less  agree- 
able nature.  Lascelles,  lord  Harewood,  laid  claim  to  an 
honourable  lineage  from  the  Barons  Lascelles  of  the  dale  of 
Edward  II.  Tliis  is  the  epitaph  written  on  the  tomb  (as  it 
is  believed)  of  one  of  his  more  immediate  ancestors. 

*  Here  in  a  tempest  of  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  imprecation,  self-rais- 
ed and  prolonged  through  halt  an  age,  foundered  at  length  H —  L — . 
who,  without  strength  of  head,  suavityof  tonguci  or  readiness  of  hand, 
nt^turhl  or  acquired  ;  without  private  patrimony  or  public  esteem, 
accumulateo  during  the  ten  years  collection  of  the  crown  revenues 
at  Barbadoes,  *  ten  times  ten  thovsand pounds.^  And  studious  that  his 
labours  should  not  be  confined  lo  that  narrow  spot,  through  various 
provinces  of  the  British  empire,  wearied  the  twenty  succeeding 
years,  in  amiissmg  from  the  orphan,  the  mariner,  the  planter,  and 
the  public,  *  thrice  that  enormous  sum.'  Divine  vengeance  having 
Wrought  his  purpose  on  a  dissolute  generation,  by  his  agency,  depriv- 
ed him  of  s;gbt:  but  impatient  of  looking,  only,  where  none  could 
look  more  hopeless  (f  comfort  and  entertamraent — within, — -be  for 
once  incurred  the  charge  of  inconsisteiicy  ;  and  by  a  miserable  sui- 
ci«!c,  October  6th,  175^,  did  justice  to  himself,  his  country,  anjj 
mankind. 

*  Reader !  When  the  lust  of  riches  shall  hereafter  prompt  thee  to 
wish*lheir  illici't- attainment,  remember  this  record  of  providence, 
and  suffer  not  H —  I^ —  to  have  lived  unbeloved,  died  unlamented, 
and  perish  irretrievably,  in  vain  !' 

Where  is  the  Audley,  who  woi^ld  not  rather  deny  his  de- 
scent from  the  hero  of  Poitiers  than  confess  its  connexion 
with  the  name  of  the  execrable  Earl  of  Casllehav^.n  ?  But 
more  than  oiie  illustrious  family  may  be  found  who  would 
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gladly  compromise  tlieir  most  exalted  honouis,  to  wipe  away 
the  stain  of  infamy  which  attached  to  them  at  some  un- 
happy period  of  their  long  succession. 

Even  *  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards/  is  not  so  enviable 
atitle  to  a  man  of  real  pride  and  delicacy  of  honour,  since  the 
same  line  which  is  made  illustrious  by  the  genius  and  the 
virtue  of  a  Surry  is  blotted  by  the  sordid  villainy  of  a  North- 
ampton. 

*  The  character  of  this  nobleman  is  unnoticed  by  the  baronagiana 
in  general,  though  other  authors  represent  him  as  the  most  con- 
temptible and  despicable  of  mankind  ;  a  wretch,  that  it  causes  asto- 
nishment to  reflect,  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  generous,  the  noble 
and  accomplished  Earl  of  Surry  ! ! !' 

It  is  enough  tojustify  so  strong  an  expression  of  abhor- 
rence were  nothing  known  concerning  the  object  of  it  than 
that  he  vi^as  pander  to  his  niece  the  Countess  of  Essex^  and 
an  accomplice  in  the  poisoning  of  Overbury  ;  and  il  adds 
fresh  blackness  to  the  enormity  of  his  character  to  reflect 
that  he  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  noblemen 
of  his  age. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in  some  instances  Mr.  Banks 
has  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  rather  by  a  splenetic  than 
a  generously  indignant  spirit  in  his  censures  of  the  follies 
and  vices  of  a  degenerate  ni^biiity.     • 

'  If  the  Mancheslers  and  Sandwiches  of  the  day  do  not 
reflect  the  illustrious  actions  and  noble  qualities  of  their  wor- 
thy progenitors,'  the  Montacules  of  our  fifth  Harry's  reign^ 
it  should  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  duke  or 
earl  at  present  to  ride  to  battle  under  the  load  of  some  hun- 
dred weight  of  armour,  or  to  earn  his  breakfast,  like  Hot- 
spur, by  killing  some  half  dozen  Scots  or  Frenchmen  every 
morning  at  snn-rise.  And,  as  to  the  little  poetical  vanities 
which  amused  the  old  age  of  the  brave  Cavendish,  duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  his  lady,  we  think  them  hardly  deserving  the 
lidicgle  of  Walpole,  much  less  the  serious  resentment  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Ba^nks  concerning  them.  We  leave  our  rea- 
ders to  judge  whether  the  following  sentences  are  such  as 
ought  to  have  been  provoked  by  so  venial  an  offence  as  that 
of  the  old  cavalier  in  question  ? 

*  Walpole,  in  his  noble  authors,  observes,  "  that  he  was  a  man 
extremely  known  from  the  cviurse  of  life  into  which  be  was  forced; 
and  who  would  soon  have  been  torgoilen  in  the  walk  of  fame  which 
he  chose  for  himself.  Yet  as  an  author,  he  is  familiar  to  those  Who 
scarce  know  any  other,  from  his  book  on  horstman^hrp.  Though 
amorous  in  poetry  and  music,  as  Lord  Clarendon  says,  he  was  fitter 
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to  break  Pagasus  for  a  menage,  than  to  mount  him  on  the  sireds* 
(q  ?  sletps)  *  of  Parnassus.  Of  all  the  riders  of  that  steed,  per- 
haps there  have  not  been  a  more  fantastic  couple  than  his  grace  and 
his  faithful  duchess,  who  was  never  off  her  pill  oh.* 

*  They  were  both  authors;  and  Strang*^  it  was,  that  after  all  the 
sacrifices  they  had  made  for  their  master,  and  during  such  cala- 
mities of  their  cuntry.  ihcy  could  accommodate  their  minds  to  the 
utmost  idleness  of  literature.  What  a  picture  of  f(iolish  nobility 
was  this  htately  poetic  couple,  retired  to  their  own  domains,  and 
intoxicating  one  another  with  circumstantial  flattery  on  what  was 
of  consequence  to  no  mortal  but  themselves  !  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  in  whose  character  ridicule  would  find  more  materials 
than  satire.' 

And  if  so,  Mr.  Banks  surely  might  have  spared  the  seve- 
rity of  his  censure  in  a  grave  genealogical  treatise,  however 
Lord  Orford  may  have  thought  himself  justified  in  quizzing 
the  noble  duke  in  the  forms  of  biographical  anecdote.  But 
with  regard  to  thi»  identical  ^'wJz  of  Lord  Orford's,  it  is  so 
girlishly  flippant,  besides  being  grossly  vulgar,  that  we  can- 
not conceive  how  any  man  of  sense  could  think  of  citing  it 
except  by  way  of  exposing  its  writer.  A  nobleman  whose 
whole  life  is  frittered  away  in  such  vain  and  trivial  occupa- 
tions may  be  a  fit  object  of  ridicule,  or  even  of  more  poignant 
satire.  But  if  a  Marlborough  were,  in  his  old  age,  to  play 
at  marbles  or  chuck-farthing,  or  even  were  he  to  pass  the 
intervals  of  action  in  making  buttons  or  turning  bowls,  what 
food  is  there  in  this  for  laughter  or  for  spleen,  or  what  dis- 
position towards  either  can  it  excite  in  the  breast  of  one  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  necessary  imperfection  of  human 
nature  ?  Lord  Orford,  above  all,  should  have  reflected  on  his 
own  employments'  at  Strawberry-hill  before  he  laughed  at 
the  amusements  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  want  of  respect  which  prevails  to  too  great  an  extent 
among  the  great  of  modern  days  for  the  memory  of  their  an- 
cestors is  much  better  instanced  in  such  examples  as  that  of 
Lord  Montfort,  who  "  married  Miss  Eliza*  (or  Elizabeth) 
Watts,  the  daughter  of  a  low  butcher  in  Clark-street,  Clerkm 
cnweUp^'  or  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  whose  second  wife 
was  '*  Miss  Compton,daughter  of  a  linen-draper  in  London/' 
upon  which  Mr.  B.  very  appositely  exclaims, 

*  Non  tali  exeraplo,  necnohilitatibus  istisy 
Tempus  eget.'    &c. 


*  One  of  her  sisters  now  keeps,  or  not  long  since  kept  a  shop  in  the  same  pet- 
ty trade  in  Honey-lane  market. 
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But  these  are  the  vices  of  our  dormant  and  extinct  ba- 
ronage. How  happy  should  we  be  to  reflect  that  no  similar 
instances  of  degradation  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  existing 
aristocracy  ! 

Our  incidental  mention  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
name  leads  us  to  another  branch  of  our  animadversions  on 
Mr.  Banks,  in  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  some  strange 
omissions,  on  his  part,  of  the  most  obvions  and  striking  cir- 
cumstances in  the  lives  of  illustrious  personages.  When, 
for  instance,  he  says  that  '  in  1722,  his  grace  departed  this 
life  in  peace,  wealth,  and  g Ion//  can  he  have  forgotten  the 
awful  lesson  which  his  latter  days  presented  of  the  instabi- 
lity and  littleness  of  all  human  glory  and  splendour  ? 

*  From  Marlboro's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires,  a  driveller,  and  a  shew.' 

Speaking  of  James  *  the  great  duke  of  Chandos,'  whom 
he  designates  by  '  a  life  spent  in  a  style  of  uncommon  mag- 
nificence, and  in  the  exercise  'of  those  virtues  which  are  re- 
quisite to  the  character  of  a  great  and  good  man  ;'  and 
after  saying  that  he  died  in  August,  1744,  at  his  noble  seat 
ofCanriojis,  in  Middlesex/  Mr.  B.  gives  us  the  following  in- 
formation in  a  note  : 

*  This  most  magnificent  palace  stooi]on^the  road  leading  to  EJg- 
ware.  The  fronts  were  all  of  freestone,  and  the  pillars  of  marble  ; 
as  were  also  the  steps  of  the  great  stair-case.  The  gilding,  wa* 
done  by  the  famous  Pargotti ;  and  the  hall  painted  by  Parlucci. 
The  apartments  were  must  exquisitely  finished,  and  most  richly  fur- 
nished. The  gardens,  avenues,  and  offices,  were  proporlionably 
grand.  At  night  there  was  a  constant  watch  kept,  who  walked  the 
rounds  and  proclaimed  the  hours.  The  duke  also  maintained  a  full 
choir  ;  and  had  divine  service  performed  with  the  best  music,  in  a 
chapel  that  could  hardly  he  exceeded  in  the  beauty  of  its  uorkman^ 
ship.  But  all  this  terminated  with  his  lite  ;  for  on  his  decease  this 
magnificent  mansion  was  disposed  of  piece-meal.  The  stone  obe- 
lisks, with  copper  lamps,  which  formed  th%  approach  from  the 
Edgware  road,  were  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Tylney  to  grace  and 
oinament  the  purlieus  of  his  new  building  at  Wanstead,  in  Essex; 
and  the  marble  stair-case  was  bought  on  account  of  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, for  his  house  in  May-fair.  The  ground  and  site  whereon 
this  unrivalled  building  stood,  were  knocked  down  to  the  lot  of  an 
ordinary  but  rich  tradesman,  who  thereon  erected  a  neat  habita- 
tion, which  yet  remains;  after  having  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Colonel  O'Kelly  of  we//  knowfi  celebrity.* 

Is  it  conceivable  that  any  writer  should  have  made  such 
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to" 


particular  mention  of  Cannons  and  its  splendid  owntr,  with- 
out glancing  for  a  moment  even  in  thought  or  expression  at 
the  memory  of  'Timon*s  villa  f*  It  is  true  that  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood  still  speak  with  traditionary 
gratitude  of  the  virtues  of  the  great  duke  James  ;  and  it 
would  be  perhaps  uncharitable  not  to  allow  their  testimony 
in  some  degree  to  counterbalance  the  personal  spleen  of  the 
poet.  But  to  the  accuracy  and  exquisite  force  of  his  de- 
scription. Cannons,  even  in  its  present  state,  bears  the 
most  unequivocal  testimony.  The  growth  of  two-thirds  of  a 
century,  and  still  more  the  neglect  of  many  successive  own- 
ers, have  indeed  improved  the  scene  by  the  introduction  of 
(wliat  never  was  in  the  contemplation  of  its  noble  creator,) 
many  ??fif^Mra/ beauties  ;  and  the  wide  and  extensive  avenues 
spreading  on  all  sides  like  rays  from  the  once  splendid  cen- 
tre, now  broken  in  parts,  and  suffered  to  shoot  out  in  full 
luxuriance,  present  a  mass  of  irregular  foliage  which  would 
have  shocked  the  Dutch  taste  of  ou^  venerable  Timon.  Yet 
the  forms  of  the  avenues^  and  in  most  places  the  avenues 
themselves,  still  exist, 

*  Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  its  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other,* 

Although  no  longer 

*  The  suffering  e^'e  inverted  nature  sees, 
Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick"  as  trees,' 

we  can  still  trace  the  circumference  of  that  lake,  which 

*  Improved  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wind/ 

the   site  of  ^  the  fountain  never  to  be  play'd  ;'  and  the  ruins 
of  ^  the  summer-house  which  knew  no  shade/ 

The  reverential  admonitus  locorum  becomes  yet  more  im' 
pressive  as  we  entar  the  church,  which  the  old  travelled 
duke  had  fitted  up  with  so  much  Italian'/opperyj  and  at  which 
be  attended 

*  in  all  the  pride  of  prayer.' 

If  it  can  no  longer  be  said  of  the  place  or  its  present  JR' 
GUmbent  that 

*  To  rest  the  cushion  and  soft  Dean  invite, 
Who  never  mentions  Hell  to  ears  polite/ 
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And  if  those  ''  light  quirks  of  music*'  which 

'  broken  and  uneven 
Made  the  sbul  dance  upon  u  jig  to  heaven,' 

ore  now  exchanged  for  the  usual  droning  anthems  of  a  coun- 
try church,  still  all  the  finery  of  its  old  decorations  remains 
in  excellent  preaervalion. 

*  On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare, 
Where  sprawl  the  snints  i.f  Verrio  and  Laguerre,^ 
Or  gilded  clouds  in- fair  expansion  lie 

And  bring  all  paradise  betore  yt^ureye.' 

Yet  finical  as  are  the  ornaments  of  this  curious  house  of 
prayer,  we  cannot  agree  to  the  propriety  of  Mr  Banks's  ac* 
count  of  it  *  that  it  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  the  beauty  of 
its  workmanship/  He  is  mistaken  in  some  other  points  of 
his  description.  It  is  not  a  chapel,  but  a  f>arish-church. 
The  grand  g^iteway  (which  still  remains  in  pari)  stands,  not 
on  the  road  to  Edgware,  but  a  little  beyond  Edgware  on  the 
rood  towards  Brockley.hill. 

But  by  far  the  most  striking  circumstance  attending  the 
present  prospect  of  Cannons  is  the  singular  accoujplishment 
of  Pope*s  poetical  propliecy.  It  was  certainly  by  no  means 
probable,  at  ^the  lime  he  wrule,  that  a  palace  whje!»  was  to  all 
appearance  built  to  last  for  ages,  the  residence  if  a  family  flou- 
rishing in  grandeur  of  wealth  and  titles,  and  in  )0  want  of 
heirs  to  succeed  to  its  splendid  posses-sions^  woiitd  not  outlive 
the  ensuing  generation  ;  and  it  could  only  have  bet-n  in  the 
spirit  of  general  declamation  on  the  littleness  of  man,  the 
short-sightedne»:s  of  human  views,  and  the  vanity  of  human 
enjoysnents  that  he  uttered  a  prediction  of  which  he  might 
even  have  lived  to  witness  the  fulfilment. 

*  Another  age  shall  see  the  golden  ear 

I ni brown  the  slope  and  nod  on  the  parterre. 
Deep  harvests  bury  ail  his  pride  has  pianu'd, 
And  laughing  Ceres  reassume  the  land.' 


*  The  poet  is  not  here,  we  believe,  quite  accurate.  Perhaps  be  used  the  names 
•f"  VVrr.oand  Laguerre"  only  as  synonimous  with  the  geueral  appwllation  cf 
*'  Painter." — We  have  at  least  heard' the  fresco-paiatings  on  the  halls  and  cciliii? 
of  Cannons  church  attributtid  to  a  dift'erent  artist,  but  vkhom  in  particular  we  d» 
not  now  recollect.  As  a  specimen  of  the  sublime  conceptions  which  guided  his 
pencil,  take  the  following  true  anecdote  In  the  picture  of  "'  the  raising  of  La- 
isarus,"  one  of  the  nearest  by-standers  is  represented  as  holding  his  nose  with  bis 
fingers  and  turning  away  his  head  in  disgust  from  the  epeaing  sepulchre, 
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*  That  man'  as  Johnson  would  say,  '  is  not  to  be  en\)^ed' 
whocan  think  of  ihese  lines  unmoved  when  wiliiin  siglit  of 
what  once  was  Cannons, 

We  ought  to  apologize  for  this  digression,  and  have  no 
right,  perhaps,  to  censure  Mr.  Banks  for  not  introducing  in- 
to his  work  a  commentary  on  one  of  Pope's  e[>i8rles.  We 
could  however^  have  easily  forgiven  liim  had  he  dwelt  evea 
much  more  at  length  on  a  subject  so  naturally  arising  out  of 
the  history  of  the  Chandos  family.  To  make  some  amends 
for  our  own  loquacity,  it  would  be  but  fair  that  our  readers 
should  now  hear  what  Mr.  Banks  says  on  a  point  more  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  plan  of  his  work,  the  claims  still 
existing  to  the  ancient  Chandos  barony.  But  although 
these  are  stated  with  great  judgment  and  perspicuity,  and  a 
^ery  free  and,  in  our  opinion,  just*  animadversion  is  passed 
upon  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  preten- 
sions of  Edward  Time  well  Bridges  the  claimant,  in  the  yeai 
1603,  we  fear  that  the  limits  of  our  work  will  hardly  admit 
of  their  insertion,  and  shall  therefore  only  refer  tlie  reader 
to  pages  169  &seq.of  this  volume,  adding,  that  if  the  title 
of  Lord  Chandos  of  Sudeley  be  an  object  whic^i  the  present 
Mr.  Bridges  has  still  at  heart,  he  has  at  least  our  best  wishes 
towards  overcoming  the  objections  which  have  been  hither- 
to raised  against  his  attainment  of  it. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that,  together  with  his  heraldic 
lore,  Mr.  Banks  has  imbibed  something  of  that  contempt 
of  the  muses  which  so  honourably  characterized  the  ancient 
barons  of  England  \  that 

*  nothing  sets  his  teeth  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  much  as  niiiiciug  poetry.' 

How  else  could  he,  after  mentioning  George  Granville, 
baron  Lansdown.  have  so  carefully  omitted  to  notice  the 
poetical  and  literary  worki  of  tiiat  accomplished  nobleman, 
which  have  rendered  his  name  much  more  famt^us  tlian  his 
posts  of  *  secretary  at  war,  comptrt)ller  and  treasurer  oi  ihe 
household?'  It  toight  also  have  been  reasonably  expt-cied 
that  he  would  not  have  dismissed  the  family  of  Sc.  John 
without  a  single  word  concerning  the  revival  ot  the  title  ©f 
Bolingbroke  after  the  dtatii  of  Earl  Paulet,  in  tlie  pers>nof 
Hei'.ry  St.  John,  a  name  most  de^ervediy  di^imguisiud  by 
the  powerful  talents  of  its  possessor,  but  on  wliu-h  »he  muse 
of  Pope  has  bestowed  an  ii'-mottanty  far  be>o{«d  th.e  rennwn 
of  the  orator,  the  stalesmau,  or  the  phiic-opher.  In  likft 
manner,  on  turning  to  the  article  of  Herbert  or  Ciierhtiry, 
we  find  the  first  loid  Htrbtrt  distmguisaed  l-^  •  a  man  of  a 
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^arlial  spirit  and  a  profound  understanding;' and  he  isshorl* 
Iv  after  noticed  :;s  the  aiillior  of  '  The  Life  and  Reign  of 
llenry  Vlll.;'  but  not  a  hint  is  chopped  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  those  more  important  v.orks  which  it  may  be  wished 
he  had  never  written,  but  which,  nevertheless,  have  made 
his  memory  more  famous  than  all  the  fire  of  his  chivalry 
and  all  the  adulatory  varnish  of  iii«  historical  painting. 

We  question  very  much  wliether  Mr.  Banks  is  able  to 
produce  any  authority  for  iiis  Hv^w  and  very  improbable  deri- 
vation of  the  well  known  proverb  *  To  dine  with  duke  Hum- 
phrey*  Upon  the  character  of  this  prince,  he  passes  the 
most  unqualified  panegyric;  forgetting  thai, to  his  selfish  and 
imprudent  coiduct  in  the  affairs  of  the  countess  Jacqueline, 
are  in  a^  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  the  reverses  of  the  Eng- 
lish aims  and  their  final  expulsion  from  France,  forgetting 
also  his  ungenerous  o'tsertion  of  the  same  hapless  lady  and. 
liis  disgraceful  connexion  with  Eleanor  Cobhara,  circum- 
stances which  we  cannot  but  consider  as  tarnishing  in  some 
degree  the  lustre  of  titles  bestowed  on  him  with  such  foolish 
liberality  by  ancient  chroniclers  and  heralds.*  He  then 
adds  the  following  remark.  '  He  was  very  hospitable:  and 
from  him,  bif  way  of  antithesis,  ckxm^  the  proverb  *  To  dine 
uiih  duke  Humphrey ^  This  is  so  very  diflferent  from  the 
origin  usually  asciibed  to  the  proverb,  that  we  shall  subjoin 
the  vulgar  and,  «s  we  believed  till  now,  the  only  iiilerpje- 
lation  of  it,  from  Ray. 

*  To  dim  mth  duke  Humphrey. — That  is,  to  fast,  to  go  without 
one's  dinner.  This  duke  Humphrey  was  uncle  to  K.  Henry  VI. 
and  his  protector  during  his  minority,  dukeof  Gloucester,  renowned 
for  hospitality,  and  good  housekeeping ;  and  commonly  called  the 
good  duke  of  Gloucester,  Those  were  said  to  dine  with  Duke  Hum- 
phrey, who  walked  i.ut  dinner-lime  in  the  body  of  St.  Paul's  ;  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  duke  was  buried  there.  But  (saith  Dr.  Ful- 
ler) that  saying  is  as  far  from  truth  as  ihey  from  dinner,  even  twen- 
ty miles  off:  seeing  this  duke  was  buried  in  the  church  cf  St.  Albans, 
to  which  he  was  a  great  bcntfactoui.'—  Ray's  Collection  oj" English 
Proverb^/ 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  the  Anglesey  family,  which  made  so  general  an  impression 
more  than  Ji«Ua  century  ago,  Mr.  Banks  has  been  (which  is 
jiot  at  all  usual  with  him  when  treating  oi  disputed  titles,  and 
decisions  in  the  House  of  Lords)  extremely  concise  and  un- 


*  This  Humphrey  was  for  his  man  jr  rare  and  excellent  iijualities  entitled  the 
'food/'  ar.d  for  hisjustic«  "  Uther  of  bis  counlrf.'* — Bankf,  313. 

C  c^ 
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satisfactory.  He  refers  his  readers  to  "  The  Adventurrsof 
an  unfortunate  young  N(3bleman"  for  inforinalion,  and 
miglit  perhaps  have  referred  them  vviih  still  more  propriety 
to  the  State  Trials,  where  all  tiie  proceedings  connected  with 
that  strange  occurrence  to  which  we  allude  are  g'rvcn  very 
much  in  detail.  But  he  surely  ought  to  hare  informed 
them  himself  how  it  came  to  pass  thnt^  after  tlie  verdict 
given  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  trial  at  law,  Richard  earl  of 
Anglesey  was  suffered  to  retain  the  rank  to  which  he  had 
clearly  no  remaining  title,  and  upon  what  principle  ^yhen 
the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  claim  of  the  present  lord 
Mount-norris  to  the  earldom  of  Anglesey,  they  admitted 
that  which  he  preferred  to  the  Irish  honors  of  the  family. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  all  this  admits  of  a  clear  explanation, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  certainly  requires  one  ;  and  our  re- 
collection at  present  does  not  suflice  to  furnish  us  with  it. 
It  was  not  enough  for  Mr.  Banks  to  close  liis  article  with  a 
sarcastic  insinuation  against  the  present  possessor  of  those 
last  mentioned  titles  without  having  entered  into  the  grounds 
and  nature  of  his  |,-ossession. 

In  rfieulioning  the  claim  to  the  Roos  Barony,  Mr.  Banks 
thinks  proper  to  notice  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  a  former 
genealogist  with  a  sneer,  which  he  had  better  have  avoidedr 
It  is  staled  that  there  was  a  fourth  son  of  George,  the  firit 
duke  of  Buckingham,  named  'James,  which  James  died  an 
iiifauty  and  (the  herald  adds)  '  zcitliout  issue.'  This,  Mr.  B.  ^ 
sneeringly  calls  '  a  sagacious  remark.'  It  undoubtedly  wa» 
a  necessan/  one,  since  all  the  world  knows  that  an  infant  ia 
lavr,  (and,  we  suppose,  an  infant  in  heraldry  also)  may  very 
possibly  die  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny^ 

With  regard  however  to  the  laborious  correction  of  errors 
in  Dugdale  and  other  genealogists,  and  to  investigation  and 
statement  of  disputed  titles,  Mr.  B,  will,  in  general,  be 
found  to  merit  as  much  applause  from  his  present  volume  as 
from  either  of  the  preceding  ones. 

Thus,  in  the  title  of*  Banbury*  he  has  rectified  from  the 
authority  of  Salkeld's  Reports,  a  gross  mistake  of  the  learned 
baronagian  respecting  the  degraded  descendants  of  the 
great  Sir  Robert  Knollys. 

William,  the  well  known  earl  of  Banbury,  of  Charles  the 
iirst's  creation,  died  in  l6S2,  leaving  no  issue  either  bv  hi» 
first  wife  or  *  {as  the  certificate  subscribed  hy  her  doth  testify)* 
by  Eliz'ibelh  hiii  second  wife,  who  survived  him.  Upon  this 
l)ugdale  observes  that  *  notwithstanding  the  certificate, and 
an  inquisition  taken  after  his  death,  importing  as  much,  ife 
was  nut  long^after  ere  she  married  Nicholas  lord  Vaux,  and 
produced  twOsonsj  viz.  Edward,  who  by  reason  of  a  sud» 
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den  quarrel  on  the  road  between  Calais  and  Grarelin,  was 
there  slain;  the  others  Nicholas,  as  frequently  called  Earl 
of  Banbury,  but  never  had  summons  to  parliament.' 

*  With  this  lust  sentence  (adds  our  authur)  Dugdale  concludes 
his  account  oftbis  family  and  title;  but  with  what  degree  of  truth 
and  consistency  remains  to  be  further  discussed. 

*  At  tfvc  lime  of  the  decease  of  the  said  earl,  it  appears  that  Ed- 
ward, eldest  of  the  sons  before-named,  was  aged  five  years,  one  month 
and  fifteen  days  ;'  and  that  Nicholas,  the  other  son  was  born  on  the 
3d  of  January  l630,  being  upwards  of  two  years  before  ihQ  death, 
of  the  earl,  who  was  never  separated  from  his  said  wife  Elizabeth, 
but  lived  wuh  her  during  his  life,  in  the  usual  form  of  conjugal  soci- 
ety and  communication;  being  notoriously  seen  in  bed  with  her  by 
several  at  liarwedon,  alter  the  birth  of  Nicholas,  his  youngest  son, 
whereof  she  was  delivered  at  the  lord  Vaux's  house  at  that  place. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  must  then  be  evident,  that  as  the  law 
stajids,  these  children  were  legitimate;  and  that  however  suspicion* 
might  be  entertained  that  they  were  rather  the  sons  of  lord  Vaux 
than  of  theearl\)f  Banbury,  at  the  age  of  upwards  of  eighty,  yet  the 
maxims  and  rules  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country  will  not  allo\r 
the  suspicions  of  an  evil  mind*  to  do  jtw^y  with  the  established  law 
oftholaud.  The  assertion  of  Dugdale  respecting  the  certificate  said 
to  have  been  signed  by  the  widow  countess,  is  utterly  false.  There 
is  an  entry  made  in  ti  book  of  certificates  in  the  Herald*s  college 
(the  very  book  to  which  he  refers,)  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  liie 
earl  die!  S.  P.  but  is  not  subscribed  '  by  her  the  said  Elizabeth,*  nov 
hy  any  other  person  whomsoever.' 

Mr  Banks  thea  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  suc- 
cessive cUinis  made  to  the  earldom  by  the  issue  of  these 
equivocal  births  ;  and,  as  he  states  that  *  his  object  has  been, 
as  much  to  afford  information  respecting  a  title  which  Dug- 
dale lias  misrepresented,  as  to  give  particulars  which  have 
hitiitrto  never  been  published,  in  order  that  the  true  state  of 
the  case  may  gratify  the  reader  to  j/eruse,*  we  shall  take  ^he 
liberty  of  presenting  it  to  our  readers  in  an  abridged  form,  as 
an  honourable  example,  among  many,  of  our  author's  dili- 
gence and  accuracy. 

On  the  decease  of  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  these  'iegiti" 
mate  bastards,  Nicholas,  the  younger,  became  his  heir,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Earl  of  Banbury,  sat  in  the  convention 
parliament,  and  voted  as  such.  On  the  13th  of  July  l(j6o,  it 


*  We  suppose  Mr.  B  .must be  thinking  of  the  royal  motto;  "  Honi  soil  qui 
mal  y  peose."  In  these  scandalous  times,it  does  not  betray  any  great  obliquity  of 
the  heart  to  suspect  the  ligitimacy  of  the  issue  of  a  youDj;  wgiuan  of  notoriuu» 
gallantry,  the  wife  of  a  man  eighty  years  old. 
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was  moved  in  the  house  'That  there  being  a  person  that 
now  sits  as  a  peer  of.  the  realm,  viz.  the  Eay\  oi  Banbury, 
it  is  ordered  that  this  business  shall  be  heard  at  the  bar  by 
counsel,  on  Monday  come  se'nnight.'  It  does  not  appear 
whether  the  hearing  ever  took  place  ;  but  it  appears  on  the 
journals  that  the  earl  repeatedly  sat  in  the  house  froar  the 
day  on  which  the  motion  was  made  to  the  2i  st  of  November, 
nay  (such  was  then  the  regularity  of  senators  in  their  atten- 
dance) '  that  he  was  absent  only  seven  days'  up  to  that  time, 
when  it  was  ordered,  '  that  the  carl  of  Banbury  hath  leave 
to  he  absent  for  a  time.* 

This  order,  Mr.  B.  very  properly  considers  as  substantial 
evidence  either  that  the  order  tV>r  taking  the  motion  of  the 
13lh  ol  July  had  been  discharq;ed  on  the  day  of  discussion, 
or  that  the  result  of  that  di.-cission  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
earl's  right  to  his  seat.  However  that  be,  m  the  new  parlia- 
ment which  met  on  the  Bih  of  May  1661,  the  name  of  the 
earl  of  Banbury  was  omitted.  Hereupon  he  presented  a 
petition  to  tiie  king,  which  was  referred  in  the  regular  man- 
ner to  a  committee  of  privileges  ;  and  the  report  of  that  com- 
rciltte,  1st  July,  1(3(31,  was,  ^  that  Nicholas  earl  0/ BaHbi/fy 
was  a  kgiiimale  person.'  The  cause  was  then  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  house,  was  again  referred  to  the  committee  with 
some  further  directions  ;  and  the  second  report,  dated  Vjth 
July,  l()t)!,  expressly  confirmed  th(^  former.  The  further 
consideration  of  these  reports  was  afterwards  posiponcd 
from  day  to  day,  to  ihe  O^h  of  December,  when  a  bill  was 
brought  in  M'or  declaring  Nicholas,  called  earl  of  Banbury 
to  be  illegitimate.'  Which  bill  was  probably  rejecled,  as  no 
further  mention  is  to  be  found  of  it.  '  From  that  period  t<j^ 
the  present,  notwithstanding  several  eftbrts  of  the  respec- 
tive heirs  male  in  succession,  no  Hnal  determination  has  been 
made  on  the  subject  of  this  title  so  peculiarly  circumstanced.' 

Charles,  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  house  of  lords  in  the  first  parliament  after  his  coming  of 
age,  1680;  it  was  referred,  as  before,  to  a  committee,  which 
made  a  report  on  the  23d  of  June  in  that  year  ;  a  hearing 
was  appointed  in  consequence  on  the!  6th  of  July  following, 
but  on  the  day  before,  the  house  adjourned  ;  parliament  was 
afterwards  prorogued  ;  it  sat  no  more  on  business,  being 
dissolved  on  the  2d  of  July,  l6o7;  and  thus  (ell  tbe  business 
of  this  second  petition. 

In  the  year  l(3i^2,  this  same  Charles,  being  indicted  for 
murder,  presented  another  petition,  praying  to  be  tried  by 
his  peers.  This  petition  being  read,  a  liearmg  Was  at  last 
obtained;  and  on  the  17th  of  January,  U>y3,  the  question 
being  put^  '  Whether  the  petitioner  hath  anj/  right  to  ihe  title 
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of  earl  of  Banbury  T  it  was   resolved  in   the  negative,  and 
the  pe»!li«)n  ordered  to  be  dlsmisied. 

Tlvfsp  last-mentioned  circumstances  gave  rise  to  a  very 
riiri<nis  question  and  argument  at  law,  which  is  reported  in 
Salkeld,  and  is  in  substance  as  follows.  The  defendant 
pleaded  in  abatement,  on  the  ground  of  misnomer  in  the 
indictment,  *  that  William  viscount  Wallingford,  by  letters 
patent  2  Cha.  I.  was  created  earl  of  Banbury,  to  nim  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  That  William  had  issue  Nicho- 
las, who  succeeded  him  in  the  title;  and  (h«t  the  honour 
descended  from  Nicliolas  to  the  defendant  as  his  son  and 
heir/  Against  this  plea  w«s  set  up  ibe  dismissal  ofthe  de- 
fendant's petition  to  the  lords.  The  defendant  demurred; 
and  upon  argument  of  this  demurrer,  it  was  held  by  the  court 
•  that  the  defendant  had  a  titltto  his  honour  by  legal  con- 
veyance, and  that  it  was  under  the  protection  ot  the  common 
law,  and  could  not  be  taken  from  him  but  by  legal  means. 
That  the  house  of  lords  could  no  more  deprive  one  of  a 
peerage  than  they  could  confer  one.  That  tiie  defendant's 
riglit  stood  upon  the  letters  patent  and  his  ietritimac}.  That 
the  letters  patent  could  not  be  cancelled  Without  a  scire  fa- 
cias, aud  that  the  defendant  could  riot  now  be  proved  a  bas« 
tard,  or  illegitimate.' 

*  At  this  determination  of  the  court  of  K.  B.'  concludes  Mr.  B. 
'  the  house  of  peers  seems  to  have  taken  much  offence;  and  it  re- 
mainen  a  subject  of  controversy,  from  March  l693,  »o  the  end  of 
the  year  iGOfJ .  Bui  no  writ  of  error  was  brought  in,  nor  did  any 
trial  take  place  for  the  alleged  offence,  and  the  defendiint '  conti- 
nued for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  43  years,  under  bail  ;  deprived  of 
that  inheritance,  to  which,  by  the  law,  (as  delivered  trom  the  bench  , 
itself,)  he  was  stated  to  have  a  right;  and  ^vhat  is  lingular,  and  re- 
quires notice  is,  that  while  he  was  disallowed  the  '  prni/egeofpeer' 
age,  be  was  nevertheless  compelled  to  pay  taxes  '  as  an  earl.' 

Another  case,  recorded  in  this  volume,  which  in  many  of 
its  circumstances  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  fore- 
going, is  that  which  arose  out  of  the  Purbeck  title,  in  this, 
as  well  as  the  other,  the  ungoverned  passion  of  a  licentious 
woman  was  the  cause  of  the  conrrover«y,  and,  as  in  the  other 
an  important  point  of  law  was  involved  in  its/decislon. 
Dugdale,  also  in  his  account  of  the  family,  is  ecjuaiiy  erro- 
neous as  in  that  of  the  Banbury  descent.  He  informs  us 
'  that  sir  John  Villieis,  elder  broliier  of  the  great  duke  of 
Buckingliam,  and  tlie  tirst  viscount  Purbeck>  was  twice  mar- 
ried,viz.  to  Francesdaughler  of  the  famous  sir  Edward  Coke, 
iind  to  Elizabeth  daughter  of  sir  William   Slingsby,    which 
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Elizabeth,  he  adds,  in  the  life-time  of  her  husband,  was  de, 
livtTedofan  illegitimate  son  who  for  a  long  time  went  by 
the  name  of  Robert  Wright.*  Now  this  statement,  itseems, 
has  been  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  error  through- 
out. Tlie  proof  is  taken  from  [iysons's  Magna  Britannia,  to 
which  work  it  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Townshend  the 
"VV^indsor  herald  ;  and  it  stands  thus.  Jt  was  Frances  lady 
Purbeck  who,  foully  belying  her  descent  from  the  grave  and 
wise  author  of  the  Four  Inslilutes,  eloped  from  her  husbanc^ 
and  lived  under  the  protection  of  Sir  Kobert  Howard. 

*  The  proceedings  against  her  were  such  that  she  was  sentenced 
"by  the  high  commission  court  to  do  penance  in  a  white  iheet  at  the 
Savoy  church  in  the  Strand.  Furthermorp,  after  her  flopcraent, 
she  for  some  time  called  herself  Mrs.  Wright,  and  lay  in  privately 
of  a  son  who  Lore  that  name/ 

This  Robert,  so  called  Wright,  married  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  regicide  Dan  vers,  and  changed  his  former  uame 
for  that  of  his  wife, 

*  Professing  hatred  to  the  name  of  Villiers,  by  reason  of  the  mfit^y 
disservices,  which  he  alledged  were  done  to  the  common-weaith  by 
that  family. 

*  In  1660  he  Jnied  a  fine  of  his  honours,  and  is  said  also  to  have 
flestroyed  the  enrolment  of  his  patent  of  peerage,  and  denied  his 
being  a  peer,  as  inccrapali^le  with  the  characlerof  a  paHiut.> 

This  sturdy  republican  died  in  l675  in  a  voluntary  banishff 
ment,  on  account  of  debt. 

Robert,  his  son,  assumed  the  title  of  Viscount  Purbeck, 
which  it  should  seem,  was  disallowed  him  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  notwithstanding  the  decision  to  which  they  came  on 
consideration  of  his  title,  '  that  no  fine  now  levied,  nor  at  any 
time  hereafter  to  be  levied,  to  the  king,  can  bar  a  titled  ho- 
nour, or  the  right  of  any  person  claiming  such  title  under 
him  that  levied  or  shall  levy  such  fine.'  What  then  wa^ 
the  ground  of  the  judgment  against  his  claim  to  the  title 
^oes  not  appear. 

The  end  of  this  tainted  family  corresponds  in  a  striking 
manner  with  its  beginnings.  John,  the  son  of  the  last-na- 
med iiobert,  '  associated  witli  gamesters,*  and  cohabited 
early  in  hie  with  the  widow  of Heneage,  Esq.  of  Lin- 
colnshire; whom  he  afterwards  married  for  her  jomture.  In 
17'iQ,  he  petitioned  thp  king  for  the  earldom  of  I3uckingham, 
pnd  died  in  August  1723,  leaving  only  two  daughters,  who, 
in  his  life-time  followed  their  molher's  lewdness,  and  were 
afterwards  common  prostitute?. 
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Robert  Carey,  the  seventh  Lord  Hunsclon,l8  another  8trik-» 
ing  instance,  in  addition  to  those  which  we  noticed  in  the 
former  voUimes  of  this  work,  of  persons  suddenly  raised  to 
tlie  honours  of  a  peerage  by  the  death  of  a  distant  rehition 
without  nearer  male  heirs.  At  the  lime  of  his  succeeding  to 
the  barony  in  lG9'2,  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  liumble 
station  of  *  a  zceaver.  Yet,  he  was  as  near  as  first  cousin  to 
the  former  possessor  of  the  honor. 

Many  amusing  anecdotes  ar€  scattered  through  the  volume 
and  it  was  our  first  intention  to  have  selected  such  of  thena. 
as  were  at  ail  new  to  us  for  the  gratification  of  our  read* 
ers  ;  but  we  have  been  drawn  on  by  the  preceding  remarks  to 
so  great  a  length,  that  we  have  no  room  left  to  do  more  than 
point  out  some  of  the  principal  faults  which  disfigure  this 
valuable  work,  which  we  shall  do  with  the  very  best  inten- 
tions towards  a  gentleman  whose  merit  in  t^e  completion  of- 
80  laborious,  and  in  general  so  accurate  a  task,  we  consider 
ns  deserving  of  praise  far  ouL-vveighing  any  partial  censures 
which  it  may  be  our  duty  to  pass  upon  him. 

We  have  already  noticed,  or  meant  to  notice,  with  conX'* 
mendation,  the  anti-heraldic  contempt  with  which  Mr« 
Banks  considers  the  claims  of  birth  when  unsupported  by  the 
virtues  of  the  mind  and  heart.  But  in  too  many  instances 
he  has  suffered  this  spirit  to  lead  him  into  a  strain  of  very 
coarse  and  vulgar  at  least,  if  not  very  unjust,  abuse. 

We  find  it  something  difficult  l^>  understand  what  could 
be  the  aulhor^s  view  or  meaning  in  the  following  passage, 
which  from  the  italics  we  conclude  to  be  satirically  intended, 
but  where  the  satire  lies  or  against  whom  it  is  levelled  we 
must  ask  Mr.  Banks's  pardon  for  being  obliged  to  enquire. 

*  Charles  Talbot,  12th  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  who,  having  contri- 
buted to  eflc-ct  the  famous  revolution  of  l688,  was  aticrwards  by 
the  Dutch  prince QoxnmowXy  called  IVUliam  III.  in  April,  16'94,  cre- 
ated marquis  of  Alton  aud  duke  of  Shrewsbury. 

To  elegance  of  style  Mr.  Banks  is  an  absolute  stranger, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  lived  in  habits  of  very  close  fami- 
liarity willi  grammar.  This  charge  is  abundantly  supported 
by  various  passages  in  the  quotations  already  made.  I5ut  of 
his  verbose  inanity  a  few  striking  instances  deserve  to  be 
added. 

*  After  several  promotionS|  he  (lord  Anson^  was  made  vico-ad- 
iniral  of  Great  Brilain,  and  also  tirst  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Ui$ 
lordship's  tried  courage,  skill,  and  profe^^ioHal  abilities,  were,  how- 
ever, unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  common  enemy  j  death  ;  by 
V'hom  he  was  at  length  subdued,  A.  1762.* 

Y{o\Y  new  and  {low  appropriate  a  remark ! 
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In  anplher  place  we  are  told  ih^t : 

*  At  length,  the  sun  propitiously  shining,  the  rose  of  Lancaster 
once  more  expanded  htr  blobsoms,  and  in  full  bloom  reassumed 
her  ancient  lustre  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth.* 

We  afterwards  read  of 

*  An  expedition,  wherein  the  consecrated  banners  of  thec-hristians 
fell  into  the  hands  of  infidelity,  and  orthodox  blood  reeked  in  ciim- 
son  sanctity  on  the  Saracen's  sword.* 

When  we  read  of  all  the  calamities  sustained  by  Lord  Ba- 
con after  his  fall,  and  summed  up  in  one  afftcling  inslame 

*  He  had  this  unhappiness,'  observes  our  pathetic  author, '  after 
all  his  plenitude  of  gieutness,  to  be  denied  beer  to  quench  liis  thirsi/ 

For  a  great  man,  who,  after  death, (according  to  Hamlet) 
may  be  reduced  to  the  servile  occupation  of  stopping  a  beer- 
barrel,  to  be  denied  the  pleasure,  while  alive,  of  opening  one, 
is  truly  afflicting ! 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  B.  with  a  high  opinion  of 
his  industry  and  ability,  heartily  wishing  him  to  pursue  his 
studies,  but  reform  his  style. 


Art.  VL — Jn  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Marocco,  and  the 
District  of  Suse ;  compikdfrom  miscellaneous  Observations 
made  during  a  lo)ig  Residence  in,  and  various  Journies 
through,  these  Countries.  To  which  is  added  an  accurate 
and  interesting  Account  of  Timbuctoo,  the  great  Emporium 
of  central  Africa.  By  James  Grey  JacksoUj  Esq.  Illm- 
trated  with  Engravings,  4to.  pp.  2iiS.^LQs.   iSicol.   1809. 

THE  author  of  the  present  amusing  volume  tells  us  that 
he  resided  sixteen  years  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  of 
Marocco.  He  was  at  the  same  time,  practically  skilled  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  hence,  he  enjoyed  more 
extensive  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  people,  than  any  former  tra- 
veller into  this  region  appears  to  have  possessed.  In  his 
three  first  chapters  Mr.  Jackson  describes  the  geographical 
divisions,  the  rivers,  mountains,  climate,  &c.  of  the  eiii" 
pire  of  Marocco. 

'  T&e  whole  northern  division  of  this  empire,'  says  Mr.  Jack^ 
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son,  '  i^  an  uninterruptf-d  corn-field  ;  a  rich  black,  sometimes  a  red 
soil,  v\ithout  btones  or  clay,  and  scarcely  smy  trees  ;' 

(some  forests  wiiich  he  had  previously  mentioned,  and  the 
olive  planiations  and  guldens  about  the  cities  of  Fas,  and 
Mequinas  excepted,) 

*  but  incalculably  productive.  The  inhabitants  do  not  regulurly  use 
dungjbut  reap  the  corn  high  from  the  ground,  and  burn  thesiubble  in 
lieu  of  manure,  they  throw  the  grain  on  the  ground,  and  afterwards 
plough  It.  Oats  they  make  no  yse  of:  beans,  peas,  caravances, 
and  Indian  corn,  are  cultivated  occasionally  in  lands  adjacent  to 
rivers.* — '  Figs,  grapes,  melons,  apricots,  plums,  strawberries,  ap« 
pies,  pears,  pomegranates,  citrons,  Uinons,  limes,  and  the  re- 
freshing fruit  of  the  opuntia,()r  prickly  pear,  are  in  great  abundance  ; 
oranges  are  sold  at  a  dollar  a  thousand  at  Tetuan,  Sdllee,  and 
some  other  places.'  *  The  mountains  of  Haha  produces  the  famous 
wood  called  Arar;  which  is  proof  against  rot  or  the  worm.' 

In  the  provinces  of  Erreef,  El  Garb,  the  district  of  Fas,thc 

Erovince  of  BoniluissMi,  the  provinoes  of  Ternsena,  Shawia, 
>uquella,  Abda,  llie  district  of  Marocco,  and  the  province 
of  8hedma,  the  inhabitants,  except  in  the  sea  port  towns, 
and  in  the  cities  of  Fas,  Mequinas,  Marocco,  and  Aluley 
IdrisZerone,  consist  of  Arabs  living  in  tents.  But,  in  the 
extensive,  and  picturesque  province  of  Haha  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone,  each  having  a  tower,  and  are  erected  on  ele* 
vated  situations,  forming  a  pleasing  view  to  the  traveller. 
The  piovince  of  Suse  abounds  with  the  olive,  the  almond, 
the  date,  the  orange,  the  grape,  and  all  the  other  fruits 
which  are  produced  in  the  northern  provinces. 

*  The  grapes  of  Edautenan  are  exquisitely  rich.*  *  There  is  nnt* 
snys  the  author,  *  perhaps,  a  finer  climate  in  the  world  than  that  of 
Suse.' — *  About  the  beginning  of  September,  the  (Shume)  hot 
wind  from  Sahara  blows  with  violence  during  three,  seven,  fourteen, 
or  twenty-one  days.'  '  The  heat  is  so  extreme  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Shume  that  it  is  not  possible  to  walk  out ;  the  ground  burns 
the  feet ;  and  the  terraced  roofs  of  tha  houses  are  frequently  peel- 
ed off  by  the  parching  heat  of  the  wind,  which  resembles  the  heat 
from  the  mouth  of  an  oven  ;  clothes  are  oppressive.  These  violent 
winds  introduce  the  rainy  season, 

*The  olive  plant;*lions  in  different  parts  of  Suse  are  extensive  and 
extremely  productive  :  about  Uas-El-Wed  and  Terodant  a  traveller 
raay  proceed  two  days  through  these  plantations,  which  form  an 
uninterrupted  shade  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun:  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  planiations  of  the  almond  which  also  abound  ia 
this  province.' 

The  breed  of  horses  in  West  Barbary  is  said  to  have  been 
much  neglected  except  in  Abda  and  at  a  pl&ce  called  Ain 
Tuga  near  Marocco. 
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*  These  horses  have  stronger  sinews  than  those  of  Europe,  anc! 
after  a  little  management  are  extremely  tractable.  The  slailions 
only  are  rode,  the  mares  being  kept  for  breeding  ;  except  among 
the  Shelluhs,  who  use  them  fur  riding,  geldings  are  unknown  in 
Mahoraedan  ceuntries ;  aMooselmin  will  neither  castrate,  nor  sell 
the  skin  i^fthe  beast  of  the  prophet,  the  noblest  of  animals.' 

The  following  is  the  description  which  the  author  gives 
of  the  gazel  (antelope.)  ♦ 

*  The  gazel  is  that  pretty,  light,  and  elegant  animal,  swift  as  the 
wind,  timid  as  a  virgin,  with  a  soft,  beautiful,  large  and  prominent 
black  eye,  which  seems  to  interest  you  in  it3  favour.  In  its  general 
appearance  the  gazel  resembfes  our  deer  ;  it  is,  however  much  smal- 
ler, and  has  straight,  black  horns,  turning  a  little  backwards. 
The  eye  and  figure  of  the  gazel  so  well  known  to  Arabian  poets, 
are  emblematical  of  beauty,  and  the  greatest  compliment  that  can 
Le  paid  to  a  beautiful  woman,  is  to  compare  her  eyes  to  those  of  the 
gazel.* 

The  wonderful  adaptation  of  animals  not  only  to  the  g&m 
ueral  uses  of  man,  but  to  particular  localities,  is  very  strik- 
jngly  seen  in  the  cainel,  and  above  all,  in  that  species  of 
camel,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  oi'  El  Heirie,  or 
Erragual.  This  heiiie,  or  desert  camel,  is  similar  in  figure 
to  the  camel  of  burthen,  but  more  elegantly  formed.  But 
the  superiority  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  particularly  seen 
in  the  greater  des^ree  of  abstinence  and  fatigue  w  hich  it  will 
endure,  and  the  greater  velocity  with  which  it  will  traverse 
the  desert  where  the  fiery  atmosphere  almost  produces  suffo- 
cation. Tlie  inferior  kind  of  heirie  c«lled  talatayee  will 
in  one  day  go  three  times  the  distance  ofthe  common  camel ; 
but  the  next  kind,which  is  called  sebayee,  will  perform  sevea 
llays  journey  in  one,  and  there  is  one  *  called  tasayee,  or 
tlie  heirie  of  nine  days/  but  these  are  extremely  rare. 

*  The  Arabs  affirm  that  the  sebayee  does  not  always  produce  ano- 
ther Sebayee,  but  some  times  a  talatayee,  and  someumes  a  lasayee; 
and  that  its  class  is  ascertained  by  the  period  which  elapses  before 
the  young  one  takes  the  teat  of  the  mother  ;  thus,  if  it  be  three 
days,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  talatayee,  if  seven  days  a  sebayee,  and 
if  nine  daySj  it  proves  to  be  a  heirie  of  nine  days  journey.  If  it 
prove  a  tasayce  there  are  great  rejoicings,  it  being  an  accession  of 
wealth  to  the  proprietor,  as  a  tasayee  is  bartered  tor  two  hundred 
camels;  the  sebayee  for  one  hundred  ;  and  the  talatayee  for  thir- 
ty or  thereabout. — This  valuable  and  useful  animal  has  a  ring  put 
through  its  upper  lip,  to  which  is  fixed  a  leathern  strap,  which  an- 
•wers  the  purposes  of  a  bridle;  the  saddle  is  bimiiar  lo  that  used  by 
the  Moors,  or  what  the  mountaineers  of  Andalusia  make  use  ot. 
Will)  a  goat-skin  or  (a  bakuli)a  porous  earthern  pitcher  filled  with 
".valer,  a  few  dates,  and  some  ground  barley,   the  Arab  travels  fron^ 
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Timbuctoo  to  Tafilelt,*  feeding  his  luirie  but  once  at  the  station 
of  Arawad  ;  for  these  camels  will  abstain  from  drinking  seven  days.* 

Mr.  Jackson  informs  us,  that 

*  these  heirie-riders  will  travel  three  days  without  food  ;  or  a  few 
pipe*)  of  tobacco,  or  a  handful  of  dates  will  furnish  their  meal ;  so 
that  (a  MehcUah)  a  regiment  of  Arabs  consistine;  of  a  thou«and  men 
would  subsist  on  less  than  would  be  eufficient  to  maintain  a  cem- 
pany  of  one  hundred  Englishmen.* 

When  Mr.  Jackson  was  once  conversing  with  an  Arab 
of  Siise  on  the  subject  of  these  fleet  camels,  he  told  liira  that 
he  knew  a  young  man  who  was  passionately  enamoured  of  » 
young  girl  at  Mogodor,  who  had  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  have  some  of  the  best  oranges,  which  were  to  be  had  on- 
ly at  Maroceo,  about  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  Mo- 
godor. The  Arab,  whose  gallantry  deserves  to  be  celebra- 
ted in  heroic  verse, 

*  mounted  his  heirie  at  the  dawn  of  day,  went  to  Maroceo,  purchas- 
ed the  oranges,  and  returned  that  night  after  the  gates  were  shut, 
and  sent  the  oranges  to  the  lady  by  a  guard  of  one  of  the  batteries.* 

From  numerous  observations  which  the  author  made  on 
the  camelion  both  when  at  liberty,  and  when  in  confine- 
ment, he  discovered  that 

*  in  gardens  (its  ()r<linary  resort)  it  gradually  changes  its  colour,  as- 
suming that  of  ihe  substance  over  which  it  passes,  and  to  do  this  it 
requires  two  or  throe  minutes;  the  change  beginning  by  the  body 
becoming  covered  with  small  spots  of  the  colour  of  the  substance 
over  which  it  actually  passes,  and  which  gradually  increase,  till  it 
is  altogether  of  ihat  particular  colour;  greenappears  its  favourite^ 
or,  at  least,  it  assumes  that  hue  more  distinctly  than  any  other,  for 
I  have  seen  it  in  vines  so  perfectly  green,  that  it  was  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  leaves,  when  it  assumes  a  white  or  black  co^ 

Jour,  these  are  not  clear,  but  of  a  dirty  hue,  inclining  to  brown.' 

From  various  experiments  the  author  discovered  that  the 
camelion  never  drinks  ;  but  he  supposes  that  it  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  vegetables. 

During  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jackson  in  West  and  South 
Barbary,  those  countries  were  infested  for  the  space  of  sevea 
years,  with  the  scourge  of  locusts.  These  creatures  whose 
rapacity  soon  destroys  every  trace  of  vegetation,  are  said  to 
have  a  sort  of  civil  polity  similar  to  that  of  the  bees  and 

*  Timbuctoo  is  computed  to  be  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  tsreuly  mile? 
^om  Tafilelt. 
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ants.  When'  the  (Sultan  Jerraad)  king  of  the  locusts  rises, 
the  whole  body  follow  him,  not  one  single  straggler  being 
]eft  behind  t«>  witness  the  devastation.'~In  the  year  171^9 
innumerable  hosts  of  these  insects,  which  had  so  long  ravag- 
ed Barbary,  were  driven  by  a  violent  hurricane  into  the 
western  ocean  , — the  shores  were,  in  many  places  covered 
with  their  dead  bodies,  which  omitted  a  pestilential  smell. 
The  lands,  which  were  now  restored  to  cultivation,  yielded 
a  most  abundant  harvest,  but  this  was  accompanied  by  a 
most  deadly  plague. — Of  this  plague  Mr,  Jackson  has  added 
a  very  circumstantial  and  interesting  account  in  an  appen- 
dix. This  calamity  almost  depopulated  the  country,  and  ia 
many  places  only  seven  or  eight  survivors  were  left  out  of  as 
many  hundreds.  Vast  tribes  of  Arabs  emigrated  from  the  in- 
terior of  Sahara,  and  pitched  their  tems  iu  the  vacant  dis- 
tricts.    The  author  says : 

*  During  the  existence  of  the  plague  I  had  been  in  the  chambers 
of  men  on  ifaeir  death-bed  ;  I  had  had  Europeans  at  my  table,  who 
'were  infected,  as  well  as  Moors,  who  actually  had  buboos  on  them  ; 
I  took  no  other  precaution  than  that  of  separanon,  carefully  avoid- 
ing to  touch  the  hand,  or  inhale  the  breath;  and  notwithstanding 
what  may  have  been  baid,lum  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  plagu«', 
at  least  this  peculiar  species  of  it,  is  not  produced  by  any  infec- 
tious principle  in  the  atmosphere,  but  caught  solely  by  touching  in- 
fected substances,  or  inhaling  the  breath  of  those  \\ho  are  diseased  ; 
and  that  it  must  not  be  confounded  nith  the  common  plague  of  Egypt 
orConstantinople,beinga  malady  of  a  much  more  desperale,and  de- 
structive kind.  It  has  been  said  by  persons  who  have  discussed  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  plague,  that  the  cultivation  of  a  coun- 
try, the  draining  of  the  lauds,  and  other  agricultural  improve- 
ments lend  to  eradicate  and  diminish  it ;  but  at  the  same  tiras 
we  have  seen  countries  depopulated  where  there  was  no  morass  or 
stagnant  water  for  many  days  journey,  n(;r  even  a  tree  to  impede 
the  current  of  air,  or  a  town  ;  nor  any  thing  but  encairpments  of 
Arabs,  who  procured  water  from  welh  of  a  great  depth,  and  inha- 
bited plains  so  extensive  and  uniform,  that  they  resemble  the  sea, 
and  are  so  simdar  in  appearance  after,  as  wiU  as  befoie  sun-rise, 
that,  if  the  eye  could  abstract  itself  from  the  spot  immediately  sur- 
rounding thespectator,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  it  \%ere 
sea  or  land/ 

Mr.  Jackson  has  described  some  of  the  serpents  of  Afri- 
ca, and  given  striking  delineations  of  two  of  the  most  ve- 
nomous kinds,  the  Bijskah  and  El  Efah.  The  great  desert 
of  Saliarah  is  said,  like  Ireland,  lobe  exempt  from  any  ve- 
nomous reptiles,  but  it  is  inhabited  by  an  enormous  monster 
called  the  Boah  or  desert  snake,  which,  though  not  veno- 
mous, is  not,  on  that  account,  less  destructive.  Thisstrpenr 
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iwenty  to  eighty  feet  long,  as  thick   as  a 

luau  .-  bua^s,  -dud  ot  a  dingy  colour. 

•  l>e  Arabs  (speakin*;  of  it  figuratively)  aflfirm,  that,  as  it  passei 
alcnii  the  desert  it  fires  the  ground  with  the^velocity  of  its  mo- 
firi,  it  is  impr  ssjble  to  escape  it  ;  it  will  twist  itself  rou!id  an  ox, 
;ird,  alter  crushing  its  bones,  will  swallow  it  gradually,  afterwhicfi 
t  lies  supinely  on  the  ground  two  or  three  days,  unable  to  proceed 
till  the  animal  be  digested.  Two  of  these  monsters  stationed  them- 
selves on  the  road  from  Marocco  to  Terodant,  near  the  latter  city, 
H  few  years  since  ;  one  of  them  was  killed,  the  other  remained  there 
several  days,  and  prevented  travellers  from  passing  the  road  :  they 
Were  both  young  ones,  being  about  twenty  feet  long.* 

This  Boah  appears  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  that  which 
is  said  to  have  struck  such  terror  into  the  Roman  soklieri 
at  the  river  Megerda,  in  Africa.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  xiv.  says^  that  this  serpent  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  teet  long  ;  and  that  it  was  attacked  by  the  Ko- 
mans  with  their  baliistae  and  battering  engines,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  fortified  town.  The  head  aad  skin  were  hung  up  as  a 
trophy  in  one  of  the  temples  at  flome;  where  they  were 
preserved  till  the  Numanlian  war.  Pliny  then  adds  ; — '  Fa- 
ciunt  his  fidem  in  Italia  appellataj  hoae  :  in  tantam  amplitu- 
dinem  exeuntes,  ut  Divo  Claudio  principe,  occisae  in  V'^a- 
licano  solidus  in  alvo  spectatus  sit  infans.  Aluntur  prim6 
bubuli  lactissucco,  unde  nomen  traxere.' 

*  In  the  city  of  Marocco  there  is  scarcely  a  house,'  says  Mr. 
Jackson,  *  without  its  domestic  serpent,  which  is  sometimes  seen 
ir.oving  along  the  roofs  of  the  apartments;  they  are  never  molested 
by  the  family,  who  would  not  hurt'thcra  on  any  consideration,  con- 
ceiving them  a  benediction  on  the  household  ;  they  have  beeo 
known  to  suck  the  breasts  of  women  while  asleep,  and  retire  with- 
out ofiering  any  further  injury.' 

In  his  sixth  chapter,  which  relates  to  the  metallic,  mineral, 
nnd  vegetable  productions,  the  author  mentions  the  thuya, 
arar,  or  sandrach  tree,  which  he  says,  is  a  harder  wood 
than  the  cedar  and  impenetrable  to  the  worm,  which  would 
he  a  great  acquisition  in  ship-building — In  c.  vii.,  the  2M* 
thor  gives  some  details  respecting  the  population  of  the  em- 
pire of  Marocco;  as  well  as  its  sea-ports  and  principal  in- 
land towns.  He  computes  the  inhabitants  of  Marocco  at 
270,000  ;  of  Fas,  the  old  and  new  city,  at  380,000;  of  Me- 
quinas  at  110,000;  and  the  population  of  the  whole  empire, 
including  Tafilelt,  at  14,886,ei00  inhabitants. — At  Rabat 
Mr-  Jackson  describes  a  towei:  of  curious  structure,  which  is 
180  feet  in  height,  and  built  of  hewn  stone.  *  It  has  a  gra- 
dual ascent  to  tlie  top,  made  of  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sand,* 
which  has  acquired  the  solidity  of  the  h^dest  stone.  '  A  man 
on  horseback  may  (ide  up  to  the  tup  of  this  building.' 
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We  shall  extract  part  of  Mr.  Jackson's  description  of  tli^ 
city  of  Marocco. 

*  The  city  of  Marocco  is  situated  in  a  fruitful  plain,  abounding 
ingrain,  and  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  depastured  by 
sheep,  and  cattle,  and  horses  of  a  superior  breed,  called  (sift  Aiu 
TogH)  the  breed  of  Ain  Toga.  At  a  distance,  the  city  has  a  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  appearance;  the  adjacent  country  being  inter- 
spersed with  groves  of  the  lofty  palm,  and  the  towering  snow-cap- 
ped mountains  of  Atlas,  in  the  back  ground,  seem  to  cool  theparclsr 
cd  and  weary  traveller  reposing  in  the  plains  ,  for  although  none 

Can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Carcasus, 

-yet,  in  the  sultry  season,  the  traveller  by  viewing  these  mountains, 
experiences  a  sensation  difficult  to  be  described.  The  lily  of  the 
valley,  the  fleur-de-lis,  lupins,  roses,  jonquils,  mignonet,  jasmines, 
violets,  the  orange  and  citron  flowers,  and  many  others,  grow  here 
spontaneously  ;  and  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  the  air  in  the 
morning  is  strongly  perfumed  with  their  grateful  and  delicious  odours. 
The  fruits  are  oranges  of  the  finest  flavour,  figs  of  various  kinds, 
water  and  musk  melons,  apricots,  peaches,  and  various  kinds  of 
grapes,  pears,  dates,  plums,  and  pomegranates.' 

*  At  one  of  the  mosques  in  Marocco,  is  a  <q«are  tower,  (built 
like  that  of  Seville  in  Spain,  and  the  one  r.ear  Uabat,  already  de- 
scribed;) the  walls  are  four  feet  thick,  and  it  has  seven  stories,  in 
each  of  which  are  windows,  narrow  on  the  outside,  but  wide  within, 
ivhich  renders  the  interior  light  and  airy  ;  the  ascent  is  not  by 
stairs  but  by  a  gradually  winding  terrace  composed  of  lime  and 
small  stones,  so  firmly  cemented  together  as  to  he  nearly  as  hard  as 
iron.  On  the  summit  of  the  lower  is  a  turret  in  the  form  of  a  square 
lantern,  hence  called  (Smia  el  Fannarh)  the  lantern  tower,  which 
commands  a  most  extensive  prospect,  and  from  whence  Cape  Can- 
tin,  distant  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  is  distinctly  visi- 
ble. The  roofs  of  the  different  chambers  in  this  building,  wjjich  are 
all  quadrangular,  are  very  ingeniously  vaulted  ;  and  indeed  the 
vhole  workmanship  is  of  the  moit  excellent  kind.  Prayers  are  per- 
formed here  every  Friday  in  presence  of  the  emperor. 

*  The  city  being  now  on  the  decline  little  can  be  said  of  its  cleanli- 
ness ;  the  streets  are  mostly  filled  with  ruins  of  houses  which  have 
gone  to  decay;  and  in  the  Millah,  or  Jews  quarter,  heaps  of  dung 
and  other  filth  are  seen  as  high  as  the  houses.  The  ^I(.ors,  howje- 
ever,  from  a  natural  desire  of  cleanliness,  in  which  the  Jews  are 
scandalously  deficient,  pay  more  attention  to  the  streets  in  which 
they  reside.  The  houses  being  almost  all  old,  they  swarm  with 
Vermin,  particularly  bugs,  which,  in  the  summer  season,  are  lite- 
rally a  plague,  the  walls  being  covered  with  them,  at  thi*^  period  also 
the  inhabitants  are  much  annoyed  with  scorpions,  which  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  beds  and  other  places;  to  these  may  be  added 
the  domestic  serpent,  hut  this  is  rather  considered  as  aii  object  of 
feneration,  than  a  nJksance, . 
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riie  manners  of  the  people  in  Mcquinas  are  said  to  be 
•n^re  mild  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  Mr.  Jack- 
'  )n  also  passes  a  high  eulogiuni  on  the  women  of  this  city, 
V.  hose  complexion  is  said  to  be  fair,  their  eyes  expressively 
bUck,  and  their  manners  soft  and  winning.  The  emperor 
has  a  palace  at  Mcquinas,  which  *  co;?tains  several  gardens 
admirably  laid  out,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams/  In 
the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  the  seraglio,  within  which  is  a 
spacious  garden,  where  the  immured  ladies  take  the  air, 
which,  Iq  the  summer,  is  perfumed  with  liie  fragrance  of  a 
thousand  flowers. 

The  city  of  Fas  is  more  populous  than  that  of  Marocco. 

*  The  houses  have  flat  roofs  ingeniously  worked  in  wood,  and  co- 
vered with  terrace,  on  which  the  inhabitants  sprend  carpets  in  sum- 
mer tu  recline  upon,  and  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  of  even-ng  ;  ^  small 
turret,  containing  a  room  or  two,  is  also  erected  upon  ihem,  for 
the  UbC  of  the  females  of  the  family,  who  resort  thither  for  amuse- 
ment and  pastime.' 

Someof  the  mosques,  sancKiaries,  and  other  public  build- 
ing.^ are  very  sumptuous  edifices,  and  ornamented  with  a 
curious  species  of  u)arble  which  is  found  in  the  muuulains 
ot  Atlas.  Fasco  Uains  nciirly  two  huiidred  caravanscras  or 
inns;  which  coisist  of  tin  ee  stories  divided  into  fifty  or  one 
hundred  apartments.  These  rooms  are  hired  at  so  much  a 
day,  but  the  traveller  must  find  his  own  bedding,  and  pro- 
cure his  meals  from  a  cook's  shop. 

Tlie  Moors  of  West  Baibary,  who  inhabit  the  principal 
cities,  and  all  the  sea-port  tow  ns,  speak  a  corrupt  Arabic  with 
a  mixture  of  Spanisli.  The  Arabs,  who  have  emigrated, 
at  differcHt  periods,  from  Saharah,  as  the  plague  by  sweep- 
ing off  the  population  has  left  large  portions  of  territory  un- 
occupied, live  in  tents,  and  speak  the  language  of  the  Koran. 
The  Berebbers  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Atlas  north  of 
Marucco  are  supposed  to  retain  a  dialect  of  the  ancient 
Carthaginian.  Tlieir  general  occupation  is  husbandry,  and 
the  culture  of  bees.  The  S/iel/uhs,  who  occupy  the  south- 
ern extremities  of  Atlas,  differ  from  the  Bercbbers  in  lan- 
guage, dress,  and  manners.  They  live  almost  entirely  on 
(jjssuua)  barley  meal  made  into  gruel,  and  bai'ley  roasted  or 
granulated,  whicli  they  mix  with  cold  water  when  travel - 
img. 

The  author  says  that  the  Moors  are  for  the  most  part 
ih'wk  and  clumsy  about  the  legs,  and  ancles,  which  lie  as- 
cribes to  their  constantly  sitting  cross-legged  like  the  tailors 
of  Europe. — But  their  mode  of  bringing  up  children  who  are 
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not  laced  and  strapped  with  close  habiliments  and  bandages, 
generally  prevents  personal  deformity.  Their  feet  are  not 
infested  with  corns,  '  the  toes  take  their  natural  growth  ; 
and  are  as  useful  to  the  mechanics  as  their  fingers/  The 
blind  are  more  numerous  than  in  Europe. 

Though  custom  will  often  acquire  the  force  of  law  even 
in  despotic  slates,  yet  in  arbitrary  governments  the  will  of 
the  prince  is  the  paramount  law; 

*  and  if  this  shouUl  deviate,  as  it  sometimes  does  from  the  moral  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  Koran,  it  must  be  obeyed.  Where  the  em- 
peror resides,  he  administers  justice,  in  person,  generally  twice,  and 
sometimes  four  times  a  week  in  the  (M'snoire)  place  of  audience, 
whither  all  complaints  are  carried  :  here  access  is  easy  ;  he  listens 
to  every  one,  foreigners  or  subjects,  men  or  women,  rich  or  poor  ; 
there  IS  no  distinction,  any  one  has  a  right  to  appear  before  him, 
and  boldly  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  case  ;  and  although  his  per- 
son is  considered  as  sacred,  and  estabhshed  custom  obliges  the  sub- 
ject to  prostrate  himself,  and  pay  him  rather  adoration  than  respect, 
yet  every  complainant  may  teii  his  story  without  the  least  hesita* 
tion  or  timidity  ;  indeed  if  any  one  is  abashed  or  appears  diffidemt, 
his  cause  is  weakened  in  proportion.  Judgment  is  always  prompt, 
decisive,  plausible,  and  generally  correct.' 

The  following  is  the  general  influence  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment upon  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people. 

*  The  Moors,*  says  Mr.  Jackson,  '  are  suspicious,  deceitful, 
cruel;  they  have  no  respect  for  their  neighbours, but'will  plunder  one 
another  when  it  is  in  their  power;  for  they  are  strangers  to  every 
social  tie  and  affection  ;  for  their  hearts  are  scarcely  susceptible  of 
one  tender  impression;  the  father  fears  the  son,  the  son  the  father  ; 
and  this  lamentable  mistrust  and  want  of  confidence  diffuses  itself 
'   throughout  the  whole  community/ 

Hence  trade  and  commerce,  which  are  rooted  in  a  great 
degree  in  a  reciprocal  confidence,  can  never  flourish  much  in 
a  despotic  state. 

The  author  mentions  amoral  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
Moors,  which,  tliough  it  originates  in  one  of  the  otherwise 
mischievous  tenets  of  their  religion,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sub- 
lime effort  of  piety  and  virtue.  The  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, which  is  such  a  striking  feature  of  the  INlahomedan 
creed,  causes  them  to  prnclist*  an  elevated  fortitude  in  a  state 
ofsufFering  and  ndverssty,  which  is  rarely  equalled  even  by 
Ctirislian,s — The  Moor  never  despairs;  *  no  calamity  how- 
ever great  v\  ill  make  him  complain;  he  is  resigned  in  all 
things  to  i!ie  will  of  God  * — The  author  relate<»  the  following 
anecdote  as  an  instance  of  this  patient  submission  to  the 
Deity  in  the  most  aggravated  uiislorlunes. 
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'  A  Tas  mfrchant,'  sjxys  he,  '  with  whom  I  ha<l  considerable 
*rai)5a(  tioD'*,  went,  with  all  his  property,  on  a  commercial  specula- 
tion from  Fas  to  Timbuctoo  ;  ami  after  remaining  at  the  latter  place 
a  suflicieni  time  lo  dispose  of,  and  barter  his  effects  for  gold  dust 
and  gum  of  Soudan,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Fas;  after  passing 
the  desert  he  began  to  cnngnitulat^e  himself  on  his  good  fortune  and 
preat  success,  when  suddenly  a  party  of  Arabs  attacked  the  (ca- 
Jila)  caravan,  and  plunder^'d  nil  \vh(»  belongt-d  lo  it,  leaving  the  Fas 
merch'int  <leslitu!e  of  every  thin^  but  what  clothes  he  had  on  his  back. 
During  the  interim  belwen  the  death  of  buUan  Yezzid  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  present  Sultan  Solyman,  this  man  was  plunder- 
'id  again  on  his  way  to  Mna-xlor,  whither  he  viws  going  to  discharge 
.«omc  debts  an^l  to  dispost*  of  «uin  and  other  Sou  Janic  produce. 
Four  wives  and  a  numerous  family  of  children  reiul  red  his  case 
peculiarly  distressing;  yet  when  cinch-lng  with  him  a  few  days 
i'tlerhib  misfortunes  had  happened,  h?  very  patiently  observed  (Ash 
men  dona,  Allah  bra  ;  u  la  iilat.,  ila  Allah,)  What, remedy  is 
vhere  ?  God  willed  it  so,  and  there  is  none  but  God.  Phis  man  uf- 
lerwanis  colhcied  loii^thfT  what  merchandize  he  could  procure  on 
cr.dit,  and  proceeded  t'oTimbuctco,  where  he  realized  much  pro- 
ptrfy,  and  travsliing  theievxiih  through  Wangara  and  Honssa  to 
Kgypt,  he  w'A^  plund-^r  d  attriid  time  of  all  he  possessed,  near  Cairo, 
«nd  leduced  to  the  greatcbt  distress :  this  last  misfortune  he  bore 
with  the  same  fortitude  as  the  former.  He  is  now,  however,  one  of 
the  principal  merchants  established  at  Timbuctoo.* 

.    The  Moors  are  said  lo  be  for  the  most  part, 

more  cleanly  in  their  persons  than  in  their  garments.  Tliey  wash 
their  hands  before  ever^  meal,  which,  as  they  use  no  knives  or 
forks,  they  eat  with  their  fingers  :  hajfa^dozeU  persons  sit  round  a 
large  buwi  ol  Ciuasoe,  and  after  the  first  ejaculation,  (Bismillah  !) 
'  In  the  name  of  God  I'  each  person  puts  his  hand  to  the  bowl,  and 
taking  up  the  food  puts  it  by  a  dexterous  jerk  into  his  mouth,  without 
suffering  his  fingers  to  touch  the  lips.  However  repugnant  this 
may  be  to  our  ideas  of  cleanlines-^,  yet  the  hand  being  always  wash- 
ed, and  never  touching  the  mouth  in  the  act  of  eating,  these  peo- 
ple are  by  no  means  so  dirty  as  Europeans  have  sometimes  hastily 
imagined.  Tliey  have  no  chairs  or  tables  in  their  houses,  but  sit 
■ro>3-legged  on  carpets  and  cushions  ;  and  at  meal^  the  dish,  or 
bowl  of  piovisions  is  placed  on  the  floor.  The  women  are  not  less 
cleanly  than  the  men  ;  for  besides  performing  the  usual  ablution 
btfore  ;4nd  after  meals^  they  wash  their  face,  hands,  arms,  l''g«i  and 
{\.et,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  which  contributes  greatly  to  heighten 
iheir  beauty.  The  poorer  classes,  however,  look  deplorable,  and 
excite  disgust.  The  faces  of  the  old  women  appear  shrivelled 
from  the  immoderdte  use  of  cosmetics  and  paint  during  lhe;r 
youth.' 

The  number  of  wivei  which  a  Mtihomedan    may   poMes* 
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is  limited  by  the  Koran  to  four  :  but  every  individual  may 
besides  add  to  the  number  as  many  concubines  as  lie  can 
support.  But  most  MooseUnin  are  satisfied  with  one  wife  ; 
and  the  practice  of  polygamy  appears  to  be  much  more 
circumscribed  than  the  permission.  The  concubines  of  the 
Woors  are,  for  the  most  part,  black  women,  who  are  pur- 
chased at  Timbuctoo  ;  they  reside  in  the  house  with  the  wives, 
and  perform  tlie  menial  offices  of  the  family.  The  children, 
when  not  the  offspring  of  the  master,  are  born  slaves,  and 
may  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  ; 
but  they  are  said  to  be  usually  brought  up  under  the  mother's 
care  and  to  become  members  of  the  family.  Children  in 
West  Barbary  are  said,  but  from  what  supposed  cause  the 
author  does  not  mention, to  be  frequently  afflicted  with  bald- 
ness and  the  falling  sickness, 

*  which,  however,  gradually  leave  ihem  as  they  grow  up  :  the 
\>omen  are  very  subject  tathe  latter,  which  they  call  m'jincn^  that 
Is,  possessed  with  a  spirit/ 

The  Siphylitic  disease  is  so  general  in  Barbary,  that  the 
author  supposes  there  is  scarcely  a  Moof  in  the  country '  who 
has  not  more  or  less  of  the  virus  in  his  blood.*  They  have 
no  effectual  remedy  for  it,  and  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
mercuria!  specifics.  The  leprosy  is  said  to  be  very  preva- 
lent, and  persons,  infected  with  this  loathsome  malady,  go 
about  asking  alms,  in  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty.  The 
lepers  in  Maroccohave  their  residenqe  fixed  in  a  particular 
district  without  the  walls. 

*  In  passing  through  this  place'  says  the  author, '  I  observed  that 
its  inhabitants  were  by  no  means  disfigured  in  personal  appearance, 
excepting,  that  they  generally  have  no  eye-hrows.* 

Those  who  are  afflicted  with  the  leprosy  are  obliged  to 
wear  a  badge  of  distinction,  wUen  they  appear  abroad. 

*  The  lepers  arc  seen  in  varions  parts  of  Barbary  sitting  on  the 
ground  with  a  wooden  bowl  before  them,  begging,  and  in  this  way 
they  collect  sometimes  a  considerable  sum  for  such  a  country  :  they 
intermarry  with  each  other,  and  although  the  whole  system  is  said 
to  be  contaminated,  yet  tbey  do  not  discover  any  external  marks  of 
disease  except  the  before-mentioned  paucity  or  total  want  of  eye- 
brows. On  any  change  of  weather,  and  particularly  if  the  sky  be 
overcast,  nnd  the  ^ir  damp,  they  will  be  seen  sitting  round  a  fire, 
warming  their  bones  as  they  term  it,  for  they  ache  all  over  till  thd. 
weather  resumes  its  wonted  salubrity.' 

Before  the  Mahoruedans  bury  their  dead,  they  wash  the 
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body,  Ihen  lay  it  on  a  wnf-ch'j  t![\y.  witliniit  any  r<  tim,  t)nt 
covered  willi  a  shroud  of  cotton  cloi'> ;  it  is  Ihu*  borne  to 
the  grave.  Tiie  dead  are  not  suffrr^rd  lobe  buried  in  towns 
or  ani'njr  i)ie  habitations  ot  the  Ivinjj.  Clirisli.^ns  would 
in  this  re-'pecl  do  ^ell  to  copy  their  e.\aitij)le.  This  great 
metropolis  <s,  from  the  coY.lrary  practice,  a  perfect  ch.irnel- 
Iiouse,  and  the  atmosphere  in  many  plai-es  is  infected  with 
the  noxious  effluvia  of  the  putrescent  dead. 

Inc.ix.  Mr.  Ji<kson  mukts  some  obsfrvations  on  the 
Mahomedan  religion,  in  which  he  cxliibi's  a  ra^re  favour- 
able sketch  than  most  other  writers  of  the  moral  system  of 
the  prophet. 

*  Were  there  as  many  abs!irclities,^ay5  he/  in  this  religion  as  somt 
persons  have  attributed  to  it,  it  is  probable  that  it  woulJ  nst  have 
extended  itself  over  so  gr^'at  a  portion  of  the  habitable  globe  ;  for  wre 
find  it  embraced  with  little  exception  frcm  the  shores  of  West 
Barbary,  to  the  most  eastern  part  of  Chinese  'I'artary,  an  extent  of 
upwards  of  «000  miles;  and  fr(»m  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  nations  of  Pagans  ;  neither 
is  there  any  language  spoken  and  understood  by  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  world  as  that  in  which  it  is  pro- 
mulgated.' 

But  where  the  people  are  grossly  ignorant,  and  freedom 
of  discussion  is  not  allowed,  no  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
any  doctrine  can  be  founded  on  its  prevalence,  or  on  the 
extent  of  territory  which  it  occupies.  In  c.  x.  we  have  some 
remarks  on  the  languages  of  Africa,  with  some  specimens 
of  the  Mandinga,  &c.  In  c.  xi,  we  find  some  useful  details 
respecting  the  trade  of  Marocco,  with  v;hich  the  author  ap- 
pears to  be  well  acquainted.  He  states  that  '  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  exports  consists  of  manufactured  guods,  and  that 
the  returns  for  these  are  entirely  raw  materials,  many  of 
which  are  essentially  necessary  in  our  manufactures/  He 
asserts  that  besides  these  cdvautages  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  empire  of  Marocco  would  enable  ihis  country  to 
victual  not  only  Gibraltar,  but  also  all  our  different  fleets 
which  cruize  \n  the  Mediterranean  and  on  tlie  northern  coast 
of  Africa.  In  our  present  stale  of  exclusion  from  the  Eu- 
ropean continejit  this  alone  would  be  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantage. 

The  ignorance  of  our  diplomatic  corps  in  the  language 
of  the  Barbary  powers  seems  greatly  to  liave  impeded  the 
estabiishtnent  of  any  commercial  intercourse.  The  author 
mentions  a  singular  fact  which  evinces  the  necessity  of  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  Africa, 
A  very  polite  and  friendly  letter  was  written  to  the  king  o 
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Great  Britain  by  the  emperor  of  Marocco  ;  but  as  no  one 
could  be  found  capable  of  rendering  it  into  English,  it  re- 
mained luvioticed  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  This 
markuf  disrespect  is  said  to  have  given  great  offence  to  the 
sovereign  of  West  Barbary.  This  letter  was  afterwards^ 
transmitted  for  the  sake  of  a  translation  to  the  author  of  this 
work. 

In  c.  xii.  the  author  has  furnished  an  interesting  account 
respecting  the  state  of  European  captives  in  Africa. 
When  an  European  vessel  happens  unfortunately  to  be 
wrecked  upon  the  coast,  the  crew  are  made  slaves  bv  the 
Ar:dbs,  by  whom  they  arc  stripped  and  marched  up  the 
country,  naked  from  head  to  foot  with  the  exceptioa 
of  a  cloth  or  rag  about  their  loins. 

'  The  feet  of  European";,  from  their  not  being  accusfomod,  like 
the  Arabs,  to  this  mode  of  travelling  soon  brgin  to  swell  with  thei 
heat  of  the  burning  sands  over  which  they  p:iss,  the  Arab  consider- 
ing only  his  booty,  does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  enquire  into 
the  cause  of  this,  but  abstemious  and  unexhaustr-d  himself,  he  con- 
ceives his  ui\forlunate  captives  will, by  dint  c-f  fatigue  and  travelhng, 
become  so  too.  In  these  marches  the  Europeans  suffer  the  pains  of 
fatigue  and  hunger  in  a  most  dreadful  degree;  for  the  Arab  will 
go  fifteen  miles  a  day  without  tasting  food,  and  at  ni^'ht  will  con- 
tent him-self  with  a  little  barley  mixed  with  cold  water,  miserable 
fare  for  an  English  seaman  who  (to  use  the  term  thai  is  applied  to 
the  richest  man  among  the  Arabs)  eats  meat  every  day.' 

As  these  christian  captives  are  reckoned  very  inferior 
from  their  habits  of  life  to  the  black  slaves,  who  are  pro- 
cured from  Timbuctoo^  they  do  not  find  a  ready  sale,  but 
are  usually  driven  from  one  market  to  another  till  they  are 
bartered  to  some  Jew  traders  of  Wedir.oon. 

*  If  the  Jew  have  a  correspondent  at  Mngodor,  he  writes  to  him 
that  a  ship  had  been  wrecked,  mentioning  the  riag  or  nation  she 
belonged  to,  and  requests  him  to  inform  the  agent  or  consul  of  the 
nation  of  which  the  captain  is  a  subject.* 

But  these  unfortunate  persons  are  still  liable  to  be  kept  in 
servitude  for  a  considerable  time,from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
fund  at  Mogodor  for  their  redemption.  Mr.  Jackson  very 
humanely  proposes  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund. 

In  c.  xiii.  the  author  describes  the  routes  of  the  caravan^ 
to  and  from  Timbnctoo,  the  great  emporium  of  central 
Africa.  Tliis  commercial  intercourse  is  conducted  by  means 
of  akkabaahs,  or  accumulated  caravans,  which  consist  of  .se- 
veral hundred  camels   which  the  -Arabs  let   tp  the  traders 
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for    the  transport  of  their  merchandize.     During  their  route 
these  caravans 

'  are  often  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  tlie  rnving  Arabs  of  Sahara, 
who  generally  conlmit  their  (lepre<lations  as  they  appr  jacli  the  con- 
fines of  the  d  'sert.  In  this  tiresome  journey  the  ukkabaahs  do  not 
proceed  in  a  direct  line  across  the  trrickK'SS  desert  to  the  place  of 
their  destination,  but  turn  occasionally  eastward  ,or  westward  ac- 
conling  to  the  situation  of  certain  fertile,  inhabited,  and  cultivated 
spots  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  Sahara,  like  islands  in  the  ocean, 
called  Oas  or  Oases  ;  these  serve  as  watering-places  to  the  men,  as 
well  as  to  feed,  refresh,  Eiid  replenish  the  hardy  and  patient  camels  : 
at  each  of  these  Oases,  the  akkabaah  sojourns  about  seven  days,  and 
then  proceeds  on  its  journey,  until  it  reaches  another  spot  of  the 
same  description.  In  the  intermediate  journies,  the  hot  winds,  de- 
nominated Shume,  are  often  so  violent,  as  considerably,  if  not  en- 
tirely to  exhale  the  water  carried  in  skins  by  the  camoK  for  the  use 
of  the  passengers  and  drivers;  on  these  occasions  the  Arabs  and 
people  of  Soudan  affirm  that  rive  hundred  dollars  have  been  given  for 
a  draft  of  water,  and  that  ten  or  twenty  are  commonly  given  when  a 
particular  exhalation  has  occurred.  In  1 805,  a  caravan,  proceed- 
ing from  Timbuctoo  to  Tafilelt,  was  disappointed  in  not  finding 
water  at  one  of  the  usual  watering  places,  when,  horrible  to  relate, 
the  whole  of  the  persons  belonging  to  it,  two  thousand  in  number, 
besides  eighteen  hundred  camids  perished  of  thirst  1  Accilents  of  this 
son.  account  for  the  vast  quantities  of  human  and  other  bones  which 
are  found  mingled  t  )gether  in  various  parts  of  the  desert.' 

The  author  adds  some  interesting  particulars  respecitng 
the  city  of  Tinfibuctoo,  its  products,  commerce,  government, 
and  the  manners  of  the  p«ople. 

The  articles  which  are  brought  by  the  akkabaahs  from 
Timbuctoo,  in  return  for  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
Europe,  consist  principally  of  gold  dust,  gold  ri{»gs,  bars  of 
gold,  elephants' teeth,  gums  of  Soudan,  grains  of  paradise, 
odoriferous  gums,  besides  a  great  number  ot  slaves.  The  gold 
rings  and  other  trinkets  which  are  m.inufaciured  at  Jinme 
are  said  to  be  of  pure  gold,  and  exquisite  workmanship. 
Some  of  them  are  made  hollow  for  the  purpose  of  contain- 
ing an  amulet  or  charm,  which  consists  ot  passages  from 
the  Koran  written  in  some  particular  form.  These  amulets 
are  supposed  to  be  endued  with  various  alexipharmic  pro- 
perties, and  particularly  in  countries  where  it  is  thought  that 
'  no  disorder  can  attack  either  man  or  beast  without  the 
aid  of  somt  (jiri)  spirit,  or  departed  soul,  or  {druhbadtl  'ain) 
an  evil  eye.' 

*  The  city  ofTimbnrtoo  is  situated  on  a  plain  surrounded  by 
sandy  emi.  ea. us,  ttUout  tsvclve  mUes  north  of  the  Nile  ElAbccde, 
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or  Nile  of  the  Blacks,  and  three;  (erhellat)  day?  journey  frora  that 
coi\fines  of  Sahara  ;  the  city  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumfercnc« 
but  %vithout  walls.  The  town  of  Kabra,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  is  its  commercial  port.  By  means  of  a  water  carriage  east 
and  west  of  Kabra,  great  facility  is  given  to  the  trade  of  Timbuctoo, 
from  whence  the  various  artichs  of  European  as  well  as  Barbary 
manufactures,,  brought  by  the  Akkabaahs,  from  the  north  of  Africa 
are  distributed  to  the  different  empires  and  states  of  Soudan  and 
the  south.  This  great  mart  is  resorted  to  by  all  nations,  whither 
they  bring  the  various  products  of  their  respective  countries,  to 
barter  for  the  European  and  Barbary  manufactures.' 

The  king  of  Timbuctoo^  is  the  sovereign  of  Baaibarra. 

'The  name  of  this  potentate,  inlSOO,  was  Woolo,  he  is  a  black  and 
a  native  of  the  country  which  he  governs  ;  his  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence is  Jinnie,  th'-ugh  he  has  three  palaces  in  Timbuctoo,  which 
which  are  ^aid  to  contain  an  immense  quantity  of  geld.* 

<  The  various  costumes  exhibited  in  the  market-places  and  streets, 
indicate  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  different  nations  of  central  Africa.' 

The  religious  toleration  which  is  said  to  prevail  in  this  re- 
mote part  of  the  world,  is  not  cerlainly  ot  Euiopean  origin, 
though  it  isjiTorlhy  of  European  imitation. 

*  Every  one  is  allowed  to  worship  the  great  author  of  his  being 
without  restraint,  and  according  to  the  religion  <j1  his  father,  or  the 
way  wherein  he  may  have  been  inclined." 

The  government  of  the  city  is  entrusted -to  a  divan  of 
twelve  Alenmia,  or  men  learned  in  the  Koran,and  au  umpire, 
wlio  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign  for  tliree  years,  af^ter 
which  they  relapse  into  the  body  ofilie  citizens.  The  civil 
jurisprudence  is  directed  by  a  cadi,  who  is  attendedj^y 
twelve  talbs  of  the  law,  or  attornies,  to  each  of  whom  a  se- 
parate judicial  depariment  is  assigned.  The  climate  of  Tim- 
buctoo is  said  to  be  highly  salubrious  and  invigorating. 
There  is  a  stale  library  in  the  city,  '  which  is  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  manuscripts  in  the  Arabic,'  amongst  which 
the  author  thinks  it  probable  *  that  there  are  many  transla- 
tions of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which  are  at  present  un- 
known to  Europeans.'  If  any  translations  of  the  lost  books 
of  Livy  could  be  found  among  these, we  should  deem  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  a  treasure  superior  to  all  the  gold  dust  oi 
Timbuctoo.  What  scholar  is  there,  who  will  have  courage 
to  cross  the  desert  in  order  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  such 
SiU  esteemed  portion  pf  i^ncient  literature  ? 
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*  The  soil  about  Timbuctoo  is  gencraUv  fertile*  and  near  the  river 
produces  rice,  millet,  Ir.tlidii  com,  and  otljcr  grain  ;  vdu-at  and  b4r- 
ley  grow  in  the  plains.* 

Coffee  grows  wi'd  here  as  well  as  indigo.  The  persons, 
Tvho  are  cmpiDved  in  working  the  init^ei  of  gold,  whicti  he 
soulliof  the  bed  oi  ihe  river,  and  belong  to  the  SiiUau  Woohi, 
are  Bambareen  negroes,  vhose  hibour  is  remunerated  by  all 
the  pieces  of  gold  which  a.  i  under  tlie  weight  of  twelve  mi- 
zams  or  about    two  ounces. 

*  It  is  asserted  that  the  mines  are  so  pure  that  lumps  of  virgin 
gold  are  constantly  found  of  several  ounces  in  weij}ht  ;  and,  hence 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  this  precious  metal,  some  articles  of 
small  value  in  Europe  are  often  sold  at  Timbuctoo  fur  their  weight 
in  gold.' 

The  author  says  that  some  communication  by  water  exists 
between  Tmibuctoo  and  Cairo,  but  that 

*  it  does  not  facilitate  the  purposes  of  trade,  from  the  expense  of  land 
carriHge  by  means  ol  camels  being  more  moderate  than  that  by  water; 
besides  the  advantages  to  a  traveller  of  a  continued  succession  of  rich 
and  fertile  countries,  make  the  journey  rather  an  excursion  of  plea- 
sure, when  compared  to  the  toils  of  the  desert,  where  beat  and  thirst 
are  so  much  dreaded  by  the  weary  traveller.* 

The  Nile  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile  of  Timbuctoo  are  sup- 
posed by  the  traders  in  the  interior  of  Africa  to  be 

*  one  and  the  same  river,  or  rather  that  the  latter  is  the  western 
branch  of  the  former,* 

The  Africans  are  said  to  be  astonished  at  llie  incredulity 
of  Europeans,  who  dispute  the  connection  bet-.veen  ti.ese  two 
rivers,  which  they  assert  to  have  been  deinofisu  nied  by 
the  experience  of  ages.  In  1780,  a  party  of  seventeen  Jin- 
nie  negroes  are  said  to  have  proceeded  in  a  canoe  as  far 
as  Cairo,  which,  after  bartering  the.r  gflo^s  several  times  by 
the  way,  and  making  longer  stays  at  many  towns  on  iheir 
passage  they  reached  in  fourteen  months.  Tiiese  negroes 
.travelled  in  the  caravan  Irom  Cairo  to  iNlarocco  and  re- 
turned to  J  mnie  after  au  absence  of  three  years  and  two 
moniljs. 

In  this  work  of  Mr.  Jachson  there  is  tnuch  norel  and  in- 
teresting matter  respecting  a  country  of  whicli  but  little 
is  known.  J'he  author  lias  not  made  up  a  bo(ik  of  scraps 
taken  from  other  \vriters  ;  nor  has  he  indulged  in  historical 
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recollections,  nor  in  superfluous  digressions  in  order  to  swell 
his  volume  to  a  more  stately  bulk.  He  has  described  the 
present  ftale  of  West  Barbary,  with  thai  circumstantial  ac- 
curacy which  a  long  residence  in  the  countr}^  an  extensive 
inlercourse  with  the  natives,  and  much  personal  observation 
enabled  him  to  obtain.  Had  the  author  been  prone  to  devi- 
ate from  the  subject  immediately  before  him,  he  might  rea- 
dily have  found  ample  opportunity  of  indulginghis  favourite 
wish.  He  might, for  instance,  without  any  very  great  vio- 
lence, have  incorporated  in  his  work  a  large  portion  of  the  Ju- 
gurlhine  War  of  Sallust;  or  Strabo  might  conveniently 
have  been  employed  to  furnish  some  details  respecting  the 
ancient  state  of  the  country.  But  the  author  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  a  hook-making  disposition ;  and 
his  performance  accordingly  contains  more  informa- 
tion  and  amusement  than  we  usually  find  in  most  books  of 
vo3'ages  or  travels  of  the  same  size.  The  author  adheres  ri- 
gidly to  his  subject,  and  he  seldom  fails  to  do  it  justice  by  his 
perspicuous  and  unaffected  manner  of  treating  it.  For  the 
gratification  of  our  readers  we  have  selected  many  of  his  no- 
vel and  interesting  details  ;  and,  on  this,  as  we  often  do  on 
other  occasions,  and  as  we  could  wish  to  do  on  all,  we  have 
furnished  them  with  sufficient  materials  to  form  their  owq 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  work. 


Art.  Wl.'-Mtmoirs  of  William  Palty,  D.  D.  By  G.  W. 
Meadleif,  Ton/iioh  is  addcda?t  Jppcndix,  Sto.  pp.  S84. 
Cradock  and  Joy. 

]M  R.  Meadley,  after  lamenting  that  no  biographical  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Pale}'  has  yet  appeared  beyond  a  brief  notice 
in  the  Gtneral  Biograpliy,  and  that  none  of  his  earlier  friend? 
have  undertaken  the  task,  who  were  so  well  qualified  to  de- 
tail the  events  of  his  life  and  to  appreciate  his  character^  tells 
i}S*  that  he  knew  him  only  in  his  later  years/ 

*  But  a  pcr!>i]asion,  that  the  uhoje  of  any  eminent  charRcter  can 
never  be  duly  njpit^ciated,  except  hom  the  vitvvs  of  ditl^erent  ob- 
servers,  rn  tbe  cir  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  an  anxious  wish  to 
bvar  tesiinu/ny  to  the  merits  df  a  much  respected  pastor,  and  to 
perpetuate  his  memory  Jtmoiigst  his  last  parishiontrs  more  especially, 
have  produced  the  present  publication. 

*  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  procure  accurate  intelligence 
from  the  most  repectable  quarters,  though  several  enquiries  have 
been  made. without  success.  To  those  gentlemen  who  have  assisted 
him  with  int'nrmalion  of  dates  or  facts,  the  writer  acknowledges 
himsieH  bi<jh]y  obhged,  and  tiusts  that  what  is  recorded    in   the    fol- 
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V>wlrt?  pngf*  will  ba  fomul  substantially  correct.  For  many  par- 
ticulars, he  is  exclusively  responsible  bira>elf,  hiiving  cultivdletl  Ur, 
P»lcy*s  Hcquaiulance,  fiom  the  ptrrioil  of  hi*  coming  lo  BjsUop  Wear- 
mouth,  'V  "•  ••     romiuon  interest  and  attention.' 

Wiiiiaiu  r.iley,  wliose  writings  liave  rontrihutcd,  in  no 
snaall  degree,  io  ftx  the  belief  oF  the  wavering,  and  lo  repel 
the  caviis  of  the  scoffer,  was  born  at  Petcrbor()ciu;h,  where 
his  father  was  a  minor  can(jn  oF  the  cathedral,  in  Julv  17<?. 
In  1745  the  father  was  appointed  head-master  of  the  gram- 
mar-school atGiggleswIck,  in  Craven,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  the  family  had  long  resided  on  a  small  pa- 
trimonial estate.  The  mother  of  our  author  is  said  to  have 
been  '  a  woman  of  strong  and  active  mind.'  He  was  edu- 
cated under  his  father*s  eye  ;  and  is  said  to  have  exhibited  di- 
ligence equal  to  his  ability.  He  was  curious  in  making  en- 
quiries abotit  mechanism,  whenever  an  opportunity  occur- 
red. We  are  informed  that  lie  combined  mental  activity 
with  corporeal  sluggishness.  Angling  was  his  favourite 
amusement  in  youth  ;  nor  was  it  le>s  his  prcddection  in  age. 
He  is  said  to  have  conciliated  tiie  kind  regards  of  his  school- 
fellows by  his  cheerfulness  and  drollery. 

*  He  frequently  amused  the  young  circl."  by  the  successful  mi- 
fiiicking  of  a  mountebank  quack  doctor  m  vending  his  powders.' 

In  November  17.^8,  Mr.  Paley  was  admitted  a  sizar  of 
Christ's  college  Cambridge.  He  performed  liis  journey  to 
the  university  on  horseback  in  company  with  his  father  ;  and 
lie  was  often  wont  to  describe  the  disasters  that  befti  hiin 
pn   the  way. 

*  I  was  never  a  good  horseman,  and  when  I  followed  mv  fither 
pn  a  poney  ol  noy  own,  on  my  first  jiun  e\  t'»  Camb  ilge,  I  hll  off 
J»even  limes  : — I  was  lighter  then  than  I  am  now,  and  my  tails  were 
rot  likely  to  be  serious  ; — My  father,  on  hearmg  a  thur.ip,  would 
turn  his  head  half  aside  and  say,  *  take  care  of  thy  maney,  lad." 

Mr.  Paley  appenrs  lo  have  taken  with  him  to  the  uni- 
versity a  larger  stock  of  mathematical  learn iDii:  thati  most 
young  men  are  found  to  carry  away  after  a  residence  of  se- 
veral years.  He  evinced  no  ordinary  diligence  in  those  stu- 
dies which  were  required.  The  happy  lacility  whiclj  he  pos- 
sessed of  concentrating  his  faculties  on  the  subject  to  utnch 
they  happened  to  be  apj)livd,  rendered  him  fapable  of  mental 
exertion  in  circumstances  and  amid  scenes  wh;ch  would  have 
dissipated  the  attention  of  other  men.  In  a  room  H  led  uitli 
idle,  frivolous,  and  noisy  loungers  he  couWi  read  a  b  H)k  with- 
9Ut  regarding  the  inlerruption.     But  we  are   told   that   Mr, 
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Paley  was  also  distinsjuished  by  a  propensity  to  lie  in  bed  till 
a  very  late  hour  in  the  morning,  and  to  spend  much  time  in 
company  after  dinner.  And  hence  Mr.  Meadley  infers,  as 
we  think  with  much  sagacity  and  justness,  that  '  he  was 
more  indebted  to  observation  and  reflection  than  to  books 
for  the  general  improvement  of  his  mind/ 

The  mind  of  Paley  never  appeared  to  us  to  have  beea 
much  enriched  by  extraneous  store.  His  reading  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  various  nor  extensive,  but,  uhat  he 
read  he  assimilated  t>y  intellectual  digestion  and  preserved  by 
the  aid  of  a  retentive  memory.  His  mind  was  one  of  those 
that  know  how  to  arrive  at  the  pu.'p  of  truth  by  the  shortest 
process  of  intellectual  exertion. 

*  On  his  first  arrival  from  the  country,  the  unconthncss  of  his 
<^ress  and  manners  caused  not  a  little  mirth  amongst  his  fellow  col- 
legians; but  as  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  his  real  worth  were 
soon  riiscovered,  these  singularities  did  not  Ions;  deprive  him  of  their 
esteenj  and  admiration.  Besides,  he  was  a  most  excellent  compa- 
nion, and  had  the  happiest  knack  of  turning  the  laugh  agsnnst  him- 
self, by  relating  some  absurd  and  ridiculous  blunder  which  he  had 
committed  ;  and  his  absence  of  mind  and  inattention  to  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life  supplied  him  with  many  such  stories.  In 
his  merry  humours  he  could  always  find  something  to  laugh  at  in 
himself:  and,  indeed,  he  wat  often  heard  to  say  that  *  a  man  who 
:s  not  sometimes  a  fool,  is  always  one.* 


*  Mr.  Paley  being  generally  careless  about  his  dress, and  sometimes 
even  remarkably  inattentive  to  it,  ;ittracted  more  than  common  no- 
tice, when  he  appeared  in  the  public  schools,  to  keep  his  first  act, 
with  his  hair  full  dressed,  and  in  a  deep  ruffled  shirf,  and  new  silk 
stockings;  which  aided  by  his  ge>tures,  his  action,  and  his  wkole 
manner,  when  earnestly  engaged  in  the  debate,  excited  no  small 
mirth  in  the  spectators.  This  was  his  first  appearance  before  the 
university  as  a  disputant,  and  he  acquitted  himself  with  such  un- 
wonted ability,  that  the  schools  were  afterwards  invariably  crowded, 
whenever  he  was  expected  to  dispute.' 

When  Mr.  Paley  kept  his  act  he  proposed  to  dispute 
against '  capital  punis/imcnfs,*  and  *  the  tteriiity  of  hell  tor- 
ments/ But  J3r.  Thomas,  the  master  of  his  collei^e,  thought 
Ibis  such  a  perilous  field  of  argument,  that  he  objected  to 
both  the  questions,  and  insisted  on  his  relinquishing  l4ie  last, 
Mr.  Paley  was  unwilling  to oifend  his  superiors,  and  there- 
fore wished  to  change  the  last  question  ;  and,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  \^  alson,  the  moderator,  he  undertook  to 
defend  the  eternity  of  hell  torments  !  We  should  have  been 
more  pleased  with  the  anecdote^  if  Mr.  Paley  had  changed 
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tlie  questioHf  instead   of  labouring  to  establish  a  doctrine 
which  he  really  wished  to  subvert  ! 

Ill  Jauuary  176:3,  betook  hisdegree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
and  svas  senior  wrangler  of  the  year.  After  taking  his  ba- 
chelor's degree  he  became  second  usher  in  an  academy  at 
Greenwich.  His  province  was  to  teach  the  Latin  language. 
In  his  leisure  hours  he  frequently  rambled  about  the  metro- 
polis, which  affords  numerous  opportunities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a  discriminating  and  contemplative  mind.  He  was 
liardly  less  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  amusement  than  of  know- 
ledge. This  alternation  of  different  propensities  seems  to 
i)ethe  frequent  characteristic  of  a  superior  mind.  The  intel- 
lectual powers  cannot  be  always  kept  upon  the  stretch ; 
and  the  more  they  are  stretched  at  one  interval  the  more 
they  will  unbend  at  another.  Great  intensity  of  exertion 
requires  proportionate  relaxation.  It  is  both  morally  and 
physically  good.  It  might  seem  a  little  inconsistent,  and  to 
a  contracted  mind  not  a  little  absurd,  to  see  a  philosopher 
sprawled  upon  the  Hoor  and  playing  with  a  child  ;  but  it  is 
what  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  seeing,  and  it  is  what 
we  should  delight  10  see.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  descend 
IVom  the  contemplation  of  the  stars  to  the  prattle  of  the  nur- 
sery ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  after  profoundly  investigating  the  at- 
tributes of  tlie  Deity,  could  jump  over  the  chairs  and  tables 
in  his  room  with  all  the  frolic  temerity  of  youth.  The 
hypocritical  formalist  may  be  uniformly  grave  without  being 
wise ;  but  the  artless  sage  is  constantly  gay  without  evec 
being  dull. 

Paley  was  fond  of  attending  the  theatre  ;  and  he  always 
took  his  station  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  orchestra  in  the^ 
pit.  His  thoughtful  mind  was,  at  the  same  time,  nurtured 
and  enlarged  by  attending  the  different  courts  of  judicial 
procedure  in  the  metropolis.  He  is  said  thus  to  have  ob- 
tained a  clear  and  accurate  insight  into  the  criminal  law  ; 
and  he  doubtless  increased  his  acquaintance  with  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  human  heart.  At  this  time  Mr.  Paley's  situa- 
tion at  Greenwich  appears  to  have  been  highly  satisfactory 
to  him  ;  and  he  has  been  often  heard  to  say  that '  the  rank 
o^^ first  assistant  in  the  academy  was  then  the  highest  object 
of  his  ambition/ 

In  1765,  Mr.  Paley  became  a  candidate  for  one  of  the 
prizes  which  are  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  uni- 
versity for  two  of  the  best  dissertations  in  Latin  prose.  The 
subject  was '  a  comparison  between  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean 
philosophy,  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  each  on  the 
morals  of  a  people/  Mr.  Paley,  who  wisely  thought  that 
this  constitution  of  things  was  designed  for  a  state  of  rational 
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enjo^'ment,  strenuously  defended  the  system  of  Epicurus  ; 
vhuh  I.esaid  iukI  beeu  misjepre  anted  and  revied  by  igno- 
rant e  and  prejudice  .  and  tha!  It  was  more  ^Hvonrable  to 
virtue  and  to  hrippintss  than  the  austerities  of  Sioici^in, 
This  essay  was  written  in  /^Inglisli,  and  afterwards  translated 
into  Latij«  ;   but  it  was  deemed  woitly  of  ttie  tirst   prize. 

In  the  summer  vacation  at  Gfeenwich  he  went  over  to 
Tead  his  dissertation  in  the  senate-house  ai  Cambridge.  He 
entered  the  university 

*  alone  in  a  post-chaisp  "with  the  windows  down,  he  or.lered  the  pos- 
tilion to  drive  slowly  along  the  slieeis.  This,  whe-n  (he  subject  was 
afterwards  mentioned  to  him,  he  called  a  piece  cf  rioiculous  vanity, 
nnd  seemed  evidently  much  hurt  at  the  recollection  of  it.  Yet  in 
this  triumphal  entry  he  was  by  no  mens  singular;  success  has 
often  produced  this  sort  of  weakness  ;  and  what  were  Roman  lii- 
umphs,  but  the  display  of  vanity  on  a  much  larger  scale? 

'  In  the  senate-house,  he  is  said  to  have  done  little  justice  to  the 
merits  of  his  essay  by  his  delivery.  When  he  came  to  the  following 
sentence;  '  In  physicis  bene  mulia  dixerufit,  et  vestris  digna  studiis, 
et  meis  fortasse  noualiena,*  he  spoke  the  latter  part  of  it  so  affec- 
tedly, hs  to  amuse  his  audience  tor  some  moments.  Indeed,  he  af- 
terwards confessed  to  a  friend,  that,  when  he  came  to  that  passage, 
his  fc^'lings  were  so  acute  as  to  overpower  him,  and  to  render  nJi- 
culous  what  he.  meant  to  be  impressive.* 

He  was  ordained  deacon  at  t!:e  usual  age,  and  officiated 
for  some  time  as  curate  to  Dr.  Hinchlifj'e,  then  vicar  of 
Greenwich  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Peterborough.  Soon 
hfter  this  he  left  the  academy,  in  consequence  of  a  disagree- 
ment with  Mr.  Bracken  respecting  the  distribuuon  of  some 
money,  vvliich  had  been  sent  by  tiie  parents  of  the  boys  as  a 
gratuity  to  the  different  assistants. 

In  June  1766,  Mr.  Paley  was  elected  fellow  of  Christ's 
college,  when  he  removed  to  the  university,  and  embaiked 
in  the  oftice  of  tuition,  in  which  his  strong  and  argumenta- 
tive mipd,  his  perspicuity  of  exposition  and  his  felicity  of  il- 
lustration, combined  with  no  small  share  of  pleasantry  and 
good  humour,  which  are  no  contemptible  requisites  in  a 
teacher,  rendered  him  transceudently  qualified  to  excel. 
Mr.  Law,  son  of  the  master  of  Peterhouse,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  shared  with  him  the  toils  of  tuition  ;  and  the 
union  of  so  much  ability  *  soon  raised  the  celebrity  of  the 
college  to  pn  pnprecedentcd  height.'  A  cordial  iriendship 
was  established  between  Mr.  Pa'ey  and  Mr.  Law  ;  and  they 
usually  spent  their  long  vacaticus  together  in  travelling  over 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  together  in  a  one-horse  chaise'. 
This  intimacy  naturally  led  to  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Paley 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Mi.     avf 's  father^  who  was  promoted 
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to  the  see  of  Carlisle  by  the  eeneroin  pafronai^e  of  the  Dake 
of  Grafton,  in  17^;.  Mr.  Paley  became  chaplain  to  i:is 
lonlsliip.  Mr.  L'dward  Law,  the  present  excellent  lord 
chief  justice,  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  Mr.  Pa  ley. 

*  Mr.  Piiley   lectured  on    metaphysics,  morals,  an!  the  Greek 
Testament;  and,  after  he  had  been  some  years  a  tutor,  on  divinity.*. 

The  substance  of  his  moral  lecture^  is  contained  in  his 
'  Principles  of  moral  and  political  Philosophy.' 

*■  Mis  lectures  on  the  Greek  Testament  were  given  every  Sunday 
and  Wednesday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  and  attended  by  all  the 
under-graduates  ;  who  read  and  translated  in  turn  as  many  verses 
as  the  lecturer  thought  fir.  He  then  gave  them  the  general  sense 
of  the  nhole,  pointed  out  those  passages  which  deserved  peculiar 
attention,  and,  explainii^g  scripture  by  scripture,  accompanied  the 
uhole  with  suitable  moral  exhortations.  His  explanation  of  the 
most  difficult  passages  was  always  perspicuous  and  satisfactory, 
and  much  in  the  manner  of  free  rational  enquir}'.  But  he  careful- 
ly avoided  all  sectarian  disputes,  taking  for  his  model,  Lockt  on 
the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  and  on  the  Epistles,  works  which 
he  frequently  recommended.  The  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion  he 
treated  of  as  mere  articles  of  peace,  the  whole  of  which  it  v.as  im- 
possible the  framers  could  expect  any  one  person  to  believe,  as  up- 
on dissection  they  would  be  found  to  contain  about  two  hundred  and 
foTty  distinct  and  independent  propositions,  many  of  them  inconsist- 
ent with  each  other.  They  mubt,  therefore,  he  said,  be  consider- 
ed as  propositions,  which,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  peace  amongst 
the  different  sectsof  reformers,  whooriginally  united  in  composing 
the  church  of  England,  it  was  agreed  should  not  be  impugned  or 
preached  against.  '  The  chief  points  insisted  upon  by  iMr.  Paley 
to  his  pupils  were,  that  they  should  listen  to  God,  and  flot  to  man  ; 
that  they  should  exert  their  faculties  in  understanding  the  language 
ot  holy  men  of  old  ;  that  they  should  free  themselves,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  all  prejudices  of  birlh,  education,  and  country  ;  and 
that  they  should  not  call  any  one  their  master  in  religion,  but  JiE- 
susChrist.' 

Mr.  Paley's  lectures  were  so  generally  sought,  and  so 
much  admired,  that  copious  notes  of  them  were  takeu  by 
many  of  his  pupils;  and  Mr.  Meadley  reports,  and  we  havft 
ourselves  he:ud  U  said  by  a  gentleman  who  possessed  the 
best  means  of  information,  that  not  a  single  idea  is  to  be 
found  in  the  subsequent  publications  of  Paley,  which  his 
lectures  had  not  previously  developed. 

Mr.  Paley  did  not  sign  the  clerical  petition,  which  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  177^,  for  a  relief 
from  subscription  to  articles  of  religion,  though   it  appears 
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that  he  approved  the  object,  and  desired  the  accomplish- 
ment.  Ot)  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  the 
words  which  have  sumelimes  been  quoted  to  his  prejudice, 
and  which  at  first  view  do  leave  an  imp«ession  on  the  mind 
not  favourable  to  his  character.  *  /  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
conscience.'  Tliese  expressions,  hke  many  oiriers,  which 
are  spoken  in  a  moment  of  vivacity  or  inadvertence,  ought 
not,  we  think,  to  be  rigidly  nor  literally  interpreted,  as  im- 
plying that  his  sense  of  duty  should  not  be  suffered  to  ob- 
struct his  prospect  of  emolument. 

A  pamphlet  was  publisiied  in  1774,  entitled.  '  Comidera^ 
tions  on  the  Propriety  of  requiring  a  Suhscrtption  to  Articles 
of  Faith, ^  This  work  was  written  by  the  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
who  did  Rol  abandon,  on  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  the 
principles  of  an  enlightened  tolerance,  wl»ich  he  had  espous- 
ed in  ins  earlier  years,  ^  An  Answer  to  the  Considtrations,* 
was  published  by  Dr.  Thomas  Randolph  of  Oxford,  which 
impelled  Mr.  Paley  to  write  a'  Defence  of  the  Consiclera- 
tions,'in  which  hehas  completely  overpowered  liis  adversary 
by  the  superior  cogency  of  his  arguments.  We  made  some 
quotations  from  this  work  in  our  Review  of  Mr,  Wyvill's 
excellent  p'lnphleton  Intolerance.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
the  number  for  March,  p.  S04. 

In  1776,  Mr.  Paley  married  Miss  Jane  Flewitl,  a  youn^ 
lady  of  Carlisle,  when  he  quitted  the  university.  He  now 
fixed  iiis  residence  at  Musgrove  in  Westmoreland,  a  rectory 
then  worth  about  SOl.  pei  ann.,  which  had  been  recently 
giveahim  by  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

*Tbe  situation  of  this  pleasant  village,  on  tlic  banks  of  the  rivrr 
Eden,  allu%e(J  him  to  indulge  himself  frequently  in  ar.i^ling,  the  fa- 
vourite amusement  of  his  youth.  So  paitial  indeed  was  he  to  a  sport, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  hone:t  Walton,  ci;n  scarcely 
b«i  reconciled  to  either  reai-on  or  humanity,  "that  heat  one  lime, 
iept  ajournal  of  his  exploits,  and  had  afterwards  his  portrait  taken, 
with  his  red  and  line.  Alluding  to  his  success  in  trouling  for  pike, 
he  used  to  say,  that  the  lish,  when  not  hungjy,  would  sometimes 
nibble  without  swallowing  the  bait,  in  which  case  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  stimulate  its  appetite  by  manoeuvring ;  *  for,'  added  he-, 
*  the  pike  reasons  thus,  though  1  am  not  hungry  now,  I  may  b« 
to-morrow,  and  therefore  must  not  lose  so  tempting  a  prize,* 

Here  he  was  induced  to  engage  in  the  culture  of  a  small 
farm,  as  a  source  of  employment  &nd  emolument,  but  the 
deficiency  of  his  returns  soon  proved  that  he  was  but  ill  qua- 
lified for  such  an  undertaking.  In  177^,  iVlr.  P^ley  was 
inducted  to  the  vicarage  of  Dalston  ia   Cumberland   in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Rose  Castle  worth  about  ninety  pounds  a 
year.  In  1777,  he  resigned  the  rectory  of  Musgrove  for  the 
more  valuable  vicarage  of  Appleby,  between  which  place 
and  Dalston  he  now  divided  his  residence.  In  1780,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  fourth  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral 
of  Carlisle,  worth  about  four  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and, 
on  the  promotion  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Law,  to  the  bishopric 
of  Clonfert  in  Ireland,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Carlisle. 
Mr.  Paley  accompanied  the  new  bishop  to  Dublin  where 
he  preached  a  sermon  at  his  consecration;  and  after- 
wards travelled  with  him  to  his  episcopal  residence,  on 
the  great  river  Shannon,  in  Galway,  one  of  the  least  civiliz- 
ed parts  of  Ireland,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  deplorable  wretchedness  of  the  Irish  peasantry'. 

Mr.  Paley  was  now  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press 
his  great  work,  '  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy.' When  the  manuscript  was  ready  for  the  press  he  of- 
fered it  to  Mr.  Faulder  for  three  hundred  pounds,  who  re- 
fused to  give  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty. — A  booksel- 
ler in  Paternoster-row,  accidentally  hearing  of  the  intended 
publication,  made  an  offer  of  one  thousand  pounds  for  the  co- 
py-right of  the  work.  This  circumstance  was  communicat- 
ed to  Mr.  Faulder  by  the  bishop  of  Clonfert;  who,  '  though 
in  no  small  degree  surprized  and  astonished  at  the  advance, 
agreed  to  give  the  sum  required  before  the  bishop  left  the 
house.'  The  bookseller  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
loser  by  his  bargain  ;  for  the  work  passed  through  fifteen 
editions  in  the  life  of  the  author.  The  merits  of  this  per- 
formance  are  now  so  generally  acknowledged  that  it  would 
be  vain  for  us  to  endeavour  to  exalt  them  by  praise  or  to 
lower  them  by  blame. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Burn,  in  1785,  Mr.  Paley  became 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  His  friend  and  patron 
bishop  Law  died  in  1787,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 
Mr.  Paley  wrote  a  short  memoir  of  his  life,  which  has  been 
inserted  in  Hutchinson's  History  of  Cumberland,  and  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  In  1790,  he  published  his  i/or« 
Paw/jw^,  in  which  he  has,  perhaps,  displayed  more  origina- 
lity of  thought,  more  sagacity  ol  remark,  and  more  delicacy 
of  discrimination  than  in  any  of  his  other  works. 

In  1791 ,  Mr.  Paley  lost  his  wife,  who  died  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, leaving  four  sons  and  four  daughters. — About  this  time 
he  took  a  rather  active  part  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  ;  and  much  to  his  honour,  he  suggested  a  plan 
for  promoting  the  civilization  of  Africa,  as  the  only  species  of 
restitution  which  we  could  make  for  the  ra'age,  the  cruelty. 
Cut.  Rev.  Vol.   17,  Ju^mt,  180Q  £  e 
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and  oppression  which  we  had  so  long  practised  on  that  con- 
tinent. He  proposed  to  export  from  the  United  Stales,  se- 
veral liitle  colonies  of  free  negroes,  to  settle  them  in  differ- 
ent parisof  Africa,  that  they  might  serve  as  patterns  of  more 
civilized  life  lo  the  natives  in  their  several  vicinities. 

In  May  1792,  the   vicarage  of  Addingham,  near  Great 
Salkeld,  was  added  to  his  stock  of  preferment  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Carlisle.      In   the   same  year   he  published 
' Reasons  f or  Contentmenf,/  addressed  to  the  labouring  classes, 
pp.  '22.     From    the  time  and  the  circmnstances   in  which 
this  was  written,  it  was  thought,  even  by  many  of  the  pre- 
vious friends  and  admirers  of  the  author,  to  have  been  de- 
signed not  so  much  to  promote  the   ostensible  object oi  the 
publication,  as  to  recommend  the   writer  to  the   notice   of 
the  ministtrof  the   day.      The   pamphlet  itself  evidently 
ehovved  that  Paley  had  placed  himself  in  the    ranks  of  the 
alarmists;  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  procure  the  favour 
of  men  in  power,  by  a  fugitive  pamphlet,  accommodated  to 
the  wishes  of  the  court,  and  to  the  seeming  exigencies  of  the 
day.     He  thought  probably,  that  the  pamphlet  would  an- 
swer its  end,  and  be  forgotten,   while  his  literary  fame  rest- 
ed securely  on  the  basis  of  his  larger  works.     If  Mr.  Paley 
had  em|)loyed  his  talents  and  his  authority  in  dissipating  the 
alarm  which  was  artfully  excited  in  order  to  induce  the  coun- 
try passively  to  acquiesce   in  a  diminution  of  the  public  li- 
berty, and  if  he  had  shown  that  the  true  way  of  appeasing 
the  public  discontent,  was  by  a  more  economical   expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money,  by  a  scrupulous   abstinence    from 
wanton  and  wasteful   wars,   and  by  a  temperate  reform  of 
abuses,  which  have  been   suffered  to  accumulate  for  more 
than  a  century,  he  would  have  deserved  immortal  renown  as 
a  friend  both  to  the  people  and  the  king,  to  the  cottage,  to  the 
throne,  and  to  the  sanctuary. — If  the  object  of   Mr.  P&ley 
in  writing  this  two-penny  pamphlet,in  which  some  common- 
place maxims  are  very  forcibly  expressed,   were   to  mount 
from  an  archdeaconry  to  a  deanery  or  a  bishopric,  he  certain- 
ly failed  in  his  pursuit. — Mr.  Pitt  was  no  doubt  pleased  to 
see  the  sturdy  oak  labouring  to  acquire  the   pliancy  of  the 
ozier,  but  he  had  oziersstill  more  pliant  than  he. — The  pre- 
mier  loved    and    rewarded    flexibility  of    opinion,    but   he 
loved  and  rewarded  it  most,  where  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
mediocrity  of  talent.  He  had  no  desire  to  elevate  to  the  public 
sphere  a  mind  that  could,  if  occasion  offered,  wrestle  with 
his  own.     Hence  no  superiority  of  talent  was  ever   nurtured 
by  his  patronage  nor  caressed  by  his  smile  ;  and  hence  dur- 
ing his  long  administration,  he  had  filled  the  sereral  de- 
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partmcnU  of  the  state,  if  we  may  be  InHul{j;ed  in  the  use  of 
an  Iricism,  with  a  dearth  of  virtue  and  ability. 

Noiwithi^tanding  the  subserviency  which  Mr.  Paley  had 
mamfVsled  to  the  views  of  the  premier  in  liis  fonr-and-twenty- 
page  cft'ort,  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  forget  some  of  the  forcible 
and  weighty  gd^'"ahties  whi(!h  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  oc- 
tavo volumes  of  Moral  and  Poiitical  Philosophy,  and  whicii 
must,  by  a  necessmy  dedticnon  lead  to  practical  conclusion* 
very  opposite  to  the  general  tendency  of  tiis  admiuistration. 

In  i7(j-t,  Mr.  P^Iey  publisned  his  •  View  of  the  Eviden- 
ces of  Cljrisiiaaity,'m  which  he  hasexhibite  i  a  compressed, 
but  luminous  view  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
duced by  the  most  able  theologians  in  lavour  of  the  truth  of 
revelation.— The  argument  ironi  history  is  succinctly  detail- 
ed ;  but  some,  who  l)ave  been  very  studious  of  truth,  and 
much  addicted  to  research,  liave  thouglu  that  the  advocate 
has  forgotten  some  of  the  [)rimary  links  in  the  chain  of  proof. 
—For  this  work  which  appeared  at  a  critical  juncture,  when 
the  bold  but  ignorant  scepticism  of  Payne  was  supposed  to 
have  given  a  rude  shock  to  the  national  faith,  he  was  more 
liberally  rewarded  than  for  any  of  his  precedingpublications. 
The  minister  of  the  day  indeed  did  not  load  him  with  any  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dignities  wiiich  belong  to  the  treasury  ;  but 
three  bishops  seemed  emulous  to  mark  their  gratitude  for 
his  services  to  the  church. — The  late  bishop  of  Lond  )n,  Dr. 
Porteusy  gave  him  a  prehendal  stall  in  St.  PauTs.  The  bi- 
shop of  Lincoln  made  him  the  subdean  of  that  diocese  ; — and, 
lastly,  the  bishop  of  Durham  presented  him  with  the  vajua- 
ble  rectory  of  Bishop  VVearmouth. — These  several  pieces  of 
preferment  may  be  estimated  at  considerably  more  than  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

After  being  installed  as  subdean  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Paley 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  to  lake  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divi-' 
nity.  In  the  '  concio  ad  clerum*  which  he  preached  on  the 
occasion,  he  unfortunately  pronounced  the  word  profugus, 
projugus,  which  gave  rise  to  the  following  epigram  from  one 
of  the  university  wits  ; 

*  Italiam  fato  profugus  Lavinaque,  venit 

Litora.' 

Kriat  Virgilius,  forte  pro/u^2«i' erat.' 

Dr.  Paley  enjoyed  the  singular  happiness  of  having  his 
parents  live  to  witness  his  general  celebrity,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  life.  His  mother  did  not  die  till  March  179^,  at  the 
age  of  83/andhis  father  survived  her  till  September  i7D9>  a^ 
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the  more  advanced  period  of  eighly-eight.  In  December^ 
1795,  Dr.  Paley  married  his  second  wiie,  a  Miss  Dobinson 
of  Carlisle,  with  whom  he  had  been  ititimately  acquainted 
ior  several  jeaj  s. 

*  In  allusion  to  the  act,  passed  in  the  first  session  of  the  impe/iaF 
parlianjent,  in  1801,  for  disabling  all  persons  who  had  taken  orders 
from  sitting  in  the  house  ut'commons,  Dr.  Faloy  remarked — '  That, 
in  his  opinion,  the  exclusion  wasjust,  so  far  as  those  only  were  con- 
cerned, who  held  i-cclisiaslical  preferments,  and  had  clerical  duties  to 
discharge  ;  but  he  could  see  no  satisfiiclory  reasons, why  the  provisions 
of  the  act  should  extend  to  such  as  had  i;iven  up  all  pretensions  to  the 
honours  and  eniolunitnts  of  the  church.'  His  .sentiments  on  thi» 
subject  seem  to  have  coincided  with  whatAvas  urged,  so  perlinentljr 
and  so  forcibly,  against  the  niej. sure,  during  iis  discussion  in  the 
two  houses,  by  lord  Thurlow  and  Mr.  Home  Tooke.* 

The  law  to  exclude  clercrymen  from  ihe  House  of  Com- 
D)()n«,  wliicli  was  passed  during  the  administralioii  of  Mr. 
j\ddingtun,  seems  to  liuve  been  promoted  less  by  a  wish  to 
rescue  the  sacred  order  of  ecclesiastics  fiom  the  vortex  of  poli- 
tical ambition,  than  to  gratify  particular  feelings  of  resenlment 
towards  an  obnoxious  individual.  Wheu  we  consider  ihat 
clerg\ men  are  always  supposed  to  I  e,  and  frequently  are, 
more  particularly  conversant  with  the  theory  o^  morals,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  no  injury  could  accrue  to  religion, 
and  that  some  beneni  might  accrue  to  the  state  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  few  ecclesiastics  among  the  popular  representatives. 
^j(^t  (juestions  of  policy  are  connected  more  or  less  with  mo- 
ral considerations, and  it  is  the  negleclof  such  considerations 
which  commonly  gives  the  birth  even  to  the  greatest  errors 
in  our  policy.  Why  then  should  the  house  of  commons  shut 
jlsdo<;rs  against  these  whose  business  it  is  to  study  morality 
in  its  general  principles  and  in  all  its  practical  ramificalions  r 
* In  the  house  of  commor;s,  where  all  ranks  and  profes- 
sions are  supposed  to  be  represented,  why  should  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  alone  be  without  any  personal  delegates? 
—  Do  not  the  clergy  possess  a  large  portion  of  llje  landed  in- 
come of  the  country  ?  Do  they  not  contribute  largely  to  the 
revenue  of  the  slate  ?  Why  then  should  they  be  debarred  from 
having  even  a  single  professional  representative  in  the 
house  of  commons  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  the  clergy  are  re- 
presented by  the  bishops  in  the  house  of  l<jrds  ?  But  can  the 
|}ouse  of  lords  either  originate  or  alter  a  money  bill?  Or 
can  the  absent i\\Q\ix\\\.y  of  the  bishops  ir»  the  lords  supply  the 
j}resfM^  need  of  it  in  the  commons  ?  AVe  ate  glad  to  find^ 
that  a  man  of  such  sound  judgment  as  Paley  should  have 
bten  an  enemy  to  the  exclusion   from    the   house  of  cou.- 
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ni-ons  of  clergymen  who  had  no  clerical  duties  to  perform,  or 
wl;o  had  renounced  ll»e  hi)nours  and  emoluments  of  the 
cinirch.  The  reformation  was  terlainly  productive  of  much 
good;  but  o!ie  of  its  concomitant  evils  appears  to  have 
been  tlie  tola^  e\clnsion  of  the  clergy  from  secular  em- 
ployments. At  any  rale  we  are  convinced  that  the  slate 
would  be  ureallv  benefited  by  the  presence  of  a  few  such 
men  as  Palev,  or   Parr  in  the  house  of  commons. 

While  Dr/Palev  was  engaged  in  finishing  his  last  and,  as 
some  think,  his  best  work,*  Natural  Theology,'  his  labours 
were  frequently  inleirupled  by  a  nephrilic  cornpiainl  which 
caused  intervals  of  excruciating  pain.  Hence  what  he  has 
said  in  that  work  of  li^e  alleviations  of  pnin,  considered  in  their 
moral  and  physical  tendencies  and  eiffecls,  certainly  derive? 
addUion-al  unporiance^ 

*  Ii  is  not  a  philosopher  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  healfh,  who 
talks  lightly  ot  hm  evil  which  he  may  suppose  at  a  distance.  When 
Dr.  Palcy  speaks  of  ihe  power  which  pain  has  '  of  sheddirtg  a  sa- 
ii.sftjctiun  over  intervals  of  ease,  tchich  Jew  enjoyments  exceed;'  and 
assures  us'  that  a  man  resting  from  severe  jmin^  i.i,  for  iht  time^  in 
posstssion  of  feelings  nJiich  uniiidinbed  health  cannot  impart^''  the 
sentnnent  flowed  from  his  own  feelings.  He  was  himself  that  man  ; 
and  it  is  consolatory,  ajnidst  the  numerous  diseases  to  which  the  hu- 
man frame  is  liahle,  to  fiiul  how  compatible  they  are  with  a  certain 
degree  of  comfort,  and  even  enjoyment.  Something  may  indeed  be 
Hltributed,  in  Dr.  Paley,  to  a  vigor  of  intellect,  which  is  allotted  to 
very  few  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  re5ignatix)n  insuReHng  is 
less  the  gift  of  great  intelK-ctuHl  junvors,  than  of  well  reguhiled  re- 
ligious and  moral  sentiments.* 

The  followiTig  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Mcadley  gives  of 
the  last  bceneof  Dr.  Paiey's  life. 

*  Dr.  Paley  still  entered  into  the  pleasures  of  society  v.ith  his 
wonted  zest;  and  his  convers^ition  was  as  aniinattd  and  impressive 
as  ever,  when  the  present  writer  saw  him, for  the  last  lime,  in  Decem- 
i>er  ISO-l-.  His  valuable  life  was  then  drawing  fa^t  towards  a  close  ; 
«n.l  the  powers  of  natuiejf^radually  exhausted  l)y  repeated  sufferings, 
wer«  becoming  daily  less  ubie  to  resist  the  force  ol  his  inveterate 
disease.  Yet  he  kept  his  annual  rcsi<ienceat  L^ncc^ln  in  1805,  and  re- 
turned to  liishop-Wearmouth  about  the  beginning  of  INlay.  Soon 
after  his  an ival  the  re,  he  experienced  a  most  violent  attack,  in  which 
the  usual  icmeiiies  were  found  intfftciual.  Human  skiil  was  there- 
fore vain,  his  appetite  failin.o;  him,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  take  tbe 
requisite  support ;  but  soon  »ur»k  under  iheaccumulaled  iiUluene« 
of  debility  an«l  disease.  His  sight  is  supposed  to  hav.e  failed  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  whilst  hi?  other  faculties  remained  unimpaired. 
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Perhaps  no  man  ever  preserveti  greater  self-possession  and  compo- 
sure, during  his  cniluding  scene.  The  evening  of  his  life  was 
clouded  with  no  displeasing  recollections,  no  vain  anxieties,  no  fond 
regrets  :  he  had  tnj-'^ed  tht-  blessings  of  this  w(>rl  I  with  saisfaction  ; 
and  he  relied  for  future  happiness  on  the  promises  of  thnt  divine  re- 
veldtion,  the  truth  v{  which  he  had  so  strcnously  laboured  to  evince. 
He  conseqi'  nily  nu't  the  itppio  ;ch  <f  death  with  fianness,  comforted 
his  afflicted  fin>ily  with  the  consolntions  of  religion,  and  late  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  May  ^5lh,  1805,  he  tranquilly  breathed  his 
last.' 

The  following  anecdote  is  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive: 

'  In  th('  year  179-5, during  one  of  his  visits  to  Cambridge, Dr.  Palcy, 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation  on  the  sul)ject,  grave  the  fallowing 
account  ot  the  early  part  of  his  own  academical  life  ;  and  it  is  here 
given,  on  the  anihonty  and  in  the  very  words  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  present  at  the  time,  as  a  sti  iking  instance  of  the  peculiar  liank- 
ness  v.ith  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  relating  the  adventures  of  his 
youth. 

'  I  spent  the  first  twoyeats  of  my  undergraduateship  happily  but 
unprofitably.  I  was  constantly  in  society, where  we  were  not  immoral, 
bui  idle  and,  rather  expensive.  At  the  commencement  of  my  third 
year,  however,  alter  having  left  the  usual  party  at  rather  a  late  hour 
in  the  evening,  I  was  awakened  at  five  in   the  morning  by  one  of  my 

companions,  who  stood  at  my  bed-side  and  said *  Faley,  I  have 

bevMi  thinking  what  a  d****'d  fool  you   are.     I  could   do  nothing, 
probably,  were  1  to  try,  and  can  afford  the  life  I  lead  :  you    could 
do  every   thing,  and  cannot  afford  it.     I  have  had  no    sleep   during 
the  whol    night  on  account  (<f  these  reflections,  and  am   now    come 
solemnly  to  inh>rm  you,  that  if  you  persist-in  your  indolence,  I  must 
ren'  ui.ce  your  so(  iely.'  '* 
^         *  1  was  so  struck' — Dr.    Faley   continued — *  with  the  visit  and 
the  visitor,  that  1  lay  in  bed  great  part  of  the  day,  and   formed    my 
plan.      I  ordered  my  be(  -maker  to  prepare  my  fire  every  evening, 
in  order  that  it  mii<ht  be  lighted  by  myself.  I  arose  at  five, read  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day,  except  such  hours  as  chapel   and  hall   re- 
quired, allotting  to  each  portion  of  lime   it's    peculiar   branch   of 
study  ;  aid  just  before  the  closing  of  gates  (nine  o'clock)  1  went  to 
a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  where  I  constantly  regaled  upon  a  mut- 
ton chop  and  a  dose  of  milk  punch.     And  thus  on  taking  ray   ba- 
chelor's degree,  I  became  senior  wrangler.' 

It  is  now  time  to  conclude   this  account   of   Dr.   Paley. 

We  are  far  from  depreciating  the  talents  of  Mr.  Meadley 
-as  a  biographer.  He  seems  to  have  made  the  most  of  the 
juaterials  which  he   possessed;  and   to   have    neglected    no 

sources  of  information  to  which  he  could  have  access.     In 
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bis  opinions  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  too  much 
swayed  by  partiality  for  ihe  subject  of  his  work^  but  to  have 
exhibited  only  that  modest  deference  which  is  always  due  to 
fuperiority  of  intellectual  attainments. 


Art  V  III.  ^Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain;  written  during 
the  March  of  the  British  Troops  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
with  a  Map  of  the  RoutCy  and  appropriate  Engravings,  By 
an  Officer,     bvo.pp,  :i20.     Longman.     1809. 

WE  are  told  in  the  preface,  that '  these  letters  were  writ- 
ten on  the  spot^  and  immediately  as  the  events  arose  of  which 
they  are  the  subject.'  The  author  who  is  an  officer  ap- 
pears to  be  a  man  of  feeling  and  observation.  Many  of 
his  descriptions  are  animated  and  picturesque  ;  and  though 
he  passed  through  the  part  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  which 
was  traversed  by  the  army  of  Sir  John  Moore,  at  a  period  of 
the  year  very  unfavourable  to  the  appearance  of  rural  beauty, 
and  though  the  rapidity  of  a  march  did  not  allow  much 
time  for  minute  examination,  yet  the  author  seems  with 
great  quickness  and  occasional  felicity  to  have  seized  the 
principal  features  of  the  country  which  was  exposed  to  his 
view,  and  to  have  rendered  them  very  clear  and  perceptible 
to  the  reader  of  the  present  volume.  Though  the  diction  is 
often  incorrect,  and  sometimes  more  embarrassed  with  me- 
taphors than  a  correct  taste  will  allow,  yet  it  is  often  ener- 
getic and  glowing.  The  letters  have  certainly  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  written  while  the  impressions  were 
fresh,  and  before  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  author  had 
been  deprived  of  part  of  their  vivacity  by  intermediate 
trains  of  thought,  or  by  the  cold  touch  of  subsequent  re- 
flection. 

The  description  which  the  author  gives  of  Lisbon,  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  other  travellers.  It  seems  the  favoured 
abode  of  filth,  of  idleness,  and  misery. 

*  Rags  or  nakedness  seemed  the  condition  of  every  person  who 
approached  me  ;  except  now  and  then,  I  saw  a  man  enveloped  in  a 
mass  of  cloak,  in  no  better  state,  hung  in  rented  folds  about  him  : 
leaving  t®  the  fancy  to  conceive  the  animated  filth  it  concealed.  In 
the  midst  of  this  squalid  misery,  the  aspirings  of  vanity  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  immense  cocked  hats,  whicn  are  enthusiastically 
prized  and  worn  by  old  and  young  ofevery  trade  and  description.— 
Masons,  blacksmiths,  muleteers,  and  barbers,  while  executing  the 
duties  of  their  calling,  all  possess  this  prodigious  covering  placed 
square  to  the  front  on  their  respective  heads.* 
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A  nocturnal  cnstom  which  is  said  to  have  been  once  very 
prevalent  in  Edinburgh,  is  universally  practised  in  Lisbon  ; 
and  the  usage  seems  to  have  derived  such  a  venerable  sanction 
from  antiquity,  that  it  could  not  be  suppressed  even  by  the 
despotic  mandates  of  the  French.  Thus  the  despotism  of 
custom  seems  to  be  more  gaunt  and  robust  than  any  other 
species  of  despotism. 

'  When  Junot  was  taking  leave  of  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which 
he  had  been  quartered,  "  Sir  (said  he  to  him,)  1  shall  return  hither 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  ;  and  as  this  house  is  my  property,  I 
request  you  will  look  out  for  another  against  my  arrival."  Such  was 
the  sentiment,  coolness  of  acting,  and  common  conduct  of  all  the 
French, from  the  commander-in  chief  down  to  the  humblest  follower 
of  the  army.* 

The  author  did  nol  leave  Lisbon  till  after  the  departure 
of  the  army  for  Spain,  He  and  his  companions,  who  were 
ten  in  all^  proposed  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  the  army  at 
Salamanca. They  Miad  nothing  lo  do  with  public  accommo- 
dations ;but,  on  entering  a  town  or  village  received  from  the 
magistrates  billets  on  the  best  and  richest  inhabitants  ;*  and 
though  ihey  sometimes  experienced  instances  of  inhospi- 
table rudeness,  it  does  not  appear  but  that  in  their  route  to 
Salamanca  they  were  in  general  treated  with  as  much  civi- 
lity and  kindness  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  would 
admit. 

The  author  entered  Spain  at  Alcantara  over  the  famous 
bridge  which  Trajan  erected  across  the  Tagus.  Neither  the 
governor  nor  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  evince  any  interest  in 
the  cause,  which  the  English  had  come  to  defend.  But  the 
author  discerned  in  the  countenance  of  the  Spaniards,  traits 
of  character  superior  to  that  of  the  Portugueze.  The  author 
and  his  party  experienced  a  more  hospitable  reception  at  the 
little  village  of  Ceclavin  than  they  did  within  the  ancient 
walls  of  Alcantara. 

*  We  were  kindly  received  by  the  chief  man  of  the  town.  He 
was  married,  and  to  the  honour  of  his  fair  dame,  his  habitation 
possessed  an  air  of  greater  regularity  and  comfort  than  we  had  seen 
in  any  house  since  our  march.  Soon  after  oar  arrival  an  excellent 
dinner  was  set  on  the  table,  at  which  both  the  lady  and  her  spouse 
presided  ;  partaking  of  its  good  things  with  more  than  common 
wwiow,  as  they  both  eat  off  the  same  plate  and  drank  out  of  the  same 
cup. 

'  After  a  desert  of  grapes  well  preserved,  and  most  hospitable 
bliations  of  their  juice,  we  were  invited  into  the  outer  room,  which 
was  a  kind  of  hall.     There  we  found  the  whole  village   assembled 
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«nd  seated  around,  while  a  capacious  pan  of  charcoal  glowed  in  the 
niiilst  of  a  circle  of  mats,  so  placed  for  the  host  and  his  friends. 
Fiddles,  guitars,  &c.  finished  the  apparatus  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening.  The  young  ladies  were  dressed  in  their  gala  habits,  and 
the  men  in  their  gayest  attire.' 

*  This  little  village,  I  am  told,  is  peopled  with  a  horJe  of  smug- 
glers. And  accordingly  more  contraband  articles  find  their  way  in 
and  out  of  its  walls  than  pass  through  any  other  town  in  Spain. 
This  sort  of  occult  traffic  is  particularly  lively  between  them  and  the 
English  of  the  same  commercial  principles;  and  so  for  that  reasoa 
perhaps  this  Itle  was  given  to  us  in  honour  of  our  British  smugglers. 

*  These  gay  villagers  exhibited  every  appearance  of  comfort  both 
in  their  habitations  and  themselves.  Neither  rags  nor  wretchedness 
were  to  be  encountered  here.  All  the  rotundity  of  content,  with 
the  bloom  of  hilarity,  marked  not  only  the  visages  of  the  women, 
but  of  the  men  also.' 


*Thegroupes  of  women,  whom  we  often  pass  ot  the  fountains  in 
this  country,  are  beautifully  Interesting;  their  fioures,  dress,  and 
dexterity  in  carrying  water,  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  earth- 
en vessel  which  contains  it  is  of  a  simple  form  :  and  when  placed 
upon  the  head,  is  in  complete  unison  with  their  costume,  and  com- 
poses a  picture  worthy  of  the  most  tasteful  pencil  ;  reminding  you 
of  the  celebrated  work  by  Raphael,  of  the  girl  bearing  the  water 
vessel. 

*  The  Spanish  nymphs  seldom  apply  their  hands  to  poize  it,  and 
will  walk  over  the  roughest  ground  without  losing  the  balance.' 

At  the  ancient  city  of  Placentia,  wliich  is  situated  in  rt 
beautiful  valley,  richly  adorned  with  vines,  olives,  and 
cypress  trees,  and  watered  by  the  meandering  Xerie,  the 
small  party  were  gladly  received  and  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  numerous  ecclesiastics  of  the  place.  At  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Dominicans  they  all  drunk  and  s^vore  etertial 
amity  with  the  holy  brotherhood.  In  this  city,  which  is  so 
plentifully  supplied  with  ghostly  fathers,  the  author  was, 
in  no  small  degree,  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  fou/idiinc 
hospital  of  considerable  extent. 

At  Fuenta  Olio  the  author  and  his  friends  were  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  hospitality  by  the  good  pastor  of  the  place. 
A  jolly  friar,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  [)riest,  amused  the 
company  with  danciwg  the  bullero  '  with  great  execution 
and  gesture,  tucking  up  his  saintly  drapery  around  his  waist, 
and  displaying  a  pair  of  strong  limbs  in  leather  breeches, 
which  he  used  with  much  motion  and  agility.* 

In  Letter  XII.  we  have  a  description  of  Sulamaacd,  which 
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with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral,  seems  to  contain  little 
to  interest  the  traveller.  The  city  is  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain  without  trees  ;  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
does  not  appear  much  superior  to  the  insipidity  oF  the 
landscape. 

We  have  little  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  follovi^ing  obser- 
vations respecting  the  Central  Junta, whose  want  of  heroic 
energy  in  not  taking  more  effectual  measures  to  diffuse  the 
spirit  of  liberty  among  the  people,  and  whose  want  of  wisdom 
or  of  patriotism  in  not  immediatel}'  assembling  the  Cortes 
have  gone  very  far  towards  blasting  the  once  fair  hope* 
which  were  entertained  of  rescuing  bpain  from  the  gripe  of 
Inaoce. 

'  I  am  certain/ says  the  author,  *  from  what  I  see  of  the  people, 
and  hear  of  their  directors,  that  nothing  honourable  to  the  country 
will  be  done  while  a  central  junta  exists.  There  appear  to  be  as 
many  interests  in  that  large  body  as  there  are  members : — hence  no 
ch:ef  military  command  is  likely  to  be  appointed.  All  are  on  the 
gape  in  expectation  of  its  acts;  and  expecting  that  every  thing  is  ,to 
be  effected  by  the  wisdom  of  thejunta,  mdivuluals  forgtt  the  vigour 
that  lies  in  every  single  arm  ;  they  forget  that  in  these  cases  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God  ;  that  an  armed  n*aii on  rush- 
ing at  once  upon  their  oppressors,  carry  with  them  the  sword  of 
Omnipotence. 

*  The  pruvincial  juntas,  following  the  example  of  the  central, 
attend  to  their  own  petty  emulations,  instead  of  sacrificing  all  to 
the  generous  ambition  of  freeing  their  country  ;  while  they  wait  to 
gaia  particular  points,  the  end  of  their  meeting  is  forgotten;  the 
patriotic  arduur  of  the  lower  classes  is  wasted  in  vain  declamation  ; 
iio  troops  are  organized  ;  and  the  field  is  left  i>pen  for  the  enemy 
whenever  he  chooses  to  come  ;  and,  like  Cromwell,  with  one  stroke 
of  his  mace  break  up  their  ruinous  cabals.' 

The  following  description  of  the  English  army  leaving 
Salamanca,  is  lively  and  picturesque. 

'  The  passing  waggons  groaning  under  the  weight  of  ammunition, 
the  trains  r f  artillery,  and  the  well-appointed  columns,  accompa- 
nied by  hundreds  of  mules;  the  continued  hum  of  the  mingled  voices 
of  thousands  seemed  to  people  the  air ;  and  the  more  distant 
part  of  the  country  filled  with  myriads  of  living  creatures  moving 
over  the  far-stretching  plain  ;  the  soldiers'  bayonets  glittering  in 
the  rising  rays  of  the  sun;  the  proud  prance  of  cavalry;  bat-men 
and  servants  leading  spare  horses  ;  and  groups  of  women  and  chil- 
dren mounted  on  asses  ;  with  hordes  of  followers  of  all  descriptions, 
driving  heavy  laden  mules  hung  witfi  bags,  trunks,  and  portman- 
teaus ;  formed,  altogether,  a  scene  cf  animation,    and  of  military 
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•rray  that  enchanted  the  soul,  and  seemed  to  promise  a  happy    ren- 
contre with  our  enemies.* 

T!ie  hope  of  this  happi/  rcncojitre,  alas  !  vanished  when 
the  British  troops  reactied  Sahagun,  where  tliey  received 
orders  to  retreat.  This  retreat  was  indeed  rather  a  disgrace- 
ful and  disorderly  flight,  which  was  relieved  only  by  a  lew 
traits  of  gallantry  while  tiie  British  turned  round  like  the 
chafed  lion,  u;^on  their  pursuers,  and  by  the  heroic  stand 
which  was  made  against  the  French  by  the  remnant  of  the 
army  which  iiad  the  good  fortune  to  reach  (Jorunna. 

Great  ajid  complicated  sufferinirs  were  endured  in  this  pre- 
cipitate fliglit;  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
general  mass. 

'  At  Benerente  an  order  had  been  issued  to  assure  the  army  that 
Corunna  was  not  the  object  of  mir  falluiJ  back  ;  but  that  our  march 
was  only  to  secure  a  more  favourable  pj>iii  n.  No  asseverations 
could  make  tht-  soldiery  believe  this:  it  was  too  evjcient  by  all  our 
movements  that  C  )runna  was  our  destination  ;  ti)at  it  was  an 
absolute  rctrt-at  !  and  the  wide  disappointments  th«'y  had  met, 
drovf  them  to  despair.  Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  /tope  delated, 
they  no  longer  set-med  to  value  life,  nor  any  of  its  regulations ; 
sufficient  for  (hem  was  it  to  snitch  ihe  hasty  morsel  of  the  day; 
for  the  next  m  irning  might  see  each  individual  on  the  causeway  a 
breathless  corse. 

'  Every  object  which  presenf^d  itself  on  the  roads  and  in  the 
villages  were  so  many  proofs  of  tne  terrors  of  war,  and  of  the  devas- 
tation that-^surrounded  us.  Famishinc;  peasantry  fled  by  us  with 
gaunt  and  horrid  looks;  while,  as  we  marched  along  we  passed 
iheir  kindred  of  all  ages,  dying  and  dead,  without  power  to  relieve 
them,  or  to  rescue  our  own  folU.wcrs  from  a  similar  fate.  But  it 
was  not  enough  thai  our  track  should  be  strewed  with  the  expiring 
bodies  of  our  fellow-creatures:  the  poor  animals  who  had  support- 
ed our  way-worn  frames,  who  had  dragged  onr  baggage  from  steep 
to  steep,  fell  exhausted  on  tlie  earth,  and  in  countless  numbers 
heaped  the  sidt^s  of  ihe  road.  In  short,  n(;t' a  day,  not  an  hour 
passed  without  adding  some  new  calamity  to  our  distress  and 
wretchedness. 

*  The  army  in  no  respect  seemed  the  remains  of  the  same  we  had 
brought  from  Portugal.  It-,  f-ippearance,  its  discipline,  were  gone. 
You  could  not  suppose  that  the  officers  it  was  before  so  ready  to 
obey,  commanded  it  now;  all  defirence  to  their  orders  was  lost; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  could  deter  the  men 
Irora  not  only  pillaging,  but  committing  every  excess  which  is  hard- 
ly excusable  in  an  enemy.  Even  with  all  our  exertions,  we  saw 
villages  and  houses  burning  in  all  directions  ;  some  put  in  that  con- 
dition by  megligence,  but  many,  I  must  say,  by  the  wantonness  of 
our  retractory  men.  The  poor  cottagers  were  plundered;  and 
multitudes  of  homeless  d«5Stitute  people  were  continually  hastening 
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to  theofficers  as  they  came  up,  implorin?  them  for  a  redress  which 
was  out  of  their  power  to  bestow.  Alas  !  our  pity  and  regret  were 
all  we  had  to  offer  ;  and  they  retired  in  an  anguish,  the  recoJiection 
of  which  even  now  wrings  my  soul/ 

*  The  field  of  battle  is  a  festival  of  honour  ;  a  sublime  pageant. 
But  this  is  war!  Here  are  the  red  dragons  yoked  to  her  jitry  car  ! 
Here  are  her  sufferings,  her  woes,  her  wide  destructions.  Every  yard 
we  passed  over  wa-  marked  with  some  heart-rending  proof  of  our 
miseries.  Ah,  little  need  would  the  French  have  to  seek  our  lina 
of  march!  It  might  be.  traced  for  many  a  league  by  our  over-turn- 
ed  baggage,  by  our  maimed  cattle,  by  our  dying  and  dead. 

*  When  we  had  i. early  gwined  the  highest  point  of  these  slippery 
precipices,  I  looked  round,  and  saw  the  rear  of  the  army  winding 
along  the  narrow  road  ;  I  saw  their  way  marked  by  the  wretched 
people  who  lay  on  all  sides  expiring  from  fatigue  and  the  severity 
of  the  cold.  As  their  bodies  reddened  in  spots  the  white  surface  of 
the  ground,  I  could  not  but  think  on  the  lines  of  Hohenlinden  : 

Ah,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet  ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet; 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shali  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre  ! 

But  not  so  ;  where  they  fell  they  lay.  No  turf  covered  them  from 
the  beating  elements;  and  as  a  sad  memorial  of  our  betrayed  cause 
their  bones  lie  on  the  mountains  of  Spain,  an  everlasting  reproach 
to  her  ungrateful  sons. 

*  I  observed  amongst  the  unfortunates  a  Portuguese  bullock- 
driver.  He  was  on  his  knees  amidst  the  snow,  w«th  his  hands 
clasped,  breathing  forih  a  prayer  fur  his  sou).  This  poor  fellow 
had  attended  us  trom  the  first  day  of  our  march,  and,  thus  faithful 
to  our  service,  expired.  1  was  a  very  levv  paces  from  him  when  his 
last  groan  pierced  my  ears.  Near  him  lay  a  woman,  haUenveloped 
in  a  blanket,  the  wite  of  a  soldier;  she  was  also  cold  in  death.  A 
little  infant,  yet  living,  was  hanging  at  the  breast  of  its  inanimate 
mother,  vainly  endeavouring  to  find  that  warmth  and  nourishment 
which  fate  had  for  ever  withdrawn.' 


Art.  IX. — An  Enquiry  into  the  Lares  of  different  Epidemic 
Diseases,  Kith  the  ^iew  to  determine  the  Means  of  preserving 
Individuals  and  Communities  from  each,  and  also  to  ascer^ 
tain  the  Hrobahi/ifi/ of  exterminating  the  Small  Pox.  By 
Joseph  Jdams^  M.i).  F.L.S.  Mtmhtrofthe  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  in  London,  Physician  to  the  Small  Fox 
Hospital,  and  Nerv  Fimbury  Dispensary.  Sro.  5s.  6r/. 
Johnson,  &c.   1809- 

THERE  are  few  things  more  undetermined  than  the  laws 
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of  contagion,  yet  scarcely  any  can  he  more  important.  For 
want  ot  an  accurate  koovvlcd<^e  of  these  subjects  individuals 
are  sometimes  exposed  to  unnecessary  danger,  and  at  oilier 
limes,  the  uiiforlunate  sick  are  almost  deserted  ihougli  they 
might  be  nttended  with  security.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
but  regard  any  6'//^/«>y  into  the  laws  cf  tpidemks  as  deserving 
all  the  attention  vvhicn  a  journal  intended,  like  ours,  for  ge- 
neral circulation,  can  afford  it. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  the  inirenious  and  philanthro- 
pic author  remarks  that  when  writers  talk  of  the  possibility  of 
exterminaiing  small  pox, and  illustrate  their  doctrine  by  the 
supposed  extermination  of  leprosy  and  the  plague,  no- 
thing can  be  more  laudable  than  the  object  in  view,  but  at 
the  same  time  nothing  can  be  more  dringerous  than  an 
erroneous  method  of  pursuit. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  first  called  to  a  distinction 
between  endemic,  and  epidemic  diseases.  Endemic  diseases 
are  confined  to  certain  places,  or  certain  descriptions  of 
people  in  those  places.  They  do  not  only  occasionally  ap- 
pear, but  are  permanent  ;  they  are  also  not  acute,  but  chro- 
nic. Hence  they  are  always  to  be  seen,  but  are  formidable 
only  to  the  few  who  become  the  subjects  of  them.  Of  this 
kind  the  most  remarkable  are  elephantiasis,  goitre,  and  also 
the  Barbadoes  or  Cochin  leg  which  is  often  confounded  witli 
eiepliantiasisj  though  a  totally  different  disease.  Bolli 
elephantiasis  and  the  Barbadoes  leg  are  the  offspring  of  a 
tropical  climate,  but  goitre  is  most  common  in  mountainous 
countries.  All  are  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  the  inliabitants ;   and  none  of  them  are  contagious. 

Epidemics  on  the  contrary  are  never  stationary.  Though 
some  of  them  may  constantly  exist  at  certam  places  yet  they 
are  not  called  epidemic  till  so  great  a  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  district  are  seized  as  to  excite  a  general  alarm.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  plague,  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  ague.  The 
small  pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  are  also  said  to  be 
epidemic  when  they  exhibit  more  violence  than  usual,  and 
when  i^Wf  who  are  liable  to  them,  esc.tpe.  But,  though 
all  ll)ese  diseases  may  thus  be  termed  epidemics,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  lo  determine  whether  they  are  all 
contagious. 

Dr.  Adams  proceeds  to  define  what  constitutes  a  conta- 
gion, viz.  a  disease,  the  person  afflicted  with  whici),  or  the 
matter  produced  by  which  may  affect  others,  who  may  in 
their  turn  affect  others  without  any  regard  to  the  climate  or 
state  of  the  air  in  which  such  communication  may  lake 
plac«.     In  all  these  instances  it  is  generally   admitted   that 
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small  pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  are  contas:ious  ;  nor 
are  we  acquainted  witn  any  certain  means  of  escaping.either 
of  these  dreadful  maladies;  but  can  ths  be  said  ot  the  plague, 
the  yellow  ftver,  or  the  ague  ?  The  plague  has  been  intro- 
du'ed  without  anymore  certain  communication  wi^h  dis- 
eased subjects  ilian  what  constantly  exists  :  it  always  com- 
mences at  a  certain  period  of  the  year  and  ceases  on  the  set- 
ting in  of  winter.  It  is  aUo  confined  to  certain  climates,  and 
is  said  to  be  unknown  between  the  tropics,  or  under  tropi- 
cal heat,  even  in  those  climates  which  seem  most  frequently 
subject  to  the  visitation.  Yellow  fever  is  also  a  disease  of  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  and  is  known  only  in  tropical 
climates  or  in  those  countries,  whose  summer  temperature 
sometimes  preserves  for  several  dnys  the  fervor  of  the  tro- 
pics. Those,  who  are  afflicted  either  with  plague, or  yellow 
$€\er,  migrate  to  healthy  countries,  and  die  or  recover  with- 
out communicating  tlie  distemper.  In  America,  where  the' 
disease  IS  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  West  fndies,  qua- 
rantine is  required  only  during  the  summer  heats.  Thus 
the  danger  of  contagion  is  estimated  not  by  the  existence  of 
the  disease  at  its  supposed  source  ;  but,  by  the  state  of  the 
air  in  the  country  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  con- 
tamination. In  England  we  subject  American  vessels  to 
fjuarantine  when  the  yellow  fever  prevails  in  that  country; 
but  never  require  quarantine  of  West  India  vessels,  though 
they  arrive  immediately  from  the  source  of  the  supposed 
contagion. 

From  these  premises  the  author  concludes  that  the  ces- 
sation of  plague  amongst  us  is  iiot  to  be  ascribe^  to  any 
other  causes  than  an  increased  cleanliness  and  an  improved 
mode  of  living,  joined  perhaps  to  the  absence  of  a  certain 
constitution  of  the  air.  But  no  increased  cleanliness,  no 
improved  modes  of  living  are  any  security  against  the  small 
pox.  Of  this  our  ancestors  had  that  practical  knowledge 
that  whilst  they  made  every  attempt  at  preventing  the  ad- 
mission of  ihe  plague,  and  constantly  deserted  the  town 
when  it  a[)peared,  yet  the  small  pox  was  considered  as  an 
inevitable  calamity.  This  opinion  was  not  confined  to  the 
unlearned,  but  adopted  by  the  physicians  themselves,  and 
was  so  universal  as  to  render  inoculation  instantly  popular 
among  the  best  informed.  Many  proofs  are  produced  to 
show  ihat  the  general  purity  of  the  air  which  is  the  means  of 
preventing  the  extension  of  plague  and  some  other  fevers, 
has  proved  the  means  of  rendering  small  pox  more  certainly 
epidemic. 

Hence  the  author   argues  that   the   contagion  of  plague 
and  yellow  fever  is   by   no  means    ascertained  ;  that,  if  it 
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really  exists,  it  is  not  similar  in  its  laws  to  the  contagion  of 
small  pox  :  and  ( onsequently  thai  our  means  of  avoiding 
each  should  be  different. 

Dr.  Adams  is  next  particularly  minute  on  what  is  usually 
called  typhus-fever,  but  to  which  he  prefers  giving  a  name 
more  descriptive  of  its  source,  viz.  the  gaol,  camp,  poor- 
house  or  ship  fever.  This  he  admits  to  be  excited  by  what 
he  calls  an  infectious  atmosplierej  but  denies  that  the  dis- 
ease is  contai^ious  in  the  same  sense  as  the  small  pox,  that 
is,  that  a  person  infected  by  it,  and  conveyed  to  a  pure  air 
will  prove  infectious  toothers,  who  will  themselves  be  capa- 
ble of  spreading  the  distemper.  This  he  illustrates  by  the 
well  known  histories  of  what  are  called  the  black  assizes.  In 
all  these  cases  he  thinks  that  the  court  was  certainly  infect- 
ed by  the  foul  air  of  the  prison.  But  it  is  hot  less  certain 
that,  though  so  many  of  them  died  in  their  own  families, 
they  infected  none  who  attended  or  visited  them.  This  is 
strenuously  urged  to  be  very  different  from  the  manner  in 
which  small  pox,  measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  known  to  be 
diffused.  - 

After  endeavouring  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  these  different  epidemics  are  commu- 
nicated, the  next  object  is  to  consider  how  they  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  author  offers  much  encouragement  in  this 
part  of  his  subject,  showing  us  that  considerable  progress  has 
already  been  made  towards  this  desirable  object.  Jail  fever  he 
observes  is  now  rarely  seen.  Among  the  poor  the  improve- 
ment of  wages,  since  the  great  scarcity  of  the  year  1800,has 
OGcasioned.an  improved  mode  of  living,  so  that  this  fever  has 
been  little  known  in  London  since  that  period,  and  in  the 
manufacturing  tov/us  only  in  times  of  distress  from  a  failure 
of  employment.  The  infereice  is  that  to  complete  so  great 
an  object,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  improve  the 
circumstances,  and  with  that, the  moral  habits  of  the  poor.  On 
the  means  of  doing  this  we  have  some  judicious,  and  practi- 
cal observations. 

To  render  the  work  better  suited  for  general  perusal  all 
technical  expressions  are  avoided,  the  controversial  part  is 
thrown  into  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book  ;  and  an  appendix 
follows,  which  embraces  three  distinct  subjects  of  considera- 
tion. The  author  first  endeavours  to  show  that  small  pox 
has  not  increased  its  number  of  victims  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  inoculation  ;  and  though  vaccination  has  done  much 
towards  a  further  diminution  of  that  number  yet  that  is  only 
by  lessening  the  number  of  those  who  are  susceptible  of 
the  disease.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  whilst  the  pre- 
sent burying-grounds^  lodging-houses  and  old  clothes-shops 
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remain,  the  disease  may  be,  at  any  time,  revived ;  and,  when 
revived,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  ascertain  by  what 
means  it  may  be  diffused.  Thus  whilst  every  credit  is  given 
to  vaccination,  Dr.  Adams  wishes  us  to  recollect  that  it  can 
do  nothing  towards  exterminating  small  pox,  which  can  be 
kepr  under  only  by  constant  inoculation  or  vaccination. 
To  this  paper  the  author  has  subjoined  his  correspondence 
on  the  subject  with  ihe  college  ot  physicians.  The  next  di- 
vision of  the  appendix  is  a  plan  for  more  correct  bills  of  mor- 
tality throughout  the  metropolis  ;  and  afterwards  generally 
throughout  the  empire. 

Lastly,  we  have  a  plan  for  a  general  benefit  club,  uncon- 
nected with  those  which  are  already  established. 

Of  the  present  work  we  have  given  the  substance  without 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  theory;  but  whatever  may  be 
its  excellence,  or  its  defects,  we  are  convinced  that  no  man 
can  well  peruse  this  treatise  of  Dr.  Adams  without  being  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  product  of  an  inquisitive  and  benevolent 
mind,  impelled  at  once  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  by  a  desire 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
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Irt.  10. — Zeal  without  Bigotry :  or  an  Antidote  to  the  Aspersiem  of  the 
Author  of  *  Zeal  without  Innovation,*  pp,  88.  2f.  6d.  WilHain»  and 
Smith.   1809. 

THIS  pamphlet  is  divided  into  five  sections.  In  §  1,  the  author 
argues  that  the  paucity  of  attendants  on  the  established  worship  is 
no  proof  that  public  worship  is  in  general  neglected.  In  §  2,  he 
makes  some  reflections  on  the  '  increase  of  separatism,'  which  he 
appears  to  impute  to  the  incongruity  between  the  preaching  of  the 
clergy  and  the  letter  of  the  articles. — But  we  would  ask,  do  separa- 
tists increase  in  proportion  as  the  clergy  become  more  rational  ?  Is 
the  public  worship  more  thinly  attended  in  proportion  as  the  officiat- 
ing rainibter  is  more  intimately  versed  in  the  language  and  meaning 
of  the  scriptures,  and  possesses  a  more  enlightened  mind? — If  this 
were  the  case  it  would  argue  very  little  in  favour  of  the  separatists, 
for  it  would  proTe  that  they  prefer  folly  to  sound  sense,  and  an  iU 
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literate  jargon  to  Biblical  erudition.  We,  however,  entirely  agree 
with  this  author  in  some  of  his  remarks, thou«^h  we  may  diiftr  fr-»ni 
him  in  others.  Wo  are  \ell  aware  that  salvation  is  not  coiitiiieii  to 
the  pale  of  any  particular  church,  and  thai.  Christianity  itself  rer 
quires  no  political  props.  *  All  that  Christianity,'  says  this  writer, 
*  requires  of  the  civil  magistrate  is— to  let  it  alone.*  The  author 
has  maile  some  good  remarks  on  toleration  in  §  3.  Toleration  >night 
net  to  be  solicited  as  an  indulgence.  It  is  a  right  to  which  all  re- 
lioioiiiNts  have  an  equal  claim  ;  and  no  government  can  withhold 
the  exercise  without  a  breach  of  duty.  The  very  term  toleration 
ought  perhaps  to  be  erased  from  our  vocabulary  ;  as  it  seems  to  im- 
ply that  governmenls  may  make  an  arbitrary  election  either  ofiolC'- 
ration  or  iittolciance,  %  i,  is  on  lay-preaching  ;  in  which  the  author 
asserts  that  *  the  terms  c/r/g^j/  and  laity  arc  etitirtly  of  popish  ori- 
gin ;*  and  that  *  Chiistianity  knows  of  no  such  chartered  distinctions.' 
The  author  entitles  §  5  *  an  apology  for  the  Puritans,  &c.'  Here 
he  is  not  inaccurate  in  defitiing  schism  to  be  an  exclusion  of  that 
spirit  of  brotheily  love  which  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Am.  11. — Two  DUcoursei  on  the  Origin  of  Evil;  founded  on  the  History 
of  Cain  and  Jbef^  <ind  on  the  Reply  of  Jems  Christ^re'ative  to  the  Man 
born  blind.     By  J.  Drummond.  pp.   37.   Is,   Qd.  Johnson.     1809. 

THE  sensible  author  of  these  well  written  discourses  does  not 
profe.^s  to  throw  any  new  light  on  this  obscure  subject,  nor  to  unravel 
any  part  of  the  intricate  web  in  xrhich  it  has  bce'ti  involved  by  meta- 
physicians and  divines. — His  only  design  is  to  illustrate  those  conclu- 
sions on  the  subject,  which  the  scripture  authorisfs  us  to  make.  This 
he  has  done  in  two  sermons  ;  the  first  of  which  is  on  Gen.  iv,  8  ; 
and  the  second  on  John  ix,  1,  and  2.  In  the  first  the  author  ar- 
gues from  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  that  our  inclinations  to 
evil  do  not  originate  from  any  defect  in  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture, but  from  ths  neglect  of  our  reason  and  our  conscience;  and 
that  the  crimes  of  m^n  are  the  product  of  those  passions  which  are 
good  in  themselves,  but  are  rendered  evil  by  being  liberated  from 
those  wholesome  restraints  to  which  our  own  peace,  and  that  of  so- 
ciety require  that  they  should  be  subjected.  In  the  second  sermon 
the  author  infers  from  the  words  of  Jesus,  respecting  the  man  who 
was  born  blind,  that  various  afflictions  are  permitted  for  wise  and 
good,  but  inscrutableends ;  that  the  iiffections  and  passions  of  man- 
kind, and  the  possibility  of  abusing  them  are  necessary  constituents  in 
a  probationary  scheme;  and  propiT  to  demonstrate  the  degree  of 
our  attachment  to  virtue  and  to  truth. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  12 — Jn  */1ccount  of  the   Central  or  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain ^  its 
chief  Members^  and  moal   important   Proceedings,  pp.  21,  Ridgeway. 

1809. 

THE  central  or  suprefhe junta  of  Spain  is   composed  of  deputies 
Crit.  Rkv.  Vol.  17,  Jugust,l^09»  ^  f 
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from  the  vtrious  provincial  juntas.  They  met  at  Aranjucr  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1808.  As  they  consist  of  thirty-six  members, 
the  author  remarks  with  truth,  that  the  number  is  too  small  for  a 
popular  assembly,  and  yet  much  too  large  for  the  executive  go- 
vernment of  the  country.  This  junta  itself  appears,  with  two  or 
three  splendid  exceptions,  to  have  been  composed  of  men  destitute 
Both  of  experience  and  capacity,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  at  any  time,  and  much  less  in  a  period  of  so  much 
perplexity  and  danger. — Their  measures  are  the  best  proof  of  their 
general  unfitness  for  the  station  which  they  fiil.  For,  since  theif 
installation  in  office  they  have  not  held  forth  a  single  lure  to  the  peo- 
ple to  induce  them  to  engage  in  adesperate  and  enthusiastic  warfare 
Against  the  French.  They  have  issued  a  few  specious  and  pompous 
state-papers ;  but  we  cannot  recall  any  one  act  which  indicates  li- 
beral sentiments,  zealous  patriotism,  or  enlarged  views.— The  junta 
named  the  old  Count  Florida  Bianca  their  president  for  six  motuhs  ; 
but  age  which  had  impaired  his  understanding  had  not  lessened  his 
Ancient  prejudices,  nor  bis  attachment  to  the  forms  of  arbitrary 
sway. 

•  He  was  not  only  unfit,'  says  the  author,  ^  for  the  management 
of  a  machine,  so  totally  dissimilar  from  that  which  he  had  once 
1>een  accustomed  to  wield  ;  but,  inured  by  system  and  habit  to  the 
substance  as  well  as  forms  of  arbitrary  monarchy,  he  was  on  every 
occasion  as  fearful  of  the  people  whom  he  governed,  as  of  the  ene» 
my  against  whom  he  hoped  to  direct  their  exertions.  Extremely 
jealous  of  his  personal  dignity  ftud  authority,  he  clung  to  the  hete- 
rogeneous form  of  government  from  which  he  had  derived  it ;  and 
\i'i%  prejudices,  his  impatience  of  contradiction,  and  his  art  in  check' 
ing  questions  which  he  could  not  meet,  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  causes  of  the  long  neglect  of  those  measures,  which  it  was  the 
first  duty  of  the  central  junta  to  have  adopted.* 

Don  Caspar  Melchor  de  Jovellanos  proposed  to  convoke  the 
Cortes  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  this  motion  was  deemed  so  alarming 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  stifle  its  publicity, — ^The  subject  has, 
indeed,  been  since  resumed,  and  the  proposition  carried  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  but  we  have  not  learned  tliat  uny  time  has  been  actuallj 
fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  national  representatives. — ^The  late  news 
from  Spain  has  been  more  favourable  than  usual ;  and  the  victory 
ofSir  Arthur  Wellesley  may,  perhaps,  have  theeflcct  of  increasing 
the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  deliver  their  country  from  the  inva- 
sion of  the  French.  But  in  order  to  assist  in  increasing  this  gene- 
rous impulse^  the  Junta  must  themselves  evince  a  greater  regard 
for  the  principles  of  liberty  than  they  have  hitherto  done ;  and 
must  convince  the  people  that  they  are  likely  to  enjoy  a  greater  de- 
gree of  freedom  and  of  happiness  under  lUeir  svray  than  under  that  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte. 
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Ant,  13. — Ohfervattom  on  the  Movements  of  the  Britith  ,4rmp  in  Spain  > 
in  rcpfy  to  the  Statement  lately  puhh'thett  fry  JSrigad  rr-Grneral  Henr^ 
Ointon.     By  a  Brilith  Officer.     Second  Edilion.  pp.  40.  Murray.  1809. 

THE  writer  of  i\\\^  pamphlet  makes  some  very  pointed  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  the  British  army  in  Spnin  in  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  December  1808,  and  the  middle 
of  January  I8O9.  We  siiall  compr  ss  into  as  small  a  space  as  we 
can  the  substance  of  his  observntinns, without  h?izardingany  opiniortkf 
upon  the  subject  in  dispute  between  GeneiaKClinton  and  the  author. 
— First,  the  attthor  thinks  that  neither  the  junction  of  the  corp« 
under  General  Hope,  nor  of  that  under  Sir  David  Baird  was  ever  se- 
riously threatened  by  the  enemy  ;  and  that  the  British  army  did  not 
much  attract  the  attention  of  the  French  till  Sir  John  made  a  move- 
ment to  attack  a  *  French  corps  under  Marshal  Soult  at  Saldanha.* 
The  author  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  after  the  defeat  of  th©  pa- 
triots in  B  scay,  at  Burgos,  and  on  the  Ebro,  it  was  unwise  to  en- 
gage in  offtnsive  operations ;  and  that  Sir  John  Moore  ought  to  have 
adopted  the  mesisure  of  defensive  war,  and  have  retired  to  tke  south* 
ern  part  of  the  peninstila,  nnd  that  Sir  David  BainI  should  cither 
have  fallen  back  up^n  Corunna,  or  have  prosecuted  '  an  intelligent 
system  of  defensive  warfare  in  the  mountains  of  Gallicii.'  But  the 
author  intimates  that  the  operations  of  the  army,  instead  of  being 
conducted  according  to  any  fixed  plan,  fluctuated  in  hesitation 
and  uncertainly,  the  sport  of  fortune  and  of  accident.  After  pass- 
ing Astorga  the  author  says,  that  the  grand  communication  to  Co- 
runna, which  is  formed  along  the  sides  or  over  the  summits  of 
mountains,  and  is  intersected  by  torrents  and  ravines,  over  which 
solid  bridges  of  masonry  had  been  thrown,  offered  difficult  passes 
and  strong  positions  in  almost  every  step  of  the  way.  The  authoi 
says  that  the  British  army  were  never  under  the  necessity  of  present- 
ing a  large  front  to  the  enemy  ;  and  that  the  superior  numlj^rsof  the 
French  cavalry  were  re  n<k  red  almost  useless  by  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try. The  author  thinks  thai  ihe  retreat  was  more  rapid  and  preci- 
pitate than  the  circumstances  would  jiiStify ;  and  that  hence  the 
aVmy  experienced  numerous  sufferings  which  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed.—The  autlior  says,  that  the  retreat  was  not  necessitated  by  want 
of  supplies,  as  the  immense  force  of  the  enemy  found  ample  means 
of  subsistence.  They  did  not,  says  he,  halt  on  that  account  ;  *  they 
were  always  at  our  heels.'  The  author  thinks  that  the  British  cora- 
mander  did  not  avail  himself  so  much  as  he  mi^dt  have  done  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country;  and  that  though  the  defence 
of  Gallicia  was  abandoned,  more  judicious  arrangements  might  have 
been  made.  The  author  denies  that,  if  proper  measures  of  pre-v 
Caution  had  been  taken,  the  French  could  have  marihedin  that  dif- 
ficult country,  and  at  that  season  of  the  year,  on  either  of  the  flanks 
of  the  Briti^ih  army,  and  thus  have  penetrated  between  the  British 
and  the  scd.  The  author  accounts  lor  the  halt  of  the  army  at  Lugo 
to  a  ctiange  in  the  councils  of  the  commander  in  chief,  who  had  re- 
Solved  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  artillery  which  he  had  at  fiw  se. 

JFf2 
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paraledfrqm  the  main  body  of  iufantry,  but  which  be  suddenly,  ami 
as  the  author  thinks  most  fartunattly  recalled, 

.Art.  14. — ^4  Leller  lo  the  Ri'sht  Honourable  Sir  David  Dundas,  K.  B. 
Commander  in  (hirfnf  all  hin  Mnieslt/s  Forces.  Bi/  Robert  Jackson , 
M.D.  fate  Fhi/sician  io  the  Forces^  and  Head  of  the  Hospital  at  the 
Mmy  Depot,    //p.  36.  1809. 

IT  IS  ex'remt'Jy  uiiplea!>ajit  to  us  to  have  to  notice  disputes, 
whirli  thougU,  in  some  mea^-ure,  connected  with  subjects  of  gene- 
ral concern,  are  yet  niingie*!,  more  or  less,  with  the  heat  of  per- 
sonal animosity.  We  are  very  unwilling  to  take  any  part  in  the 
ccnlenlions  of  individuals  ;  and  we  well  know  how  apt  every  person 
is  to  represent  his  own  case  in  the  best  light,  atid  lliat  of  his  anta- 
gonist in  the  worst.  Dr.  Jackson  in  this  letter  complains  of  having 
been  unjustly  accused,  and  wilfully  calumniated  by  the  physician 
and  ihe  surgeon-general  of  the  army. — It  appears  from  Dr.  Jack- 
sons  stattmcut  that  he  wasin  November  1800,  appointed  physician 
to  the  forces,  and  head  of  the  hospital  at  the  army  dcp6t.  In 
the  discharge  ot  this  important  office  he  introduced  some  economi- 
cal reforms  which  weie  approved  by  Major  General  Ilewett,  the 
commandant  of  the  depot;  and  even  by  Mr.  Keate  the  surgeon,  a 
member  of  the  medical  board,  when  he  made  a  visit  to  Chatham. 
IJut  these  new  and  more  economical  arrangements  of  Dr.  Jackson, 
uhicli  pronnsed  a  considerable  saving  in  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lic hospitals,  seem  to  have  formed  the  original  groundwork  of  that 
bosliliiy,  ot  which  he  afterwards  became  ihe  object.  At  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  prest-ntwar  Dr.  Jrickson  was  appointed  inspector 
general  of  the  hospitals  of  the  army  of  reserve  ;  but  Sir  I.ucas  Pe- 
pys,  and  Mr.  Keate  arc  said  to  have  preferred  a  petition  against 
this  appointment,  on  account  of  s^me  reflections  on  their  official  ma- 
nagement, in  his  *■  Remarks  on  the  Constitution  of  tke  Medical  De- 
partments.* The  commander  in  chief  accordingly  suspended  the 
appointment  ot  Dr.  Jackson  *  until  he  should  substantiate  the  charges 
agHjnst  his  superior  officers,'  which  he  says  that  he  has  been  al* 
wa\  s  ready  to  do  before  any  authorized  tribunal,  but  has  never  en- 
joyed the  opportunity.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  Dr.  Jackson 
X)fl'ercd  his  services  to  be  employed  in  Spain  ;  but  strong  objections 
were  again  adduced  by  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  and  Mr.  Keate  against  his 
employment  in  the  medical  department  of  the  arniy. — Dr.  Jackson 
thinks  that  he  can  invalidate  their  objections,  and  is  anxious  for  a 
irlal,  in  which  the  parlies  may  be  confronted,  and  he  may  be  either 
acquitted  vf  condemned.  This  is  the  substance  of  his  letter  com- 
pendiously expressed. 

Art.  15. — A  Summary  of  the  T^ok's  of  Commerce  and  JVavigation,  adapts 
ed  to  the  present  ''tale.  Government,  and  Frade  of  the  Island  of  JVew- 
founrllavd.  tT;^  the  Hev.  L,ev:is  jima'leus  Ampavh.  Recommended  for 
Publication  y  by  l^tce-Admiral  J .  Hollow  ay.  Governor  and  Command- 
er in  fh'ief  of  JS^enfoundland  and  its  Dependencies,  pp.  140.  Heney 
and  Eaddon.     1809. 

THE  auihoj'says  that  he  was  induced  to  offer  this  work  to  the  pub; 
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lie  by  the  wishes  of  the  principal   mcrcRntile  hodses  in   Newfound- 
land, who  must  be   presumed  to  be  the  best  judges  ofils  utility. 


Art.   16. — Jn  impartial  Examination  of  Sir   Francis  Burdeti^s  ,Plan   of 
Parliammtarv  Reform,     pp.  49.     Boue  flwi  Houe.      1802. 

THIS  author  has  very  perspicuously  stated  his  reascns -ror  sjup- 
poiting  tlie  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  which  was  ])rop()>fefl  r  Jby 
Sir  Francis  Burdett.  We  shall  not,  at  present,  ofler  any  opinion 
of  our  own  on  the  subject ;  as  we  have  not  spaced  for  nhC^jtmptc*  -dis- 
cussion which  it  would  require.  And  as  the  subject  itself  is  likely 
to  be  repeatedly  brought  before  us  in  the  political  productions  of 
the  press,  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  be  silent' 'till  we' hrave  givtii 
it  more  mature  consideration,  and  weighed  the  aigum^ts^'on  both 
sides  in  an  impartial  scale. — The  following  short  specimen  of  this 
pamphlet  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  author  is  at  least  not 
deficient  in  ability. — He  is  arguinn  that  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion would  add  to  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  so-^ereign  ;  and 
he  says ; 

*  The  influence  of  a  prince  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  first  is  exerted  in 
his  own  dominions,  the  second  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  states.  '  Kow 
these  are  frequently  found  incompatible  with,  and  dtetrupti^re  to 
each  other.  The  influence  which  a  prince  exerts  in  the  -itf^irs  of 
foreign  states  depends  on  the  genius  and  spirit  of  his  imm^diat^ sub- 
jects; and  this  genius  and  spirit  can  be  kept  up,  and'inoP>ehsed,icn- 
ly  by  [h%  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty.  Hence  every  undOe  st^Glch 
of  authority  which  a  prince  is  guilt^  of  at  home,  has  a  leh^e^^y*  to 
dimiiHsh  his  importance  abroad  ;  and  every  immunity  be  grants  to 
his  people,  elevates  him  among  his  brother  potentates.  Striking 
illustrations  of  this  doctrine  occur  in  the  English  annals.  When 
Charles  and  James  II.  establi.^hed  arbitrary  power,  they  fell  from 
their  proper  rank  in  Europe,  and  became  the  servile  pensioners  ot 
France;  but  wheal  William  III.  and  his  immediate  successor  go- 
verned with  an  authority  not  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  genius  of  England  burst  forth  with  iranscendant  glory,and 
gave  them  the  lead  in  Europe.' 

Even  those,  who  are  enemies  to  this  particular  plan  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  will  not  perhaps  deny  the  justness  of  thti  author's  re- 
marks on  that  portion  of  the  royal  authority,  which  arises  out  of 
the  exertion  of  corrupt  influence  : 

*  It  holds  out,'  says  the  writer,  *  a  perpetual  temptation  to  speak 
and  to  act,  not  in  conformity  to  our  own»sentiments,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  inclinations  of  those  who  distribute  the  emoluments-of  q(* 
iice.  It  is  hostile  to  those  habits  of  sincerity  on  which  confidence!,  ^r-^ 
dour,  and  justness  of  understai^ling  are  found  to  depend  ;  it  difljusesf 
through  the  laud  the  base  and  (iebiiiiating  arts  of  kerviliiy  and  ddc^^. 
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tlon.  Nor  is  ihisall.  The  very  existence  of  integrity  is  discredited.  ' 
The  people  see  their  superiors  celling  seats  in  the  house  <^f  commons 
to  the  miniiiter  of  the  day,  and  a  little  afterwards,  hear  ihem  n>aking, 
within  the  walls  of  that  house,  vehement  displays  of  iheir  boliciiude 
for  the  welfarfc  of  their  country.  Hence  patriotism  is  considered  as  a 
cheat;  dishonestv  ani  imposture  spread  their  contagion  throughout 
the  whole  mass  of  our  population  ;  and,  sunk  in  a  moral  disease,  the 
nerve  of  virtue  becomes  relaxed^  the  energies  of  public  spirit  for- 
sake us/ 

Art.  ll^-^JnotkerGuesiatJumugfOnd  a  Dialogue f  pp.  106.    Hook- 
bam.   1609. 

THE  Letters  of  Junius  have  been  at  different  times  and  by  differ- 
ent persons  ascribed  to  Edmuni  Burke,  to  William  Gerard  Hamilton, 
to  Lord  George  Suckville,  to  Mr.  Duuning^  to  John    Home  Tooke, 
to  the  R(  V.  J.  Rosenhrigtn,  to  John  Roberts,  Esq,  to    Mr.    Ch^irles 
Lloyd,  to  Mr.  J.)hn  Kent,  to  Mr.  Lauchlan  Maclane,  to  Mr.  John 
Dyi  r,  to  General  Lee,  to  Lord  Shelburne,  and  to    the  combined  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Boyd  an«l  Mr.  Gratton.     The  diversity  of  ascriptions, 
each  ol  which  has  had  its  zealous  partizans,  shows    that   rash   con^ 
jecture  und  evanescent  probabilities  have  been  adduced  in  place    of 
proof:  and  that  the  real  author  is  still  unknown.     The  writer  of  the 
present  pnniphlet,  after  denying  or   invalidating    the  claims   of  all 
other,  pretenders,  starts  a  new  h}pothesis  which   he   endeavours  to 
supjO  t  uiih  all  the  zeal  which  the  sensation  of  novelty  or  the  ar- 
dour v/f  victory  inspires.     Lord  Chatham  is  the  person  round  whose 
broj^ijc' endeavours  to  bind  those  laurels  which  public  opinion  seems 
to  think  due  to  the  authorship  ofUunius.     But  the  supposition  of  the 
present  writer  does  not  appear  to  vest  on  a  more    solid   foundation 
than  any  of  the  preceding.     In  the  first  place  the  internal  evidence 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  us,  as  we  think  that  it    will  any 
one,  who  will  compare  the  letters  of  Junius  with  those  which  lord 
Chatham  addressed  to  his  nephew  Thomas  Pitt,  Esq.  afterwards  lord 
Camtiford.     It  may  be  said  that  the  letters  of  lord  C.  to   his  ne» 
phew  were  only  rapid  unpremeditated  effusions  ;  and  that  the  former 
were  studied  and  elaborate  compositions.     But  the  truth  is  that  the 
Letters  of  Junius  are  not  only  superior  to  those  of  lord   Chatham, 
in  elegance,  in  animation,  and  in  hiirmony  of  style,   but  the  turn  of 
thought  marks  a  mind  of  a  different,  if  not  of  a  higher  class. 

LordCijatham  was  haughty  and  irascible,  but  he  had  none  of  that 
bitterness  and  malevolence,  which  are  very  perceptible  in  the  Letters 
of  Junius.  Lord  Chatham,  besides,  though  he  could  speak  well 
in  the  ardour  and  conflict  of  debate,  and  though  his  invective 
was  then  often  highly  caustic  and  severe,  yet  bis  diction  became 
flat  and  insipid  when  fhe  stimulus  was  withdrawn.  Lord  Chatham^ 
like  Mr.  Fox,  coulJ  speak  better  than  he  could  write,  but  he  could 
speak  best  while  he  was  most  buff«ted,  as  it  were,  by  the  waves  of 
senatorial  contention  ;  One  of  the  qualities  in  which  Junius  greatly 
excels  is  what  may  be  termed  ironical  sneer,  which  at   times   is  so 
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potent  as  absolutely  to  lacerate,  while  it  archly  seemt  to  panegyric 
the  object  of  his  resentment.  Bui  though  lord  Chatham,  like  De- 
musthrnes,  excelieti  in  expressing  the  ^l rung  feeling  of  indignation, 
yet  he  dill  it  rather  in  open  than  in  covert  terms.  His  invective  wat 
impetuously  vehement, but  it  was  the  assault  of  a  generous  enemy  not 
the  dark  stroke  of  an  awHssin.  Wit  was  not  one  of  the  resplen- 
dent qualities  of  Lord  Chntham,  nor  did  he  possess  that  refined  rail- 
lery which  Junius ol'ien  displays,  and  with  the  delicate  display  of 
which, as  well  as  with  his  exquisitely  torturing  irony,  he  often  excites 
(he  astonishment  and  admiration  of  his  readers* 

NOVELS. 

Art.  \%-^NuhiUa  in  9tarch  of  a  Huiband ;  including  STcelehet  of  modem 
Societif^  and  intertperted  with  moral  and  literary  Ditqunitionu  pp.  456, 
9f.     Ridgway ;  amd  Sherwood,  Neely  and  Jones,  Loudon  1809. 

THE  novel  of  Calebs  has  experienced  such  a  rapid  and  extensive 
sale  that  numerom  authors  seem  to  have  been  seized  with  a  desire, 
if  not  to  rival  the  fame,  at  least  to  partake  of  the  emoluments.  In 
the  present  imitation,  which  the  author  represents  at  a  very  hasty 
performance,  the  parturition  of  less  than  one  month,  there  are  some 
few  sensible  observations,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  intert-st  to  reward 
the  perusal  of  the  whole.  The  following  sentiments  which  the  author 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Miss  Nubilia,after  the  interment  of  her  father, 
are  very  affected  and  umnaturai.  *  I  am  fond  *  sdya  she,  (p.  l64.)  *of 
these  ceremonies.  The  melancholy  tolling  of  a  bell  wnuld  *iraw  mo 
aside  more  than  all  the  gay  triflings  of  music.  1  love  to  follow  a 
funeral,  and  pause  at  every  step,  and  lay  each  accent  that  it  speaks 
close  upon  my  heart.  I  love  to  hold  some  mouldering  bone  within  my 
hand,  avd  knit  it  with  his  brethren^  and  dress  them  up  in  fancy  with 
fnortal  periihable  beauty  ;  to  invest  the  loathsome  ruin  with  grace 
and  charms ;  to  give  it  dignity,  and  excellence  and  love,* 

JIjit.  19.— 77i<?  Travels  ofHumaniut  in  search  of  the  Temple  of  Happinest, 
an  ^Uegory,     By  ffiUiam  Lucas,  llmo.  pip.  260.     Sherwood.  1 809. 

THIS  allegory  is  conceived  with  spirit  and  preserved  with  consis* 
tency.  The  variety  is  greater,  the  transitions  quicker,  and  the  man- 
ner less  declamatory  than  in  the  Rasseias  of  Johnson,  though  it  can- 
not boast  the  splendour  of  diction  and  harmony  of  period  which 
distinguish  that  performance  ;  but  the  impression  which  it  leaves  on 
the  mind,  like  the  stury  of  Rasselas,  is  tinted  with  somlre  hues.  Af. 
ter  a  multiplicity  of  illusions,  such  as  most  of  us  fondly  cherish,  and 
after  a  lung  succession  of  disappointments,  such  as  too  many  of  us 
fatally  experience,  Humanius  finds  thnt  he  has  been  only  cheated 
and  bewildered  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  He  bt-comes  finally  con- 
vinced that  it  is  vain  to  think  to  attain  here  any  unclouded  serenity 
or  permanent  stability  of  bliss,  but  that  it  is  right  to  Iook  for  it  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  that  truth  and  virtue,  while  they  will  always  pro- 
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cure  some  portion  of  terrpstrial  enjoyment,  are  the  best  conductors 
to  felicity  in  a  more  elevated  sphere  i)f  intellectual  existence.  The 
youii;^,  the  vision^rx'  and  presumptuous,  those  who  are  apt  to  che- 
rish arry  dreams  of  ideal  bliss,  who  imagine  that  sensuality,  that  • 
wealth  or  fame  can  content  the  longing  soul,  may  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  these  Travels  <.f  Humanius.  They  are  a  performance  to 
which  we  should  have  devoted  a  much  larger  space  in  our  review, 
if  we  h.id  not  b  en  unwilling,  by  numerous  extracts  to  forestall  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  which  the  reader  of  the  book  it=elf  will  find 
it  calculated  to  convey. 

A»T.  lO.—  ffilliam  Tell;  or  Switzerland  delivered;  hy  the  Chevalier de FU). 
riarty  Member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Paris,  Madrid^  Florence^  8fc.  ^c 
A  posthumous  fVorlc.  To  uhi^h  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  the  Author.  By 
Savffrtt.  Translatedfrom  the  French  by  William  B.  Hewetson^  Author 
of-  the  Blind  Boy,  ^c.  \2mo.  pp.  115.  5*.     Sherwood.  1^09. 

THIS  posthumous  work  of  Plorian  will  not  make  any  deduction 
from  hi-s  ut'lUearned  celebrity.     It  is  a  very  animated  and   interest' 
ing  idi;,  which  fcviiicti  that  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  that 
love  of  sunpliciiy  and  that  passicu  for    liberty  which    characterised 
the  author.     There  are  some  passages  in  the  translation  which   are 
rathci  car<l«  bsly  executed.     The  writer  too  often  places  his   adjec- 
fives  alu r  his  aubstantives  in  cases  which  do   not,  according  to  the 
En;4lish  idiom,  admit  of^uch  a  collocation.     Thus,  p.  2.  *  thy  gar- 
lamls  would  but  ill  become  his  countenance z/i/re/?u/  ;'  p.  3.  '  scat- 
ter jn  the  p.iihs  that  he  has  trodden  the  flowers  wild  of  eglantine  ;* 
p.  5.  '  water  ihe  extensive  pastures  covered  with   flocks  and    herds 
immense,*     P.  10,  the  trariblalor,  says,  '  the  source  filtering  through 
the  rutk  i'  we  suppose  that  he  means  spring,     P.  13,  the  translator 
tells  us  that   William  Tell  and  his  Emma  *  only  parted  for   a  few 
hours  to  meet  nguin  with  increase  of  rapture  ;  their  pleasures  were 
trartjiiU^    their    love  without   the  vioience  of  momentary   passion, 
which  erel-nji //lii/ c//f 5  into  disgust   or   hatred.'     The  want  of    a 
minute  alttnijun  :o  iho?e  niceties  of  diction,    without  which   it    is 
impossible  to  write  or  lo  translate  well,  has  here  caused  considera* 
ble  incongruity.     In  the  first  place /v?;/^Mre  is  incompatible  with  <ra»- 
^wi/enjo^nient.     Rupture  denotes  the  turbulent    effervescence    of 
pleasurable  jeeling,  and  cannot  coexist  with  those  serene  and  gentle 
sensations  of  blis^,  v\  hich  '  tranquil  pleasures/  suppose.     In  the  next 
place  the  writer  is  not  correct  in  saying  that '  their  /ore,  &c.' '  dwin- 
dles inU)  (iijgusi  or  hatred.'     Great  may  indeed  dwindle  into  little; 
but  the  diminution  of  niiignitude  does  not  suppose    an  alteration  of 
substance,  nor  a  total  change  of  quality.     Great  love  may   be  said 
to  duindle  into  less,  but  it  cannot  piopejly  be  said  to  dwindle  into 
hate,     A  strong  passion  cannot  dwindle  into  its  opposite,  though  it 
may  be  converted  into  its  opposite. 
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roEiay. 

Art.  21, — Ronald,  a  legendary  Tofe^  with  other  Poemt.  pp.  106.     Hook- 
ham.  1809. 

THE  author  of  Ronald  does  not  aspire  to  the  higher  flights  ofpoflry  ; 
but  he  apptars  to  possess  an  elegant  and  cultivated  mind;  though 
his  volume  is  interspersed  with  many  flat  passages  and  his  readers 
will  probably  think  that, 

Serpit  humi  tulus  nimium,  timidusque  procellse. 

Art.  ^'i.—The  Lash ;  m  Satire  without  Notes,   pp.  48.     Bone.  1309, 

THIS  is  a  spirited  production  though  with  several  languid  and  vapid 
lines.  The  invective  is  strong  but  it  is  (oo  general,  and  indiscriminate, 
and  is  not  sufficiently  blended  wiih  those  fine  moral  sentiments  which 
make  their  way  to  every  bosom,  and  consiitute  one  of  the  charms 
of  Juvenal. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner  in  wliich  he 
lasfies  the  corruption  of  the  age.  The  author  having  saitl  thnt  his 
friends  from  regard  for  his  personal  safety,  wished  liim  to  choose  the 
path  rather  of  panegyric  than  of  satire  says, 

*  Peace  10  their  fears!  what  servile  tie  shall  bind 
The  genuine  ardor  of  the  Ireeborn  mind, 
Timt  looks  resentful  on  a  venal  slate, 
With  incense  scorning  to  besiege  the  great ; 
Rous'd  lit  a  nation's  wrongs  maintains  her  trust, 
And  ilares,  tho'  spurn*d  by  pride  and  pow'r,  be  just ! 
As  heav'n,  physicians  for  the  health,  decrees, 
So  heav'n  makes  poets  for  the  mind's  disease  ; 
Bids  ihem  to  deeds  of  patriot  worth  aspire. 
Their  hearts  with  virtue  filh--their  souls  with  fire  ; 
Bids  them  indignant  view  the  slightest  crimes. 
And  rise  triumphant  in  the  worst  of  times  ; 
Shews  where  gujh,  lurking,  lies  conceai'd  from  sight. 
And  bills  them  drag  i\w  cait;ft'to  the  light  ; 
Exulting  mark  each  gilded  slave   tlieir  prey 
And  armM  with  satire  boldly  cut  thtir  way  ! 
And  shall  ihemuse,  to  whom  such  pow*rs  are  giv'n 
Desert  the  sacred  t.isk  impO!>'d   by   heav'n  ? 
Shall  she  be  mute,  whose  language  oft  prevails. 
When  justice,  law,  and  ev'n  the  gospel  fails  ? 
Shall  she,  regardless,  the  foul  moll^ter  spare  ? 
No,  she  shall  seek  her  in  St.  Jiwiies's  air  I 
^Vhe^e,  from  her  throne,  Corruption  sells  her  smiles, 
The  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  our  isles. 
No  lurking  Goodwins  threaten  here,  tis  true, 
But  rocks  more  secret;  and  more  fatal  too. 
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To  her  curst  form  the  bravest  bend  the  knee. 

And  honor's  shipwrecked  ere  he  puts  to  sea;  ^ 

\Vh«>l«  crowds  of  voi'rifs  at  her  l»»vee  wait,  j 

Agents  of  death,  wiih  ministers  of  state. 

Here  nursling  heroes  mingle  with  divines, 

Who  dig  the  scriptures,  with,  who  dig  the  mines  ^ 

By  thousand  avenaes  approach  the  throne, 

Where  sits  the  Sorceress  with  her  darling  son, 

Receiving  cautious  suppliants  in  the  dark, 

Led  in,  and  introduced  by  Mistress  Clarke  I 

All  sums  as  presents  to  her  shrine  they  bring,  * 

From  whence  all  sorts  of  places  instant  spring;  ; 

Here  tiny  bribes  of  tiny  scoundrels  heap,  . 

With  droits  of  Admiralty  six  feet  deep. 

TherC)  Merit,  urging  his  strong  claim  appears, 

A  hardy  Vet*fan  full  of  wounds  and  years  j 

Tells,  how  by  honor  iir'd,  by  valor  led, 

He  fought  at  Dunkirk,  and  at  Helder  bled  ; 

*  Put  up  thine  arm,  friend,  and  depart  this  place, 

*  Seek  not  reward,  for  thine*s  a  hopeless  case  ; 

^  Thy  name  shall  ne'er  with  Fortune's  minions  join, 

*  Thou  shewrst  thy  wounds,  but  never  shew'st  thy  coin. 

*  Put  up  thine  arm — to  pain  and  sorrow  go, 

'  —Thy  wounds  thou  shew'st,  but,  coin — thou  can'st  not 

shew !' 
But  death  to  think  !  is  this  true  valour's  meed  ? 
— 01  Britain, Britain,  thou  art  sunk  indeed! 
Ye  winds,  that  once  from  ev'ry  quarter  came, 
To  waft  the  greatness  of  the  British  name  ; 
Bear  not  these  tidings  to  a  foreign  ear  I' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.  ?S. — Memoir$  of  British  Quadrupeds,  illustrative  principMlfy  »f 
their  Habits  of  Life ^  Instinct ,  Sat^acitj/t  and  Uses  to  Mankind,  Jrranged 
according  to  the  System  of  Livnoius.  By  the  Rev,  fV.  Bingley,  A.M. 
Fellow  of  the  Linnaan  Society,  and  tale  at  Petevhouse,  Cambridge, 
With  Engravings  from  original  Drawings,  executed  chiefly  by  Mr*  Sa^ 
muelHeuit.     8vo,  pp.  b2S,     Dartoa  anrf  Harvey.     1809. 

WE  shall  let  Mr.  Bingley  explain  his  own  design  in  writing  the 
present  work, 

*  The  present,'  says  Mr.  Bingley,  *  is  intended  as  the  first  volume 
cf  a  series  of  Memoirs  of  British  animals,  in  which  for  the  accom- 
modation of  such  persons  as  are  inclined  to  pursue  the  study  of  any 
one  branch  of  our  zoology,  in  preference  to  the  others,  each  class 
will  be  rendered  perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest.  The  prominent  fea- 
tures of  this  work  are  meant  to  consist  in  an  accurate  delineation  of 
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llie  habits  of  life,  instinct,  and  sagacity  of  the  animals  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes.  The 
technical  and  descriptive  parts  will  be  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  work,  and  inserted  at  the  end  of  each  class  in  the  form  of  % 
synopsis.* 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  clearness  and  discrimina- 
tion of  many  of  the  <lescription-i  in  this  volume.  Most  of  the  plates 
Are  well  executed;  and  on  the  whole  we  think  it  a  work  that  will  be 
very  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  natural  history  ;  and  a  young  persoix 
can  har»lly  engage  in  a  more  delightful  study,  or  ^one  better  calcu> 
latfd  to  enrich  the  mind  with  ideas,  or  to  shew  the  wisdom  and 
goodness^  of  the  great  Author  of  the  universe. 

Art.  *ii*'-'»4buses  of  Justice  a»  illustrated  by  my  own  Case^  di$closmg 
various  Practices  of  the  Officer^  of  Criminal  Law, with  asuccinct  Account 
of  several  interegting  Trials  J  .4 necdotes  of  certain  Bankers,  and  hair- 
breadth  Escapes  of  the  Innocent^  and  the  Guilty.  Being  a  yindication  rf 
the  Author  from  several  Charget  of  Forgery.  By  John  MackcoulU  pp. 
18S.     Burton.     1809. 

THIS  volume  discloses  a  melancholy  scene  of  iniquity,  of  which 
we  feel  no  inclination  to  abridge  the  recital;  but  it  may  suggest 
some  useful  hints  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  poli;pe4  or  wish 
to  investigate  the  moral  state  of  the  metropolis. 

A  JIT.  25. — C.  Cornelius  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Germanorum^  et  de  Vita 
*^4gricola.  Ex  Editione  Gabrielis  Brotier.  Locis  Annalium  et  Histo* 
riarum  ab  eo  cilatiSf  selectis  et  odditis y  Cura  Richardi  Relhan^  A.M, 
E.S.S.  et  S.L.A.  Flora  Cantabrigiensis  aucloris^  et  viltee  de  Ileming- 
by  in  Agro  tineolniensi  Rectoris.  Londini^  \  809  ;  veneunt  apud  Long' 
mau  i^  So.     Pret.  Is. 

IF  this  separate  publication  of  two  most  interesting  pieces  of 
Tacitus  is  the  means  of  introducing  the  more  general  study  of  that 
writer  into  our  classical  schools,  the  learn«d  editor  will  have  per- 
formed a  useful  task.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  printed  the  notes 
under  the  text,  and  we  should  have  read  the  text  itself  with  more 
pleasure  if  he  had  omitted  the  numerous  figures  which  refer  to  the 
notes,  and  distract  the  attention  of  the  reader.  When  the  words 
which  are  explained  are  printed  in  the  italic  letter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  notes,  no  other  reference  is  necessary. 

Art.  16. — The  Academy,  or  a  Picture  flf  Youth.     Itmo.       pp.  132,      2j.  6i. 
bound.     1808. 

THIS  volume  contains  some  pleasing  tales ;  and  the  whole  is 
calculated  to  leave  salutary  impressions  ou  the  juvenile  mind. 

Aat.  ST.— TA<  History  of  an  0/pcer^s  Widout,  and   her    young  Family.     X^mc, 
pp.\2>1.    3s.  bound.     Harris.     1809. 

THIS  story  is  not  devoid  of  sensibility  and  interest ;  the  general 
lindcncy  is  to  show,  that  in. every  situation  in  life,  a  man  may  find 
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occasion  to  exercise  (hose  virlues^vhich  he  doespossess,and  to  acquire 
those  in  which  he  is  deficient.  We  agree  with  the  author  in  his 
preface  that  it  is  right  to  stamp  moral  lesson^  on  the  heart,  in  those 
moments  when,  from  the  operation  of  the  tender  syn)pathies,  they 
are  most  lii\ely  to  be  permanent. 

Art.  2S. — Paniheei    Queen   qfSnsa;    a   Tinz^dy,  In   five  Jets.     ivo.     J>p.  89. 
ii.  6d.     Miller,  Chaucery-iane. 

EVERY  scholar  must  have  perused  the  subject  of  this  tragedy 
in  the  elegant  and  pathetic  narrative  of  Xenophon  ;  and  those,  who 
have  read  this  affecting  tale  in  ilie  Cyropflidia,  will,  we  tliink,  agree 
with  us  that  it  can  never  be  dramatised  without  a  diminution  of  the 
interest.  It  i>  i»o  disgrace  to  the  author  of  the  present- attempt  to 
say  that  he  has  not  been  successful  in  accomplishing  that,  which  it  is 
probable  that  the  most  elevated  talents  would  have  attempted  in 
vein. 

Art.  39. — Exempla  propria;  or  English  SenUnees  IranslaUd  from  the  best  Roman 
Wr:lers,and  adapted  to  the  Rules  of  Synlax  ;  lobe  a^ain  translated  into  the  Latin 
Language,  deiigncd  for  the  Uie  of  junior  Boys  in  Classical  Schools.  By  the  Rev. 
George  fVhitaker,  A.  M.  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Southampton.  Law, 
AYC-Maria  Lane,  \2mo.  3s.  boards,  pp.  179.  "       •      ■ 

THIS  appears  to  us  a  very  useful  introductory  book  for  the  learn- 
er of  the  Latin  languages.  The  examples  are  literally  transfated 
from  classical  authors  of  the  greatest  purity  and  elegance;  and  th« 
English  and  Latin  are  placed  In  opposite  pages,  which  will  be  found 
to  save  time,  and  accelerate  improvement.  We  will  give  one  short 
specimen. 

The  short  sum  of  life  forbids  us 


to  form  remote  expectations. 


Brevis,  e.  adj.  surania,  ae.  f.  vita, 
02.  f.  veto,  are,  act.  ego,  inchoo, 
are,  act.  longus,  atfj,  spes,  ei.  f. 


Art.  30. — Opinion  delivered  by   Dr.   Duncan^  Senior,  in  (he  College   of 
•  Pliysicians  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  13lh  of  September  ^  1808,  upon  a  Charge 
against  Dr.  Gregory  for  wilful  and  deliberate  Violation  of  Truth.   Edin- 
burgh.    4/0.     pp.68.     Neill.     1809. 

IT  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare,  or  than  our 
readers  would  approve,  to  enter  at  length  into  all  the  details  of  the 
schism  which  appears  to  have  arisen  ampng  the  members  of  the 
college  of  physicians  of  Edinburgh  ;  or  of  the  charges  which  Dr. 
C»regory  has  brought  against  the  college,  and  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  college  against  Dr.  Gregory  ;  and  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
n^.ighi  justly  blame  us  if  we  gave  a  partinl  and  imperfect  account  of 
what  so  materially  concerns  the  professional  and  moral  character  of 
respectable  individuals. 

Ain.Sl.— Killing  no  Murder;  a  Farce,  in  two  Jets,  at  performed  with 
great  Applause  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Huymarket,  together  with  a  Pre- 
face, and  the  Scene  suppressed  by  Order  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
fVriltenby  Iheodore  Edward  Hook,  Esq  The  Music  by  Mr.  Hook,  Sen. 
8uo.     Third  Edition,    pp.  35.     'Is.     Tipper. 

WE  du  not  see  why  the   lord  chamberlain  or  his  deputy  should 
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ha^e  objected  to  ^ny  paf t  of  tbi^s.perfQrmance.  The  passages  which 
liave  been  suppVes^ed  conlaiiiecl.  no  personal  satire,  no  invidious 
reflections  against  any  ostensible  individual.  The  Methodists  are 
a  large  mass  of  people  ;  and  hypocrites  and  profligates  must  naturally 
be  expected  lobe  lound  among  them, as  well  as  among  other  sects,  and 
other  civil  or  religious  corporations.  Quakers,  Puritans,  and  Jews, 
have  often  been  brought  upon  the  stage  without  the  prohibitory  in- 
terposition of  the  lord  chamberlain.  Why  then  may  not  the  me- 
thodists  or  sectarians  of  any  other  species  ?  If  large  classes  of 
men,  who  come  under  u  particular  denomination,  are  never  to  be 
suffere  1  in  any  particular  instance  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
boards  of  I  he  thcHtre,\ve  must  exclude  lawyers,  doctors,  shopkeepers, 
usurers,  and,  in  short,  all  the  different  professions  and  trades  wliich 
constitute  the  mixed  nuiss  of  human  society.  Neither  lawyers  nor 
doctors  are  ofTi-nded  by  seeing  their  professions  apparently  held  up  to 
ridicule  in  the  ch  tracterof  some  part!cu!arindividual;and  whyshould 
the  lord  chamberlain  or  his  deputy  evince  so  much  deference  to  the 
tender  sensibilities  of  a  sect,  who  harbour  an  implacable  hostility 
against  all  dramatic  representations?  We  do  not  say  that  all  methodists 
are  sensualists,  or  hypocrites;  but  we  do  suppose  that  sensualists  and 
hypocrites  may  be  found  among  them  as  well  as  among  other  sects; 
And  why  should  a  dramatic  writer  be  prevented  any  more  from  re- 
presenting a  methodist  as  a  hypocrite  than  a  lawyer  as  a  cheat,  a 
physician  as  an  ignoramus,  or  a  Jew  as  a  usurer?  We  congratulate 
Air.  Hook  on  the  success  of  his  performance,  notwithstanding  the 
hostility  which  was  eviuced  towards  it  by  the  methodistic  partiali- 
ties of  the  licenser. 

Art.  23. — Observations  on  the  Causes  which  constilute  Tfn soundness  in 
Horses^  cnnsifferei  in  re°;nrd  to  the  Sale  eni  Purchase  of  those  Animals. 
Dedicated  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  English  Bar,  *'  Equo  ne  credited 
Teucri.'*  f^ira;-  By  Richard  Lawrence,  Felerinary  Sur-^eon^  Jjfettow 
of  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Societj/,  and  Author  of^ln  Inquiry  into 
the  Structure  and  AnimalCEconomy  of  the  Horse.  8vo.  pp.82.  5s. 
Crosby.     1809. 

IN  a  good  humoured  and  lively  dedication  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bar,  in  whose  august  presence  the  professional  experience  of 
the  author  has  often  been  summoned  to  appear,  Mr.  Lawrence 
points  out  some  analogies  between  those  honourable  members  of 
society,  and  this  noble  quadruped.  But  he  well  remarks  that  he 
cannot  find  in  the  former  any  quality  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
short  uindedness  or  shyness,  to  which  the  latter  are  often  unfortu- 
nately liable.  In  the  article  of  ;Y5//rc«ff55,.  in  kicking,  and  wincingj 
and  moving  sideways,  when  they  ought  Uyga  straight  forward^  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,may  often  challenge  no  indirect  compart^ 
son  with  the  disposition  of  the  solid-hoofed  animal.  In  this  work 
our  readers  will  find  a  brief,  but  perspicuous  account  of  the  diseased 
states,  and  organic  lassions,  to  which  horses  are  liable,  and  by  which 
they  are  constituted  unsound.     The  following  remarks  on    the  age 
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of  the  horse  will  probably  be  agreenble  to  many,  and  may  not  im- 
probably be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers. 

*  The  horse  possesses  forty  teeth,  viz.  twelve  front  teeth,  or  inci' 
sores,  or  nippers,  twenty  fotir  molares,  or  grinders,  and  four  canine 
teeth,  which  are  called  tushes :  these  last  are  wanting  in  the  mare, 
except  in  some  very  few  instances.  Until  five  years  old,  the  age  of 
the  horse  is  ascertained  by  the  successive  shedding  of  the  twelve 
front  teeth  or  incisores,  which  process  bi  gins  at  two  years  and  a 
half  old,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  following  order,  namely  from  two 
years  and  a  half  until  three,  he  sheds  the  two  middle  teeth  oi  the 
lower  jaw,  and  also  of  the  upper  jaw.  From  three  years  and  a  half 
until  four,  ke  sheds  the  two  next  in  both  jaws.  From  f.>ur  and  a 
half  until  five,  he  sheds  the  two  corner  teeth  of  both  jaws  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  canine  teeth  or  tushes  make  their  appearance. 
He  is  then  no  longer  called  a  colt.  At  the  upper  surface  or  top  of 
erery  tooth,  there  is  a  small  black  carity,  resembling  th«  eye  of  a 
bean.  This  cavity  in  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  furnishes  the  age 
from  five  years  until  seven  ;  after  which  period  it  is  usuhI  to  pro- 
nounce the  horse  to  beaded,  and  deprived  of  any  signs  whereby  his 
age  can  be  ascertained.  Nevertheless,  the  age  may  be  calculated 
until  twelve  years  by  the  same  marks  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  re- 
main after  those  in  the  lower  jaw  are  worn  out.  This  will  be  ex- 
plained in  its  proper  place.  At  five  years  old,  the  black  marks  or 
cavities  in  the  two  middle  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  filled  up,  and 
rtearly  disappear ;  foras  they  are  shed  the  first,  so  do  they  lose  their 
marka  before  any  of  the  rest.  At  six  years  old,  the  black  marks  of 
the  tNto  second  teeth  are  filled  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fore- 
going. At  seven  years  old  until  eight,  the  marks  of  the  corner  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw  fill  up  and  disappear.  At  the  same  time  the  tushes, 
which  antecedently  to  this  period  were  concave  in  the  surface  next 
to  the  tongue,  alter  their  shape,  and  become  round  or  convex.  The 
marks  of  the  lower  teeth  being  all  obliterated  at  eight  years  old,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  upper  teeth,  which  undergo 
the  same  process  as  the  lower  teeth,  except  with  this  difference^ 
namely,  that  they  do  not  begin  to  fill  up  until  all  the  lower  teeth  are 
deprived  of  their  marks,  and  that  there  is  an  interval  of  two  year* 
between  every  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw,  whereas  in  the  lower  jaw  the 
interval  is  only  one  year.  Thus,  at  eight,  the  cavities  of  the  twa 
middle  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  begin  to  fill  up.  At  ten  the  cavitie* 
of  the  two  next.  '  And  at  twelve  the  cavities  of  the  corner  teeth  are 
totally  effaced.  This  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  some  variation  in- 
different horses,  in  proportion  with  the  different  qualities  of  their 
teeth,  or  on  account  of  the  habit  of  crib-biting,  which  wears  away 
th«  teeth  much  faster  than  in  their  natural  course/ 
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Art.   I. — Kommentar  uber  das  Neue  Testament,  <^c. 

Commentary  on  the  Ncn?  Testament.     By  H.  E.  G,   Paulas* 
Continued  from  Vol,  XFl.p.  471). 

IN  the  second  volume  of  this  Commentary,  of  which  we 
shall  exhibit  son^e  of  tue  principal  contents  in  this  article,  the 
professor  includes  in  his  different  sections  that,  part  of  the 
evangelical  history  which  is  to  be  found  in  Matthew  xi.  2p. — 
x\.  i6.  Mark  ii,  23— x.  31.  Luke  vi.  i. — xviii.  30. 
This  comprises  a  very  important  part  of  the  mirustry  of  Jesus, 
from  the  termination  of  the  second  passover,  to  thecommence- 
.  mentof  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

§  xlvi.  explains  Matt.  xii.  I  -  3.  Mark  ij,  23  -28.  Luke 
vi.  I— s«  During  the  second  passover,  Jesus  had  becom* 
more  particularly  an  object  of  persecution  to  the  Pharisees, 
from  the  disregard  which  he  had  evinced  for  their  peculiar 
dogmas,  and  lor  his  apparent  violations  of  the  sabbatical  rest. 
Jesus  defends  his  disciples  for  plucking  some  ears  of  corn  as 
they  passed  through  a  field  of  wheat  on  the  sabbath  ;  and  he 
embraced  this,  as  he  did  other  similar  opportunities,  to  vin- 
dicate the  sabbath  as  amoral,  rather  than  a  ceremonial  insti- 
tution. 

§  xlvii.  Luke  ix.  i — 5.  Mark  vi.  7 — ri.  According  to 
Matthew,  no  interval  seems  to  have  elapsed  between  the 
choice  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  their  mission  by  Jesus. 
See  Matthew  x  i — 5.  Luke  determines  the  choice  of  the 
apostles  to  have  happened  before  the  sermon  on  the  mount ; 
but  he  may  not  have  noticed  their  first  mission,  probably,  be- 
cause it  was  a  mere  experiment :  but  Matthew  describes   this 
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in  almost  the  same  words  which  are  ejnployed  by  Luke  ix. 
1 — 5,  and  by  Mark  vi.  7 — ir,  to  delineate  the  mission  of  the 
twelve,  by  two  and  two,  after  the  second  passover,  which 
they  executed  with  much  success.  That  Matthew  refers  to  a 
mission  before  the  second  passover,  is  clear,  from  comparing 
Matt.  xi.  I,  with  Matt.  x.  5.  But  Luke  relates  a  later  mission. 
Matthew  seems  to  blend  into  one  narrative,  the  mission  of 
the  twe'lve,  and  of  the  seventy,  whom  he  does  not  name  ;  but 
he  enumerates  some  of  the  instructions  which  they  received. 
The  professor  seems  to  think,  that  the  choice  of  the  twelve 
was  preceded  by  a  preparatory  course  of  doctrinal  and  physical 
instruction. 

*Tho  first  basis  of  the  more  confidentral  society  of  Jesus,'  says 
the  professor,  '  was  formed  of  some  of  his  rountrymcn,  who  had 
already  been  moved  by  the  preaching  of  John  the  baptist.  Jesus 
places  them  in  a  situation  to  observe  him  continually,  and  to  profit 
by  his  familiar  conversation,  Mntt.  x.  25.  He  then  gives  the 
twelve,  (as  if  one  deputy  had  been  chosen  for  every  tribe)  who 
had  been  previously  disciplined  for  the  purpose,  an  opportunity  of 
tryir.g  their  powers  by  themselves.  After  this,  we  find  more  ex- 
tensive demands  for  exertion  ;  Luke  ix.  I — Q,.  (Comp.  10,  and 
Mark  vi.  30 — 31,)  and  more  dv  finite  rules,  Luke  ix.  3 — 5.  (C  )mp. 
Matt.  X.  9 — 15.)  Final'y,  Jes>us  appoints,  as  it  were,  a  Sanhe- 
drim for  his  theccracy,  composed  of  sevrnty  persons,  (if  the  ma- 
jority of  whom,  no  notices  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  Evea 
those  persons  had  important  powers,  which  they  practised  with  un- 
expected success.  They  must  consequently  have  hafi  sufficient  pre- 
paratory inst.uction.  If  we  had  no  other  document  before  us,  but 
that  of  Matthew,  much  of  this  historical  developement  of  the  ener- 
getic activity  of  Jesus  would  be  unknown,  and  inexplicably  ob- 
scure. Luke  points  out  the  means  by  which  the  obscurity  is  dissi- 
pated. H»'W  many  other  portions  of  the  history  are  there  which 
would  emerge  from  a  mysterious  darkness,  into  luminous  clear- 
ness, if  a  third,  still  more  detailed  historian,  had  come  down  to 
us!* 

§  xlix.  Matt.  xiv.  I — 12.  Mark  vi.  14—29.  Luke  ix.  7 
-—9.  Luke  represents  the  attention  of  Herod  as  fixed  on 
Jesus  in  the  interval  between  the  mission  of  the  twelve,  ix. 
1—6,  and  their  return,  lo,  and  thus  determines  the  time  and 
the  occasion  of  this  mission. 

§  1.  Matt.  xii.  9—13.  Markiii.  I— 5.  Luke  vi.  6—10. 
When  Jesus  returned  to  Galilee,  the  Pharisees,  who  had  insi- 
■  nuated  themselves  among  his  companions,  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der him  hated  by  the  superstitious  multitude,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  their  traditions,  as  a  contemner  of  the  sabbath. 
In  the  synagogue,  (which  was  probably  at  Tiberias,  a  cele. 
iratcd  resort  of  the  KabbinsJ  a  man  with  a  withered  hand  af- 
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««roXtXpor«<,  &c.)    The  presence  of  the  Messiah,  as  soon  as  he  clearly 
interests  himself  in  her  reccvrry,  liberates  her  from  the  distressing 

hallucination  and  teeljno;,  so  th.it  she  again  dares  to  walk  erect,  and 

this  volition  is  followed  by  the  capacity/ 

The  professor  leaves  it  to  others  to  determine  whether  Jesut, 
in  the  words  nv  b^jev  b  Xaravai,  verse  i6,  spoke  his  own  sen- 
timents, or  only  accommodated  his  language  to  the  popular 
iHiom  of  the  Jews.  1  he  professor  seems  to  regard  it  as  cer- 
tain, that  the  infirmity  of  the  woman  was  ascribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  spirit  on  her  body  and  her  mind.  The  spirit  of 
infirmitij,  he  explains  as  a  mental  depression,  a  species  of 
melancholy,  or  hysteria.  In  the  opinion,  which  at  that  time 
was  entertained  of  the  fact,  the  belief  in  a  daemon  of  disease, 
SLspir.  hypochondrice  was  undoubtedly  united  with  that  of  the 
turbid  distraction  of  the  spirit  of  the  individual,  as  in  i 
Sam.  xvi.  14 — 15,  [i^ou  ^w  yrvtuf/M  Trompov  aTro  hu§iou  wviyti  <rc.} 
According  to  this  passage,  and  to  the  whole  art  of  interpret- 
ing internal  diseases,  whether  mental  or  corporeal,  which 
was  practised  by  antiquity,  the  causes  of  the  malady  were 
placed  in  the  spirit,  and  in  the  operation  of  other  spirits,  on 
that  of  the  person.  But  while,  in  the  old  Hebrew  scriptures, 
the  evil  was  imputed  to  God,  either  immediately,  or  through 
the  agency  of  olDedient  spirits,  some  rebellious  spirit  was,  in  a 
later  period,  the  reputed  cause.— Luke  iv.  33. 

§  Ixiii.  Matt.  xiv.  13—22.  Mark  vi.  30—45.  Lukeix.  10— 
17.  (John  vi.  1 — 15.)  This  section  relates  to  the  feeding  of 
five  thousand  persons,  besides  women  and  children  with  five 
barley  loaves,  and  two  small  fishes.  The  professor  pursues 
the  same  profane  method  of  accounting  for  this  miracle,  as 
he  had  practised  in  the  preceding,  and  as  he  continues  to 
practise  in  the  subsequent.  He  endeavours  to  resolve  it  into 
a  natural  fact,  agieeableto  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ordi- 
Dary  proceed mgs  of  providence.  In  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
fessor directly  affirms  that 

*  111  the  relations  of  the  four  evangelists,  it  \%  never  once  *«/d,  that 
Jesus  multiplied  the  supply  of  food.  He  who  discerns  not  this  in 
the  evangelical  relation,  has  at  least  more  reason  to  support  him, 
than  he  who,  to  the  grateful  benediction  of  Jesus,  (ivXotho-i,  tvxM^KT' 
r>90-«)  which  was  at  that  time  pronounced  by  every  father  of  a  fa»- 
mily,  previous  to  the  distribution  of  the  meat,  should  make  this 
gratuitous  addition,  "  he  gave  thanks  on  the  occasion ;  he  brake 
the  bread,  pave  it  to  his  disciples,  and  mull tplied  it  by  an  invisibh 
process.'^  This  adventitious  idea  rests  (  n  the  supposition  that  the 
event  cannot  be  explained  in  any  othtr  way.' 

The  professor  refers  to  2   Kings,  iv.  41 — 44p  to  shew 
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*  According  to  Matthew,  this  dasnvoniac  was  blind.  But  this  de- 
fect was  not  ascribed  to  the  dasmoii ;  and  hence  Luke  speaks  o?jly  of 
the  dumbness  of  the  dcemoniac  ;  the  blindness  had  no  influence  in 
exciting  the  calumny  which  ensued.  The  species,  and  the  degree 
of  the  malady,  are  unknown.  Jesus  healed  it,  as  in  many  other 
instances..  But  the  removal  of  this  did  not  excite  such  a  strong 
sensation,  as  the  expulsion  of  the  dtemon.  And,  it  was  this  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind,  which  led  to  conclusions  favourable 
to  the  messiahship  of  Jesus,  (Matt.  xii.  23.)  that  his  Pharisaic 
adversaries  found  il  necessary  rapidly  to  labour  to  counteract,' 

Jesus  says  nothing  definite  against  the  Pharisaic  and  popular 
prejudice  respecting  the  agency  of  daemons.  The  allusion  to 
other  exorcists,  Matt.  x.  27  ;  Luke  xi.  14,  seenrts  to  admit  the 
reality. 

*  And  these  supposed,  accordir.g  to  the  antient  theory  of  magic, 
the  reality  of  a  da?qoniacal  influence.' 

Does  not  Jesus  assign  a  cause  to  the  malady  which  accords 
with  the  inference  of  the  spectators  ?  Does  not  the  New  Testa- 
ment suppose  a  kingdom  of  Satan  as  of  a  real  spiritual  existence? 
Does  not  Jesus  ascribe  certain  diseases  to  the  residence  and 
operation  of  dnemons  in  the  human  body  ?  When,  on  this  oc- 
casion, he  was  directly  accused  of  a  collusion  with  the  mali- 
cious authors  of  these  diseases,  does  he  attack  the  prejudice  at 
the  root,  and  expose  the  idea  of  da^moniacal  interposition,  as 
the  chimera  of  a  diseased  imagination  ?  Might  he  not  thus 
at  once  have  silenced  the  objections  of  the  Pharisees  ?  And, 
as  he  refused  to  do  this,  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  assented  to 
the  general  supposition  of  a  daemoniacal  agency  ?  Had  Jesus 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  vulgar  theory  of  daemoniacal  pos- 
session, would  the  multitude  have  coincided  with  his  deci- 
sions as  the  voice  of  truth  ?  Perhaps  the  prejudice  itself 
would  have  been  only  the  more  f>rmly  established,  and  his 
sphere  of  useful  instruction  only  the  more  abridged. 

^  liii.  Matt.  xii.  38—45.  Luke  xi.  (16)  29 — 31.  24 — 26. 
Here  the  professor  places  Matt.  xii.  40,  in  a  parenthesis  ;  as 
that  verse  seems  an  interruption  between  the  ro  a-nijcmv  luva,  and 
the  TOKt\^vyiMa,  luvci,  and  is,  probably,  a  gloss  on  the  words  of 
Jesus,  which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  writer  after 
the  resurrection.  Luke  makes  no  allusion  to  the  temporafy 
immersion  of  Jonah  in  the  stomach  of  the  whale  ;  and  it  was 
not  this  event,  whether  it  be  an  historical  fact,  or  a  poetical 
fiction,  which  made  Jonah  a  sign  to  theNinevites,  or  which  af- 
forded any  proof  to  them,  that  he  was  commissioned  by  theDeity 
to  denounce  the  severest  judgments  against  the  impenitent 
capital.     But  it  was  the  preaching  of  Jonah  which  was  the 
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me  sign  of  the  divine  spirit,  which  animated  the  prophet ;  and 
it  was  this  bign,  and  not  the  marvellous  escape  from  the  body 
of  the  whale,  which  occasioned  the  repentance  of  the^Ninc- 
vitcs.  Thus,  Jesus  himself  says,  that  '  the  men  of  Ni- 
neveh repented  on  the  preaching  of  Jonah.'  The  parallel, 
therefore,  which  Jesus  at  this  time  drew  between  himself  and 
Jonah,  referred  not  to  his  resurrection,  which  had  not  yet 
taken  place,  but  to  his  leaching.  He,  as  well  as  Jonah,  was 
a  preacher  of  righteousness,  to  a  corrupt  and  vitiated  people  ; 
and  it  was  the  hallowed  doctrine,  which  Jesus  taught,  which 
wastothe  Jews,as  the  preaching  of  Jonah  was  to  the  Ninevites, 
a  sign  or  proof  that  what  he  taught,  was  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  the  Deity.  But  the  teaching  of  Jesus  carried  with  it 
stronger  marks  of  a  divine  impress,  than  that  of  Jonah;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Ninevites  evinced  less  obduracy 
than  the  Jews;  for,  the  former  paid  a  due  regard  to  the  in* 
junctions  of  Jonah,  but*  a  greater  than  Jonah'  preached  in 
vain  to  the  Jews. 

§  liv.  Luke  ix.  33—36.  Lukeviii.  16—18.  Markiv.  21 — 
25.  §  Iv.  Luke  xi.  27 — 28.  §  Ivi.  Matt.  xii.  46 — 50.  Mark 
iii.  21,  and  31 — 35.  Luke  viii.  19—21.  §  Ivii.  Luke  xi.  37 — 
t;^.  We  pass  these  four  sections  without  any  observation, 
VVe  now  come  to  §  Iviii.  Luke  xi.  53 — xii.  59.  The  professor 
well  remarks,  that  this  whole  discourse  is  not  only  so  con- 
nected, but  so  individualised,  that  it  must,  in  all  the  .essential 
points,  have  been  spoken  in  the  given  circumstances  ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  striking  particular,  in  the  beginning,  xii. 
I.  Since  he  was  at  Tiberias,  Jesus  had  seen  too  much  reason  to 
inveigh  against  the  Pharisees,  and  to  anticipate  the  most  dread- 
ful ills  from  their  resentment.  Accordingly,  he  now  seems, 
for  the  first  time,  to  have  said  to  his  disciples  *  U^cosx^t^^  airo 
T*jf  ^v(XY,i,  beware  of  the  leaven,  &c.'  (The  same  words  occur 
for  the  second  time,  in  a  later  period  of  the  history,  Matt, 
xvi.  6.  Mark  viii.  15.)  The  interruption  of  the  person,  verse 
13,  who  wished  Jesus  to  exert  his  theocratical  power  against 
his  brother,  who  had  seized  his  inheritance ;  and  of  reter, 
verse  41,  who  had  returned  from  his  mission  with  the  twelve, 
and  who  appears  at  this  time  to  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  difl^erence  between  general  and  special,  or  local  parables, 
tend  still  more  to  individualise  the  speech.  Even  the  recur- 
rence of  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  verse  10,  to  the  blasphemy 
against  the  holy  spirit,  on  which  he  had  spoken  at  length,  but 
a  short  time  before.  Matt.  xii.  31.  ff.  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  chronological  relation  of  the  discourse. 

§  lix.  Luke  xiii.  i — 9.  This  section  is  expressly,  xii.  i, 
contemporaneous  with  the  preceding.  The  destruction  of 
some  Galilean  peasants  by  the  Roman  governor,  leads  Jesus 
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to  remark,  that  neither  this,  nor  a  similar  misfortune  in  the 
tower  of  Siloam,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  judgment  of 
God,  on  the  particular  transgressions  of  those  individuals. 
But  the  whole  nation  would  be  more  and  more  exposed  to 
similar  calamities,  if  they  did  not  strenuously  commence  the 
improvement  of  their  moral  habits,  and  thus  place  them- 
selves in  a  better  political  situation.  This  constituted  the 
theme  on  which  the  antient  prophets  of  the  Hebrews  so  con- 
stantly and  so  forcibly  dwelt. 

§  Ix.  Matt.  xiii.  i — 52.  Mark  iv.  i — 34.  fexc.  21 — 25.) 
Luke  viii.  4—15  ;  xiii.  18 — 2i.  On  the  day  on  which  the 
relations  of  Jesus  had  sought  him  among  the  multitude,  Mat- 
thew expressly  says^  that  Jesus  went  out  of  the  house,  in  which 
he  appears,  from  the  accounts  in  Luke,  to  have  cautioned  his 
disciples  against  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  &c.  to  the 
sea- side.  This  probably  happened  in  the  evening,  Luke  xii. 
54.  The  surrounding  scenery  brought  many  images  to  his 
view,  some  of  which  he  embodied  in  the  parables  which  he 
appears  then  to  have  successively  delivered.  These  parables  , 
•would  make  a  strong  and  sensible  impression  on  the  mind,  and 
■would  be  remciiibered,  even  though  they  were  not  immediately 
understood. 

Six  of  these  parables,  (the  professor  says  seven)  have  been 
preserved;  with  three  (Matt.  xiii.  44 — 47)  which  appear  to  have 
been  spoken  in  order  to  exercise  the  sagacity  of  the  disciples. 

§  Ixi.  Matt.  xiii.  53—58.  Mark  vi.  1—6.  After  these 
parables,  on  which  the  professor  commented  at  large  in  the 
preceding  section,  Matthew  describes  a  new  journey  of  Jesus 
to  Nazareth.  His  mother  and  kindred,  had  lately  been 
dismissed,  without  speaking  to  him ;  and  this  circumstance 
may  have  induced  Jesus  to  pay  them  a  visit  at  their  own  home, 
to  convince  them  of  his  sanity,  and  his  messiahship,  of  which 
it  appears  that  some  doubts  had  arisen  in  their  minds.  In 
this  section,  the  professor  attempts  to  shew,  that  Mark  is  the 
epitomist  of  Matthew  and  of  Luke,  and  he  supports  the  hy- 
pothesis in  this,  and  in  other  places,  with  considerable  saga- 
city. 

§  Ixii.  Luke  xiii.  10 — 21.  Jesus  appears  to  have  seized 
every  opportunity  of  opposing  the  superstitious  austerity  of 
the  Pharisees,  in  the  observance  of  the  sabbath.  The  woman 
who  is  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  gospel,  is  said  to  have 
had  *  a  spirit  of  infirmity  '  for  eighteen  years,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  torturinjg  influence  of  some  invisible  fiend, 
(verse  16,  0  2aTav«$.) 

*  It  appeared  to  herself,  anJ  to  others  as  if  the  devil  kept  her 
bouiifl  and  bent  together,  (Comp.  verse  16,  «5»5p-«v,  &c.  and  verse  12, 
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(Mark  vi.  34.)  have  not  long  known."  Such  must  have  been  the 
general  st-niiment  of  the  multitude.  And  thus,  "  all  ate  and  were 
satisfied.'' — **  Thus,  was  a  general  regular  repast  occasioned  ;  a 
meal  in  which  all  had  as  much  as  they  desired.  The  example  of 
Jtsus  rendered  the  usunl  distributions  of  hospitality,  which  are  so 
common  among  the  natives  of  the  east,  stilLmore  general.  While 
any  were  left  eating,  or  while  any  appeared  who  had  nothing  to  eat, 
Jesus  ordered  the  twelve  to  go  round  with  their  baskets,  and  offer 
them  what  they  wanted.  At  last  the  eating  ceases,  and  Jesus  here 
gives  out  that  lie  has  accomplished  his  object  of  satisfying  all.  The 
people  had  not  entirely  emptied  his  baskets,  and  no  hungry  person 
was  left ;  for,  if  there  had  been,  he  would  have  had  recourse  to  tkc 
baskets  of  the  apostles.  Rejoiced  at  having  done  so  much  with 
such  slender  means,  he  says  to  the  carriers,  some  fragments  are 
left  in  the  baskets  which  you  carried  round  to  the  multitude,  shoot 
them  together  in. a  heap,  that  nothing  may  be  lost.  Ih  proportiou 
as  those  who  had  eaten,  were  the  more  rejoiced,  they  were  the 
more  ready  to  consider  this  actioq  of  Jesus  as  a  sign  of  his  theocra- 
tical  energy.  Many  exclaimed,  ''  this  is  certainly  the  long  ex- 
pected, inspired  teacher  of  the  Deity,  Though  he  is  such  a  great 
personage,  yet,  instead  of  despising  us  as  the  people  of  the  earth,  he 
ihares  his  lust  morsel  with  us.  Arise!  let  us  make  him  our  king." 
*  But  Jesus  would  not  consent  to  be  the  king  of  those  who  only 
wished  to  share  with  him  the  spoils  and  the  triumphs  of  war.  He 
withdrew  himself  from  the  compulsory  {a^'rra^uv )  importunities/of 
the  multitude,  and  takes  the  next  oppojtunity,  (John  vi.  26)  to 
explain  hpw  well  he  knew,  that  many  sought  his  regard,  not  be- 
cause they  discerned  the  meaning  which  that  particular  mode  of- 
action  was  intended  to  express,  but  merely  because  he  had  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  appetites.  But  the  mean- 
ing which  Jesus  designed  to  impressj  was,  that,  as  he  had  shared 
his  perishable  bread,  even  to  the  last  morsel,  he  was  eager  to  impart 
to  them  all  the  spiritual  nutriment  of  which  he  was  possessed.  They 
should  exhibit  as  much  ardour  to'  profit  by  his  doctrine,  (John  vii. 
33 — 51.)  as  to  enjoy  his  corporeal  food.  After  the  second  repast, 
(Matt.  XV.  32 — 3S.)  which  may  be  easily  explained  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding,  Jesus  makes  another  seasonable  appli- 
cation of  the  event,  as  we  are  often  wont  to  employ  actions  as 
r*)/u,j/flf,  or  to  explain  them  as  significant  in  a  variety  of  ways.  When 
his  disciples,  soon  after  this,  cross  the  sea,  without  taking  more 
than  one  loaf  with  them  in  the  ship,  (Mark  viii.  14.)  he  cautioned 
them  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  but  was  very  much  mis- 
understood, as  if  he  had  made  some  allusion  to  their  want  of 
bread.  How  can  you  suppose,  says  he,  when  you  have  one  loaf, 
and  have  only  a  short  way  to  pass  to  Genesaret,  that  you  have  not 
bread  enough  ?  Remember  into  how  many  pieces  you  divided  such 
a  quantity  of  bread,  in  two  recent  instances,  when  you  distributed 
them  among  the  muliitude.  In  the  first  instance,  you  carried 
about  five  (larger)  loaves,  divided  into  twelve  baskets,  and  in  the 
/second,  seven  loaves,  cut  in  pieces,  in  seven  buckets.     Do  you  not 
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see  then,  that  even  one  loaf,  divided  among  us  on  board  the  vessel, 
will  buOice  till  we  reach  the  end  of  our  voyage  ;  and  that  1  could 
not   intend  to  speak  in  a  literal  senbc  of  the  leaven    of  the  Pha- 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ingenuity  which  professor 
Paulus  has  displayed  in  his  commentary  on  this  occurrence, 
we  must  add,  that  many  parts  of  it  appear  to  us  very  prolix 
and  dull.  It  abounds  with  weak  and  superfluous  remarks  ; 
such  as  are  often  found  in  the  theolopjy,  as  well  as  the  philo- 
logy of  the  German  school.  Thiesse,  in  the  Remarks  zu  sei- 
ner Ubers.  des  Luk,  p.  433,  gives  the  following  brief  account 
of  the  occurrence  on  which  professor  Paulus  ijas  so  diffusely 
expatiated. 

*  He  took  the  five  loaves,  kc.  and  distributed  them  as  oeconomi- 
cally  as  the  circumstances  rendered  necessary.  *'  He  broke  them, 
&c.'*  More  than  there  was  he  could  not  give.  "  They  all  ate  and 
were  satisfied,'' ihough  not  all  by  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes. 
This  is  not  even  here  asserted.  Twelve  baskets  were  filled  with 
the  fragments  which  they  left.  Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  people 
themselves  had  a  supply  of  food  among  them,  and  that  some  of 
them  were  largely  provided.  Perhaps  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had 
reserved  that  provision  for  themselves.  But  he  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  them  how  sweet  it  is  to  divide  our  bread  with  the 
hungry,  even  when  we  ourselves  are  not  sufficiently  secured  against 
future  want.' 

§  Ixiv.  Matt.  xiv.  23—36.  Mark  vi.  45 — 55.  (John  vi.  16 — 
25.}  The  question  which  is  agitated  in  this  section,  turns 
principally  on  the  ambiguity  of  a  particle  ;  and,  according  as 
that  particle  is  interpreted,  the  fact  which  is  recorded  in  the 
above  chapters  of  the  evangelists,  must  be  deemed  either  a 
supernatural,  or  a  natural  occurrence.  Are  the  word^  aTry/Afl^ 
^f  05  auiovi  0  hacv;  TrB^iTrarccy  etti  ms  ^a^<3Wo•v5f ,  to  be  interpreted  as 
the  words  in  John  xxi.l.  E(payB^a(TBV  lavroi  0  Irxrovg  evrirYii  ^a^acra*J$ 
•mj  r^^i^lah^  ?  The  expression  i^av£^.  kaur*  zTti  t>]j  ^a7^a<r(7Y\i^  in  the 
last  passage,  is  found  to  be  analogous  to  frn  fij  rov  aiyia>iOV,  in 
verse 4.  The  passage  therefore  in  John  vi.  19.  TTE^iTrarovna  etti 
T?)5  Sa^^j^o-xf,  ought,  according  to  this  interpretation,  to  be  ren- 
dered walking  on  the  sea-shore,  or  by  the  sea-side.  Thus, 
in  the  Septuagint.  Basil.  4.  cap.  2.  v.  7.  s^wav  etti  th  Io^^uvh, 
means,  they  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  See  Dan.  viii. 
2.  HofEUEo-^aL  ug  ETTI  Tr]v  ^a>>acraav,  h  to  proceed  towards  the  sea, 
to  make  for  the  sea,  as  if  with  a  view  of  crossing  it.  Eot- 
^aXoccraiog  means  on  the  sea-side,  situated  on  the  coast.  If  etti  rrjg 
Sa^a«rcr>i5,  be  construed  on  the  sea-shore,  or  by  the  sea-side,  the 
supposed  miracle  would,  in  this  case,  as  the  professor  con- 
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tends,  resolve  itself  into  a  natural  fact.  This  is  a  question 
which  must  be  settled  by  the  nice  discrimination  of  philolo- 
?;ists.     Ijut  professor  Paulus  furtlier  asks : 

•  For  what  rational  purpose  could  Jesus  walk  upon  the  sea  ? 
Was  it  to  excite  iaimoderate  astonishment  t  Certiiinly  not  !  It  was 
totally  opposite  to  the  character  of  Jesus,  to  do  any  thing  for 
show,  or  for  a  sort  of  theatrical  effect.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
he  took  the  nearest  way  across  the  waters,  to  succour  his  despou'l- 
iiig  disciples.  Not  so  ;  for  Mark  tells  us,  (vi.  48.)  tliat  he  intended 
to  pass  by  them.  He  could  not  therefore  wish  to  be  observed. 
And,  for  what  rational  purpose  could  he  permit  Peter  also  to  walk 
upon  the  sea  ?  Was  it  to  prove  that  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity 
could  support  him  even  in  such  extremity  of  danger  ?  But  the 
danger  was  wantonly  provoked,  and  must  be  reckoned  among 
those  temptations  oi  the  Deitv,  whichJesus  reproved  in  j\Iatt.  iv. 
6—7.' 

After  feeding  the  five  thousand  persons,  Jesus  having  sent  his 
disciples  on  board  ship,  to  proceed  to  Bethsaida,  endeavoured 
to  dismiss  the  multitude  in  an  orderly  manner,  to  their  homes, 
{Mark  vii.  45—46.)  Before  he  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  he  indulged  in  solitude  his  own  pious  meditations. 
When  the  evening  came  on,  Jesus  S3.w  {eihv,  Mark  vi.  48.) 
the  vessel  in  which  his  disciples  had  embarked,  carried  out  to 
sea,  and  struggling  with  an  adverse  wind. 

'  Jesus  did  not  follow  the  ship  soon  enough  to  an  anchoring 
place,  where  he  might  have  been  taken  on-board  ;  and  it  was  dark 
when  he  had  not  come  to  the  disciples,  as  they  appear  to  have 
expected,  (John  vi.  17.)  They  continued  rowing  with  great  diffi- 
culty, while  Jesus  remained  on  the'  mouiitain  in  religious  musing, 
till  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  night.  In  this  whole  space  of 
from  eight  to  nine  hours,  those  on  board,  who  generally  kept  near 
the  shore,  but  always  in  stormy  weather,  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  stadia,  or  between  two  or  three  miles. 
The  waves,  agitated  by  the  wind,  appear  to  have  run  very  high, 
John  vi.  18.' 


*  Jesus  met  the  ship  at  the  above-mentioned  distance,  but,  instead 
of  stopping,  as  Mark  vi.  48.  expressly  observes,  he  intended  (0  past 
071,  and  probably  to  continue  his  journey  along  the  shore.  But  he 
>vas  discerned  by  those  in  the  ship,  walking,  (sw^  Tuy^aXao-o-**,  Matt, 
xiv.  26  )  towards  the  sea,  on  the  sea-shore^  or  by  the  sea^side,  (tts- 
fiiTxTov)>ri  ijTi  rns  ^xKxffffViy  Mark  and  John.)  The  disciples  mis- 
take the  figure  which  they  saw  for  a  spectre  ;  perhaps  for  some  evil 
spkir,  who  had  raised  the  storm.  They  cry  out  for  fear,  Matt. 
XIV.  26,  They  all  saw  him,  and  were  agitated  with  alarm,  Mark 
vi.  50.  On  account  of  this  unforei^en  circumstance,  Jesus  did 
not  pass  by  as  he  had  intended,  (rdiXt  Tru^txOai,  Mark.)' 
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But  he  spoke  to  them  in  his  well-known  voice  and  dispelled 
their  fears. 

'  Upon  this  (according  to  Matthew  (xiv.  28 — 31)  who  alone  re- 
lates the  facf,  which,  from  irs  singularity  it  is  remarkable  that  John, 
who  was  present,  should  omit.)  Peter  says  to  Jesus,  '  Lord,  if  it 
be  thou,  do  but  issue  thy  command  for  me  to  come  to  thee  upon  the 
water  ;  (he  wishes,  just  as  in  John  xxi.  7*  to  be  as  soon  as  possible 
with  Jesus.)  Jesus  tells  hira  to  come.  Peter  accorJingly  going 
round*  the  ship  to  find  the  most  convenient  place  to  descend 
and  cross  over  to  Jesus — without  doubt,*  ^ays  the  professor, 
*  sivtmming  as  in  John  xxi.  8.  But  as  he  is  swimming  to  reach  the 
shore  amid  the  tempestuous  commotion  of  the  wind  and  surge,  his 
fears  are  excitet},  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  calls  out  to  Jesus,  Lord  ! 
lielp  !  Jesus,  stretching  out  his  hand,  caught  hold  of  that  of  Peter, 
and  rescued  him  from  the  breakers  on  the  beach,  but  at  the  same 
time  reproved  him  for  the  want  of  that  faith,  which  would  produce 
greater  presence  of  raind  in  a  perilous  situation.* 

The  professor  says  a  great  deal  more  on  this  subject  than  we 
have  either  space  or  inclination  to  extract.  We  have  produced 
enough  to  satisfy  the  curious,  and  we  have  furnished  ample 
opportunity  for  the  defenders  of  the  faith  to  come  forward  with 
their  arguments,  and  lay  prostrate  at  their  feet  this  subtle 
gainsayer  of  supernatural  events. 

§  Ixv.  Matt.  XV,  I — 20.  Mark  vii.  I — 23.  Jesus  exposes 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  with  energetic  indignation. 
§  Ixvi.  Matt.  XV.  2  1 — 28.  Mark  vii.  24—29.  Jesus  heals 
the  daughter  of  a  Helleno-Syro-Phoenician  woman.  The 
conduct  of  Jesus  to  this  humble  suppliant  appears,  at  first 
sight,  to  have  been  rather  insensate,  and  austere.  The 
afflicted  mother  who,  though  a  heathen,  seems  to  have 
reposed  an  unhesitating  confidence  in  the  power  of  Jesus 
over  daemons,  forces  her  way  into  the  house  into  which  he 
had  withdrawn  on  the  borders  of  the  ancient  Phoenicia, 
and  where  he  had  wished  to  remain  unknown  {>xc9£iv).  She  falls 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  implores  his  beneficent  aid  ;  Help  me. 
Lord  I — It  is  not  right,  says  he,  to  throw  to  dogs  in  the  street, 
the  benefits  which  were  designed  for  the  children  of  the  family. 
Here  professor  Paul  us  well  remarks  that  he,  who  wishes  to  try 
the  disposition  of  another  often  afl^ects  an  air  of  severity. 
This  consideration  should  not  be  forgotten  when  the  unplea- 


*  In  Matt.  xiv.  29.  the  professor  remarks  th^^t  there  is  a  hysieron  proleron  in 
the  words  xflfT«|3«f  amo  tou  flrXaJou  wif  ii'7f«TT)(rt»,  as  in  inoriamur  et  in  media  arma 
ruamus,  wi»ich  paints  the  confused  impatience  of  the  mind.  The  order  of  the 
construction  is — vt^itmatrwn  xara^f,  «rro  rov  «Xo*ot».  He  walked  up  and  down 
the  ship,  perhaps  watching  the  recess  ©f -the  ware.  For  the  sea  run  high,  and 
the  ship  was  near  the  shore. 
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thpv  should  noi  hnve  answered':  "  It  is  true  we  have  but  a  scanty 
supply  ot  HivjkI,  but  thi)U,  Lord  !  will  rerJtiiiily  render  our  seven 
leaves,  and  "U  few  fishes,  in  thr  same  way,  sutficiiiit  lor  four  thou- 
snn  per«iOns,  as  a  still  nmalUr  quantuy,  (tive  loaves  and  two  Mnall 
fishes)  was  nctriily  mad  suffi*  lent  f  )r  t  greater  number  of  per- 
sons hy  thy  tMn^rgy,   and  that  of  God!* 

*  Uut,  accordintr  to  the  evan2;"iists.  not  a  word  of  this  kind  was 
memioned.  The  int  ntfti  associari^ns  of  the  up  f.iles  must  have 
stagnated  in  the  apirhy  of  dnlmess,  and  tieir  me'nory  must 
have  been  a  |)»*rf«ct  nullity,  if,  in  ..  ^ii nation,  w  uie  the  m()St  asto- 
iiishnio;  miracle  was  pprlonned  b-f  «re  ttieir  -'yes,  only  a  few  months 
brtore,  th<'  nv  t  strikinij  analogies  recalled  no  rccollcciion  of  such 
an  e\i  ■.  H    I'linary  ♦•vent/ 

Though  Jesus  has  often  occasion  to  reprove  the  want  of  sa- 
garirv  in  the  apostle-^,  (see  Mark  viii.  15,  tf.)  yet  the  professor 
thinks  that  their  memory,  and  their  po  ver  of  association, 
could  not  have  been  so  weak  as  ihis  njrr^tive  w  >uld  leave  us 
to  suppose.  The  following  is  the  wjv  in  which  the  professor 
endeavours  to  account  for  the  miracle,  or,  in  other  words, 
in  which  he  resolves  it  into  a  natural  occurrence.  We  do  not 
believe  that  our  readers  will  deem  it  satisfactory  ;  but  as  the 
scriptures  have  told  them  to  examine  all  things,  a  id  to  adhere 
only  to  that  which  is  true,  we  do  not  think  that  we  shall  do 
them  any  disservice  by  translating  the  following  e -tract  from 
this  learned  and  ingenious,  \  ut  heretical,  and  perhaps  often 
fanciful  commentary,  as  an  exercise  for  their  intellectual  dis- 
crimination. 

*  In  the  time  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  the  passover, 
(the  passover  was  now  nigh  as  we  learn  from  John  vi.  4,)  the  per- 
sons who  travelled  in  caravi>nb,  to,  or  fr«)m.  the  capital,  might  natu- 
rally be  induced  to  go  a  little  out  of  iheir  way  by  the  Messiah-cele- 
brity, and  beneficent  cures  of  Jtsus,  Thus,  he  might  be  ailended 
for  several  days  by  a  concourse  of  several  th-  usan<>  persons,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  (not  infants,  but  youths  of  thai  age  which 
he  was  when  he  accompanieil  Mary  and  Joseph  to  Jerusalem.) 
Discourses  like  that  of  the  strmon  on  the  mount,  and  the  remedies 
which  he  ministered  to  their  sick,  made  the  time  pass  swiftly  and 
inconsciously  away.  1  hat  some  of  these  persons,  (e.  g.  Matt.  xv. 
32,)  should  not  have  eaten  for  three  days,  would  be  another  mi- 
racle. The  paschal  caravans,  like  others,  carried  with  them  meat 
and  drink,  on  camels,  and  in  baskets.  But,  first,  during  the  preach- 
ing an<l  healing  of  Jesus,  they  did  not  allow  themselves  time  for  a 
regular  repast,  as  we  learn  from  Mark  vi.  3J»  to  have  been  some- 
times the  case  wiih  the  companions  of  Jesus  themselves.  And  2d, 
Jesus,  full  of  sympathy  and  tenderness,  might  have  been  apprehen- 
eive  lest  long  abstinence  should  cause  some  of  them  to  faint.     These 
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persons,  especially  if  none  of  the  company  made  a  regular  repast, 
might  not  have  found  it  easy  to  have  obtained  any  thing  from  those 
who  were  better  provided,  and  might  have  suffered  the  reality  of 
want,  if  they  had  first  gone  into  the  neighbouring  villages  to  seek  for 
food.  Besides^  3d,  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  characteristic  man- 
ners of  the  East,  ihat  he  should  see  his  friends  around  him,  without 
eating  with  them,  though  it  were  only  bread  and  salt.  These  three 
circumstances  appear  to  have  been  united,  when  Jesus  towards  the 
evening,  while  he  wished  to  separate  himself  fror^  the  surrounding 
throng,  could  not  bear  to  see  the  pei  pie  depart  till  they  had  taken 
«n  hospitable  meal.  His  first  wish  is,  that  his  disciple*  should  pro- 
vide and  purchase  what  would  be  necessary  on  the  occasion.  But 
they  inform  him  that  they  arc  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  such 
an  undertaking;  and  this  assurance  shews,  agreeably  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  persons,  that  there  was  no  secret  preparation,  no  frau- 
dulent collusion.  Jesus  now  pr«)ceed8  to  do  what  best  suits  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ;— what  wisdom  and  humanitv  suggest.  He 
who  has  only  little  to  give,  may  often  effect  much  with  that  little. 
Jesus  orders  the  multitude  to  sit  down  :  that  is,  he  causes  them  for  the 
first  time,  to  take  a  regular  repast  before  they  go  away.  As  soon  as 
this  order  was  obeyed,  he,  who  was  better  provided,  could  not 
suffer  him  who  was  in  want  to  sit  near  him,  without  communicating 
a  part  of  what  he  had.  The  spirit  of  hospitality  is  carried  so  far 
in  the  East,  that  any  one  who  meets  another  when  he  is  eating,  is 
heartily  welcome  to  sit  down  without  ceremony,  and  partake  of  the 
fare.  (Jahn  Bibl.  Archaeol.  II.  vol.  p.  228,  §  174.)  *^  But  more, 
as  soon  as  Jesus  himself  made  a  gener^-us  distribution  of  his  little 
st'-re,  he  set  an  example  which  could  not  fail  to  operate  on  every 
one  who  had  any  supplies  to  communicate.*  *  The  multitudes  im- 
mediately recline  on  the  grass,  in  parties  of  fifty  and  a  hundred. 
This  cannot  be  otherwise  explained,  than  with  the  view,  that  out 
of  the  little  which  he  had  to  give,  a//,  if  not  individuality  at  least 
collectively  f  should  be  his  guests,  and  partakers  ofhishosyitality* 

*  After  having  thus  arranged  the  multitude,  in  order  to  facilitate 
a  social  repast,  he  rises  up  like  the  master  of  the  house,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  with  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  hea- 
ven, pronounces  a  solemn  thanksgiving,  and  then  order*  the  brokew 
bread,  placed  in  the  usual  travelling  baskets,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  scattered  groups.  The  event  shows  that  each  group  collec 
tively  took  a  portion,  but  with  a  modest,  hesitating  diffidence.  It 
was  not  the  quantity,  but  the  giver,  which  imparled  the  value  to 
the  gift.  They  took  also  of  the  fish,  as  much  as  they  wished  (o(roir 
jj0«>;oy,  John  vi.  11.)  In  this  case,  a  concourse  of  persons,  who  re- 
spected the  character  of  Jesus,  would  take  only  a  morsel  propor- 
tionate to  what  the  quantity  would  permit.  That  such  a  person 
should  invite  them  to  partake  of  all  that  he  had,  would  be  to  them 
better  thtm  a  feast.  "  See,*'  they  probably  said,  "  the  great  pro- 
phet, the  king  of  Israel,  himself,  shares  with  us  all  that  he  has. 
This  is  such  a  king,  as   we,  who  ar«   sheep   without  a  shepherd| 
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sant  H^a^ia  strikes  our  ears.  The  answer  of  tHe  woman  comes 
home  to  the  heart ;  *  Yes,  Lord,  but  even  the  dogs  are  not 
denied  the  crumbs  which  the  children  drop  under  the  table/ 

*  This,  at  once,'  says  the  professor,  *  deterrained  Jesus.  The 
confidence  that  was  imprestjed,  renders  the  cure  of  the  daemoniac 
certain.  Where  the  mother  so  unhesitatingly  hopes,  the  effect  on 
the  daughter  was  foreseen,  (as  in  Mark  ix.  23,  24,  Jesus  infers  the 
expectations  of  the  afflicted  son  from  the  declarationg  of  the  father  1) 
When  the  mother  went  home,  her  daughter  lay  quietly  on  the  bed. 
The  par  <xy»m  had  ceased,  the  conclusion  was  that  the  daemon  was 
expellc*!.' 

$lxvii.  Matt.  XV.  29— 31.  Mark  vii.  31-37.  Mark  re- 
lates the  cure  of  a  man  who,  on  account  of  some  obstruction 
in  the  organs  of  hearing,  had  lost  the  power  of  distinct  articu- 
lation ;  he  must,  according  to  the  narrative,  formerly  have 
spoken  ;  and  consequently  the  obstruction  must  have  been  of 
more  recent  origin.  It  is  said  that  Jesus  taking  him  apart  from 
the  multitude,  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  and  touched  his 
tongue,  as  the  professor  seems  to  suppose,  with  some  particu- 
lar preparation. 

*  What  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  Mark  here,  as  in  ri.  13,  does  not 
countenance  the  opinion  t!)at  the  cure  was  performed  by  a  mere  uord. 
From  the  circumstances  which   have    been  transmitted    to  us,  the 
mode  of  cure  cannot  be  saiisia  torily  explained.     But  we  see  enough 
to  tell  that  it  is  not  so  inexplicable  as  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had 
been  performed  without  any  actual  external  application.     The  whole 
intiTi  it  t>f  the  spectators  seems  to  have  been  bo  much  concentrated 
in  the  success,  and  so  little  n  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  they 
cither  disn  gard  the   casual  circumstances    altogether,    or  observe 
thtm  with  little  discriminiition,  and   relate  them   with    less.     Jesus 
unite),  1st.  the  pioususe  of  possible  remedies,  (Mark  vii.  33.)  with, 
2d.  a  reliawus  confi  k:ice  that  there  is  nothing  good  in  nature, which 
does  noipr«)Ceed  from  the  father  in  heaven.    (Mark  vii.  34.)     With 
both  he  blends  a  devout  teelino  which   is  remote    from    the  extrava- 
gance of  enliUiiasm.       The  first  when  t.iken  by  itself,  is  the  view  of 
naturalism  ; — he  who  considers  the  sec<)nd  as  the  only  cawse,  mingle* 
sup  rstiiion  with  his   supernaturalism.     To    avoid  either    of  these 
exiiemes,  and  to  unite  wliat  is  true  iu  both,  constitutes  the  golden 
m^^u  oi  pure  supe*nafura/ism^  which  iiofs  not   attempt    to  explain 
ant/   thing  merely    trom   the  operations  of  inconscious  nature,  but 
winch  dues  nor,  at  the  same  lime,    totally    reject  natural  mean?,  in 
orderto  find  an  cxplanctti  »n  in  the  mere  v<»lition  of  the  deity.     He 
Consequently  a8>umes  not  only  that  nature  which  has  its  basis  in  the 
deit\,  but  »ls(»  that  hallowed  volition  of  the  deity  himself,  which  is 
above  nature,  as  the  principle  of  explanation.* 

We  believe  that  few  of  our  readers  will  think  these  remarks 
a  sufficient  apology  tor  the  rejection  of  all  which  is  properly 
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called  miraculous  influence  in  the  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

§  Ixviii.  Matt.  xv.  32 — :^8.  Mark  viii.  i.— 9.  What  the 
author  said  in  §  Ixiii.  he  applies  to  the  above.  §  Ixix.  Matt. 
XV.  39.-xvi.  12.  Mark  viii.  io~2i.  §  Ixx,  Luke  xiii. 
22. — 30.  §  Ixxi.  Luke  xiii.  31—35.  The  professor  makes 
some  very  acute  and  inaenious  remarks  on  the  answer  which 
Jesus  gives  to  some  P^iarisees,  whb.with  the  subtlety  of  affected 
concern  for  his  safety,  advised  him  to  remove  to  a  distance,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  sanguinary  designs  of  Herod  Antipas  on  his 
life.  The  words  of  Jesus  are  a  forcible  and  cutting  irony. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  says  Jesus,  that  an  inspired  teacher  of 
righteousness  should  be  put  to  death  any  where  but  in  your 
holy  town.     This  is  followed  by  a  natural    burst  of  simple, 

pathetic,  and  patriotic  eloquence. On  the  words  in 'Luke 

xiii.  35.  '  cy^oyrjpifvoc,  &CC."  *  blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  lord  ;'  the  professor  remarks  that  they  are  part  of 
the  well-known  song  which  was  used  at  the  Jewish  feasts. 
The  song  itself  was  an  animating  invitation  to  the  pious  visit- 
ants, and  a  demonstration  of  joy  when  the  caravans  entered 
the  city.  Happy  is  he  who  visits  the  least  in  the  name  of  the 
lord,  or,  as  the  lord  directs.  As  great  festivals  in  modern 
times  are  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  so  they  were 
among  the  Jews  of  old,  by  the  siriging  of  psalms. 

§  Ixxii.     Luke  xiv.   i — 24.     On  v.  4.  the  professor  remarks. 

*  If  the  water  (of  the  hydropic  patient  here  mentioned)  were 
merely  an  accumulation  in  the  exterior  parts  from  the  atony 
of  the  skin,  it  might  have  been  easily  drawn  off,  or  removed 
by  internal  remedies.  We  have  no  ground  to  believe  that  it 
was  a  confirmed  dropsy.*  §  Ixxiii.  Luke  xiv.  25 — 35. 
§  Ixxiv.  Luke  xv.  i. — 32.  §  Ixxv.  Luke  xvi.  i.  31.  On 
V.  31.  (*  //  thty  regard  not  Moses  and  tlif  pri^pln  fs.  they  'will 
7i6t  he  persuaded' to  repent,  to  reform  their  disposition,  and 
their  habits,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead;')  the  professor 
remarks  with  his  accustomed  temerity  that: 

*  the  actual  immediate  reappearance  of  a  dead  person  does  not  af- 
ford a  more  satisfactory  proof  ho-w  men  ought  to  act  ^  than  the  know- 
ledge which  they  may  obtain  of  tlit  wi/l  of  God  as  soon  as  they  make  it 

the  subject  of  serious  consideration. Now,  could  he,  w^o  laid 

so  little  stress  on  miracles  as  the  ground  work  of  conviction,  have 
founded  on  miracles  the  conviction  of  his  messiah^liip  and  his  doc- 
trine ?  Besides  the  opinion  that  the  appearance  of  a  dead  person  is  less 
energetically  Convincing,  so  as  to  amend  the  heart  and  lite,  than  the. 
snbstance  of  the  la\v  of  Moses,  and  of  the  moral  deductions  of  the 
prophets  1*  metaphysically  correct.  It  is  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  li  a  departed  soul  were  to  reappear,  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  prove  than  the  subject  of  a  doctrine  which  pro- 
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fcsses  to  pasK  as  the  will  of  0»<\,  F^t  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
mf  rely  to  Hsrertain  t\\e  fuct  of  the  nppcarujic?  while  ihe  cauic  of  it 
n)u»l  always  rest  on  ihe  uncertainty  ofconjcciuie.' 

$  Ixxvi.  Mark  vili.  22 — 26  This  section  contains  one 
of  the  few  relations  which  arc  found  exclusively  in  the  gospel 
cfMark. 

*  His'  attention/  says  the  professor,  *  to  certain  means,  which 
Jesus  emplo\c<i  in  his  cures,  appears  to  have  induced  him  to  pre- 
serve this  tradiii,  n  or  anecdote,  which  he  may  indeed  liimself  have 
heard  fmm  the  pcT^^on  who  was  healed  or  from  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. Had  n(  t  Mark  borrowed  most  of  his  relations  of  cures 
from  Matthew,  and  from  Luke,  whose  authorities  seidci  found  it 
neces'^ary  to  touch  on  the  art  and  method  of  thecure,  we  should 
have  had  a  more  circumstantial  relation  of  those  proximate  causes, 
which,  at  the  time,  were  genernily  considereil  as  unimportant,  since 
it  was  sufficient  for  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  the  cures  them- 
selves were  designed, — the  recommendation  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus, 
to  pass  dnecily,  without  any  intermediate  stages  of  cau-ation,  to  the 
ultimate  cause — the  attention  of  the  Deity  to  the  wishes  of  a  holy  man, 
John  ix.  33. — And,  though  the  delineation  on  other  occasions,  of 
such  circumstances  as  Mark  has  preserved  in  ttis  and  in  some  other 
passages,  would  b€  far  from  entirely  unravelling  the  mystery  of  tbo 

event,  yet  they  would  at  least as  in  the  data  with  which  we  are 

here  furnishc<l,  and  which  are  clearly  nothing  more  than  uhat  the 
blind  man  himself  might  have  remarked — establish  the  historical 
certciinty  that  many  tuher  means,  than  the  mere  word  of  Jesus,  were 
preparatory  to  the  cure.  Here  and  there  we  may  discover  atrace 
how  the  previous  means  were  connected,  as  cause  and  effect,  with  the 
event.* 

k  Ixxvii.  Matt.  xvi.  13—28.  Mark  viii.  27 — ix.  r. 
Luke  ix.  18—87.  The  professor  says  that  the  21st  verse  of 
Matr.  xvi.  in  this  section,  and  all  the  parallel  passages  are  ab- 
breviated speeches,  and  not  the  '  ipsissiriiavcr/ja'  oi  Jesus  •  and 
he  adds  that  the  abbreviation  has  at  the  same  time,  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  (involuntaryj  alteration  of  the  thought. 

*  Jesus,'  says  he,  *  cannot  have  spoken  of  his  being  put  to  death 
ts  a  definite  fact,  when  it  was  not  at  that  lime  determined  ;  he  can 
have  employed  only  general  expressions.  His  next  journey  to  Jeru^ 
aalem  was  at  the  time  of  the  encaenia,  John  x.  22,  when  in<*ce<4 
his  personal  safety  became  more  imminently  endangered,  x.  3 1  — 39, 
xi.  16;  but  when  his  judicial  murder  was  not  yet  decreed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Sanhedrim.  His  meaning  therefore  in  the  words *oti 
•»/ avroy  «9riA5e<v  fir  le^occX.  and  in  similar  expressions  at  u  later 
period,  must  be  generally  understood  as  implying  that  he  must  go, 
as  often  a:  possible,  where  he  had  an   opportunity  of  exerting  the 
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influence  of  his  ministry  on  the  majority  of  the  nation, even  though  at 
the  peril  of  persecution,or  of  death.  Iii  ibc  same  nannerJeiU>  cannot 
have  spoken  this  (/f^/zzV/rf/y  of  his  approaching  corporeal  resurrection 
on  the  third  day.  For  the  evangelists  often  assure  us  that  the  aposiici 
tht-mselves  neither  knew  nor  expected  his  resurrection  from  the  dead 
till  after  the  event.  If  Jesus  had  previously  said  to  ihem  not 
in  indefidite  and  figurative,  but  in  determinate  and  literal  terms  ; 
'  on  the  third  day  1  shall  rise  in  my  prestnt  c  rporeal  form  from  the 
dead,'  how  would  it  have  been  poss>ible  thai,  aftedhis  crucifixion, 
they  should  not,  en  ihe  third  day,  have  once  thought  of  lus  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  ?  But  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurs  to  them 
between  his  death  and  resurrection.  Not  merely  the  women  make  pre- 
parations forembalm^ng  the  body.  Luke  xxiv.  1,  which  would  have 
been  very,  superfluous  if  they  had  expected  to  see  him  alive  again  on 
the  third  day  ;  but  even  uhen  they  do  not  find  him  in  the  grave,  it 
is  far  from  their  first  thought  that  his  resurrection  had  happened  as 
he  had  foretold; — they  recur  rather  to  any  supposition  than  to 
this;— -they  imagine  that  the  body  has  been  removed,  (John  xx.  2. 
15.)  and  even  that  it  has  been  stolen,  ident.  13/ 

The  professor  makes  iDany  other  remarks,  in  which  he  con- 
tends that  the  disciples  had  conceived  no  previous  idea,  and 
entertained  no  hope  of  a  corporeal  resurrection  ;  that  Jesus 
had  never  spoken  to  them  of  a  corporeal  resurrection  ; 
that,  if  he  had  they  could  not  have  mistaken  his  meaning; 
and  that  in  his  last  discourses,  when  he  makes  every  effort  to 
animate  and  to  solace  his  perplexed  and  desponding  friends, 
he  omits  what  would  have  furnished  the  strongest  inducement 
to  courage  and  to  hope  ;  a  distinct  and  determinate  declara- 
tion that,  after  three  days,  he  shall  be  with  them  alive  again. 
The  professor  thinks  that  Jesus  in  John  xiv.  i8.  &c.  v.  here  he 
says,  *  I  will  not  leave  you  fatherless,  I  will  come  toyou,'&c. 
alludes  merely  to  a  reunion  with  his  disciples  in  the  eternal 
regions  of  serenity  and  bliss.'  Thus  he  supposes  Jesus  to  have 
been  deeply  impressed  himseU  with  the  reality  of  a  future  state, 
and  with  the  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  strenu- 
ously to  have  endeavoured  to  impress  this  conviction  on  his 
disciples;  but  he  combats  the  common  opinion  that  before  his 
crucifixion,  he  distinctly  stated  to  his  disciples  that  he  should 
rise  again  in  the  body  on  the  third  day  after  that  event.  On 
this  subject,  and  on  others  we  have  only  room  by  occasional 
extracts,  or  by  a  brief  condensation  of  the  sense  to  give  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  opinions  of  the  professor;  and  without,  at  pre- 
sent, breaking  a  lance  with  him  in  the  theological  tournament, 
we  have  only  brought  him  forward  in  situations  in  which  he 
may  be  attacked  by  other  polemics  who  have  more  ability  or 
more  leisure  for  the  encounter  than  ourselves. 

^  Ixxviii,     Matt.  xyii.   i  — 13.     Marfc  ix.   a— 13.    Luke 
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IX.   28.-36.     About  eight   days   according  to  Luke,   or  at 
the  end  of  six  days  accordinfr  to  Matthew,  after  the  first  unre- 
served declaration  of  Jesus  that  it  was  his  duty  -again  to  vi«;it 
Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  any  danger  to  which  fie  might  be 
exposed,  he  ascends  an  high  hill  with  three  of  his  most   confi- 
dential disciples,  Peter,  and  the  two  sons  of  Zehedee,  ii  order 
that  he  may  pass  the  night  in  devout  and  tranquil  meditation. 
The  professor  thinks  with  great  probability  that  Jesus  was  still 
in  the  country  of  Paneas,  or  Cassarca  Phiiippi,  and  that  *  the 
high  hill, 'was  one  of  the  branches  of  Hermon  which  rises  above 
Paneas.     Christian   travellers  call   it  Tabor,    which     is  an 
isolated  mountain  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdrelon,  but  the  pro- 
fessor proves  that  this  is  a  mistake.     The  professor  in  endea- 
vouring to  resolve  the  transfiguration  into  a  natural  occurrence, 
says  that  three  persons  who  could   alone  be  the   accurate  ob- 
servers of  the  event, did  not  begin  to  notice  what  passed  till  they 
were  just  emerging  out  of  a  deep  sleep;  Luke  .ix.  32.  that, 
soon  after  this,  they  were  surrounded  by   a   luminous  cloud, 
when  they  were  seized  with   such  a  panic,  that  Peter  himself 
spoke  at  random,    like  a    person  confused,  without   knowing 
what  he  said,  ov  yao  ri^u  t:  XxXtmi^   Mark  ix    6.  /w»j  «^<ij$  0  "Ktyu, 
Luke  ix.  33.     When   the   apostles  awoke,  they   heard   two 
strange  voices  talking  with  Jesus,  the  last  words  of  which  Luke, 
whose  narrative  is  here  rather  more  copious  than  that  of  Mat- 
thew and  of  Mark,  has  preserved.   Peter  immeiiateiy  supposes 
that  the  two  persons  who  were  talking  with  Jesus,  were  Vlt)ses 
andElias;  but  the  characteristic  precipitation  with   which  he 
says  *  let  us  erect  here  three  tents,'  &c.  shows  that   there    was 
little  reflection  or  discrimination  in   what   he  then   thought 
or  said.     At  the  same  time  a  thick   cloud   settled   on  the  hill, 
and  obscured  the  view,  while  it  increased   the    terror  of  the 
disciples.      This    the    professor  supposes    to    have   been    a 
common  phenomenon  after  sun-rise. 

'  Jesus  anrl  the  two  strangers  who  were  talking  wiih  him,  removed,' 
says  ihf  pr<)fess(»r,  '  far  into  the  cloud  (l^\»ke  ix.  34,  «»  ra>  tKuvovs 
tufiXBim  tii  rmi  ytfi\riv)  probably  that  they  might  not  be  interrupieti  by 
the  unseasoiidble  ^iiscourse  of  Feter,  James,  and  John,  who  were  yet 
hardly  awake.  When  Je.sus  and  the  two  strangers  wt-re  about  to 
separate,  the  subject  of  their  conversation  was  once  more  viviHIy 
resumed  ;  (;f  which  the  three  disciples  who  were  left  behind,  hear 
only  these  words;  'this is  my  beloved  son, in  whom  lam  well  pleased  ; 
hear  iuin  !'  words  which  were  pn-bably  spoken  with  an  i-it  vated 
voice,  as  if  they  were  a  recurrence  to  the  declaration  at  lh«  bap" 
iisin  ct'  Jesus.' 

Jesus  having  left  the  two  strangers,  returns  to  his  disciples, 
whose  alarm  he  first  endeavours  to  appease  \  and,  sympathising 
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with  their  perplexity  and  inquietude,  he  tells  them  to  suspend 
all  mention  of  the  event  till  better  times.     The  professor  seems 
to  think  ihat  there  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  whole  rela- 
tion, than  that  this  wonderfuL  event  was   not  occasioned  for, 
nor  on  account  of  the  apostles  ;  and  that  the  impression  which 
it  made  on  ihem  was  accidental  and  entirely  undesigned.     We 
l;now  that,  when  Jesus  v/as  at  Jerusalem  in  an  earlier  period 
of  his   ministry,  Nicodcmus,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhe- 
drim had  a  private  and  confidential  com.munication  with  him 
by  night,  the  heads  of  which  Jesus   himself  seems  to  have 
related  to  the  disciple  whom  he  loved.   .On  this  occasion  does 
the  professor  think  the  two  strangers  who  conversed  with  Jesus 
to  have  been  persons  in  a  similar    situation  with  Nicodemus, 
y/ho,from  motives  of  policy  did  not  at  that  time  wish  publick- 
ly  to  hold  any  communication  with  Jesus,  but  who  might  have 
willingly   embraced    a  favourable    opportunity  of  conversing 
with  liim  in  that  secluded  spot,  respecting  the  probable  success 
of  his  ministry  at  that  critical   period,   whilst  the  Pharisees, 
rendered  malignantly -hostile  by   his  unqualified  c  posure  of 
their  hypocrisy,  had  begun  to  form   a  conspiracy  against  his 
life  ?  On  Matt,  xvii,  2.  the  professor  remarks  that  Jesus  proba- 
bly stood  on  a  point  of  the  hill  abova  the  apostles,  who  were 
reposing  in  a  more  covered  spot  below  ;  and  that  awaking  as 
the   day  broke,   they   saw  Jesus,  unexpectedly   above,  whose 
countenance  and  robes  were  strongly  illumined  with  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun. 

*  iEiicid  ii.  390,  et  pura  pt^r  noctem  (i.e.  through  a  cloud  or 
miat)  in  luce  refulsit ;  where  Servius  says  *  in  luce,  in  nimbo^  qui 
cum  numinibus  est.'  '  Fulgida  facta  fuit  facies  Mosis,  instar  solis, 
Josuae  instar  lunae,  quod  idem  affirmarunt  veteres  de  Adatno,  ^hi- 
neasi  instar  lampadis.    .Piike  Eliebei,  c.  2.' 

§  Ixxix.  Matt.  xvii.  14.-21.  Markix.  14—29.  Luke  ix« 
37—43.  The  evangelists  here  relate  with  singular  frankness  the 
account  of  a  darmoniac  whom  the  nine  apostles  who  were  left 
behind,  while  Jesus  was  absent  in  the  mountainous  vicinity  of 
Paneas,  in  vain  essayed  to  cure.  In  the  account  of  this  occur- 
lence,  as  of  many  others,  Mark  relates  some  minute,  but  cha- 
racteristic and  important  circumstances,  which  are  omitted  by 
the  other  evangelists.  From  the  circumstantiality  with  which  he 
supplies  the  defects  of  the  history,he  appears  to  have  been  assisted 
by  the  relation  of  an  eye-witness.  In  this  instance  he  throws  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  healing  process  which  was  adopted  by  Jesus, 

ix.  21 — 27.  29.  and  on  the  failure  of  the  apostles. — Some 

of  the  malevolent  Rabbins  had  traced  Jesus  into  the  country  of 
Cacsarea  Philippi.  They  find  the  majority,  but  not  the  m«st 
■resolute of  the  apostles^at  a  little  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill 
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which  Jesus  had  nsccnded  with  Peter,  James,  and  John  on 
the  preceding  evening.  Here  a  father  brought  his  son  who 
was  afflicted  with  a  terrible  malady,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  a  dxmon.  As  the  patient  appears  to  have  been 
teo  young  for  any  powerful  force  of  conviction  to  be  made  im- 
mediately upon  his  mind,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  dis- 
ciples might,  in  such  a  rare  case,  have  mistaken  the  bestmethod 
of  producing  the  effect  which  was  desired  \  and  consequently 
how  they  might  have  failed  in  an  actual  attempt  to  expel  the 
daemon  from  the  suffering  youth.  The  Rabbins,  who  were 
standing  by,  seem  readily  to  have  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
engaging  in  a  controversy  with  the  nine  disappointed  disciples, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  diminish  the  increismg  faith  in  the 
Messidhship  of  Jesus. 

While  this  point  was  warmly  agitated  between  the  gainsaycrg 
and  the  disciples,  Jesus  descends  from  the  hill,  as  the  professor 
supposes  before  the  noon  of  the  day  on  which,  in  the  early 
morning,  Peter,  James,  and  John  believed  that  he  had  con- 
versed with  Moses  and  Elias.  Jesus  no  sooner  appears,  than, 
as  we  gather  from  Mark,  a  strong  sensation  of  reverence,  of 
admirati(jn,  and  of  love,  was  experienced  bv  the  multitude. 
The  people  were  rejoiced  to  see  him  again  ;  for  they  were  con- 
vinced by  the  recent  example  that  his  disciples  could  not  sup- 
ply his  place.  When  Jesus  arrives  at  the  spot,,  he  asks  his 
disciples  what  is  the  point  which  they  arc  debating  ?  Mark  ix. 
i6.  ;  but  before  he  can  receive  an  answer,  the  fond  and  agoniz- 
ing father,  who  had  just  been  disappointed  in  his  application  to 
the  disciples,  step*  forward  and  describes  in  a  very  feeling  and 
natural  manner,  the  symptoms  of  the  dreadful  malady  with 
which  his  son  was  oppressed.  According  to  the  description  *of 
the  disease,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  species  of  epilepsy,  in 
the  paroxysms  of  which  the  unfortunate  sufferer  was  deprived 
of  his  consciousness  and  his  speech.  Hence  the  disorder  was 
imputed  to  a  dumb  spirit,  as  the  person,  during  the  fit,  could 
ejaculate  only  inarticulate  and  inconscious  cries. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  disciples  appears  to  have 
excited  the  warm  displeasure  of  Jesus.  He  ascribes  the  failure 
to  the  want  of  that  confidence,  which  energizes  the  volition  of 
the  individual,  which  secrnsto  aggrandize  his  strength,  to  mul- 
tiply his  powers,  and  to  accomplish  what  he  would  not  under- 
take in  another  state  of  mind.  Jesus  deeply  laments  that  there 
should  still  be  a  want  of  trust  in  him  as  the  Messiah,  which 
he  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  laboured  to  produce,  w  ytxtx 
aTiroi !  he  exclaims  with  pathetic  earnestness.  He  then  orders 
the  sick  youth  to  be  brought  before  him.  His  words  are  very 
authoritative,  *  bring  him  to  me.'  When  brought  into  the 
presence  of  Jesus,  a  violent  paroxysm  ensues,  the  symptoms 
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of  which,  as  they  are  described  by  Mark,  arc  evidently  those  of 
epilepsy. 

*  The  general  emotion  of  the  people  on  the  approach  of  Jesus, 
the  unhesitating  confidence  with  which  he  was  regarded  as  the 
deliverer  of  the  unfortunate,  his  authoritative  manner  compared 
with  the  wavering  diffidence  of  the  disciples,  had  already  worked 
an  assurance  even  in  the  youth  himself  that  his  da3mon  could  no 
longer  hold  out  against  such  a  powerful  adversary.  The  nearer  he 
comes  to  Jesus  the  more  his  belief  increases  that  the  drpraon  within 
him  "ihudders  with  horror  at  his  approach.  The  tempestuous  agita- 
tion, which  is  thus  occasioned  in  his  mind,  accelerates  another  fit, 
which  is  felt  through  his  whtde  frame.  He  is  convulsed  with  agony, 
lie  foams  at  the  mouth,'  he  rolls  on  the  ground.  Such  are  the 
symptoms;  they  are  usually  succeeded  by  a  silent  quiescence  of  the 
system  :  even  Jesus  awaits  the  end.  He  tells  the  father  to  relate  how 
long  his  son  had  been  subject  to  such  fits.  He  is  told  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced these  attacks  from  a  child.  But,  if  thou  cansty  by  any 
means,  concludes  the  father,  lend  us  thy  help,  show  us  thy  compas- 
sion/ Jesus  takes  up  his  words,  '  ii  thou  canst  have  faith  enough, 
every  thing  is  possible  to  him  who  is  full  of  faith.'  This  demand 
thrills  through  the  very  fibres  of  the  father's  heart,  *  I  must  then  be 
to  blame,*  thinks  he, '  if  my  afflicted  child  be  not  saved.'  Whence 
shall  he  now  derive  confidence  enough  ?  Rent  with  anguish  {»nd  dis- 
solved in  tears,  he  cries  out;  I  have,  I  have  faith  ;  help,  O  help, 
if  I  have  not  faith  er  ough  ? — The  youth,  who  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  gradually  recovering  his  senses,  could  not  but  conceive  a  lively 
hope  of  victory  over  his  tormenting  spirit, when  he  saw  and  heard  the 
strenuous  interposition  and  fervent  supplications  of  his  father  in  his 
behalf  The  certain  expectation  of  the  effect  which  was  indispensi- 
bly  requisite  to  the  euro  which  the  disciples  had  previously  failed  to 
produce,  and  which  the  age  of  the  patient  rend«red  difficult  to  ef- 
fect, Jvsus  accomplished  indirectly,  but  efficaciously  by  his  impres- 
sion on  ihefath'-r,  and  by  the  lively,  affecting  spectacle  which  he 
exhibited  of  sympathy  and  confidence.' 

It  was,  says  the  professor,  the  fit  moment  for  Jesus  to  act 
with  vigour  and  effect.  By  a  solemn  invocation  to  the  daemon, 
he  arrests  the  whole  attention  of  the  daemoniac.  He  orders 
the  evil  spirit  to  depart,  and  no  more  return.  And  how  could 
the  poor  man  for  a  moment  entertain  an  idea  that  the  daemon 
would  have  the  presumption  to  torture  him  any  more  ?  From 
the  reverential  tremors  which  the  commanding  aspect,  and 
authoDtative  air  of  Jesus  had  occasioned  in  the  weak 
nerves  "f  the  youth,  another  convulsive  fit  succeeds,  with  the 
usual  symptoms,  which  terminated  in  a  death-like  langour,  the 
consequenceof  exhaustion,  which  makes  way  for  the  recovery 
of  the  individual.     Animation  and  consciousness  return.    The 
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son,  the' father,  and  the  spectators  now  concur  in  thinking  that 
the  spirit  is  expelled,  and  consequently  that  the  immediate 
impediment  to  the  restoration  of  health  is  removed.  Jesus 
himself  takes  him  by  the  hand  and  raises  him  from  rhe  ground. 
*  God  is  great'  was  the  acclamation  of  the   spectators.     Luke 

ix.  43- 

After  the  cure  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  who  wished  to  be 
informed  why  they  had  failed  in  effecting  it. 

*  This  species  of  daemon  cannot  be  removed  by  any  means  but 
by  fasting  and  prayer/     Mark  i.x.  29. 

But  the  dasmon  was  already  expelled  without  the  use  of 
these  means. 

*  In  this  respect,  therefore,  Jesus  cannot  speak  of  both  these  means 
as  indispensibip  requisite  to  the  expuUi^n  of  such  a  daemon.  But 
in  order  to  make  a  beginning  towards  such  an  expuUion  the  disci* 
pies  had  been  wanting  in  that  eneri;(  tic  confidt  nee,  that  parrhesia 
by  \\hich  many  things  which  seem  incredible,  may  be  undertaken 
wti!)  sncress.  Jesus  first  calls  their  atteniiun  to  this  circumstance. 
Matt.  xvii.  20..  He  then  adds,  that  in  order  entirely,  and  for  ever 
to  remove  such  a  cause  of  malady,  that  prat/er,  which  converses 
with  a  present  deity  nnd  which  preserves  the  mind  in  a  state  of  ele- 
vated hope,  may  prevent  those  vicious  indulgences,  from  which  such 
paroxysms  often  arise,  by  the  reverential  awe  of  the  all-seeing 
spiiin,  whWn  a  rigorous  and  abstemious  diet  may  contribute  to 
the  preservation  vi  health.' 

We  will  add  one  more  remark  of  the  professor  : 

*  How  much,' says  he,  *  that  is  intricate  and  obscure  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  evangelists,  wouhi  vanish  of  itself  if  they  had  observed 
a  more  circumstantial  detail  in  their  relations  1 1 1' 

§  Ixxx.  Luke  xvii.  6 — 10.  Ixxxi.  Matt.  xvii.  12.  23. 
Mark  ix.  30—32.  Luke  ix.  43— 45.  In  Matt.  xvii.  23.  the 
professor  remarks  that  we  must  not  confound  the  probable 
meaning  of  Jesus  in  this  and  many  similar  pa.^sages,  with 
the  explanations  which  arose  out  of  subsequent  events.  He 
supposes  Jesus  to  allude  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  doctrine 
over  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  1  he  professor  says  thai  to 
*  rise  a^aiuy  in  the  Hebrew  expresses  the  opposite  of  subjec- 
tion, of  a  state  of  misfortune,  and  defeat  ;  and  he  refers  to 
Isaiah  xxvi.  19.  Hos.  vi.  2.  In  the  last  prayer,  ^hich  Je«us 
spoke  aloud  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  a  short  time  be- 
foie  his  death,  the  professor  remarks  that  Jesus  did  not  suppose 
that  he  should  be  any  more  wiih  his  disciples  on  the  earth, 
John  xvii.  n.  but  that  he  should  go  to  his  father  in  heaven. 
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*  Three  f^ayp,*  says  the  learned  commentator,  *  are  prnverbially 
wsecl  iini()n<i  the  Hebrews  and  Rabbins  for  a  short  interval.  Wol- 
fius  in  his  '  curae  in  N.T.*  Luke  xiii.  32.  smvs,  '  Hebraei  tcmpus 
praeteritumq'iod  cunque  per  hcriet  nudiusttrtius  e>priniuiii,Exo(l. 
iv.  4.  10.  V.  }5.  tempora  autem  sccutura  per  post  biduum  teitio  die 
ut    Hos.  vi.  2.     Comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  12»     Jutob  iv.  13.' 

§  Ixxxii.  Matt.  xvii.  24 — 27.  Mark  ix.  33  The  pro- 
fessor makes  many  learned  theological  and  philological  re-» 
marks  in  this  section,  but  he  resolves  the  miracle  into  a  mis- 
taken translation  of  the  sense  of  the  evangelist.  He  thinks 
that  a  miracle  has  been  made  where  none  v\as  designed  ;  and 
that  Jesus  sirrply  told  Peter  in  order  to  find  the  means  of  paying 
the  halfsclukel  to  the  temple,  to  go  and  angle  in  the  lake  till 
he  caught  a  Bsh  that  ivm  uorlh  n  sschekal,  1  he  cvoi^ai  to  rofji^aum 
Tot/,he  explains  as  equivalent  to, take  the  hook  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  £y^>i<7f;5  rcxTn^a^  you  shall  receive  a  schckel  for  it,  or,  stU  it 
foi  a  schckel.  The  professor  says  that  avoi|  5  to  rc/za,  &c.  Sec, 
are  circumstantial  pariiculars  v\hich  pain;  the  quick  sue  ession 
of  acts,  and  the  rapid  execution.  Xc^nnphon,  ovc  xx.  26  has, 
ti  Tioy^u  a^7y  jcv  zjf,<x)cci  ;  if  he  could  procure  or  make  a  large  sum 
of  money  by  fhe  sale  }  Theophr.  Charact.  xv  i.  t^tarav  ti  tyft- 
0)cii\  to  a^k  what  it  is  worth  ?  VAhat  he  should  take  tor  it? 
The  professor  has  not  remarked  that  in  the  Hebrew  ^<2tfO  signi- 
fies not  only  to  firi(},  but  to  ohiuin,  to  pn  cure, 

§  Ixxxiii.  Matt,  xviii  i-V^^  Mark  ix.  33—50.  Li*ke 
IX.  46  -48.  nnd  xvii.  i — 4.  The  professor  makes  some  tx- 
cellent  remarks  in  this  section,  but  they  are  not  characterised 
by  any  striking  ///if///«;7/y,  and  it  has  been  our  principal  aim 
in  the  review  of  this  w^ork,  more  especially  to  notice  the  opi- 
nions which  differ  from  those  of  the  common  interpreters,, 
§  Ixxxiv.  Luke  ix  51  —  56.  Ixxxv.  Luke  x.  i  —  24.  Ihe 
appoin;ment  of  the  seventy  probably  took  place,  while  Jesus 
•was  in,  or  near  Capernaum,  to  vihich  place  he  had  come  trom 
Caesarca  Philippi.  Fiom  vs.  15.  Capernaum  at  lea^t  ap- 
pears (o  have  been  in  view  while  he  spoke.  Luke  clearly 
shews  that,  in  proportion  as  the  times  became  more  critical, 
Jesus  made  every  possible  exertion  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  the  theocracy  which  he  wished  to  establish.  He 
dispatched  thirty-five  embdssies  or  commissions,  each  Consist- 
ing of  two  persons,  through  the  villages  of  G.iiilee  and  Judca, 
who  rcla  ed,  as  the  [  rofessor  says,  that  Jesu^  was  on  his  way  to 
Jerus^ilem,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  encaenia.  Thi«  proba- 
bly brought  a  muhitude  of  those  whoiespected  his  pretensions 
to  this  Mibordinatc  festival^  and  thus  defeated,  at  least  for  a 
short  time,  the  sanguinary  machinations  of  his  enemies?.  On 
Luke  X  17.  the  professor  remarks  that  the  return  of  the  seventy 
missionaries  is  anticipated  by  the  historian  j  that  it  happened 
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•t  a  later  period,  but  is  placed  here  from  the  connection  of  the 
subject.  The  expulsion  of  dacinonS  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  difhiulr  performances,  for  instead  of  being  ascribed 
tothe  p  >wer  of  imaginaiioii,  it  was  considered  as  the  actual 
!m(>rrN«4v>:»  of  terror  and  of  force  upon  the  dxmon  himself,  to 
uhichhe  was  comp  lied  to  yield.  The  missionaries  say: 
•even  rue  daemons  are  subject  to  us  through)  thy  name, 'meaning, 
•  I  hey  obey  us  when  we  invoke  them  in  thy  name  as  the  Mes- 
siah.' 

Michaelisr*  marks  that  Lukex.  ig,  20.  is  one  of  the  passages 
from  which  ir  nppears  that  Jesus  assumes  the  reality  of  demo- 
niacal possessions. 

*  It  IS  in  fact,  very  important,'  says  the  professor,  'as  Jrsus  is 
hcTf  spv  kinn  to  those,  who  w»*re  iiiNlructed  by  him  in  the  art  «.f  re-, 
moviii  J  such  maladies.  Comp,  M<4it.  xii.  43 — 45.  Jesu*  supposes, 
for  luni'ticent  purposes,  an  uninterrupted  iniercc^urse  between  the 
in*'  sible  HH'I  visible  worUl,  that  the  N.  F.  ascribes  to  him, as  the  Mes^ 
i.ai*-^pira,  a  perniinem  mflience  on  his  disciples,  Hiid  on  the  di»- 
|nl)tition  «)t  tVlicii> .  The  kitigHom  of  Satan  was  not  merely  the  symbol 
ot  evil.  Bv  an  e^sy  a  >aios>v  Satan  and  his  spirits  were  invested 
witi.  great  influe'ice,  but  without  any  deduction  from  the  rporal 
liUriv  of  nian.  It  was  contilently  supp  -sed  that  nodasuon  'culd 
re'<iM  the  Messiah,  the  viceijt  rent  of  G  )d.  Jhj-us  and  his  tJiscipIes, 
ther«"«»re.  reqi.iT(,in  reference  !•>  i-Uib  ctires,  th's  peculiar  conviction 
thai  Jesu^  was  the  Mesbiah,  the  tremendous  an  ■  invincible  oppo- 
ntiii  ol  SrtiattS  reiun.  l  he  great  obj-ct  of  the  physician  in 
su  h  casfH,  was, to  ifjipress  ih  fancy  with  this  idea,  and  fill  the  mind 
wiiu  this  conviction,  ana  by  this  means  to  make  sure  of  the  effect.* 

On  Luke  x.  20.  the  professor  asks  : 

*  If  Jesus  had  considered  the  expulsion  of  daemons  as  a  miraculous 
opera!  on.  and  cisequintly  a  proof  of  doctrinal  infallibdily,  how 
couli  h«'SH\,  rej:»ire  i.oi  on  this  account,  but  that  your  namei 
are  regi->lere<l  in  heaven  ?* 

§  Ixxxvi.  Lukex.  25  —  37.  §  Ixxxvil.  Lukex.  38— 42, 
']  he  remarks  of  the  profesFor  on  both  these  sections  are  very 
sensible  and  interesting  ,  but  we  must  now  accelerate  ihe  con- 
clusion ot  tliis  article  ;  and  have  no  room  for  more  extracts. 
§  Ixxxviii.  Matt.xviii.  I.Mark  x.i.  Luke  xi.  I  — 13.  Let  not  the 
readerimaginethat;he  holy  Jesus  affords  any  countenance  to su- 
perstiijon  in  this  passag^e,  or  that  he  represents  it  as  possible  for 
man  to  obtain  any  parfici/lar  terrestrial  favour  from  the  deity 
by  supplicarmg  importunity.  The  illustration  which  he  here 
employs,  was  to  show  that  while  man  is  often  obliged  to  ex- 
tort, as  it  were,  any  benefit  from  hi&  fellow-crcaturc,  by  im- 
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portunate  clamour,  God  will  bestow  the  greatest  good  with 
spontaneous  liberality. 

§  Ixxxix,  Matt.  xix.  2 — 12.  Mark  x.  1  —  12.  xc.  Matt. 
xix.  13 — 15.  Mark  X.  13 — 16.  Luke  xviii.  15 — ^17.  §  xci. 
Matt.  xix.  16. — XX.  16.  Mark  x.  17 — 31.  Lukexviii.  18 — 
30.  The  professor  says  it  is  clear  from  Mark  x.  30.  (Luke 
xviii.  30.)  that  even  after  the  death  of  Jesus  and  during  their 
persecuiionsy  the  disciples  expected  a  state  of  earthly  (sv  toj 
xai^a  row  a)  feWciiy  znd  retribution.  On  Matt.  xix.  28.  the 
professor  remarks  that  Jesus  here  speaks  hypothetically,  he 
alludes  to  an  Israelitish  national  theocracy,  and  a  division  of 
the  tvi'elve  tribes  under  the  twelve  apostles,  a  state  of  things 
which  might  have  happened  if  Jesus  had  been  acknowledged 
as  the  Messiah  by  the  Jewish  people.  This  was  not  impossi- 
ble when  Jesus  spoke  ;  and  was  not  contradictory  to  the  hopes 
of  the  ancient  prophets.  See  Dan.  vii.  9,  10.  where  vulg. 
tkroni  posid  sunf.  See  Lightfoot.  The  people  impatiently 
expected  the  Messiah-theocracy  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Syro-Graecian  kingdom,  the  last  of  the  four  monarchies  men- 
tioned by  Daniel. 

§  xcii,  Luke  xvii.  11 — 18.  §  xciii.  Luke  xvii.  20. 
xviii.  8.  §  xciv.  Luke  xviii.  9  —14.  These  sections  do  not 
contain  any  thing  which  very  particularly  arrested  our  atten- 
tion during  the  perusal,  or  which  it  is  peculiarly  worth  while 
to  abridge,  or  to  extract.  We  have  now  given  the  reader  as 
much  insight  as  our  limits  would  permit,  into  the  contents  of 
the  second  volume  of  this  learned  commentary.  We  do  not, 
at  present,  intend  to  prosecute  the  work  any  farther,  but  shall 
take  some  convenient  opportunity  to  state  our  own  opinions  at 
length  on  this  new  mode  of  theological  exposition.  For  the 
present  we  abandon  both  the  professor  and  his  commentary  to 
the  rage  of  less  tolerant  polemics. 


Art.  ir. — A melie  Mansfield.  Par  Madame  Cottin,  Au^ 
tcur  de  Mahina^  Qlairc  d'Albe,  &^c,  3  Toms,  \^mo. 
Col  burn,  I80y. 

THIS  is  another  of  those  romantic  productions  of  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  general  character 
in  our  observations  on  Malvina  and  Claire  d'Albe.  It  will 
not  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  this  place  to  repeat  our  former 
censures  respecting  the  immoral  tendency  of  this  pernicious 
class  of  publications,  any  further  than  as  a  plain  and  unsophis- 
ticated analysis  of  the  story  may  seem  to  confirm  them. 

Amelic  is  the  daughter  of  a  Saxon  nobleman  of  high  rank 
.whos€  fate  has  been  apparently  disposed  of  in  the  cradle,  by 
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'     A-n  rf  her  gmnMfather.     That   proud  and  arbitrary  old 

11411  sec  •  s  to  have  thought  himself  entitled,  as  head  of 

lustruiu*-  family  of  Woldemar,  to  pjcsciibe  the   conduct, 

I  '^i.l.i  c  the  nHinnces,of  hi«i    h  )use,  (hr«juph  grenerations 

.     M\^  oT^x ;  and,  hcin^  impressed  with  such  an  idta  of  the  in- 

iiniif  supt- •''  vifv  of  his  ov^n  genealogy  over  tiiat  of  every  oLher 

nob.e  family  in  Saxony,  as  that 

*   None  but  itself  can  be  its  parallel,* 

determines  rhar  &c  line  shall  be  perpetrated  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  a 'V  foreign  blood.  For  this  effect  he  institutes 
Err^est,  ih«  son  of  the  Haron  de  Woldemar  (his  only  male  issue) 
heir  to  all  his  estates,  on  conditi 'nonly  of  his  mirrving  Amelie 
daughterol  tin-  Counress  de  Lunenburg,  (his  oldest  daughter]  ; 
or  in  case  of  hei  retusa  .  Blanche  of  Gevsa,  another  grandchild 
by  his  second  daughter,  l^ur  in  case  of  Ernest's  refusal  to 
comply  with  this  conlirion  of  his  grandfather's  will,  rhen  he  is 
disinherited  and  Albert  of  Lunenburg,  the  brother  of  Amelie, 
substituted,  to  the  whole  inheritance,  on  condition  of  his  mar- 
lying  the  aforesaid  BlancHe  of  Geysa. 

This  notable  dispositic^n  being  made,  it  become^  the  interest 
of  all  parties  to  bring  up  thei-  child rtn  together  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  ensure,  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  old  couiits  intentions.  Accordingly  Miss  Ame- 
lie is  duly  instructed  from  the  cradle  to  consider  herself  as  the 
future  consort  of  Ernest  de  Wuidemar  ;  and  it  duly  follows  in 
the  course  of  romance,  and  probablv  in  the  course  of  nature, 
that,  tlie  moment  she  discovers  herself  to  possess  a  will  of  her 
own,  that  will  is  almost  imconscijuslv  exerted  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  imposed  connection.  The  mother  of  Ernest  (under 
whose  tnanagcment  he  is  entirely  educated  after  the  death  of 
his  father,)  is  a  woman  .)f  a  most  violent  temper  and  of  a  spi- 
rit haughty  and  inflexible  to  t.iC  greatest  excess.  Conceiving 
itimpos.>ible  that  the  heir  to  the  house  of  Woldemar  can  need 
any  of  those  curbs  which  are  deemed  necessary  to  the  regula- 
tion of  vulgar  minds,  she  abandons  him  without  controul  to 
the  ungovernable  passions  with  which  nature  has  endowed  him  ; 
and  in  the  badness  of  h  s  temper,  Amelie  finds  an  excuse  for 
thatdislike  which  the  stubbornness  of  human  nature  might  have 
sufficiently  accounted  foi  without  it.  The  countess  at  last  ob- 
serves this  growing  obstacle  to  her  views,  and  Ernest  is  sent 
to  the  university  and  afterwards  permitted  to  employ  some 
years  on  his  travels,  in  the  hope  that  time  may  obliterate  old 
prejudices  and  again  smooth  the  way  to  the  completion  of  her 
interrupted  designs. 

Amelie,  meanwhile,  grows  up  with  every  perfection  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  heart  and  mind  that  can  possibly  be  sup« 
posed  to  adorn  the  heroine  of  romance  5  and,  among  others, 
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(somewhat  unaccountably,  perhaps,  considering  the  avbwecJ 
object  of  all  her  friends,)  becomes  at  a  very  early  age  strongly 
imbued  with  those  impressions  which  are  peculiarly  necessary 
to  constitute  a  heroine  of  Madame  Cottin's. — In  short,  she  is 
still  *  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen,'  when  her  heart  teilsher  that  the 
hour  of  her  fate  is  flrrn'^r/,  and  that  she  is  destintd  to  z.  reci*- 
procity  of  eternal  happiness  with  one  M.  Mansfield,  a  visitor 
at  her  fatlier's  house  of  more  than  twice  her  own  age,  of  a  situ- 
ation in  life  greatly  inferior  to  her  own,  but  a  poet,  and  Tirrea- 
fureofsentimnit.  Some  very  pretty  scenes  take  place  between 
them,  (the  recurrence  of  which  would  probably  have  been  stop- 
ped but  for  the  impossibility  of  suspecting  them)  which  lead  by 
easy  gradations  to  aii  exchange  of  oath?  on  each  side,  to  live  for 
one  another  ;  and  Madame  Cottin  only  could  say  to  what  extre- 
mitiesthese  liaisons  (J m^ereux  misht  lia\  e  proceeded, had  not  the 
lynx-eyed  Madame  Woldemar  come  very  opportunely  to  the 
Chateau  de  Luncbourg,  and  apprized  Amelie's  lather  of  the 
discovery  made  by  her  vigilance. 

The  lovers  are  separated  ;  and  Amelie,  however  agonized, 
consoled  herself  tolerably  well  with  the  determination  religi- 
ously to  observe  the  negative  part  of  her  contract  with  the  poet, 
till  death  at  the  same  time  deprived  her  of  her  lather  and  threw 
her  completely  into  the  power  of  her  arbitrary  aunt.  A  clan* 
destine  correspondence  vvjih  *  the  man  of  verse,'is  found  out  and 
made  the  pretext  for  extraordinary  severity  of  confinement, while 
Krn.cst  is  sent  for  to  return  in  haste,  and  all  measures  are  taken 
for  a  compulsory  performance  of  the  first  article  in  the  grand- 
father's testament.  Under  these  circumstances,  Albert  de 
Lunebourg  generously  resolves  to  sacrifice  his  own  happiness  to 
that  of  his  beloved  sister.  It  seems  that  the  very  measures  of 
family  union  which  had  sowed  the  seeds  of  hatred  between  Er- 
nest and  Amelie,  produced  in  the  breasts  of  Albert  and  Blanche 
the  co-.trary  efi^ect  of  inspiring  an  ardent  reciprocal  affection. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  interest  of  Madame  de  Wol- 
demar induced  her  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  justice  and 
humanity  to  her  desire  of  uniting  the  two  former,  the  latter 
vcre  influenced  by  yet  stronger  motives  to  pray  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  same  object  ;  since,  should  a  marriage  fail  of 
taking  place  between  the  heir  of  Woldemar  and  his  elder 
cousin,  it  would  be  very  difficult  or  perhaps  impossible  to 
elude  the  performance  of  the  second  condition  in  the  fatal  will, 
the  union  of  Ernest  with  Blanche.  It  is  therefore  with  a 
most  generous  forbearance  that  Albert  maintains  the  right  of 
his  unhappy  sister  to  refuse  the  projected  match  ;  and,  by  a 
further  stretch  of  the  same  noble  principle,  when  he  finds  his 
aunt  still  determined  on  measures  of  compulsion,  he  claims  the 
guardianship  of  Amelie  to  himself,  and  withdraws  her  from 
the  tyrannical  protection  of  th«  castle  of  Walderaar  to  the  se* 
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cr  11  of  his  own  r^tnte  in  Bohemia.     Having  performed 

th  riovis  action,  (Amelie  herself  being   all    this    while 

ignor.int  of  the  sacrifice  by  vhich  it  was  accompanied)  he 
leaves  her  sole  mistress  of  his  dormin  for  a  few  weeks  during 
which  he  pOrposes  o  ent',age  himself  in  subduing  the  rape  of 
the  disappointed  countesK,  and  reconciling  the  whole  family  to 
his  sisttr  s  refusal  of  the  hand  of  Woldemar. 

Gratitude  and  love  for  so  excellent  a  brother  would  have 
engaged  any  common  mind  to  remain  strictly  (aithful  to  the 
onlv  promise  which  he  had  a<;ked  of  iiis  sister,  to  take  no  step 
of  importance  without  consulting  him.  But  the  virtues  of  the 
ejrct'//<?//;  Amelie  were  of  a  different  stamp.  Her  professioni 
of  love  and  gratitude  are  indeed  unbounded.  But  what  fol- 
lows ?  M.  Mansfield  finds  out  the  place  of  her  retreat,  amuses 
her  with  a  fictitious  story  of  meditated  violence,  carries  her  off 
with  him  to  Praszue,  and  marries  her.  The  consequence  of 
this  infamous  prostitution  are  such  as  may  be  expected,  and  as 
the  occasion  deserves  ;  she  is  thrown  off,  immediately,  with  me- 
rited indignation  and  contempt  by  every  member  of  her  own 
family,  (Albert  only  excepted,  whose  fraternal  affection  over- 
comes every  repugnant  sentiment^ ;  her  husband  soon  becomes 
tired  of  possession,  and  deserts  her  to  write  sonnets  to  the  street- 
\valkers  of  Prague,  about  one  of  whom  he  at  last  quarrels  at  a 
drunken  meeting,  and  is  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  bully. 

After  his  death,  the  young  widow  (whom  he  has  left  with  an 
infant  son)  lives  for  a  short  time  under  the  care  of  that  brother 
whose  happiness  and  honour  she  had  so  infamously  betrayed  ;  but 
finding  that  her  residence  with  him  is  likely  to  involve  him  in 
disputes  with  all  his  other  relations,  she  comes  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  quitting  the  neighbourhood  of  her  family,  and  accepting 
the  asylum  offered  her  by  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  an  uncle 
of  her  deceased  husband's,  who  lives  in  Switzerland  on  ihc 
borders  of  the  lake  of  Como.  Here  she  soon  finds  herself  at 
leisure  to  reflect  on  the  condition  of  her  fitart,  and  comes  to 
the  confession  (as  comfortable  perhaps  for  her  peace  as  blasting 
to  her  tarnished  honour)  that  in  her  affair  with  M.  Mansfield 
i\\z  heart  had  actually  nothing  to  do,  in  other  words,  that  she 
had  been  deceived  in  supposing  thaf  her  hour  was  come,  where- 
as in  fact  she  had  never  yet  known  that  sublime  and  inconceiv- 
able passion  which,  as  Madame  Cottin  observes,  is  doomed  to 
be  the  tyrant  of  sentimental  woman  as  much  as  it  is  the  sport 
and  pastime  of  volatile  and  variable  man. 

She  has  not  long  been  visited  by  these  reflections  (which  ex- 
cite compunction  in  her  breast  only  as  they  remind  her  of 
error,  not  as  they  accuse  her  of  guilt)  before  her  destiny  is 
fixed  i/ifd/77R'5f  by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  who,  having  lost 
his  way  in  wandering  among  the  mountains,  becomes  in 
s«mc  manner  indebted  to  her  for  his  preservation  from  the 
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wolves  and  precipices  of  the  desert.  An  opportune  illness  pre- 
vents him  from  continuing  hi<;  journev,  and  a^or^^c  everv  faci- 
lity to  the  advances  of  the  twr^int  :>assion  under  rhe  -hape  of 
pity,  tenderness,  and  friendship.  The  eloquent  description  and 
nice  discrimination  of  these  dangerous  approaches  in  every 
stage  of  their  influence  over  the  human  'nind,  are  what  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  Pttractive  and  most  inndious  charms  of 
Madame  Cottin'scompo>ition.  We  shall  be  excused  for  not 
following  her  in  a  detail,  which  we  mav  be  suspected  of  w^ant 
of  power  to  understand,  and  have  certainlv  no  talent  for  dis- 
playing to  advantage  ;  one  obstacle  only  presents  itself,  on  the 
part  o\  Amelie,  to  the  entire  surrender  of  her  heart,  atid  that  is 
one  which,  in  most  mothers,  w-ould  prove  an  insurmountable 
'barrier,  not  only  to  love,  bu  to  common  feelings  of  civility, 
for  the  object  which  has  created  it  The  unaccountable  M. 
Semler  (so  the  stranger  thinks  proper  to  call  himself),  con- 
stantly views  the  child  of  Amelie  with  a  di«^gust  which  he  does 
not  even  attempt  to  conceal,  and  which  thecares  es  and  fond- 
ness of  its  parent  only  augment  to  a  species  of  horror  and  de- 
testation. Amelie  remarks  this  strange  effect  at  first  with 
anger,  afterwards  with  sorrow  ;  but  no  considerations  can  re- 
strain the  omnipottrice  ol  the  passion  by  which  -he  is  governed  ; 
and  both  parties  are  imperceptibly  drawn  on  to  an  avowal  of 
the  most  ardent  and  unaltcnble  affection.  It  now  becomes 
necessary  for  the  pretended  M.  Semler  to  make  some  excuse 
for  not  instantly  urging  Amelie  to  the  /egal  completion  of  his 
wishes,  especially  as  the  honest  M.  Granson,  her  protectoF, 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  settlement  for  the 
Unfortunate  widow  of  his  nephew,  grows  at  last  impatient  for 
an  explanation.  Accordingly,  when  Amelie  is  worked  up  to 
the  full  expectation  of  a  regular  offer,  she  Js  informed  by  her 
lover  that  he  has  imposed  upon  her  all  this  while  under  a  false 
representation  of  his  person  and  circumstances  ;  that  he  is  not 
M.  Semler,  but  Adolphe  de  Reinsburg,  one,  whose  parents 
have  been  so  bound  by  obligations  to  the  countess  of  Wolde- 
mar,  that  he  despairs  of  gaining  his  mother's  consent  to  their 
marriage  except  by  first  obtaining  that  of  the  countess,  of  the 
diflSculty  of  which  Amelie  (the  object  of  her  utter  abhorrence 
and  hatred  since  her  rejection  of  Ernest  and  union  with  Mans- 
field) must  be  well  apprized.  This  unhappy  obstacle  he  pro- 
poses, however,  to  remove  at  once  by  a  clandestine  marriage. 
This  step  the  heroine  refuses  with  the  most  romantic  magnani- 
mity, and  immediately  afterwards,  (by  an  excess  of  generosity 
which  in  a  French  novel  is  perfectly  consistent  with  such  a 
refusal)  grants  to  the  violence  of  his  passion,  without  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  marriage,  that  which  he  did  not  even  venture  to 
implore,  except  through  the  medium  of  an  honourable  union. 
Having  obtained  this  last  pledge,  (as  it  is  delicately  termedj  oi 
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«n  exalted  love,  the  bnppy  spoiler  departs,  at  the  command  of 
his  mistress,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  repugnance  of 
the  parties  whose  opposition  he  has  reason  to  dread.  Probably 
few  of  our  readers,  who  have  had  the  patience  to  read  this  mat- 
ter of  fact  statement,  will  hesitate  to  concur  with  us, in  thinking 
that  our  heroine  would  only  have  met  her  just  deserts  had  she 
experienced  the  fate  so  general  among  her  frail  sisterhood,  of 
being  deserted  by  the  object  on  whom  she  had  lavished  all  that 
*  fond  and  doting  love'  can  bestow. 

For  some  time  after  their  separation,  she  finds  the  best  re- 
lict from  the  uneasiness  of  her  reflections  in  the  letters  of  her 
lover,  which  breathe  only  sentiments  of  the  most  ardent  and 
unalterable  affection.  But  by  degrees  these  communications 
grow  less  frequent  and  less  satisfactory,  and  at  last  they  whol- 
ly cease.  To  add  a  load  of  excessive  misery  to  her  fears  and 
disappointments,  she  soon  discovers  in  herself  certain  symp- 
toms too  apt  to  follow  those  uminblc  nbcnatio)i%  of  the  heart, 
of  which  she  had  been  the  victim.  Full  of  shame  and  horror 
at  the  thoughts  of  becoming  *  an  unwedded  mother,'  she  aban- 
dons herself  at  first  to  all  the  gloomy  projects  of  a  desperate 
melancholy.  These  at  last  subside  into  a  more  calm  bat  fixed 
resolution  to  follow  the  footsteps  and  discover  the  motives  and 
intentions  of  her  mysterious  seducer.  Without  the  knowledge 
of  the  venerable  M.  Granson,  she  leaves  the  asylum  of  his 
house,  by  night,  and  travels,  unaccompanied,  to  the  castle  inha- 
bited by  the  mother  of  Adolph.  Here,  however,  so  far  from 
making  any  discovery  as  to  the  object  of  her  search,  she  learns 
only  enough  to  convince  her  either  that  her  lover  had  a  second 
time  imposed  on  her  by  a  false  name,  or  that  he  was  the  most 
strange  and  inconsistent,  as  well  as  the  most  perfidious  of  men. 
Equally  deranged  and  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  she 
now  hastens  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle  of  Woldemar. 
1  he  inexorable  countess  had  shortly  before  left  that  place  for 
Vienna  In  company  with  her  son  Ernest,  who  had  then  but 
lately  recovered  from  a  most  dangerous  illness,  and  is  about 
(such  was  the  report  of  the  place)  to  be  married  to  a  rich 
heiress  in  the  imperial  court.     Her  suspicions  are  already  most 

g>werfully  excited  that  the  pretended  Adolph  is  no  other  than 
rnest  himself,  the  son  of  her  most  implacable  enemy,  the 
very  Ernest  whom  she  had  rejected,  to  the  ruinofherown  hap- 
piness and  that  of  her  brother,  and  to  whom,  unknown,  she  had 
sacrificed  every  thing  that  is  precious  and  estimable  in  woman. 
She  flies  to  Vienna.  She  sees  him  in  the  public  street.  Her 
suspicions  are  confirmed.  Fully  convinced  of  his  perfidy, 
she  presents  herself  before  him  at  a  masked  ball.  She  deli- 
vers him  a  letter,  and  escapes  precipitately  from  the  assembly 
room.  Almost  frantic,  Ernest  pursues  her,  and  after  a  long 
s'^arch  finds  her  stretched  without  life  or  motion  on  the  sands 
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of  the  river  Danube,  into  which  tl'C  wretched  woman  had  de- 
signed to  plunge  herself,  but  fainted  away  irom  txcess  of 
mental  and  bodily  fatigue  at  the  monnent  of  accomplishing 
her  purpose. 

Ernest  had  not  been  faithless,  except  in  the  concealment  of 
his  name  His  love  for  Amtlie  had  been  ardent  and  uncon- 
querable as  her  own  for  himself.  The  period  o^  his  unwil- 
ling absence  hdd  been  assiduously  devoted  to  overcoming  the 
proud  and  stubborn  repugnance  of  his  mother,  and  the  failure 
of  all  his  attempts  had  produced  a  fever  which  brought  him 
to  the  brink  ot  the  grave,  and  which  alone  prevented  the 'con- 
tinuance of  his  coirespondence  with  Amelie.  The  countess's 
pride  had  at  length  been  apparently  overcome  by  the  danger 
of  her  beloved  son,  and  in  order  to  restore  him  to  life  she  had 
prevailed  with  herselt  to  make  a  promise  (not  intended  to  be 
pel  formed)  that,  on  condition  ot  his  accompanying  her  to 
Vienna,  then  in  case  of  his  persisting  in  his  unhappy  passion 
for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  without  being  seduced  by  the 
splendour  of  more  suitable  connections,  or  the  dissipation  of  the 
metropolisjshe  would  finally  yield  her  positive, though  reluctant 
consent.  With  this  condition  his  filial  affection  led  him  to 
comply  ;  and  his  ordeal  had  but  just  begun  when  he  thus 
unexpectedly  met  with  the  sole  object  of  his  prayers  and  con- 
templations. 

Amelie  is  .conveyed  in  a  dying  state  to  the  house  of  the 
proud  countess  deWoldemar:  and  from  this  period  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  romance  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  kept  in  a 
constant  agitation  between  hope  and  fear,  pity,  indignation, 
and  sorrow,  with  an  art  which  Madame  Cotiin  most  eminent- 
ly possesses  in  common  with  a  very  small  number  of  writers, 
the  inspired  chi4dren  of  genius  and  of  nature.  We  have  al- 
ready paid  the  full  tribute  of  our  applause  to  some  of  the  most 
affecting  passages  in  Malvina  ;  but  the  passions  are  yet  more 
poweriully  excited  by  the  conclusion  of  Amelie  Mansfield  ; 
»nd  the  justice  of  our  present  praise  will  be  more  readily  be- 
lieved, when  it  is  remembered  that  we,  who  bestow  it,  both 
condemn  the  principles,  and  ridicule  the  sentiments,  of  the 
author ;  and  yet  we,  even  we,  stone-hearted  as  we  are,  dissolv- 
ed into  tears,  like  the  most  tender  lovers,  over  these  pathetic 
pages. 

And  now,  perhaps,  it  will  be  said — '  Why  object  to  this 
tale  ?  Is  not  the  moral  to  all  effects  unobjectionable  ?  Do 
not  human  frailties  and  imperfections  meet  with  the  jusiest 
meed  ot  retribution  ?  are  not  the  good  made  happy  ?  are  not  the 
offending' chastened  ?*  all  this  is  true — yet,  if  vice  is  made  to 
appear  amiable,  and  frailty  irresistible  ;  and  if  moral  and  virtu- 
ous impressions  are  confounded  with  those  that  are  immoral  and 
sinful  by  a  delusive  sophistry,  and  the  irregular  desires  and 
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prnpc!!^  I  ^  I  t  human  nature,  flattered  and  cncourfljrcd  by  all 
tlic  ;  Ivist.r^cs  ot  a  scductivc  style,  and  specious  cloouencc ; 
W'c  tear  that  very  few  readers  will  reflect  on  the  final  balance 
of  ju  igmcnt,  apd  think  that  the  reward  of  a  Tom  Jones  or 
a  Peregrine  rickle,  conveys  a  much  less  dangerous  example 
than  even  the  punishment  of  an  Amelic  Mansfield. 

Art.  Ilf. — Memoires   mi/ifaircs,  histoiiqucs,    et    po/itlqus 
de  liochambeftUy  6,c, 

Military/,  historical f  and  political  Memoirs  of  Rochambenu, 
Senior  Marshal  of  Fruuct  and  Grand  Officer  in  the  Legtjn 
of  Honour.  2  To/s.  ei^o./'/?.  H3J.  i/.  4s.  Paris,  IbOj.  Dulau, 
JSoho  bquare.  180J. 

MARSH  \L  Rochambeau,  who  appears  to  have  been  stiil 
living,  when  these  volumes  were  published,  has  borne  an  ac- 
tive an  J  honourable  part  in  the  wars  which  have  taken  place 
in  Europe  from  the  year  1741  to  the  comniencement  of  thepre- 
-nt  revolutionary  contest.  He  is  said  to  have  constantly  kept 
a  journal  of  all  the  transactions  in  wiiich  he  was  engaged;  and 
since  age  and  infirmities  connpelled  him  to  rchnquish  the  scene 
ofacrivc  life,  he  has  caretulty  noted  the  military  and  political 
trarisactions  which  have  signalized  the  intermediate  period. 

M.  de  Rochambeau  was  born  on  the  first  ot  July,  172-5. 
He  was  originally  destined  for  the  church,  but  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  tonsure,  and 
gave  a  new  direction  to  his  pursuits.  At  the  age  ol  fifteen  he 
was  sent  to  complefe  his  education  at  Paris.  It  was  at  this  epoch 
(1740),  that  the  death  of  rhc  emperor  Charles  VI.  served  to 
excite  the  ambition  of  princes,  and  to  kindle  a  new  war  in  Eu- 
rope, In  174.1  he  obtained  a  cornctcy  m  a  regiment  of  horse, 
and  set  out  tojoin  the  army  in  Germany  France  had  proclaimed 
tlie  elector  of  Bavaria  under  the  name  of  Charles  VII  tothepre- 
judiceof  the  supeiior  pretensions  ot  Maria  Theresa,  the  only 
daughter  of  Charles  VI,  who  was  married  to  the  grand  ,duke 
of  Tuscany,  formerly  duke  of  Lorraine.  We  shallnot  fol- 
low the  marshal  into  the  details  of  this  war,  which  he  relates 
with  considerable  perspicuity.  Sufiice  '}t  to  say  that  it  lasted 
eight  years  ;  and  that  ti.e  only  brilliant  success,  which  the 
French  army  obtained  during  its  progress,  was  owing  to  the 
military  talents  of  Marshal  Saxe. 

After  having  happily  escaped  a  matrimonial  connection 
with  two  liidicSjboth  of  v\  horn  turned  out  ill  in  the  sequel,  Mar- 
shal Rochambeau  married,  at  the  end  of  1749,  a  Mnoemoi- 
sellc  Telics  d'Acosta,  who  brought  him  a  consideiable  pro- 
perty ;  and  with  whom  he  tells  us,  that  he  has  enjoyed  al- 
most sixry  years  of  uninterrupted  affection  and  esteem. 
App,  Vcl.   17.  I  i 
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M.  de  Rochambeau  relates  the  following  anecdote,  which  he 
had  from  the  Marshal  dc  Belle-Isle  himself,  and  which  shows 
how,  in  the  destinies  of  the  political  world,  trivial  causes  arc 
connected  with  great  events.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  (who 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  VII,)  had  in  the  course  of 
that  war,  been  expelled  from  his  hereditary  estates,  and  was 
passing  a  melancholy  life  at  Frankfort. 

'  The  marshal  de  Belle- Lie,  after  having  raised  vivid  hopes  of 
re -establishing  him  in  Bavaria,  set  out  for  Berlin  by  a  rout  which 
ha  d  been  chalived  out  for  him  by  the  king  of  Pru<<sia,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  Hanoverian  territory.  He  was  invested  with  the  power* 
of  a  plenipotentiary  to  thai  monarch.  At  the  imperial  post  ot  El- 
bingerode,  in  the  mountains  of  Hartz,  the  bailiff  of  the  village,  who 
was  an  Hanoverian,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  by  thirty  armed  pea- 
sants. The  regency  of  Hanover  sent  orders  for  his  release;  but  the 
English  minister  approved  the  conduct  of  the  bailiff,  and  liad  the 
marshal  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  for 
more  than  two  years.  This  intelligence  brougkt  on  a  paroxysm  of 
the  gout,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  emperor.  Hiison,  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  having  an  Austrian  mother,  abandoned  all  his  states 
to  the  trenps  of  the  queen  of  Hungary.  The  king  of  Prussia  made 
peace,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
was  elected  emperor.' 

Such  were  the  great  events  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
audacity,  the  caprice,  or  the  corruption  of  a  petty  officer  of  jus- 
tice. 

France  was  again  involved  in  war  in  1755;  and  in  1756 
M.  de  Rochambeau  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  at  Toulon, 
which  was  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  Minorca.  About 
six  months  previous  to  this  he  had  been  afflicted  with  a  violent 
spitting  of  blood  ;  and  he  feared  that  the  agitation  of  the  voy- 
age would  cause  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms.  But  it  appears 
to  have  had  the  contrary  effect  ;  for,  from  that  time  he  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  free  from  such  attacks. 

Four  hundred  English,  who  were  in  Cittadella,  the  capital  of 
Minorca,  withdrew  into  Port  Mahon.  The  French  landed 
witiiout  resistance  ;  but  as  the  ships  of  war  fired  a  grand  sa- 
lute when  M.  de  Richlieu  commander  of  the  land  forces  got 
into  a  boat  to  go  on  shore,  intelligence  was  sent  to  Versailles 
that  the  army  had  madegood  their  landing  altera  desperate  re- 
sistance. Such  is  one  instance  out  of  a  thousand,  which 
might  be  adduced  of  tue  little  dependance  which  is  to  be  pla- 
ced on  the  accounts  of  military  operations.  They  are  so  full 
of  falsehood,  that  nothing  but  the  general  result, v.'hich  must  be 
ultimately  matter  of  notoriety  too  great  to  be  concealed  or  dis- 
guised, should  enter  into  the  page  of  history. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  dearth  of  in- 
telligence   which  prevailed   in   the   military  departments  of 
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France  at  this  time  compared  with  the  present,  when  there  ii 
hardly  a  military  position  in  Europe  which  is  not  better  known 
in  the  war-office  at  Paris  than  it  is  by  the  persons  on  the  spot. 

*  When  Marshal  <ie  Ilichlieu  left  Versailles  only  one  oM  plan  of  Port 
Mahon  could  be  found  in  the  marine  depot  ;  and  this  was  h  draught 
tjf  Fort  St.  Philip,  as  it  wns  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards.  M.  d« 
Valliere,  who  was  consulted  on  the  occasion,  said,  that  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  heavy  orHnance,  and  fifteen  mortars,  would  be  suf- 
uient  to  reduce  this  paltry  place  toutoms.  At  Toulon  he  had 
some  consultation  \\iih  the  captain  of  a  merchant-vrsscl,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  prisoner  in  Minorca,  and  set  at  liberty  on  his 
parole,  who  said,  that  this  plan  was  no  more  like  fort  St. 
Philip,  than  the  Bastille  was  like  a  garrison  town.  This  intelli- 
gence caused  the  marshal  to  take  an  additional  supply  of  fourteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  seven  mortars.  Rut  what  was  our  aston'sh- 
ment,  when,  on  the  first  sight  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  we  discovered  a 
place  bristled  with  fortifications,  and  presenting  a  hundred  and 
forty  embrasures,  filled  with  cannon  1' 

After  the  capture  of  Port  Mahon,  which  admiral  Byng  had 
fniled  to  relieve,  M.  de  Rochambcau  returned  to  France. 
Our  author  recites  the  following  expedient,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  French  officers  during  the  siege,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
intemperance  of  the  troops,  in  a  country  where  wine  was 
singularly  cheajD,  Every  soldier  was  forbidden  to  mount  the 
next  trench,  who  had  been  drunk  the  preceding  night.  This 
produced  the  desired  etTect,  and  the  traic  is  certainly  honour* 
able  to  the  character  of  the  French  soldiers. 

Jn  the  hostilities  which  ensued  in  German}',  in  which 
the  king  of  Prussia  obtained  so  much  military  honour,  Ro- 
chambeau  served  as  major-general  in  the  army  of  Richlieu, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He 
made  himself  master  of  the  fortress  of  Regenstein,  near  Blan- 
kenburg,  by  a  stratagem.  This  place  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable, even  to  a  proverb  ;  for,  it  was  said,  that  the  devil  could 
nOt  mount  the  walls,  without  first  asking  leave  of  the  gover- 
nor. The  author  gives  a  succinct,  but  perspicuous,  and  ap- 
parently impartial  account  of  the  varied  events  of  the  seven 
years  war. 

At  the  termination  of  this  war,  M.  de  Rochamheau  was  em- 
ployed in  Alsace  till  1769,  in  the  quality  of  field  marshal, 
and  major-general  of  infantry.  He  was  one  of  the  persons 
appointed  to  introduce  some  reforms  into  th- military  system 
of  the  French.  While  he  was  at  Strasburgh,  several  years 
after  the  peace,  he  informs  us  that  he  was  honoured  with  a 
visit  from  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick.  The  prince 
was  returning  from  England,  where 
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*  he  had  been  very  well  received  by  the  nation,  and  particularly  hy 
the  party  in  opposition,  but  very  coldly  by  his  brother-in-law,  the 
reigning  sovereign.  We  conversed  a  little  on  our  former  wars  ;  and, 
the  amiable  prince,  \\ho  loaded  nie  with  marks  of  friendship  and 
esteem,  desired  me,  before  his  departure,  to  conduct  him  to  the 
spot  where  the  great  Tureniie  was  killed,  in  his  last  campaign 
against  INIontccuculi.  Wo  had  some  interesting  conversation  by 
the  way.  He  mentioned  the  desire  which  he  had  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  the  French,  and  to  make  war  in  conjunction  with  them. 
I  told  him  it  was  possible  that  we  might  one  day  beconv^  the  allies 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  his  uncle;  but  that  he  would  always  find 
himself  embarrassed  by  his  connection  with  England,  who  was  our 
rival,  and  our  natural  enemy.  He  said  with  warmth,  that  in  this 
case  he  should  not  be  at  all  at  a  loss  what  part  to  take.  When  I 
saw  how  little  regard  he  had  for  this  last  power,  i  said  with  a 
smile,  that  he  might  play  the  partof  king  William  in  America,  and 
become  the  sovereign  of  a  mighty  empire.  I  may,  sai<i  he,  have 
had  such  a  vision  in  my  head,  but  a  century  must  elapse  before  the 
colonies  who  arc  divided  hy  manners,  language,  religion,  and  reci- 
procal antipathies,  can  form  a  solid  union.  When  they  rebel 
against  the  parent  state,  they  will  aspire  to  a  greater  degree  of  li- 
berty and  will  not  throw  off  one  master  to  take  a.nother.' 

M.  de  Rochambeau  occasionally  glances  at  the  political  ad- 
ministration of  France,  during  this  period.  He  says  of  the 
duke  de  Choiseul,  who  was  some  time  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  France,  and  who  had  lately  been  deprived  of  his  place, 
owing  principally  to  the  resentment  of  Mademoiselle  Lange, 
afterwards  countess  Dubarry,  mistress  of  Louis  the  fifteenth> 
that 

*  lie  was  never  greater  thnn  in  his  disgrace,  from  the  homage  which 
he  received  in  the  midst  of  his  exile,  from  the  persons  whom  he  had 
obliged,  who  composed  a  large  part  of  the  nation.  Before  he  re- 
tired, he  delivered  in  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure  in  his  two 
ofiices,  and  then  defied  the  animadversions  of  his  enemies.  His 
virtuous  and  estimable  wife  went  to  board  in  a  convent,  in  order  to 
devote  her  whole  fortune  to  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  her  hus- 
band.    She  persisted  in  this  resolution,  with  heroic  constancy.* 

When  the  insurrection  of  the  American  colonies  gave  rise 
to  new  hostilities  between  France  and  England,  a  plan  for  a 
descent  on  England,  was  projected  in  1779,  between  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  government.  Wc  shall  translate  what  the  mar- 
shal says  on  this  subject. 

*  The  fleets  of  the  two  powers,  (France  and  Spain)  were  to  unite, 
to  njake  themiiclves  masters  of  the  channel,  and  to  co\er  a  descent 
©i  fui  ly  thousand  men,  on  the   c<;;ist   o[  E'-gland,  under  the    com- 
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wand  of  tlie  count  de  Vaiijc.' — *  M.de  Vaux  placed  me  «t  the 
lieaUof  llie  finest  advanced  gimrd  that  >t;as  ever  seen.' — *  The  plan 
was,  after  having  beaten  the  linglish  fleer,  or  forced  it  to  return  to 
port,  to  attack  Portsmouth,  and  the  Isl^  of  Wight.  But,  though 
enormous  sum!>  were  experjded,  worse  arrangements  could  not  be 
made.  One  half  of  the  transports,  for  the  troops,  was  assembled' 
tit  Havre,  the  other  at  St.  iMaloes.  After  leaving  these  ports,  they 
could  not  unite  off  the  heights  of  Cherbourg,  without  cross  winds, 
^vhich  must  be  contrary  to  one  of  the  divisions.  In  short,  M, 
d'Orvillit-rs  was  obliged,  with  three  months  provision  on  board,  to 
sail  to  Cape  Finisterre,  to  meet  the  Spaniards.  This  admiral,  who 
was  aware  of  the  tardy  movements  of  the  Spaniards,  in  vain  repre- 
iented  that  he  should  consume  his  whole  stock  of  provisions  in 
a  premature  cruise  ;  a  fit  et  of  victuallers  was  promised  to  be  ready 
for  him  at  Ushant,  after  their  junction.  What  M.  d'Orvilliers  had 
foreseen,  came  to  pnss  ;  the  Spaniards  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance for  two  months  and  a  half,  and  the  supplies  were  not  rcatly 
when  M.  d'Orvilliers  passed  Brest  with  the  combined  fleet.  JTs 
sailed  up  the  channel,  threw  Plymouth  into  consternation,  and 
sent  a  frigate  to  St.  Maloes,  to  announce  his  arrival;  but  a  violent 
gale  of  wind  forced  him  to  leave  the  chaniiel,  in  order  to  avoid 
feeing  driven  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  He  returned  to  Brest  with 
half  his  craw  sick,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  vrithout  water 
or  provisions.  The  victuullfng  ships  which  were  sent  too  late,  made 
a  fruitless  search  for  him  on  the  sea,  and  entered  Brest  after  his 
arrival.' — «Thus  ended  a  most  exptnsive,  and  ill-concerted  expe- 
dition.' 

Irt  a  subsequent  period  of  his  memoirs,  the  marshal  informs 
us  that  he  passed,  for  a  short  time,  into  England,  and  visited 
Portsmouth,  where  he  experienced  very  polite  attention  from 
admiral  Hood. 

'  He  permitted  me  to  see  all  the  fortifications  of  Portsmouth, 
with  the  same  facility  with  which  I  could  have  inspected  those  at  Ca- 
lais.'— '  My  curiosity  was  excited  to  behold  the  road  which  I  was 
to  have  taken  at  the  head'of  the  grenadu  rs  of  the  p'rench  army,  m 
the  descent  which  was  projected  in  1779.* — *  If  M.  d'Orvilliers  had 
known  that  he  had  lett  admiral  Hardy  behind  him,  beyond  th« 
jnouth  of  the  channel,  if,  instead  of  stopping  before  Prym)uth,  he 
had  sailed  immediately  to  Portsmauih,  he  would  have  obtained 
possession  of  Spithead,  and  we  should  have  disembarked,  and, 
without  diiliculty  have  destroyed  the  docks  and  magazines  of 
Portsm'julh,  which  wei«  then  protected  otdy  by  slight  fortification* 
cf  earth,  and -gu.irded  by  two  bc-.ttalions.' 

^  The  country  certainly  never  was  so  much  exposed  to  inva- 
sion, as  at  tiiis  period,  when  the  P>ench  and  Spaniards  were 
masters  of  the  channel,  and   the  ministry  could   not,  at  that 
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time,  feave  readily  brought  a  superior  force  to  act  agninst  the 
enemy.  But  this  project  was  happily  frustrated  by  those  con- 
tingencies which  seem  to  sport  with  the  schemes  of  political 
calculation. 

We  shall  not  notice  the  details  which  the  author  gives  of 
his  campaigns  in  America,  where  he  commanded  the  French 
troops,  who  aided  in  establishing  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  M,  de  Rochambeau  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  the  state  of  manners  and  opinions  in  the  extended 
regions  of  North  America,  at  the  time  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
iiity  of  observing  them.     The  inhabitants 

•  of  the  north,  composed  of  proprietors,  whose  fortunes  were  almost 
equal,   necesbarily    inclined  to   a  democracy;  the  southern    states, 
where   there  were  many  great  proprietors   in  the  midst  of  whiles, 
in  less  easy  circumstances,  and  of  numerous  blacks,  had  a   leaning 
to  aristocracy.      But  all   rapidly    united  in  the  sUj)port  of  liberty, 
equality,   and   independence,  while  they   res!*rved  a   great    rcspcct 
for  properly.     Every  mode  of  worship  was  equally  tolerated;   the 
sects  which    were  most  numerous,  were  the  episcopalians,  the  pres- 
byterians,  and  the  qiiakers.     The  first  were  the  most  daiigerous,  oh 
account  of  the  ecclrs>iastical  supremacy  which    they  ackno\^ledged 
in  the  king  of  England.     The  congress  began   by  excluding   all  ec- 
clesiastics, of  all  dei-criptions,  from  any  share  whatever  in  the  poli- 
tical and  civil  administration.     Thus  religion  was  entirely  e.\flude(i 
from  their  secular  deliberations  ;  every  rt-ligionist   adhered   to   his 
peculiar   mode  of  worship,  and  the  sabbatical   rilual  was   scrupu- 
lously observed.     The  minister  of  religion  was  honoured  with  ihe 
first  place  at  the  public  dinners  ;   he  said  grace  over  the    repast ; 
but  his  prerogatives  did    not  extend  beyond  this  in  society.     Hos- 
pitality is  the  predominant  virtue.     The  young  women  are  left  with- 
out reatraint  tdl  they  are  married,     'i'heir  first  que,sti(m  is,  whether 
yon  are  m;-irried,  and,   if  you  answer   in  the  allirmatiTe,  there  is 
great  insipidity   in  their  conversation.     Till  the  agi*  of  puberty,  it 
is  very  common  for  them  not  to  hav^  made  choice  of  any  particular 
religion  ;  ihey  s:iy  that  they  will  leave  that  to  their  hushands.     But 
when  they  areonee  married,  they  devoic  themselves  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  their  new  situation  ;  and  it  is  very   rare,    panicuhirly  in 
the  country,  to  find  a  <iissipatetl  wife.     The  children  are  generally 
Icept  extremely    neat.     The   cultivator  is  something  distinct  both 
Irom'the  tanant  and  his  lord,      lie  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  ^vord,  a 
proprietor;  he  possesjses  every  nt^cessary,  and  he  purchases  fine  and 
neat  clothes,  with  the  surplus  <»f  his  harvt-st.      It  is  the    sume  with 
his  furniture  ;  great    neatness  is    the  princip-d   characteristic  ;  but 
the  colonist  has  to  combat  many  intermediate  difficulties,  before  he 
arrives  at  thjs  state.     As  there  are  more  lands  to  clear  than  l\a;i'Js 
to  cultivate,  the  wages  of  labour  are  very  high  ;  the  mcam-st  handi- 
crafts-maj\  o»  day-bthourer,  was  in  my  time,  paid  a  piastre,  or  five 
livres,  ten  sous  a  day.     After  strenuous  exertion  for  a  period  of  six 
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j'€ars,  the  day-labourer  acquires  enough  to  purchase  a  lot  of  land. 
He  begins  by  setting  fire  to  the  wood,  which  ihey  called  clearing  the 
ground.  lie  then  sows  every  kind  of  grain  between  tlie  stumps, 
which  springs  up  with  great  luxuriance,  from  a  bed  of  rotten  leaves, 
v/hich  Ijave  been  reduced  into  a  vegetable  mould,  in  a  long  course 
of  years.  He  forms  his  habitation  with  round  logs  of  those  trees, 
placed  one  upon  another,  supported  by  stakes.  He  takes  care  to 
leave  clumps  of  trees  to  shelter  his  different  sorts  of  cattle  from  the 
rains,  the  strong  dews,  and  the  ardent  heats.  When,  at  the  end 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  he  has  gotten  rid  of  the  stumps  of  trees 
which  obstruct  the  movements  of  the  plough,  he  thinks  of  con- 
structing a  neater  dwelling  of  planks,  well  joined  and  skilfully 
placed.  He  makes  use  of  but  little  iron  ;  but  the  windows  and 
doors  are  rendered  perfectly  close,  by  the  skill  of  the  carpenter. 
In  twenty  or  thirty  years,  more  luxury  finds  its  way  into  the  fa- 
mily, and  they  build  a  house  of  brick,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
their  architecture.' 

After  his  return  from  America,  the  author  was  employed 
in  several  important  stations,  where  he  seems  to  have  la- 
boured with  zeal  to  promote  the  public  good.  In  1788,  he- 
was  chosen  one  of  the  assembly  of  notables,  and  appears 
to  have  warmly  espoused  the  popular  cause  in  the  plan 
which  was  proposed  for  the  election  of  the  states-general, 
in  1789.  In  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  ex- 
erted himself  with  great  success  at  Strasburg,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  to  moderate  the  turbulence,  and  to  repress 
the  anarchic  outrages  of  the  people.  Before  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Austria,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  north,  and  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
prevent  those  violent  measures  which  the  intemperate  coun- 
cils of  France  at  that  time  produced.  Rochambeau  does  not 
appear  to  have  connected  himself  with  any  of  the  predomi- 
nant factions,  but  to  have  acted,  in  this  most  trying  period, 
like  a  man  of  great  good  sense,  of  unshaken  integrity, 
and  unsullied  patriotism.  During  the  reign  of  terror,  he  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  conciergcrie. 

When  I  arrived  at  this  place,  says  he, 

*  Malesherbes,  his  daughter,  and  grandaughter,  Brienne,  and  the 
four  X^oniChil,  hi<  nephews,  were  brought  there  at  the  same  time. 
The  keeper  of  the  prison,  and  his  turnkeys,  received  me  as  if  I  was 
going  to  be  immciiiatcly  executed.  They  rifled  my  pockets,  as  if 
I  had  but  a  moment  to  live,  and  when  they  saw  my  infirmities  and 
wounds,  they  were  g"ing  to  throw  me  in  the  yard,  as  there  was  no 
empty  space  in  fl)e  interior  of  the  p'ison  ;  but  some  honest  sol- 
diers, bcth  of  the  old  tind  the  new  rf2"^'we,  eagerly  interposed,  and 
kindly  gave  me  up  the  best  j)urt  of  Ihtir  cell,' 
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Tn  tnis  prison,  the  marshal  saw  the  most  discordant  collec- 
tion of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  all  parties. 

'  Locking  through  ihe  windows  into  the  court  of  the  women,  I 
saw  the  duchesses  de  Granimont,  dii  Chdtelet,  and  ruany  others  ar- 
rive. They  were  all  heaped  togeiht-r,  lo  be  canied  hefore  the  tri- 
bunal the  next  day,  ut  the  same  sitiins: ;  they  were  tried,  con- 
demned in  half  an  hour,  and  sent  to  the  place  t)t  e;:eculion.' 

*  During  the  day,  the  prisoners  of  the  Cunciergerie,  ate,  driink, 
and  sung, till  night,  songs  and  ballads  which  some  ol  them  made  be- 
fore they  went  to  the  guillotine.' 

Three  days  after  this,  the  marshal  procured  a  surgeon  to 
dress  his  wounds,  who  obtained  an  order  to  send  him  to  the 
bishop's  hospital.  Here  he  was  confined  in  a  room  with 
twelve  other  persons.  Fifteen  days  after  his  arrival  at  this 
place,  the  ushers  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  brought  twelve 
acts  of  iucusatioN,  which  were  equivalent  to  twelve  orders 
for  burial,  to  accompany  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis 
XVL  to  the  tribunal,  the  next  morning. 

*  I,' says  the  marshal,  *  was  leaning  on  my  cane,  expecting  my 
summons,  when  the  tirs^t  usher,  acconipaniod  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
hospital,  cried  c<ut,  1071  did  nut  hear  than,  murshal^  what  I  said 
when  I  entered  the  rourn/  There  is  nothing  C6»w« /or  t/ou.  lam 
deaf,  ha\d  I,  but  7/ou  maj/  iccll  repeal  it  again.  1  passed  the  night 
with  my  unfortunate  conipanions,  examining  their  acts  of  accusa- 
tion, and  in  giving  such  advice  as  the  situation  of  these  unhappy 
persons  seemed  fo  suggest.  At  eight  in  the  morning,  they  carne 
oner,  more  to  embrace  mc  ;  they  bade  me  a  last  adieu,  with  a  cou-- 
_rnge  which  never  ft)rsook  th^-ro,  nor  the  Tirtuous  princess  Elizabeth, 
.    to  the  last  moment  of  existence.* 

The  marshal  was  set  at  liberty  scon  after  the  fall  of  Rober- 
spierrc. 

The  marshal  extends  his  memoirs  to  the  termination  of  the 
last  campaign  of  the  French  in  Poland.  His  narrative  is 
brief,  but  clear,  and  free  horn  that  metaphorical  inflation  and 
tinsel  glitter,  which  so  ofien  disgrace  the  works  of  the  French 
press  Unlike  most  of  the  French  writers,  who  give  any 
account  of  the  recent  political  or  military  transactions  of  their 
country,  tiie  author  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  oifer  the 
incense  of  courtly  adulation  to  Bonaparte,  nor  to  declaim 
against  the  ambition  and  injustice  of  this  country.  He  seems 
to  pay  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth  in  his  details,  and  to  write 
with  as  little  partiality  or  prejudice  as  is  perhaps  possible  for 
any  person  who  has  to  record  recent  transactions,  which  have 
had  no  small  influence  even  on  his  own  .sum  of  personal  en- 
joyment, and  in  many  of  which  he  himself  has  acted  a  distin- 
guished part. 
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Arr.  IV. —  Les  Marl  if  n^  au  U  Triomphc  de  la  Ixcligion  Chre* 
(iL'ini'j,  par  F.  J.  (It  Chateaubriand,  AuUur  de  Genie  du 
ChriUiunismf,  d'Atala,  6sc. 

'le  Martini;  or   thf    Triumph   of  the  Christian    Religion.', 
By  K  j1.  Chateuubria)id,  Author  of  the  Genius  of  Chris^ 

tianitff,  (f  Ataiuy  5)X'     3  rois.  Sro.  pp.  tS8.     Dulau_,Soho. 
bqr,, 

M.  DE  Chateaubriand  thinks  that  the  *  merveilleux*  of 
Christiaiiity  may  contend  for  the  palm  of  interest,  with  that 
of  paganiiin.  In  the  present  work  he  has  endeavoured  to 
-■?rity  his  favourite  hypothesis.  For  this  purpose,  he  made 
oice  of  a  subject,  in  which  he  could  throw  upon  the  same 
canvass  ihe  predominant  features  of  the  two  reiigions;  the 
morality,  the  pomps,  and  ceremonies  of  both  worships  ;  in 
which  he  might  blend  the  language  of  Genesis,  with  that  of  the 
Odvsscy,  and  place  the  Jupiter  of  Homer  by  the  side  of  the 
Jehovah  of  Milton,  withoufany  ofFence  to  piety,  to  taste,  or 
lo  probability. 

For  the  epoch  of  this  design,  the  author  selected  the  reiga 
of  Dioclesian,  when  Christianity  was  not  yet  become  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state,  but  when  its  altars  rose  near  the  altars  of 
the  idols.  I  he  scene  opens  and  closes  in  a  period  of  perse- 
cution. The  persons  who  make  a  figure  in  the  work,  are  both 
ppgans  and  christians  ;  and  the  author  depicts  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  the  world,  at  the  period  of  the  action.  M.  dc 
Chateaubriand  appears  to  have  been  captivated  by  the  fertility 
of  his  subject,  and  says,  that  it  put  all  sacred  and  profane  an- 
tiquity at  his  disposal.  In  the  coiirse  of  his  narrative,  he  in- 
troduces a  picture  of  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  reader  is  gratified  with  a  view  of  Greece, 
Italy,  Judea,  Egypt,  Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  Naples,  Jerusa- 
lem, Memphis,  the  valleys  of  Arcadia,  and  the  deserts  of 
the  Thebais.  In  order  to  render  his  topographical  delinea- 
tions more  correct,  M.  de  Chateaubiiand  informs  us  that  he 
travelled  on  purpose  to  inspect  WJth  his  own  eyes  the  principal 
places  which  he  has  described.  His  descriptions,  therelore, 
e  not  vague  and  fanciful  combinations  of  imagery,  but  have 

local  reality  and  life,  which   must  add  greatly  to  their   in- 

cst,  and  will  give  no  inconsiderable  value  to  lu^  work. 
v.Iiatevcr  may  be  the  incongruity  of  his  plan,  or  the  defects  of 
the  execution.  * 

'^  ■  ■•-'■--  rells  us  that  some  of  his  descriptions  are  entirely 


'  No  modern  iravelUr,'  says  hr,  '  with  whom   I  am  acquainted; 
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has  given  a  picture  of  Messenia,  of  a  part  of  Arcadia,  and  of  the 
valley  of  Laconia.  Chandler,  Wheeler,  Spon.  le  Roy,  M.  de  Chou 
seul,  never  visiltd  Sparta.  M.  FauvtW,  and  some  English,  have 
proceeded  as  far  as  this  celebrated  town,  but  they  have  not  pub' 
lished  the  result  of  their  labours.  The  picture  of  Jerusalem,  and 
of  the'  Dead  Sea.'  is  equnlly  fai(hful.  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  '  IVay  of  Thorns,'  via  dolorosa^  are  exactly  such 
fis  I  have  described  them.  The  fruit  which  my  heroine  collects  on 
the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  which  the  existence  has  been  de- 
nied, is  universally  found  at  two  or  three  leagues  fr-im  Jericho  ; 
the  tree,  which  bears  it,  is  a  species  of  cjtron,  and  1  brought  many 
of  these  fruits  into  France.* 

The  author,  wlio  appears  to  design  this  work  as  an  epic 
poem  in  prose,  comtncnces  his  pedistriun  flight  with  a  double 
invocation  to  two  muses,  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  the  in- 
spired and  inspiring  nymphs  of  Sion,  and  of  Helicon.  Thus 
furnished  at  once  with  the  harp  of  David,  and  the  lyre  of 
Homer,  the  author  strikes  up  the  following  strain  : 

'  Nine  times  had  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  seen  the  spirits  ^of 
the  abyss  conspire  against  her  ;  nine  limes  had  this  ship,  which  shall 
never  perish,  escaped  shipwreck.  The  earth  repobed  in  peace. 
Dioclesian  held  in  his  able  hands  the  sceptre.  Under  the  protection 
cf  this  great  prince,  the  christians  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  which 
they  had  never  hitherto  experienced.  The  altars  of  the  true  God 
began  to  vie  in  adoration  with  the  altars  of  the  idols;  the  number 
of  the  faith»ul  increased  every  day  ;  honor,  wealth,  and  glory,  were 
no  longer  the  sole  portion  of  the  worshippers  of  Jupiter,  llcll,  in- 
censed with  ihe  loss  of  his  empire,  wished  to  interrupt  ihe  course  of 
the  heavenly  victories,  'ihe  lilernal,  who  saw  the  virtues  of  the 
christians  wither  in  prosperity,  permitted  the  dasmons  to  excite  ^ 
new  pei>ecutioti ;  but  this  new  trial  was  to  plant  the  cross  on  the 
throne  of  iht  world,  and  lo  crumble  the  Icmples  of  the  false  god| 
into  dust,  in  what  m;inner  did  the  ancient  enemy  of  the  human 
race  render  the  passions  of  men,  and  particularly  ambition  and 
love,  subservient  to  his  proj-.'Cts  ?  Deign^  O  ye  muses,  to  acquaint 
jne  with  this.  But  first  enable  me  to  make  known  the  innocent 
virgin,  and  the  illiistrious  penitent  who  were  resplendent  in  this  day 
of  triumph  and  of  woe.  Ileaven  chose  one  from  among  the  ido- 
laters, and  the  other  from  among  the  faithful,  to  be  the  expiatory 
victims  of  the  Christians  and  the  Gentiles.' 

We  shall  now,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  detail  the  principal 
story  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  work,  without  regarding 
the  episodes,  and  shall  then  translate  some  few  extracts,  which 
seem  most  likely  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  exe- 
cution. We  shall  more  particularly  confine  ourselves  to 
those  topographical  delineations,   with  which   the  author  ha^ 
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itnriched  these  volumes,  and  which,  from  their  accuracy,  and 
their  historical  associations,  are  likely  to  interest  those  whom 
the  story  itself  would  fail  to  please. 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  author  has  chosen  the  reign 
cf  Dioclesian,  for  the  epoch  of  his  subject,  and  that  it  com- 
mences with  the  permission,  which  he  feigns  to  have  beea 
given  to  the  infenuls,  to  excite  a  tenth  persecution.  The 
tenth  persecution  became  general  in  A.D.  303,  and  Diocle- 
sian  relinquished  the  imperial  purple,  and  retired  to  private 
life  in  the  year  ^05.  The  author  is  therefore  guilty  of  a  little 
anachronism,  in  bringing  on  the  stage  St.  Jerome,  and  St. 
Augustin,  who  did  not  flourish  till  a  later  period.  But  these 
ghostly  fathers  are  rather  introduced  by  way  of  episode,  than 
as  acting  any  important  part  in  the  story. 

Demodocus,  the  last  of  the  Homerides,  is  appointed  priest 
of  Homer,  in  the  temple   of  that  poet,  on  mount   Lhomc, 
in  Mcssenia.     He  consecrates  his  only  daughter,  Cymodoce, 
to  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  in   order  to  protect  her  against 
the  addresses  of  Hierocles,  the  pro-consul  of  Achaia,  and  the 
favourite  of  Galerius.     Cymodoce,  going  to  attend  the  festival 
of  Diana  Limnatis,  loses   her  way  in  ;the  night,  on  her  re- 
turn, when  she  accidentally  meets  with  a  youth  reposing  by 
the  margin  of  a    fountain.     This   youth  is  named  Eudorus, 
the  son  of  Lasthencs,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  opulent 
families  in  Arcadia.     Eudorus,  himself,  is  a  celebrated  war- 
rior, the  friend  of  prince  Constantine,  the  son  of  Constance, 
Eudorus  conducts  Cymodoce  to  her  home.    Demodocus,  after 
this  di^'arts  with  his  daughter  to  Arcadia,  to  pay  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  family  of  Lasthcnes.    Democri'tus  finds  Chris- 
tianity embraced  in  the  family  of  Lasthenes.     Cyril,   the   bi- 
shop of  Lacedemon, arrives.     Aftersome  devotional  cfli^usions, 
and  an  evening  repast,  the  family  and    the  strangers,   before 
they  retire  to  rest,  spend  sometime  in  a  shrubbery,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus.  Cymodoce  and  Eudorus  both  gratifv  the 
company  wiih  the   exertion  of  their  musical  powers.     Cyril, 
ihc  bishop,  ar  night,  is  disturbed  by  a  dream,  which  seems  to 
announce  fresh   persecutions.     He  rises  from   his  couch,  and 
offers  up  a  prayer  to  the  Eternal.     We  have  next  a  description 
of  heaven,  and  a  ctUsfial  collix^iniy  all  which  it  is  impossible 
to  read    without  weariness  or  disgust.     Even   the   genius   of 
Milton  sunk   beneath  such  an   attempt,  and    neither  French 
poetry,  nor  French   prose,  aided  by  all  the  genius  of  M.  dc 
Chateaubriand,  can  ever  be  expected  to  succeed 

Eudorus  is  requested  to  recite  the  adventures  of  his  life  : 
and  Demodocus,  Cymodoce,  &c.  retire  to  an  isle,  at  the  con- 
flue'.cc  of  liie  Ladon  and  fhe  Alpheus,  to  hear  the  varied 
tale.  1  he  rclaLion  itself  occupies  a  large  part  of  this  work  ; 
iind  contains  several  very  interesting  ana  glowing  details.     It 
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commences  in  the  fourth  book,  and  it  extends  to  the  end  of 
the  eleventh,  with  an  interruption  of  the  story  in  the  eighth, 
in  which  the  author  describes  the  dawning  love  of  Eudorus 
and  Cymodoce  ;  the  advantage  which  Satan  takes  of  this 
cvept,  to  trouble  the  church  ;  the  council  of  the  daemons  ; 
and  other  marvellous  improbabilities. 

The  twelfth  book  opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  holy 
spirit.  Saian  and  his  subordinate  daimons  are  very  busy,  in 
this  book.  Dioclcsian  orders  a  census  of  the  christians.  The 
reciprocal  attachment  of  Kudorus  and  Cymodoce  becomes 
irresistible.  Cymodoce  consents  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
her  lover.  Demodocus  hesitates,  but  at  last  consents  to  give 
his  daughter  to  Eudorus,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the 
continued  persecutions  of  Hierocles.  Hicrocles  is  seized  with 
jealousy  ;  he  accuses  Eudorus,  at  the  court  of  Dioclesian. 
Cymodoce  repairs  to  church  to  be  affianced  to  Eudorus,  when 
some  soldiers,  in  the  pay  of  Hierocles,  rush  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  and  endeavour  to 
carry  otF  Cymodoce.  But  she  is  rescued  by  her  lover,  who 
defends  her  at  the  tomb  of  Leonidas.  Eudorus  is',  after  this, 
ordered  to  Rome,  and  Cymodoce  is  sent  to  Jerusalem,  to  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
Eudorus  and  Cymodoce  repair  to  Athens,  where  thev  em- 
bark, the  one  for  Rome,  and  the  other  for  Syria.  On  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  Eudorus  is  selected  to  plead  the  cau-^e  of 
the  christians,  before  the  senate.  The  sophists  induce  Hie- 
Toclcs  to  defend  their  sect,  and  to>ccuse  the  christians.  Dio- 
clesian consents  to  publish  the  edict  of  persecution,  but  de- 
termines first  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  Sybil.  In  the 
mean  time,  C!^ymodoce  lands  at  Joppe,  and  traverses  the  coun- 
try to  Jerusalem,  where  she  is  affectionately  received  by  He- 
lena. The  persecution  begins.  Dioclesian  abdicates  the 
crown.  Eudorus  is  cast  into  a  dungeon.  A  centurion  is  sent 
to  J  udea  to  seize  Cymodoce,  who  escapes  to  the  grot  of  Beth- 
lehem, where  she  meets  an  anchorite,  whom  slie  finds  to  be 
St.  Jerome,  who  is  said  to  have  chosen  the  birth-place  of  his 
Saviour  for  his  tomb.  Cymodoce  retires  to  Ptolemais,  and 
embarks  for  Greece,  but  is  driven  by  a  tempest,  excited  by 
the  orders  of  the  Deity,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  She  is  ar- 
rested and  conducted  to  Rome,  by  the  satellites  of  Hierocles. 
Hierocles  is  disgraced,  and  Cymodoce  is  rescued  from  his 
violence ;  but  she  is  sent  to  prison.  She  hears  from  Eu- 
dorus.— Eudorus  endures  the  torture  with  heroic  resolution. 
Cymodoce  hears  that  Eudorus  is  condemned  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  amphitheatre,  by  wild  beasts,  and  she  resolves  to 
perish  with  hmi.  Cymodoce  hr.s  an  sficcting  interview  with 
"her  father.  She  persists  in  her  resolution,  not  to  purchase 
life  by  the  recantation  of  her  faith,  nor  by   the  desertion   of 
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her  husband.    Eudorus  and  Cymodocc  are  torn  to  pieces  by 
a  tiger,  in  the  amphitheatre. 

In  this  brief  abstract  we  have  almost  entirely  omitted  the 
spiritual  machinery,  both  Pagan  and  Christian,  which  takes 
up  so  much  of  the  work,  and  often  causes  no  small  confusion 
in  the  narrative.  The  author  seems  entirely  to  have  iorgotten 
the  sajije  maxim  of  Horace  :  *  Nee  deus  iulersit,'  6zc.  ;  for  he 
sometimes  introduces  spiritual  agents,  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions.  In  order  to  have  a  parallel  force,  to  place  in  array 
against  his  pagan  "dosmons,  he  creates  angels  of  every  form 
and  species  ;  and  his  christians  can  hardly  eat,  drink,  or  go 
to  sleep,  without  their  sensible  intervention.  It  appears 
then,  that  the  author  does  not  restrict  his  march  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  probability  ;  and  that  he  has  peopled  his 
poem  inproscy  with  a  multitude  of  aerial  forms,  which  would 
hardly  be  allowed  in  the  boldest  flights  of  heroic  verse. — 
His  double  mythology  of  Christianity,  and  of  paganism,  which 
he  probably  thoui^ht  the  brightest  excellence,  appears  to  be 
the  greatest  blemish  of  his  work.  It  diminishes  the  interest, 
and  often  occasions  sensations  of  insipidity,  which  approach 
to  disgust.  That  p:irt  of  the  work,  whicli,  on  the  whole, 
possesses  the  greatest  degree  of  captivation,  and  where  the, 
genius  of  the  author  is  most  lucidly  shown,  is  the  account 
which  Eudorus  gives  of  his  own  adventures.  In  this,  and 
indeed,  in  other  places,  we  find  affecting  and  beautiful  pas- 
sages, in  which  the  most  delicate  sentiment  is  adorned  with 
great  richness  of  imagery,  and.  great  eloquence  of  diction. 
The  style  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  often  highly  eloquent, 
though  that  eloquence  is  hot  seldom  vitiated  by  the  tawdry 
tinsel  of  the  French  school.  He  is  a  writer  who  can  occa- 
sionally command  the  affections  ;  and  many  of  his  landscapes 
are  finished  with  the  touches  of  a  master. 

We  will  translate  a  few  passages,  and  lay  before  the  reader 
some  of  the  scenery  of  his  work.  Eudorus  speaks  thus  of  the 
juvenile  period  of  his  life  ; 

'  My  family,  which  was  rendered  wise  by  the  lessons  of  adver- 
sity, and  by  llie  simplicity  of  Arcadian  manners,  was  the  first  in 
Greece  which  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Cnrist.  Subjected  to 
his  <livine  law,  my  youth  was  spent  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheiis, 
and  amid  the  woods  of  Taygetiis.  Religion,  who  kept  my  soul  un- 
der the  shadow  of  her  wings,  prevented  it  from  expanding  loo  soon  ; 
and,  by  prolonging  the  innocence  of  my  youthful  year^,  teemed  lo 
make  an  addition  of  innocenc*  to    innocence  itself.' 

When  Eudorus  had  just  reached  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  left  Greece  to  proceed  to  Rome.  His  mother  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  port  from  which  he  was    to  embark.    She 
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saw  him  on  board  the  ship^  and  ^hilc  they  were  unfurliiTg; 
the  sails, 

*  Her  heart/  says  he,  *  was  ready  to  break  at  the  thought  of  the 
stormy  seas,  and  the  still  more  stormy  worl<<,  which  I  was  goinj 
lo  traverse,   witliout   the  compass  of  expirience/ 

The  French  is, 

*  Son  cceur  se  brisoit  a  la  pen^ee  de  ces  mers  oragcuses,  et  dc  ec 
nionde  plus  ort^gcux  encore  que  j'allois  traverser,  navigaieur  sans 
cxperjeiice/ 

This  is  very  naturally  and  very  beautifully  expressed.  The 
association  ot  ideas,  would,  probably,  occur  to  most  minds 
in  a  similar  situation ;  but  the  *  jilus   orageux   tncore,'  the 

*  sti/i  more  stormy  voyage  of  life,'  heightens  the  effect,  in- 
creases the  impression  on  the  reader,  and  evinces  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  writer. 

Great  meaning,  and  no  small  portion  of  what  the  Germans 
call  atuhttic  effect,  are  condensed  into  the  following  sen- 
tence : 

*  Nous  parcourfimes  cet  Archipel  de  la  Greer,  (;U  I'atrcnite  des 
Tivagcs,  I'eclat  de  la  iumiere,la  douceur  et  les  parfiiifs  de  Pair,  le 
dispuieni  du  charme  d»^s  noms,et  des  souvenirs/ 

It  is  not  easy  to  render  this  in  English,  so  as  to  retain  the 
ideas,  without  dilating  the  diction. 

*  We  passed  through  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  the  ame- 
l)ity  of  the  shores,  the  bursts  of  pr(;spect,  ihe  delicious  perfume  of 
the  breeze,  rivalled  the  charms  of  historical  reminiscence.* 

The  author  proceeds  in  his  picture  of  the  Archipelago: 

*  We  saw  every  promontory  decorated  with  temples  or  uiih 
tombs.  We  touched  at  different  ports,  we  admired  the  numerous 
cities,  some  of  which  bear  the  name  of  a  brilliant  fiower,  as  the 
iose,the  violet, the  hyacinth, which  filled  with  people,  and  surrounded 
with  luxuriant  harvests,  glitter  in  the  sun,  on  the  margin  of  the 
%vave.* 

Eudorus  remarking  the  different  impressions  which  were 
made  on  himself,  and  some  other  young  persons  on  board  the 
ship,  at  the  sight  of  towns^  which  were  once  great  and  fiou- 
rishing,  laid  in  ruins,  says : 

*  Whence  arose  this  difference  ?  From  our  religion  ;  they  were 
pagaaSj  I  was  christian.     Fagaiiism,  which  devclopes  ihe  passions 
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before  ihclr  natural  period,  retards  the  progress  of  reason;  Chris- 
tianity, on  the  cuiilrary,  which  prolongs  the  innocence  of  th« 
heart,  accelerates  the  virility  ot  the  mind.  From  our  earliest 
yt-ais  it  inspires  a  gravity  of  sentiment;  it  respecK,  even  in  our 
iwaddling  clothes,  the  dignity  of  man  ;  it  treats  us  even  in  tho 
cradle  as  serious  andsubliroe  beings,  for  it  acknowledges  an  angel  in 
the*child  which  the  mother  fondles  at  the  breast.' 

What  the  author  says  of  the  gay  idolatries  of  paganism, 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  applied  to  that  species  of  novel 
reading,  which  is  so  much  in  vogue.  Tt  causes  the  passions 
not  only  early  to  bud,  but  prematurely  to  bloom.  It  emas- 
culates the  mind,  and  prevents  it  from  acquiring  that  con- 
stancy and  robustness  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  the 
virtue  of  individuals  secure,  amid  the  temptations  of  life. 

At  Rome,  Eudorus  contracted  a  friendship  wiih  Jerome, 
'with  Augustin,  and  with  prince  Constantine.  Of  the  latter, 
he  says,  that  he  was,  like  himself,  a  species  of  hostage  in  the 
hands  of  Dioclcsian. 

*  Nothing,*  says  the  author,  with  great  truth,*  tends  so  much  to 
cement  a  friendship  between  two  souls,  as  a  resemblance  in  their 
destiny,  particularly  when  that  destiny  is  unfortunate.* 

The  following  is  the  picture  which  the  autlior  draws  of 
death  in  the  eighth  book  ; 

*  A  phantom  darts  across  the  threshold  of  the  inexorable  gates, 
'Tis  de:tth  !  He  appears  like  a  dark  spot  on  the  flames  of  the  dun- 
geons, which  bliize  behind  him  ;  his  skeleton  permits  the  livid  rays 
of  the  internal  light  to  pass  through  the  hollows  of  his  bones. 
His  head  is  adorned  with  an  evanescent  crown,  the  jewels  of  whicli 
he  snatches  from  the  kings  and  the  people  of  the  earth.  Some- 
times he  appears  in  shreds  of  purple,  or  of  stuff,  of  which  he  hat 
despoiled  the  rich  or  the  poor.  Sometimes  he  flies;  sometimes 
creeps;  he  assumes  ail  forms,  even  those  of  beauty.  He  might 
be  thought  deaf,  and  yet  he  hears  the  most  minute  sound  that  an- 
nounces l.fe.  He  appears  to  b^j  blind,  and  yet  he  sees  the  smallest 
insect  that  crawls  upon  the  earth..  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  scythe, 
with  the  other  he  conceals  the  only  wound  which  he  ever  re* 
ceived,  and  which  Christ,  the  victorious,  plunged  in  his  bosom,  oa 
the  sumnut  of  Golgotha.' 

The  following  is  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  descrip- 
tive power  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  Eudorus,  who  had  as- 
cended the  Nile  as  high  as  the  great  cataracts  where  he  met 
Dioclcsian,  who  had  lately  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  people 
of  Nubia,  had  obtained  the  permission  of  the  emperor  to  re- 
visit his  native  country  ;  and  he  resolves  to  explore  the  rout 
across  the  desert,  into  Syria. 
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*  At  twodaysjourney  above  Memphis,*  says  he,  ^  I  took  a  guide 
to  conduct  me  lo  tlie  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence  I  intended  \o 
pass  to  Arsinoe,  (Suez)  in  order  to  repair  to  Gaza,  with  the  mer- 
chants of  SyiWi.  Some  dates,  and  some  skins  filled  with  water, 
were  my  only  stores  for  my  journey.  iSIy  guide  rode  betore  me, 
mounted  on  a  dromedary  ;  1  folinwed,  on  an  Arabian  horse.  We 
passed  the  first  chain  of  mountains,  which  border  the  eastern  Lank 
of  the  Nile;  and,  losing  sight  of  the  moist  country,  we  entered  an 
arid  plain.  Nothing  can  better  represent  the  transition  from  ]i(e 
to  death.  *  Imagine  to  yourselves,*  says  Eudorns  to  his  attentive 
auditory,  *  an  expanse  of  sand,  thrown  in  ridges  by  the  rains  of 
winter,  and  burnt  up  by  the  heat  of  summer,  of  a  reddish  hue  and  a 
frightful  sterility.  At  times,  some  prickly  shrubs  shadow  a  small 
part  of  this  immensity  of  sand  ;  the  wind  traverses  these  bristled 
forests,  without  bending  tlieir  inflexible  boughs.  Here  and  there, 
we  are  surprised  to  find  some  pieces  of  pselrified  vessels  ;  and  some 
heaps  of  btones  thrown  together  at  intervals,  serve  to  mark  out  the 
track  for  the  caravan.  We  proceeded,  during  the  whole  day, 
thnjugh  this  plain.  -  VVc  passed  another  chain  of  mountains,  and 
discovered  a  second  plain,  more  vast  and  more  desob«te  than  the 
first.  Night  came  on  :  the  moon  illumined  the  vacant  deirort. 
We  perceived,  in  the  naked  solitude,  only  the  motionless  shadow 
©four  drcniedary,  and  the  flitting  forms  of  some  antelopes.  The 
deep  sihiice  was  mteirupted  only  by  the  noise  of  some  wild  hogs, 
who  {ed  on  some  withered  roots,  or  by  the  chirping  of  the  cricket, 
which,  in  this  uncultivated  region,  in  vain  demanded  the  p.-asant's 
hearth.  VVe  resumed  our  rout  before  the  morning  broke.  The 
sun  rose,  shorn  of  his  beams,  and  appeared  like  a  plate  of  red  hnt 
iron.  The  heat  increased  every  moment.  About  the  third  hour 
of  the  day  the  dromedary  began  to  show  signs  of  inquietude,  he 
plunged  his  nostrils  in  the  sand,  and  breathed  with  difficulty.  At 
intervals  the  ostrich  raised  a  dohful  cry.  The  serpents  and  the 
camelions  withdrew  into  the  lece&ses  of  the  earth.  My  guide  be- 
held the  heavens,  and  turned  pale.  1  asked  him  the  cause  of  his 
alarm.  I  fear,  savs  he,  the  blast  ofthes'iuth.  Let  us  save  ourselves. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  north  he  fied  as  fast  as  his  dromedary  would 
carry  him.  1  followed  him;  the  tremendous  wind,  which  menaced 
lis,  was  more  swift  than  we.  On  a  sudden  a  whirlwind  springs  up 
at  the  edge  of  the  desert.  The  soil  carried  before  us  failed  beneath 
our  feet,  whilst  other  columns  of  sand  raised  behind  us  beat  over  our 
heads.  Bewildered  in  this  labyrinth  of  moving  sand  my  guide  de- 
clares that  he  can  no  longer  find  his  way  ;  to  complete  our  calamity" 
our  stock  of  water  had  escaped  from  our  skins  during  our  rapid  flight. 
Panting,  parched  with  thirst,  and  making  r  violent  fcffort  to  hold 
our  breath  for  fear  of  respiring  flames,  the  perspiration  runs  in 
torrents  down  our  totleriiig  limbs.  The  hurricane  redoubles  its 
rage;  it  tears  up  even  the  antient  foundations  of  the  earth,  and 
hurls  the  burning  entrails  of  the  desert  in  the  air.  In  this  atmo- 
sphere of  sand  on  fire,  my  guide  vaniihets  from  ir.y  sight.     I  sooa 
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lipnr  his  shriek,  1  fly  to  his  voice,  the  unfortunate  man  struck  by  the 
flnminR  blast,  had  fallen  dead  on  the  sand,  and  his  dromedary  had 
disappeared.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  revive  my  unhappy  com- 
panion, my  efforts  were  fruitless.  I  sat  down  at  some  distance, 
holding  my  horse  in  my  hand  ;  and  hoping  (<nly  in  him  who  changed 
the  lire  of  the  furnace  of  Azarias  into  fresh  gales  and  sweet  dews. 
An  acacia,  which  was  growing  at  this  spot  afforiled  me  some  sheltpr. 
Behind  ihis  frail  rampart  I  awaited  the  end  of  the  tempest.  About 
evening  the  wind  ciianged  to  the  north;  the  air  lost  its  boiling  heat, 
the  sand  subsided  in  the  air,  and  opened  a  view  of  the  stars, 
whose  fruitless  tires  only  showed  me  the  immensity  of  the  desert. 
Ever)'  track  had  disappeared  ;  every  path  had  vanished  !  The  un- 
dulations of  sand,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  blast,  presented  a 
new,  and  strange  appearance  on  every  side.  Exhausted  with  thirst, 
with  famine  and  fatigue,  my  horse  could  no  longer  support  his  weight. 
He  fell  lifeless  at  my  feel.  Vhe  dawn  of  (!ay  only  aggravated  my  suf- 
ferings. The  sun  deprived  me  of  the  little  strength  which  I  had  U-ft. 
I  endeavoured  to  proceed  a  few  steps  ;  but  soon  incapable  of  advanc- 
ing farther  I  fell  into  a  bush,  and  I  expected,  or  rather  invoked  death. 
The  sun  had  already  reached  the  meridian,  when  the  roaring  of  a 
lion  struck  my  ear.  I  got  up  with  difficulty  and  perceived  the  terri- 
ble animal  running  across  the  sands.  It  then  struck  me  that  he 
might  perhaps  be  procee.lijig  to  some  fountain  which  was  known  by 
the  wild  beasts  of  these  solitudes.  1  recommended  myself  to  the 
power  which  protected  Daniel,  and  praising  God,  1  rose  and  follow- 
ed my  strange  guide  at  a  fearful  distance.  We  soon  reached  a 
small  valley,  where  I  saw  a  well  of  fresh  water  surrounded  with 
verdant  moss.  A  date-tree  grew  near  the  bank,  whose  bending 
branches  were  hung  with  ripe  fruit.  This  unexpected  succour 
restored  me  to  life.  The  lion  drunk  at  the  spring,  and  moved  slow- 
ly away,  as  if  to  give  me  up  his  place  at  the  banquet  of  providence. 
From  the  valley  of  palms  I  descried  a  high  mountain  in  the  east. 
I  directed  my  steps  to  this  species  of  Pharos  which  seemed  to  invite 
me  to  a  friendly  port  across  the  fixed  floods  and  thick  waves  of  an 
ocean  of  sand.  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  I  began  to  climb 
the  dark  and  calcined  rocks  which  closed  the  horizon  on  all  sides.  The 
night  was  setting  in  ;  I  heard  nothing  but  the  steps  of  a  wild  beast, 
which  walked  before  me,and_  broke  some  dry  plants  as  he  passed  in  the 
shade.  I  thought  that  I  recognized  the  lion  of  the  fountain.  On  asud- 
den  he  began  to  roar;  the  echoes  of  ihese  unknown  mountains  seemed 
to  be  awakened  for  the  first  time,  and  returned  a  wild  murmur  to  the 
accents  of  the  lion.  He  stopped  before  a  cavern,  the  entrance  of 
which  was  closed  by  a  stone.  I  could  distinguish  a  faint  light 
through  the  clefts  of  the  rock.  My  heart  palpitated  with  curiosity 
and  hope;  I  approached,  \  looked,  when  to  my  astonishment  I 
really  discovered  a  light  at  the  farther  end  of  this  grot.  Whoever 
you  may  be,  cried  I,  you  who  feed  the  wild  beasts,  have  compassion 
on  a  traveller,  who  has  lost  his  way.  I  had  hardly  pronouncexl 
these  words  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  an  old  man,  who  was  chanting 
a  hymn.  O  Christian!  I  exclaimed  again,  give  admission  to  a 
AfP.  Vol,  17.  K  fc 
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brother  in  distress.  I  had  hardly  spoken  when  I  saw  a  man  appear 
\vho  was  bent  with  age,  and  who  seemed  to  have  numbered  as  manv 
years  as  Jacob.  He  was  dressed  in  u  robe  made  of  the  leaves  ot 
the  palm.  Stra»-'ger,  said  he,  you  are  welcome  I  You  see  a  man  who 
is  mouldering  to  the  dust.  The  hour  of  my  sweet  sleep  is  at  hand  ; 
but  1  can  still  show  you  some  transient  marks  of  hospitality.  Enter, 
my  brother,  the  grot  of  Paul.  I  followed  him  trembling  with  re- 
spect fnf  this  founder  of  Christianity  in  the  sands  of  the  Thebaid. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  grotto  a  palm  tree  formed  a  sort  of  bower 
with  its  twining  branches.  A  spring  ot'  limpid  water  bubbled  near. 
From  tkis  spring  flowed  a  small  stream,  which  had  hardly  escaped 
from  its  source  before  it  was  merged  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Paul  Silt  down  with  me  at  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  the  lion 
which  had  showed  me  the  Arab's  well,  came  and  crouched  at  our 
feet.' 

The  author  then  describes  the  site  of  Lacedaemon  as  it  apv 
peered  from  '  the  flowery  declivity  of  the  Thornax,'  from 
which  Sparta,  and  the  vale  of  Laconia  are  seen. 

'  In  the  west  rose  the  mountainous  chain  of  theTaygetus  crown  - 
ed  with  forests  and  with  snow  ;  other  mountains  less  elevated  form- 
ed a  parallel  curtain  in  the  east  ;  which  gradually  subsided  into  the 
summits  of  the  reddish  sides  of  the  Menelaium.  The  valley  compre- 
hended betweeh  these  two  chains  of  mountains,  was  obstructed  to  the 
north  by  a  confused  mass  of  irregular  hills.  These  as  they  de- 
scended towards  the  south  form  at  last  the  shelving  banks  on  which 
Sparta  was  built.  From  Sparta  to  the  sea  we  perceived  only  a  con- 
tinued tract  of  fertility,  intersected  with  vineyards  and  corn-fields, 
and  shaded  with  groves  of  olives,  of  sycamores,  and  planes.  The 
Eurotas  took  its  meandering  way  "through  this  smiling  solitude  ;  and 
concealed  under  impending  shades  its  azure  streams,  which  were 
embellished  by  the  swans  of  Leda.* 

Cymodoce,  the  wifcof  Eudorus,  who  had  landed  at  Joppe 
on  her  way  to  Jerusalem,  passed  the  plain  of  Sharon,  which 
furnishes  an  image  of  beauty  to  the  scriptures,  and  which 
was  richly  carpeted  with  those  flowers  which  surpass  the  mag- 
nificence of  Solomon. 

*  They  cross  the  torrent,'  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  '  from 
which  the  shepherd  of  Bethlehem  picked  the  pebbles  with  which  he 
slew  the  Philistine;  they  penetrate  a  desert  \\here  a  few  wild  figs, 
scattered  here  and  there,  exposed  their  dark  foliage  to  the 
burning  wind  (.f  the  south.  The  earth  lost  the  verdure  which  it  had 
hitherto  preserved  ;  the  sides  of  the  mountains  become  dilated  and 
assume  at  once  ay\  air  of  greater  grandeur  und  sterility  ;  by  degrees 
all  vegetation  fade-sand  dies;  even  the  mosses  disappear;  a  red 
and  burning  hue  is  diffused  over  the  pale  surface  of  the  rocks. 
On  ascending  an  elevated  hill  the  pilgrims  suddenly  descry   an  old 
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^vtlt  surmounted  with  i he  roofs  i)f  some  new  edifioes.  The  guide 
iiesout  '  Jerusalem!*  and  the  troop  suddenly  arrested  by  an 
ivoluntary  emotion,  repeat  *  Jerusalem  I  Jerusalem  :* 
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\!/age  of  Dhcovery  to  the  South  Seas,  executed  by  order  of 
his  Miijtsty  the  French  Emperor  hy  the  Corvettes  le  Geo- 
grnphe,  le  Sotura/iste,  and  the  Casaurina  Galley  during  the 
years  1800,  1,2,  3  and  4.  Published  agreeably  to  an  Im- 
perial Decree  imied  during  the  Administration  of  M.Cham- 
pagfiy.  Hy  J.  M.  Pcron,  Nutura/ist  on  the  Expedition^ 
Member  ofihe  Institute,  3fc.  vol,  ]st.  4to-  zcith  an  Atlas. 
Printed  at  the  Imperial  Press.     Paris.  1 808. 

THE  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Baudin,  undertaken  by  command  of  the  French  go- 
vernment forms  the  subject  of  this  volume.  The  narrative 
given  by  this  officer  himself  of  his  voyage  not  having  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  savans  of  the  French  institute,  and  the 
author  having  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his  employers  in 
consequence  of  deviating  from'his  instructions,  M.  Peron  now 
comes  forward  as  the  official  journalist  of  the  expedition. 
The  report  of  the  institute  published  as  a  preface  to  the  work, 
encourages  the  public  to  expect  much  gratification  from  its  pe- 
rusal. The  author  is  described  as  being  the  only  zoologist  at- 
tached to  the  expedition  who  performed  the  whole  of  the  voy- 
age, an^  after  bestowing  great  praise  on  his  indefatigable  and 
zealous  services,  we  are  informed  that  he  has  enriched  natural 
history  and  particularly  zoology  more  than  any  voyager  of  mo- 
dern  times.  His  work  upon  this  recommendation  is  published 
at  the  expencc  of  the  French  government. 

Theexpeditionsailcdon  the  19th  of  October  1800  from  Havre; 
at  Teneriffe  the  ship  remained  ten  or  twelve  days,  which  gave 
our  author  an  opportunity  of  surveying  the  Peak  of  that  island. 
In  contradiction  to  former  geographers  he  takes  occasion  to 
observe  that  this  is  not  the  highest  mountain  of  the  globe, being 
only  two  thousand  toises  above  the  level  ol  the  sea. 

The  passage  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Isle  of  France  was  one 
of  the  most  tedious  ever  known,  in  consequence  of  calms  ex- 
perienced on  the  coast  of  Africa. — The  first  book  concludes 
with  a  short  but  interesting  description  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

The  second  book  comprises  the  voyage  from  the  Isle  of  France 
to  Timor.  Scarcely  had  our  voyagers  quitted  the  former  place 
on  the  25th  April,  iSoi,  when  their  commander  informed 
them  that  from  that  day  forward  they  might  expect  only  half 
a-pound  of  fresh  bread  every  ten  days;  that  the  rations  of  wine 
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"would  be  discontinued,  and  three  glasses  of  wretched  tafiaf  from 
the  Isle  of  France, substituted  in  its  place  ;  and  that  biscuits  and 
salt  provisions  would  in  future  constitute  their  daily  food. 

According  to  his  instructions  M.  Baudin  should  have  in 
the  first  place  steered  for  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  the  south  of 
New  Holland  ;  but  the  tediousness  of  the  navigation  from  Eu- 
rope to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  his  long  stay  at  that  island  made 
the  season  so  far  advanced  that  he  resolved  to  explore  the  north 
j^ist  of  New  Holland : 

*  Tills  important  determination/  says  M.Peron/gave  general  dis- 
satisfaction, because  nur  situaiion  did  not  imperiously  call  for  it  ; 
the  season  although  already  far  advanced  was  not  so  much  so  as  to 
prevent  us  from  doubling  the  south  Cape;  and  as  from  this  point 
we  had  at  all  times  to  beat  up  for  the  equatorial  regions,  \ve  gave 
it  as  our  opinion  that  the  instructions  of  government  ought  to  be  more 
attended  to,  particularly  as  we  knew  them  to  be  the  result  of  deep 
study  andtneditation  among  men  of  science  at  home.  My  rea- 
ders will  subsequently  see  the  bad  effects  of  this  change  of  destina- 
tion.* 

On  approaching  the  land,  the  author  remarked  with  surprize, 
%  sudden  and  complete  change  in  the  progress  of  meteorological 
phenomena.  Hitherto  the  easterly  winds  had  been  constantly 
very  humid,  and  accompanied  with  fogs  and  rain,  attended  by 
the  elevation  of  the  thermometer  and  hygrometer,  and  the  de- 
pression  of  the  barometer. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  western  coast  of  New  Holland,  thesamc. 
winds  exhibited  characters  totally  different  ;  under  their  influ- 
ence the  atmosphere  was  pure  and  serene,  and  the  meteorolo- 
gical instruments,  the  thermometer  alone  excepted,  acted  in  a 
manner  quite  contrary. 

Reflecting  upon  the  causes  of  this  sudden  change,  M.  Peron 
thought  he  might  draw  the  singular  conclusion,  that  the  part  of 
New  Holland  which  they  first  made  must  have  been  a  flat  coun- 
try, destitute  of  high  mountains,  tall  forests,  or  even  largestrcams 
of  fresh  water  :  he  drew  up  a  memoir  upon  this  subject ;  but  all 
those  to  whom  he  shewed  it  refused  to  subscribe  to  his  opinions 
until  they  were  compelled  to  adntit  their  accuracy  on  the  27th 
May,  when  the  land  first  came  distinctly  in  view. 

This  was  Leu  win's  Land,  which  they  explored  as  well  as  they 
were  able,  but  not  without  undergoing  many  hardships,  which 
the  author  has  feelingly  described.  During  this  excursion, 
which  lasted  until  the  19th  of  June,  the  author  and  his  col- 
leagues made  some  fine  collections  of  curiosities,  and  particu- 
larly of  new  plants  for  which  they  made  a  suitable  return  by 
lowing  several  useful  European  vegetables  :  they  discovered  a 
cape  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cap  du  Naturaiisfe,  and 
a  bay  called  Bate  du  Geographe,     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
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however  anxious  to  establish  a  comniunication  wi  h  the  natives 
of  the  country,  they  were  uniformly  unsuccessful  :  the  naked 
inhabitants  constantly  fled  at  their  approach  or  shewed  symp- 
tomsof  resistance  to  a  closer  acquaintance. 

During  this  survey  the  two  corvettes  unfortunately  separated 
on  the  Sth  of  June  in  a  gale  of  wind  accompanied  by  z  thick 
fogi  The  three  succeeding  chapters  of  the  second  book  relate 
to  the  operations  of  the  Geograpfie  only,  on  board  of  which  M. 
Peroii  was  ;  the  adventures  of  the  Naturalistc  during  her  sepa- 
ration are  detailed  in  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  book. 

From  Leuwin's  Land  the  Geographe  proceeded  to  Endracht's 
Land.  While  the  country  here  is  destitute  of  vegetation  and 
presents  a  hideous  aspect,  the  sea  which  washes  the  coast  is 
peopled  with  various  animals  chiefly  with  molimci  and  zoo- 
phytes, sea  serpents,  and  whales.  M.  Peron  enters  upon  i 
discussion  respecting  the  sea  serpents,  of  which  he  constitutes 
a  family  distinct  from  that  of  land  serpents.  The  great  abun- 
dance of  wiiales,  particularly  in  the  great  bay -improperly 
called  the  Bay  of  Seals,  excites  an  idea  that  this  bay  may  one 
day  become  important  on  account  of  its  fisheries. 

The  navigation  along  these  shores  is  extremely  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  breakers,  and  the  voyagers  were  therefore  obliged 
to  keep  out  to  sea  with  few  opportunities  of  landing.  They 
discovered  a  great  number  of  islands  and  archipelagos  in  their 
rout,  however,  to  which  they  gave  names. 

The  sea  in  these  regions  abounds  in  fish  of  all  descriptions, 
and  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition  were  enabled  to  enrich 
their  collections  with  several  species  of  fishes,  mollusci,  crus- 
tacean, and  zoophytes. 

When  the  Geographearrivedat  the  extremity  of  the  archi- 
pelago, to  which  he  had  affixed  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  M. 
Baudin  was  compelled  by  the  want  of  provisions  of  every  de- 
scription, and  other  causes,  to  quit  the  shores  of  New  Holland 
and  bear  away  for  Timor.  They  sailed  on  the  i8th  of  August, 
and  on  the  22d  anchored  in  the  roads  of  Coupang,  the  Dutch 
settlement  in  the  island. 

The  description  of  the  island  of  Timor,  given  by  M.  Peron 
is  entertaining  and  lively.  The  French  were  at  first  coldly 
received  by  the  Malays,  who  mistook  them  for  Englishmen,  to 
whom  they  owed  some  old  grudge :  the  voyagers  were,however, 
soon  treated  with  hospitality,  and  several  Malays  contracted  a 
friendship  for  our  author.  His  interview  with  Amadima,  the 
king  of  Sabon,  a  neighbouring  island,  affords  an  opportunity  of 
describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.  Amadima 
proposes  to  exchange  names  with  Peron  in  token  of  amity, 
and  leaps  for  joy  on  obtaining  the  voyager's  consent. 

*  This  singular  proposal,'  $;iys  M.  Peron,  '  recalled  the  affecting 
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custom  of  exchanging  names  so  iSUn  mentioned  by  Cook  as  tak- 
ing place  ill  most  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  which  extends  to  the 
damp  and  foggy  shores  of  New  Zealand/ 

The  expedition  remained  eighty- four  days  at  Timor,  and  M. 
Peron  made  use  of  that  interval  to  collect  materials  respecting 
the  topography  of  the  islar^d,  and  the  history  of  the  natives; 
he  informs  his  readers  that  these  acquisitions  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  work.  In  other  respects  this  long  stay  at 
Timor  was  very  fatal  to  the  crew  ;  many  fell  sick,  and  several 
died  ;  among  the  latter  was  the  head  gardener  to  the  expedi- 
tion, Anselme  Ricdle,  whose  loss  was  deplored  by  all. 

The  third  and  last  book  in  the  volume  contains  the  voyage 
from  Timor  to  Port  Jackson.  They  w  eighcd  anchor  from  Cou- 
pang  bay  on  the  13th  November  1801,  and  steered  towards 
the  south  extremity  of  Van  Diemen's  land,  which  they  came 
in  sight  of  after  a  navigation  of  sixty  days.  Several  of  the  sick 
died  on  the  passage,  and  among  the  rest  M.^Levillain,  one  of 
the  naturalists. 

Here  the  author  presents  his  readers  with  a  great  number  of 
interesting  facts  principally  relating  to  marine  zoology.  On 
the  13th  of  January  1802,  the  expedition  anchored  in  Dentre- 
casteaux  channel,  in  order  to  take  in  water  ;  several  landings 
were  made  with  the  view  of  finding  a  spring,  and  the  author 
and  M.  Lesucur  accompanied  M.Freycinet,who  was  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  visiting  with  this  view  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Huon  and  the  Port  of  Swans.  During  the  whole  of  the 
voyage  the  author  had  not  seen  a  more  picturesque  or  agree- 
able view  than  the  latter  affords,  and  the  drawing  he  gives  of  it 
does  great  honour  to  his  pencil.  In  their  first  excursion  they 
had  a  very  interesting  interview  with  a  family  of  natives,  con- 
sisting of  nine  persons,  one  of  whom,  a  young  man,  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  a  thoughtful  and  animated  coun- 
tenance, and  by  the  attention  with  which  he  examined  objects 
which  were  new  to  him.  M.  Peron  on  this  occasion  collected 
more  than  forty  new  species  of  mollusci,  shells,  crustaceae  and 
fishes.  Their  search  after  fresh  water,  however,  was  fruitless, 
after  having  spent  much  time  they  discovered  a  small  river, 
abounding  in  trouts  of  a  new  kind,  but  it  was  so  surrounded 
with  marshes  that  it  was  impossible  to  fill  the  water- casks. 
Those  of  the  crew  who  landed  in  other  places  were  not  more 
fortunate :  the  natives  with  whom  they  met  were  far  from 
possessing  that  character  of  goodness  and  cordiality  which  the 
author  found  in  the  family  above  mentioned  ;  notwithstanding 
the  testimonies  of  friendship  shewn  them,  and  the  presents 
which  were  heaped  upon  them  they  were  treacherous  to  the 
last  degree  ;  indeed  this  was  the  general  character  exhibited  by 
the  natives  wherever  the  voyagers  landed  when  exploring  these 
shores. 
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Not  having  procured  fresh  water,  the  vessels  penetrated  far- 
ther up  the  channel.  M.  Peron  landed  on  Isle  Bruny  accom- 
panied hy  Messrs.  Freycinet  and  Montbazin,  and  I <e  brought 
offa!:rreat  v.irietv  of  new  articles,  particularly  several  species 
of  colcoptcras,  of  which,  two  appeared  to  he  new  genera,  and 
a  quadrupccl  with  palmated  feet  of  a  new  description  In  a 
second  excursion  to  ihe  same  islan<i  he  coUecied  upwards  of 
twenty  new  species  of  fishes, and  twelve  or  fifLcen  species  of  nev/, 
or  very  scarce  shells,  among  which  was  a  trigonia  valve  (tiign- 
Tiia  lint  nit  I.  a)  which  had  never  been  found  alive  before. 

M  Peron  accompanied  M.  Freycmet,  who  was  ordered  to 
ascend  as  far  as  he  could  the  north  river,  the  only  one  in  this 
part  of  these  coiu\tries  which  required  a  particular  examination. 
They  made  several  incursions  into  the  country,  and  landed  at 
several  places  up  the  river  ;  they  at  last  found  a  spring  of 
•water,  at  which  they  were  able  to  fill  their  casks.  They  could 
not  open  a  communication  with  the  natives  ;  but  the  author 
was  able  to  extend  still  farther  his  collection  in  natural  his- 
tory. 

During  their  stay  in  Dentrecasteaux  channel,  the  author 
made  several  other  landings  at  various  points  in  Van  Diemen's 
land,  and  the  Island  Bruny;  he  frequently  took  occasion, 
during  this  period  to  examine  the  natives  of  the  country, 
and  to  collect  details  upon  their  manners,  customs,  arms,  orna- 
ments, language,  &c. 

M.  Faure  had  been  detached  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  N.E.  of  the  channel,  and  M.  Peron  gives  his  readers  the 
result  of  these  inquiries,  with  the  view  of  correcting  the  vague 
geographical  description  given  by  admiral  Dentrecasteaux, 

After  a  stay  of  thirty-six  days  our  navigators  set  sail  from 
this  channel  on  the  17th  of  February  1802,  and  steered  to  the 
iS.E,  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  They  anchored  in  the  channel 
between  this  land  and  the  Island  Maria  opposite  Oyster 
Bay,  when  several  landings  were  made  by  M.  Marouard 
to  make  the  line  of  this  island,  and  to  draw  up  a  survey  of  it  ; 
he  was  accompanied  by  M.  Boulanger,  and  the  author  ;  M, 
Freycinet,  senior,  was  ordered  to  proceed  southward  to  visit  the 
whole  of  the  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  comprehended  be- 
tween the  cape  opposite  to  the  south  point  of  Isle  Maria,  and 
cape  trederick.  M.  Freycinet,  junior,  was  sent  westward  by  the 
parallel  of  the  most  southward  of  the  Schouten  isles,  in  order 
to  examine  the  whole  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  opposite  l?le 
Maria  ;  finally  M.  Faure,  accompancd  by  M.  Bailly  proceeded 
to  lay  down  the  geography  of  the  Schouten  islands. 

While  the  latter  were  occupied  upon  the  shores  of  a  large 
bay,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  iiirdt  Bay  not  far  from 
Oyster  Bay ,  with  the  geography  of  Isle  Maria, the  auitior  penCr 
tratcd  into  the  interior  of  the  country  v\here  he  discovered  a 
monument  so  far  interesting  as  it  had  not  been  seen  by  any 
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formf  r  voyager,  and  as  't  convinced  him  that  the  inhabitants 
burned  their  dead.  This  was  a  tonih,  in  the  inside  of  which 
were  ashes, and  bones,vvith  pieces  of  flesh  still  attached  to  them. 
The  author  discovered  another  next  day,'^  and  after  minu  f  ly 
describing  both,  he  enters  intD  a  disquisition  concerning 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  He  then  describes  the  enor- 
mous beds  of  fuci,  which  fringe  a  part  of  Kiedle  bay;  these 
beds  are  composed  of  one  single  species,  namely  the  /  <  ?/s 
gigatttiinis,t\\Q  largestof  all  the  marine  vegetables, some  having 
measured  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet  in  length. 

On  the  27th  of  February  the  ships  ag-in  set  sail  towards 
the  eastern  coast  of  Van  Dienien's  Land.  The  (ieographe 
cntere?!  Banks's  and  Bass's-straiis.  The  latter  is  the  famous 
strait  which  separates  New  Holland  from  Van  Diemen'sLand. 
M.  Pernn  describes  it  as  about  fifty -leagues  in  length  from 
north  to  south  by  an  equal  breadth.  Banks's  strait  is  a  chan« 
nel  ten  miles  broad  formed  by  Diemen's  Land,  and  several 
islands  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  Bass's  strait. 

This  strait  led  our  navigators  to  a  country  entirely  unknown 
before,  and  to  whicii  they  gave  the  name  of  fent  J^a/w/ton, 
This  comprehends  the  portion  of  the  south  and  south-west  of 
New  Holland,  situated  between  Port  Western,  which  M.  Bass 
visited,  and  Nuyts's  Land.  The  examination  of  this  country 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition  ;  it  having  been 
fitted  out  to  resolve  the  problem  if  New  Holland  was  really 
one  vast  continent,  and  if  there  was  any  great  river  on  its 
surface. 

On  the  29th  of  March  the  exaniinatlon  of  this  country  was 
commenced,  the  Geographe  having  cast  anchor  in  Port  West- 
ern the  day  before.  Forty  three  days  were  spent  on  this 
examination,  and  during  this  period  two  vast  gulphs  were  dis- 
covered, which  were  called  Gulph  Josephine,  and  Gulph 
i:?o//r/p^//^(',  the  former  of  which  penetrated  one  hundred,  and 
the  latter  two  hundred  miles  into  the  land.  They  discovered 
a  very  fine  harbour  upon  the  western  shore  of  Gulph  Bona- 
parte which  received  the  name  of  Port  Champagny,  and  which 
is  described  as  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  in  New  Holland  ; 
mC5ie  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  islands,  and  an  immense 
number  ot  capes  and  bays,  to  all  of  which  names  were  given, 
were  also  the  result  of  this  navigation,  and  they  have  been 
accurately  laid  down  in  Peron'6  charts.  Upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand leagues  of  coast  were  surveyed  in  this  manner,  including 
in  this  calculation  all  the  various  curvatures  oi  the  islands,  and 
promontories.  A  great  deal,  however,  was  still  wanting  to 
render  this  examination  complete  ;  not  only  had  several  points 
of  Napoleon  Land  escaped  their  notice,  from  the  breakers  and 
heavy  gales  preventing  all  access  ;  but  when,  on  the  30th  ot 
April,  the  expedition  arrived  near  the  island  of  Saint  Pierre, 
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(behind  which  it  was  neccssacv  to  penetrate  before  ihcy  could 
resolve  the  question  respecting  New  HoUand  being  one  comi- 
nenr,  by  ascertaining  the  existence  or  nonexistence  o\  the  strait 
which  had  been  supposed  a»>  existing  there,  and  which  opening 
into  the  bottom  ot  Gulph  Carpentaria,  w  juld  cut  New  Hol- 
land iiuo  two  large  ishinds)  ti»ey  were  unable  to  succeed, although 
several  attempts  were  made  for  eight  suc.';;ssive  days,  so  much 
had  thev  to  contend  against  tempests,  calms,  and  currents. 
The  same  obstacles  had  presented  themselves  to  captain  Flin- 
ders who<e  mission  was  of  the  same  description,  and  whom 
they  Mxt  on  tlit*  8th  ot  April,  A  more  ample  examijiation  of 
Na(^olc*  n  Land  would  there'ore  have  required  a  longer  stay  in 
the.NC  parts ;  but  the  crew  of  the  Geographe,  having  been  long 
reduced  to  a  bad  diet,  andafHicied  with  the  scurvy,  was  at  this 
time  in  such  distress,  thiti'  vvas  necessary  t)  put  off  the  far- 
ther examination  of  taese  shores  to  another  period,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  rcn<,h  the  nf^art  Nt  .»nciv.>rige. 

On  the  8th  of  May  tl»e)  sieered  for  Port  Jackson.  The 
w.mv:  wr.ich  had  ju^t  commenced  in  the  southern  regions, 
and  I  he  epidemy  which  reigned  onboard  the  vessels  imperi- 
ously aicrared  the  shortest  route  possible,  which  was  to  run 
thr»'i!gj.  Ba>s's  Strait ;  but  M.  Baudin  judged  differently,  and 
resolved  to  double  the  south  point  of  V^an  Diemen's  Land. 

'  So  exiravjigaiit  a  res'Iution,' says  the  author,  *  spread  conster- 
nation oil  board,  and  the  sad  preseniiinep.ts  which  it  inspired, >vf re, 
alas  !   too  6UOI1  rV-alizt'd.' 

In  fact  during  this  tedious  passage,  which  lasted  until  the 
20th  of  June,  and  which  was  almost  continually  accompanied 
with  bad  weather,  not  only  a  great  number  died,  but  the  sick 
increased  so  much  that  at  length  only  six  men  were  able  to 
keep  on  deck,  and  these  were  exhausted  wi'h  fatigue. 

On  the  20th  of  Mav  the  commander  brought  up  in  Adven- 
ture bay,  in  order  (o  take  in  wood  and  water,  and  land  such  of 
the  sick  as  were  capable  of  being  moved.  The  author  himself 
landed  on  this  occasion  to  examine  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
This  arm  of  the  sea  belongs  to  the  east  coast  of  Isle  Bruny, 
which  forms  with  Diemen's  Land, the  Dentrecasteaux  channel; 
it  is  situated  in  40°  20'  south  latitude,  and  145°  12'  longitude, 
from  the  meridi  n  of  Paris.  Of  all  the  points  on  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  the  islands  adjoining  to  it,  this  is  the  best  watered, 
and  consequently  the  most  interesting  to  navigators,  as  they 
may  easily  procure  wood  and  water  here  at  all  reasons.  The 
vegetable  and  animal  productions  here  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  the  Dentrecasteaux  channel.  They  found,  however,  a 
species  of.kangaroo  smaller  than  that  of  Vm  Diemen's  Laud, 
and  which  in  their  opinion  constitutes  a  particular  species  ; 
they  also  discovered  two  new  species  of  squali,  six  or  eight  feet 
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in  length,  and  some  new  species  of  mollusc!,  crustacear,  and 
insects,  to  enrich  their  collections. 

On  the  22d  of  Mav  they  set  sail ;  but  such  was  the  feeble 
state  of  their  crew,  that  it  required  more  than  four  hours  to 
weigh  th«  anchcT.  Our  voyagers  remained  several  days  at  the 
entrance  of  Porr  Jackson, without  being  able  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  the  crew  to  practice  the  nee  ssary  seamanship  to 
enable  them  to  enter  the  harbour.  On  the  20th  of  June,  how- 
ever, .hey  succeeded  in  conseouence  of  a  supph.  of  men  being 
sent  off"  from  the  shore.  Scarcelv  h.>d  the  crew  landed  when  the 
sick  began  to  recover  with  astonishing  rapidity,  excepting  wo 
who^ied  the  day  after  the  ship  had  anchored.  All  the  rest, 
who  had  been  nearly  on  t\  t  brink  of  the  grave,  vvere  restv>red 
to  health  in  a  few  days.  1  he  author  asks,  what  are  thecau  es 
of  the  magical  effect  ot  revisiting  Terra  Firma,  and  of  vegetables 
upon  a  disease  against  which  ihe  powers  of  medicine  are  in 
vain  displayed  on  ship-board  ? 

A  few  days  after  the  Geographe  anchored  at  Port  Jackson 
theNaturaliste  also  arrived,  from  which  she  had  again  sepa. 
rated  on  the  8th  of  March. 

The  expedition  remained  at  Port  Jackson  nearly  five  months, 
and  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  accompanied  it  were  not  idle. 
They  were  warmly  assisted  and  patronized  by  the  government 
of  the  colony,  and  great  praise  is  bestowed  on  the  English 
residents  for  their  politeness  and  hospitality. 

*  All  who  held  oflScial  situations  whether  civil  or  military,  iruleed 
every  inhabitant  ot  the  colony  crouded  around  us  to  repair  mir  losses 
and  make  us  forget  our  misioi tunes.     Our  sick  uere  admitVid   into 
the  government  hospitals  and  were   attended   by  English    surgeons 
with  the  most  afftctionate  care.     Every    thing    the   country   could 
afford  was  placed  within  our  reach.  The  governor  having  given  us  an 
unlimited  credit  upon   the  public   treasury,    our    commander   was 
furnished  with  printed  cheques  which  he  could   fill  up  with  any  sum 
he  pleased,  and  these  cheques  with  the  hare  signature  of  the  French 
commander  attached  to  them  were  taken  by  the   inhabitants  with  a 
confidence  highly  honourable  to  the  character  of  the  French  nation. 
Our    provision^,  wine,  biscuit,  &c.  were  exhaustt-d  :   every    facility 
was  afforded  us  for  renewing  our  supply  of  these  nectssaries,  and  the 
roagazines  of    the  government  were  frequently   opened   in   order   to 
supply  us  with  articks  which  the  merchants  could  not  furnish.     By 
this  powerful  assistance,  we  were  enabled  to  re-»'quip  our  two  vessels 
and  to  purchase  a  third   for    the  purposes  of   the    voyage.     At    the 
same  time  our  scientific  researches  receiTed  every  possible  encourage- 
ment.    A  guard  of  British  soldiers  was  posted    at  o)ur  observatory, 
situated  upon  the  north  point  of  the  eastern  shore  of   Sydney  Cove. 
The  whole  country  was  open  to  the  excursions  of   our  naturalists. 
The  privilege  of  wearing  arm,s,  so  seldom  granted  in  these  countries 
to  the  inhabitants  themselves,was  given  to  us  and  our  suite: — guides 
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,...;!  interpreters  were  supplied,  and  in  shorl  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  inhabitants  were  so  full  of  magnanimity  H.nd  ormerosity  that 
I  ^hould  bewuntint?  in  the  common  principles  of  honour  »infl  justice 
were  1  to  omit  thus  publicly  expressing  the  gratitude  of  myself,  and 

""'Ifn^ues.' 

We  arc  particular  in  quoting  M.  Peron's  tribute  of  appro- 
bation to  the  British  inhabitants  of  New  Soutli  Wales,  because 
it  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ba  e  an!  unm^inly  treat- 
ment of  our  enterprising  and  ingenious  countryman  captain 
Flinders  by  the  French  government.  His  litile  vessel  was 
nnost  wantonly  captured  at  sea,  and  carried  into  the  Isle  of 
France  ^  the  crew  were  imprisoned,  and  the  magnanimous 
French  government  have  refused  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  man- 
kind in  general  by  releasing  captain  Flinders  with  his  numer- 
ous charts  and  drawings  of  the  regions  he  had  explored  ! 

The  nineteenth  chapter  of  M.  Pcron's  narrative  contains  a 
minute  description  not  only  of  the  town  of  Sydney,  the  capital 
of  iheEnglish  colonies, but  aisothe  environs  and  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  connected  with  the  other  colonies  The  parts 
of  this  description  which  seem  to  possess  most  interest  are  the 
observations  of  the  author  upon  tlie  physical  constitution  of 
New  Holland  in  general,  and  chiefly  the  mountains,  rivers, 
and  winds:  all  these  subjects  present  phenomena  so  extraor- 
dinary that  they  are  directly  contrary  to  all  the  principles 
which  have  been  hitherto  laid  down  in  natural  philosophy. 

During  their  stay  at  Port  Jackson,  the  commander  of  the 
expedition,  instructed  by  experience  that  his  ships,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Naturaliste,  were  too  large  tor  the  geographical 
operations  remaining  to  be  performed  on  the  shores  of  New 
Holland,  took  the  resolution  of  sending  the  Naturaliste  back 
to  France,  and  purchased  a  galley  of  thirty  tons  burden,  then 
on  the  stocks.  All  the  healthy  men  belonging  to  the  Natu- 
raliste were  taken  out,  and  their  places  supplied  by  the  con- 
valescents and  Taletudinarians  of  the  Geographc,  and  captain 
Hamelin  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  France  with  the  former 
vessel  to  give  an  account  of  the  voyage  to  the  bre-ch  govern- 
ment. The  Naturaliste  also  carried  w.th  her  to  France  the 
collection  of  natural  history  made  during  the  voyage,  M. 
Lesueur  and  the  author  were  occupied  three  weeks  in  packing 
this  collection,  which  filled  thirty-three  large  chests,  and  con 
tained  upwards  of  40,000  animah  of  all  kinds. 

The  volume  now  before  us  brings  down  the  author's  narra- 
tive to  the  i8ih  of  November  1802,  the  day  on  which  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  expedition  sailed  from  Port  Jackson,  to 
continue  their  discoveries.  Two  chapters  are,  however,  added 
on  curious  and  interesting  subjects.  In  the  first  M.  Pcron 
communicates  to  his  readers  the  result  of  experiments  made 
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•with  Rogiiier's  (h/uamometer*  upon  the  physical  strength  of  the 
savages  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Holland,  and  the  island 
of  Timor,  compared  with  that  of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen. 
These  experiments,  from  which  it  results  that  the  French  and 
English  are  far  superior  in  bodily  strength,  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  physiologists,  since  they  destroy  in  a  decisive  man- 
ner the  opinions  of  those,  who  endeavour  to  extol  savage  nature 
at  the  expense  of  civilized  society,  bv  imputing  to  the  savage  a 
superiority  in  physical  strength.  M.  Peron  has  published 
several  comparative  tables,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  perhaps 
to  inform  our  English  readers  that  the  strength  of  an  English- 
man is,  to  that  ot  a  Frenchman  as  71  1069,  ^^^"^  giving  a 
superiority  to  the  former.  The  natives  of  New  Holland  arc 
rated  at  51  in  this  scale.  In  accounting  for  the  causes  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen*sLand,New  Holland, 
and  Timor,  the  author  states  that  with  respect  to  the  latter,  as 
they  enjoy  ail  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in  abundance 
their  weakness  must  be  ascribed  to  their  warm  and  moist  cli- 
mate, and  to  their  indolent  habits  of  life.  With  respect  to 
the  people  of  Diemen's  Land  and  New  Holland,  he  ascribes 
their  relative  weakness  to  the  badness  and  scantiness  of  their 
food,  and  50  the  excessive  fatigue  they  undergo  in  order  to 
procure  it,  but  he  also  shews  that  this  habitual  famine  is  entire- 
ly produced  by  their  savage  state,  and  that  in  all  probability 
the  introduction  of  civilization  might  remedy  this  defect  in 
physical  strength. 
We  promise  ourselves  much  gratification  from  a  perusal  ofthc 
continuation  of  this  work.  M.  Peron's  stile  is  elegant,and  he  is 
at  all  times  instructive  and  amusing  This  volume  is  accompani* 
cd  with  an  atlas  consisting  of  forty  engravings.  The  subjects  are 
plans,  views,  and  portraits  of  the  nativ^cs  of  Diemen's  Land, 
New  Holland,  and  the  island  of  Timor,  with  representations  of 
their  houses, furniture,arms,  &c.  The  drawings  made  of  subjects 
connected  with  natural  history  have  also  been  engraved,  but 
the  most  valuable  accompaniments  to  the  work,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  namely  the  maps  and  charts  laid  down  during 
the  voyage,  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance. 


Avvi.W.— Alphouic,  on  le  Jils  naturel ;  par    Madame   cle 
Gailis.     3  Toms.     i^mo.     Dulau,     180y. 

IS  there  no  bedlam  in  Parnassus  ?  no  private  mad-housc,  at 


*  For  a  description  of  ibis  curious  instrument,  vide  Philosophical  Magazine. 
Vol.  I.  p.  3«9. 
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lc«st,  to  which  outraged  sense  has  the  power  of  committing 
the  most  dangerous  lunatics  for  her  own  protection  ?  That 

'  ''         '     '  poet,  whose  undoubtins;  ininf] 
J  '  njn«ic  wontlers  that  he  sung,' 

fell  a  melancholy  victim  to  the  extravagance  of  his  own  iiragi- 
ration.— The  *  mighty  magician  ol  Udolpho/  has  added  ano- 
ther sad  exrmple  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  an 
ungoverned  fancy. — Yet,  M.  de  Genlis  whose  daily  reveries 
do  more  violence  to  the  moral,  than  the  wildest  of  romance- 
writers  ever  imagined  against  the  natural  world,  is  still  suf- 
fered to  range  about  at  libertr,  exhibiting  to  view  in  her  AU 
phonses  and  Herminies,  her  Barons  de  Jussy,  and  Comtcs  dc 
Mclvil,  monsters  of  human  nature,  such  as 'would  be  sought 
for  in  vain  in  the  cabinet  of  BufFon  or  Hunter's  Museum. 

All  this  she  does  too,  undercover  of  the  most  cool  and  sage 
philosophy.  To  hear  her  talk  in  her  preface,  one  would  ex- 
pect nothing  at  all  more  romantic  than  *  the  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury plain,'  or  *  Farmer  Thoroughgood  s  last  Legacy  to  his 
children.' 

*  If  virtue  were  but  a  matter  of  agreement,' says  our  fair  moralist, 
(and  Mrs.  Hannah  More  might  have  said  as  much),  *  then  secret 
vice,thcufjh  wrapped  in  imjjenetrable  mystery^wouid  have  no  evil  in- 
fluence on  the  events  of  life  :  every  bad  action  is  attended  with  bad 
consequences;  every  act  of  disobedience  to  the  divine  law,  is  fol- 
lu'.red,  sooner  or  later,  by  pernicious  results.  Vice  overturns  all 
thing?,  even  the  rnost  natural  senliraenls.* 

(by  the  way,  if  this  last  effect  is  to  be  produced  by  vice  alone, 
how  consummately  vicious  must  be  the  mind  of  Madame  de 
Genlis  I  j — 

<  Vice  engenders  nothing  but  unhappinessand  disorder  in  society 
while  virtue  alone  can  preserve  its  harmony.* — 

The  fair  writer  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  her  present  work, 
was  composed  on  purpose  to  illustrate  principles  so  new  and 
uncommon.  The  succeeding  sentence,  however,  unfolds  a 
little  more  of  her  true  designs,  although  it  will  lead  no  person 
to  conjecture  the  excessive  extravagances  and  absurdities  to 
which  it  is  meant  to  refer. 

*  It  has  been  my  design,'  she  says^ '  to  conduct  the  heroes  of  ray 
tale  to  happiness  by  the  contradiction  of  all  their  passions,  at  the 
same  lime  shewin?]  the  danger  of  wandering  from  the  path  of  duty 
in  delivering  one'*  self  up  with  eulhusiasra  to  imaginary  and  fantas- 
tic virtues.' 
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Wc  really  do  not  know  what  are,  in  Madame  Genlis's  opii 
tiion,  the  boundaries  between  real  and  fantastic  virtue  ;'  bht, 
for  our  own  parts,  sooner  than  live  in  such  a  society  as  that  oi 
the  three  happy  pair  of  lovers  who  are  dismissed  at  the  end  ef 
the  romance  with  the  full  approbation  and  benediction  of  the 
writer,  we  would  commence  sheep-stealers  for  the  sake  of 
being  sent  to  Botany  bay  at  the  exp-nce  of  government. 

Our  amiable  moralist  goes  on  to  inform  us  *that  persons  have 
complained  that  the  moral  of  her  works  is  too  severe  and  in- 
flexible.' This  wc  should  not  have  expected,  at  least,  from 
such  as  have  read  her  *  Due  de  Lauzun.*  We  must,  however, 
in  this  respect  allow  her,  she  says,  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion. 

•  There  is  no  compounding  a  matter  with  one's  conscience,  and 
no  human  consideration  should  prevent  one  from  condemning  for- 
mally that  which  is  vicious.  It  is  a  crime,  for  example,  while  one 
is  passing  a  general  judgmt-nt,  to  say  that  knavery  is  excusable  in 
certain  casesj  that  adultery  is  often  only  an  interesting  weakness, 
&c.  &c.' 

Oh  Madame  de  Genlis !  Madame  de  Genlis !  have  you  then 
abandoned  that  pattern  of  men,  that  mirror  of  princes,  your 
once  ido/ixecl  Louis  quatorze?  Have  you  recalled  those  senti- 
ments of  tender  sympathy  which  once  inspired  your  breast  in 
favour  of  the  too  amiable  princess  de  Monaco,and  of  that  most 
elegant  and  refined  of  courtiers  who  kicked  Mademoisellexle 
Montpensier  in  the  seat  of  honour  ? 

Nevertheless,  if  Madame  de  G.  has  really  renounced  some 
of  her  past  predilections,  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  change  of  • 
her  sentiments,  and  must  acknowledge  that  in  the  novel  now 
before  us  she  has  for  the  most  part  kept  very  properly  up   to 
her  new  principles  of  rigid  morality. 

Wc  have  another  source  of  satisfaction  in  fi.nding  that  Ma- 
dame de  G.  herself  seems,  while  she  gives  the  reins  to  her 
extravagance  of  sentiment,  to  be  well  aware  of  the  judgment 
which  will  be  passed  on  her  absurdities  by  persons  of  common 
sense  ;  and  in  finding  ourselves  saved  the  disagreeable  task  of 
giving  our  censure  in  detail,by  M.  le  Baron  de  J  ussy,  the  only 
personage  of  her  drama  endowed  with  a  particle  of  understand- 
ing, and  on  whom  she  therefore  takes  a  severe  revenge  by 
making  him  commit,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  romance,  the 
mot  extravagant  action  that  is  performed  in  the  whole  course 
of  it.  We  shall  be  readily  excused  for  preferring  the  words 
of  M.  Ic  Baron  himself  to  any  which  we  could  substitute  in  the 
room  of  them- 

*  So  at  lastj    said    he,    repairing    the   imprudences  you   have 
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;>mmltted'by  the  most  outrasjeous  extravagance,  guanling  yourself 
■liirst  one  HCt  of  shameful  folly,  only  by  delivering  yourself  up  to 
.  ihou'.and  lollies  of  rumiince,you  have  found  ihe  means  of  spoiling 
at  one  and  twenty  the  most  brilliant  prospects  that  the  world  can 
yield.  A  transcendent  wit  has  never  proved  a  source  of  happiness 
to  woman  :  none  of  you  are  wise  enough  to  employ  it  to  your  real 
•dvaniagc!  you  all  abuse  it,  and  turn  it  either  to  an  unworthy,  or 
4n  unfortunate  account.  You  have  not  foreseen  all  that  may 
take  place.  You  know  that  it  is  not  Zo^  that  Alphonse  loves, 
but  yourself ;' — '  yes,  but  without  hope — he  fe^ls  as  well  as  I 
do  the  necessity  whicii  must  for  ever  keep  us  apart.' — '  Well — 
but  you  agree  that  time  must  be  allowed  to  make  him  marry  her.' — 
*  Yes,  for  I  know  the  grandeur  of  his  soul  well  enough  to  know  also 
that  the  fortune  I  give  to  Zt)^  will  be  to  him  only  an  additional  rea- 
son to  resist  the  proposed  union.' — *  Charming  philosophy — exqui- 
site good  sense  I — Oh,  how  far  preferable  are  the  old  beaten  roads  of 
sense  and  honesty  to  all  those  singular  refinements  of  delicacy  uhic/t 
one  knows  not  whether  most  to  condemn,  to  ridicule^  or  to  wonder  at  ! 
In  this  corrupt  age,  lively  imaginations^  and  empassioned  souls 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  new  code  of  love  and  friend, 
ship;  and  all  is  suj)tilized,ull  is  outraged  in  this  code  :  how  much 

BETTER  TO  HAVE  R  E-EST  A  BLISII  ED  THE  OLD   ONeT 

Notwithstanding  these  wise  observations  of  the  baron's, 
Madame  G.  contrives  that  at  the  end  of  the  conversation,  he 
should  consent  to  become  an  actor  in  the  imemate  plan  which 
hehadso  justly  ridiculed.  It  is  very  possible,undoubtedly,for  a 
beautiful  girl  of  twenty  to  shake  the  sternest  resolves  of  the 
wisest  philosopher  ;  but  the  victory  will,  in  that  case,  not  be 
the  triumph  of  romance  over  sense,  but  that  of  female  loveli- 
ness over  human  frailty. 

What  the  absurd  scheme  was,  into  which  M.  le  Baron  de 
Jussy  was  so  foolishly  persuaded  to  enter,  or  what  is  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  this  extraordinary  fiction,  we  must  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  find  out  for  themselves,  and  shall  conclude  our  pre- 
sent article  by  presenting  a  specimen  of  Mad.  de  Genlis's 
talent  in  portrait-painting,  which  we  think  she  generally  ex- 
ercises with  good  sense  and  discrimination  :  we  shall  select  her 
description  of  one  whom  we  have  already  introduced  to  our 
reader's  acquaintance,  *  the  prudent,  and  phlegmatic  Baron  de 
Jussy.* 

'  This  was  a  man,  one  of  the  coldest,  and  least  susceptible  of  en- 
thusiasm in  all  France.  He  had  a  mind  full  of  observation,  and 
capable  of  reflection,  but  having  been  employed  \n  a  diplomatic 
capacity  for  fifteen  years,  he  had  studied  men  only  in  the  way  of 
negociaiiou,  a  light  in, which  the  most  indulgent  and  the  most  pe- 
netratuig  will  see  them  in  shade  and  judge  harshly  of  them.  Too' 
often  do  we  attribute  to  individuals  faults,  which  in  fact,  are  those 
attached  to  their  professions,  to  their  employments  in  life^  and  are 
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not  af  {ill  connected  with  thfir  characters:  've  know  that  nothirr^ 
Chm  2IV-  ainh<iri(\  lo  evil  ;  tije  most  useful,  the  most  sublime  policy 
ill  theemi  must,  w  thout  dfi/bl,  b-  a  strict  adherence  to  rectitude. 
Bmi  xviien  H  neg  citiuin  i^  commepced,  we  are  commonly  so  e^ger 
fci  M'>  lerminatson,  so  i<m;)'.ed  to  rmploy  the  most  expeditious  me- 
thods ;  and  tho^e  are  in    general   so   dishonest This  is 

the  reason  idat  m'-n  of  patient  dispositions  commonly  conduct 
themselves  with  most  integrity.  The  bar  >n  was  of  this  description  : 
his  experience  and  observations  h  ;d  inspired  him  with  so  much  con- 
tempt for  men  of  lively  and  passion-.ite  minds,  thai  enthusiasm,  what- 
ever might  belts  motive,  always  appeared  to  him  to  be  something 
extr.ivagant,  or  at  least  ridicuhnis.  He  did  not  esteem  men  ;  hut 
his  coltiness  preserved' hun  from  the  misery  of  hating  them:  like 
all  men  <»f  disappointed  ainbiti«-n,  he  was  become  e^ohte  el  fron- 
deur,  'I'his  is  the  misantiiropy  ot  our  ag**,  and  it  has  always  been 
that  f>f  courtiers  deceived  in  their  pxpectatii)ns.  His  egotism  was 
the  ofil  ct  particular!)  of  his  isolated  situation  :  he  had  been  pos- 
sessed oi  sensibility  ;  his  heart  was  shut,  but  it  was  not  hardened  : 
it  was  difii*  lilt  to  penetrate  it,  but  it-mightyet  be  touched.  To 
finish  our  portrait  of  th--  bar<  n,  it  must  be  ad*led  that,  though  he 
l)?i<l  much  ivit  he  was  not  at  ail  eloquent  in  conversation  ;  he  always 
expressed  himself  in  a.vuy  common  and  in  a  very  laconic  manner. 
He  K>ved  coinnr.oii  places  ;  he  called  them  '  sentenci  s  con'^ecrated 
by  experiture  ;'  he  had  the  particular  talent  of  drawing  from  them 
sou'cJunes  the  m.'Sl  str:kirg  consequences.  Fine  speaker-,  and 
people  fi>ml  of  phiaseol'gy,  often  l".»ok  him  for  a  fool :  Thinkers, 
and  those  who  looked  a  little  deeper  than  ihe  surface  of  things,  soon 
perceivt^d  that  he  was  not  an  ordinary  character.' 


Art.  V\\,—  Preusfiens   Znhwft   von   H,  U.   8fo. 
Prussia's  Future  State.     Berlin.     1807. 

WHEN  a  well-written  patDphlet  becomes  popular,  it  no 
more  shows  the  course  of  the  public  mind,  than  a  fly,  walk- 
ing on  the  water,  teaches  the  course  of  the  stream.  But  when 
a  p,imphlet  of  inferior  mtrinsic  worth  is  hailed  with  fashiona- 
ble applause,  and  passes  through  successive  editions,  it  must  be 
classed  with  the  straws  on  the  flood,  and  indicates  the  real 
direction  or  the  current. 

This  declamatory  address  to  the  Prussians  softly  laments 
the  pasf,  and  soothingly  predicts  the  future  ;  but  as  it  has  no 
very  definite  drift  nor  purpose,  no  very  acute  remarks  nor 
splendid  exhortations,  its  popularity  is  but  a  feature  of  the 
times,  and,  alas!  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  general  debility.  Its 
inanity ,however,may  assist  in  appretiating  the  national  charac- 
ter, which  prefers  patience  to  effort,  palliatives  to  remedies,  and 
compliments  of  condolence  to  the  chance  of  cure- 
Energy  is  often  destroyed  by  refinement.    The  higher  classc^^ 
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arc  the  fittest  governors  in  quiet  times ;  they  attain  all  their 
ends  with  less  difficulty,  and  with  a  more  comprehensive  ad- 
vertence to  the  multiplicity  of  petty  interests,  than  the  inferior 
ind  ruder  classes.  But  where  a  great  end  is  at  stake;  define 
It  clearly  to  coarser  minds,  and  they  will  take  the straiter  course 
for  its  attainment.  Their  very  ignorance  of  the  value  of  those 
moral,  honourable,  and  pecuniary  considerations  which  sway 
the  civihzed  and  educated  world,  causes  them  to  snap  asunder 
all  those  filaments  which  pull  the  national  rope  aside  from  its 
proper  tug. 

Prussia  has  suffered  from  the  profjressive  refinement  of  the 
ruling  power.  With  a  more  enlightened  has  been  adopted  a 
more  timid  policy.  Rank,  by  engrossing  every  office,  has  su- 
perseded merit,  and  extinguished  zeal.  The  noble  command 
every  army  ;  the  noble  domineer  in  the  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative institutions  ;  they  do  all  this  gratuitously  or  on  lower 
terms  than  would  suffice  for  talents  in  a  less  elevated  sphere. 
But  they  are  in  consequence  unable  to  purchase  popularity  at 
home,  or  to  resist  temptation  from  abroad.  An  exclusively 
privileged  class  is  always  an  odious  class  ;  and  those  who  do 
not  possess,  seldom  care  to  deserve,  the  public  confidence. 

With  a  constitution,  which  nothing  but  high  personal  merit 
in  the  monarch  could  endear,  with  provinces  so  detached,  with 
local  institutions  so  dissimilar,  with  the  national  prejudice  so 
habitually  directed  against  the  Austrians,  with  an  army  German 
indeed,  but  not  Prussian,  what  was,  during  the  late  difficulties, 
to  be  hoped?  Nothing.  A  consolidation  of  the  national  frag- 
ments must  first  be  accomplished, — by  means  of  some  simple 
plan  of  representation,  easily  executed  through  the  people 
themselves.  Convene  the  deputies  of  the  nation,  and  the 
authorities  not  in  unison  with  the  national  interest,  will  shortly 
bend  before  an  independent  parliament.  A  patriot  king,  and 
hesitate  ?  This  sunken  monarch  has  not  republicanisnri  to  fear. 
From  his  extant  deposition,  from  his  prefecture  under  a 
foreign  foe,  it  would  be  exaltation  to  resign  himself  into  the 
hands  of  aji  assembly  of  national  representatives.  But  a  prince 
capable  of  so  much  true  magnanimity  could  not  be  spared  from 
thechieftaincy  of  the  community. 

Prussia  with  a  constitution  sufficiently  free  to  tempt  the  ac- 
cession and  adhesion  of  those  German  provinces,  which  now, 
not  irrationally,  for  transient  interests  prefer  the  protection  of 
a  French  master,  would  speedily  reconquer  her  lost  territories  ; 
and  would  absorb  the  whole  of  protestant  Germany. 
This  is  a  meagre  and  vapid  performance. 
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Art.  VIII. — Geschichte  der  drei/ letzen  Jahrhundcrte.     Vou 
Johann  Gottfried  Eichhorn.  6  FoL  1806. 

History  of  the  three  last  Centuries  by  J.  G.   Eichhorn^  8t?o. 
Gottingen. 

EICHHORN'S  Wehgeschichtef  which  was  intended  to  se- 
parate, in  a  purely  historic  form,  the  mass  of  his  scriptural  re- 
searches, his  peculiar  intrcences  respecting  the  antiquities  of 
the  Jewish  and  neighbouring  nations,  was  noticed  by  us,  vol. 
iii.  p.  539. 

His  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament ^  which  first 
disclosed  those  views  concerning  the  origin  of  the  three  first 
gospels  so  interestingly  defined  by  Mr.  Herbert  Marsh,  was 
attentively  examined  by  us,  vol.  x.  p.  449. 

I'hese  two  works,  which  interest  the  theological  more  than 
the  practical  world,  display  profound  learning,  acute  sagacity, 
a  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  a  candor  of  appreciation,  which 
form  an  epocha  in  biblical  criticism.  His  literary  attentions 
are  now  turning  to  modern  aflfairs. 

Already,  in  the  year  1799,  he  published  two  volumes  enti- 
tled Gtsihichte  der  Cultur^  or  history  of  civilization,  which 
begin  at  the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  age,  and  trace  the 
progress  of  returning  literature  and  illumination  to  the  dawn 
ol  the  reformation.  This  history  of  modern  European  culture 
(to  employ  his  own  word  in  a  sense  not  yet  thoroughly  familiar 
in  our  language)  marks  the  progressive  evolution  of  letters, 
sciences,  and  the  fine  arts  ;  describes  their  gradual  migrations, 
and  local  revolutions  ;  and  records,  in  convenient  chronolo- 
gical assemblages,  the  operations  of  those  minds,  which  have 
illustrated  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  since  the  mixture  of 
the  Gothic  race. 

It  must  at  all  times  have  been  interesting  to  the  countries 
that  have  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  European  refinement,  to 
look  back  on  the  causes  which  accelerated,  or  retarded,  or  modi- 
fied, in  different  ages,  the  civilization  which  they  have  severally 
attained.  It  is  now  become  peculiarly  interesting  (to  repeat 
a  melancholy  simile)  when  the  crimson  rays  ol  declining  day 
begin  to  quiver  on  the  gathering  clouds;  and  when  a  garish 
brilliance  overspreads  the  prospect  only  to  announce  its  speedy 
disappearance;  when,  the  palaces  of  our  princes,  the  temples 
of  our  piety,  and  even  the  halls  of  our  jurisprudence  are  menaced 
with  the  earthquake  of  revolution. 

The  professor  divides  this  history  of  European  improvement 
into  three  periods;  the  first  advancing  from  1 100  to  145O, 
that  is,  from  the  very  midnight  of  the  dark  ages  to  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  ;  the  second  extending  from    1450  to    iS^jo, 
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that  is  from  the  era  of  the  typographic  art  to  the  establishment 
of  protestantism  ;  and  the  third  reaching  from  1 650  to  1789,  that 
is  from  the  completion  ot  the  reformation  to  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution.  In  fact  these  events  have  severally 
given  a  wholly  new  character  to  manners  and  to  literature. 

With  the  events  of  the  three  last  centuries  no  one  who  lays 
any  claim  to  general  information  can  bend  to  be  ignorant. 
Without  an  historic  knowledge  oF  preceding  times,  no  correct 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  events  of  the  day :  nor  can  even  a 
newspaper  be  read  with  advantage.  Neither  the  mere  observer 
of  the  passing  scene,  nor  the  speculative  and  practical  author, 
nor  the  man  of  political  activity,  can  without  sensible  incon- 
venience, neglect  such  information.  No  valid  excuse  can  be 
imagined  for  the  omission  ;  as  theconq.uest  of  this  department 
of  history  is  attended  with  fewer  difficulties,  than  the  study  of 
obscurer  or  remoter  ages. 

The  history  of  the  three  last  centuries  forms  in  a  peculiar 
degree  a  detached  and  independent  whole  ;  and  requires  for 
its  explanation  fewer  retrospections  into  former  times  than  any 
other  period.  It  may  therefore  be  understood  and  followed 
with  a  comparatively  slight  knowledge  of  the  middle  ages  or  of 
antiquity,  by  any  one,  who,  without  having  received  a  learned 
education,  has  not  wholly  disregarded  the  cultivation  of  his 
jnind. 

Still  this  study  cannot  easily  be  conducted  without  some 
book,  which  should  not  merely  give  a  general  but  a  particu- 
lar sketch  of  the  events,  in  a  natural  order  and  in  concatenated 
union.  A  middle  path  should  be  observed  between  too  meagre 
an  epitome,  and  too  copious  a  detail  ;  so  as  to  present  the 
incidents  with  distinctness  and  perspicuity.  The  style  should 
be  ot  that  universally  intelligible  kind,  which  avoids  all  tech- 
nical phraseology  ;  and  so  much  of  reference  to  authorities 
should  be  included,  as  may  facilitate  the  examination  of  any 
particular  event,  not  sufficiently  evolved  in  the  narrative  for 
the  gratification  of  individual  curiosity. 

The  writer,  who  attempts  such  a  book,  has  to  collect  and 
to  arrange  a  vast  mass  of  dispersed  materials  :  and  he  must 
possess  judgment  enough  to  pick  out  only  what  is  essential,  and 
to  lay  aside  every  thing  that  can  be  spared.  In  the  course  of 
his  severe  and  toilsome  tasks  of  selection,  he  must  continual- 
ly keep  his  attention  fixed  on  his  materials,  yet  without  di- 
gressing into  reflective  dissertations.  Shortness  of  delineation 
is  not  attained  merely  by  parsimony  of  expression,  but  by 
the  act  of  reducing  every  incident  to  those  details,  which 
are  peculiar  and  characteristic. 

Such  a  book  on  the  events  of  the  three  last  centuries  had 
hitherto  been  wanting  to  the  literature,  not  only  of  the  Gcr- 
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mans,  but  of  the  surrounding  European  nations.  *  Hence,* 
continues  professor  Eichhorn, 

*  I  was  led  to  l^ok  over  my  papers  wiih  a  view  to  ascertain  what 
remmneci  lo  be  provided  f  r  the  due  execution  of  such  a  task. 
My  long  historical  Mu'lies,  acid  my  receni  publications  concerning 
modern  history,  had  occa-jioned  ine  to  read  and  to  abbreviate  many 
serits  of  events,  which  would  here  bt- in  their  place,  but  which  I 
had  formerly  pursued  beyond  the  point  which  I  had  then  more 
particularly  in  view.  I  had  insensibly  method  ztd  my  collections  ; 
J  had  re  iuced  them  to  more  analogous  proportions  ;  and  the  blanks 
\vhich  remained  to  be  filled  up  by  new  and  appropriitt?  enquiries  and 
relations,  ceased  to  appear  so  numerous  or  so  firmulable.  And 
thus  ihe  book,  which  I  now  ( ffer  to  tLe  public,  has  grown  up,  with 
less  of  pn  viou'-  purpose  on  my  part,  than  my    former  works. 

*  Iiijperfecl  I  know  it  to  be  in  a  considerable  degree  ;  but  it  may 
serve  to  fill  up  a  blunk  in  our  literature,  until  some  man  of  stronger 
inieliect,  «f  more  rcmprehensive  knowlctlwe,  and  of  more  cultivated 
talents  shall  ^npply  the  want  of  such  a  manual  in  a  belter  man- 
ner than  I  am  able  to  do.  During  the  progress  of  my  labour,  I 
have  especially  kept  in  view  the  accoinmoduiion  of  the  man  of  busi- 
Dess,  whi!,  without  the  leisure  to  consult  many  books,  wants  a  precise 
idea  of  the  leading  facts.  I  have  kept  in  view  the  preceptor,  who 
usually  connects  his  instructions  with  some  historic  elementary 
book,  the  occasional  deficiencies  of  which  he  himstlf  supplies  ;  I 
kave  kfpj  in  view  liie  }oung  author,  who  wants  an  historic  manual 
of  receni  events^  with  abundant  literary  references  for  the  further  in- 
▼esiigation, 

'Probably  it  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  educated  men  in  general  io 
renovate  and  refresh  the  acquirements  of  their  early  years,  in  com- 
pany with  a  new  observer  of  the  world,  whose  points  of  view  differ 
perhaps  from  those  which  they  were  instructed  in  youth  to  take  ; 
but  which  may  harmonize  more  with  the  later  inferences  of  in- 
dividual intellect,  or  with  the  present  tendencies  of  general  opi- 
nion.' 

Such  is  the  plan  which  Professor  Eichhorn  designed  to  rea- 
lize in  the  present  work.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  bestow 
much  praise  on  the  execution.  There  are  parts  Vv^hich  evince 
the  learning,  genius,  and  sagacity  of  the  writer  ;  but  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  very  careless  and  inaccurate  performance.  It  appears 
indeed  to  be  a  sort  of  bookseller's  job,  and  to  have  been  written 
rather  for  pelf  than  for  fame. 
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Leipzig. 

CM,  IViflarKTs  coi/tctivr  rVorh.   1804.  &;c.   vol   XXXIII. 
XXXVII. 

OUR  communication  with  the  continent  has  been  so  much 
interrupted,  that  we  can  only  now  continie  the  account  of  that 
new  edition  of  Wicland's  writings,  of  wh'ch  preceding  portions 
were  reviewed  in  our  second  volume,  p.  54.3,  and  in  our  third 
volume,  p.  526, 

The  thirty-third,  thirty-fourth  thirty  fifth  and  thirty-sixth 
tomes  of  Wieland's  collective  works  are  enfirely  and  exclusive- 
ly filled  with  the  correspondence  of  Aristippus,  which  de- 
scribes Greece  in  the  age  ol  Socrates. 

Aristippus  is  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Cvrene  ;  who 
is  sent  by  his  father  to  make  the  tour  of  Greece  and  a  stay  at 
Athens  ;  as  our  young  men  of  fortune  visit  Italy  and  Paris. 
During  his  journey,  he  ad  Ire^ses  letters  to  his  diffetent  con- 
nections in  which  he  describes  the  scenery  and  incidents  of  his 
way.  We  shall  translate  two  of  the  letters  as  specimens  of 
the  work,  from  which  our  readers  will  probably  derive  a  more 
just  idea  of  the  execution  than  from  a  dry  analysis  ot  the  whole. 

Letter  xxxii.  Aristippus  to  Hippias. 

*  Probably  you  have  alr-eady  seen  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  which, 
for  some  time  past  makes  much  coiiversrition  about  itself  and  its  au- 
thor. If  this  be  not  already  the  case,  you  may  get  a  copy  from 
Miletus  ;  the  demand  forihis  book  is  so  univet:al,  that  the  Biblioka- 
peli  of  Athens  and  C<irinlh  have  nothing  more  ur-ent  than  to  em- 
ploy hII  ihe  copiers,  wh(^  can  be  picked  up  in  either  town,  upon 
the  multiplication  of  it.  1  do  not  think  I  say  too  much  of  this 
work,  confined  as  its  topic  is,  if  I  compare  it,  in  regiKJ  t  •  the  historic 
arT,  with  the  celebrated  canon  of  the  statuary  Polycietus;  and 
maintain  that  every  history,  on  whose  truth  we  are  to  depend,  Gught 
so  to  be  written.  The  whole  relation  is  like  a  landscape  in  full  sun- 
shine; every  thing  li^sclear  and  open  b^tore  our  eyes;  iioihing  is 
merged  in  sharie,  that  something  else  m..y  be  rendered  more  pro- 
minent; all  appears  in  ;is  proper  shape  j,nd  colour,  n  thine  enlarg- 
ed, nothing  enil)ellishe<l.  On  the  contrary,  ihe  opportunities,  how- 
evir  frequent,  t«)  give  effect  by  colouring  and  illumination  t »  the 
extraordinary  incidents,  have  been  pi.rposely  neglected,  and  the 
events  have  been  so  naturally  connected  with  their  causes  and 
consequences,  the  actions  with  their  motives  and  with  the  pressure 
of  external  circumstances,  thnt  the  m)&t  unusual  and  wonderful  lacts 
become  as  intelligible  and  comprehensible  as  every  day  occurrences. 
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A  painter,  or  a  poet,  of  whom  this  were  to  be  predicated,  would  not 
feel  flattered  by  the  praise:  but  what  in  them  would  betray  a  want 
of  genius  and  art,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  praise  of  the  histo- 
rian. Xenophon  has  macie  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  his 
successors  herein  to  surpass  him.  Nothing  can  be  less  affected 
or  even  less  adorned,  than  the  natural  grace  of  his  style  ;  nothing 
more  simple  and  unpretending  than  his  method  of  narration  ;  no^ 
thing  cooler  and  more  impartial  than  his  delineations  of  character, 
which,  with  all  their  definiteness  and  distinctness  of  drawing,  arc 
still  so  softly  illumined,  that  every  disadvantageous  trait  seems  an 
unwilling  sacrifice  to  truth.  However,  I  willingly  own  that  all  I 
have  been  saying  to  the  praise  of  the  Anabasis  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary as  the  author  is  himself  the  hero  of  the  piece.  The  simplicity 
and  modesty  in  which  is  enwrapt  what  of  great  and  praiseworthy 
truth  obliges  him  to  say  of  Xenophon,  if  they  had  not  been  natural 
to  him,  must  have  been  affected,  in  order  to  withdraw,  beneath  the 
veil  of  the  graces,  from  the  eye  of  captious  criticism,  what  of  ob- 
noxious and  of  suspicious  belongs  to  the  relation  of  one's  own  good 
or  great  deeds. 

*  That  which  renders  this  book  so  peculiarly  agreeable  to  me,  is 
the  Socratic  sophrosyiie  which  it  breathes  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
and  which,  in  all  that  Xenophon  makes  himself  think,  say  or  do,  is 
so  vividly  depicted,  that  while  I  read,  innumerable  recollections  are 
excited,  which  by  putting  me  in  mind  of  things  heard  or  seen  in 
Socrates,  awake  trains  of  thought  indescribably  interesting  to  me; 
but  these  allusions  must  be  lost  to  many.  Still  this  book,  which 
is  single  in  its  kind,  must,  even  for  those  who  have  had  no  such  near 
connexion  with  Socrates,  always  remain  one  of  the  most  amusing 
which  our  language  ha?  to  exhibit;  and  I  am  much  mistaken,  or  it 
will  continue  to  the  latest  times  to  be  the  favourite  manual,  and  in- 
separable companion,  of  all  great  generals. 

*  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  Athenians,  to  their 
•wn  misfortune,  have  intrusted  themselves  to  a  set  of  wild,  upstart, 
untaught  generals,  who  seem  never  to  have  imagined,  that  to  con- 
duct a  war,  and  to  preside  over  an  army,  is  an  art  which  implies 
much  science,and  which  requires  to  be  learned  like  any  other.  Xeno- 
phon*s  Anabasis,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  open  the  eyes  of  such  auto. 
9chediastSy  as  Socrates  used  to  call  them,  and  render  sensible  to 
them,  how  rare  a  union  of  great  gifts  of  nature  with  a  number  of 
acquired  talents,  belongs  to  the  idea  of  a  general  as  he  should  be. 
What  strength  and  sublimity  of  soul,  what  presence  of  mind,  what 
moderation  and  power  over  one's  Self,  what  a  quick,  steady,  sharp 
glance  over  the  far  and  near,  what  care  for  the  manifcdd  wants  of  an 
army,  what  attention  to  the  minutest  details,  what  foresight  of  all 
possible  accidents,  what  readiness  to  turn  favourable  ones  to  imme- 
diate account,  and  to  repair  the  damage  of  unfavourable  ones,  what 
skill  in  proving,  guiding,  and  gaining  the  subordinate,  and  in  ac- 
customing them  by  wise  severity  to  punctual  and  willing  obedience, 
in  one  word,  \iO^  infinitely  much  is  rcquisilcj  before  a  mere  volun- 
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T-^cr,  OS  Xcnophon  was  when  he  offere(^  his  services  to  Cyrus,  can 
^how  him^elf  to  be  so  pcifccl  a  general,  as  he  did  in  this  unex- 
ampled undertaking.  Nothing  less  was  at  stake,  thunto  brin^back 
into  their  own  country  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  scraped  toge* 
therotitof  all  parts  of  Greece,  who  had  nothing  to  depend  on  for  any 
8<>rt  of. lid  but  themselves  and  their  weapons,  and  who  were  moved 
out  of  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  through  a  long  row  of  barba- 
rous and  inimical  nations,  over  inaccessible  mountains  and  bridge- 
less  rivers,  along  a  distance  of  above  twenly-five-thousand  stadia. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  service  to  collective  Greece,  which 
Xenophon  has  rendered  by  writing  this  book,  is,  to  convince  the 
Greeks  how  formidable  they  are  to  the  barbarians  by  their  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  and  by  their  discipline  and  tactics;  and  how  easy 
a  thing  it  would  be,  if  they  were  agreed  amon^  themselves,  with 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  Grtrtksled  on  by  an  Agesiluus,  or  a  Xeno- 
phon, to  conquer  the  whole  monstrous  empire  of  Persia. 

*  And  how  do  you  think,  Uippias,  that  the  noble  and  wise  Athe- 
nians have  shown  their  esteem  for  a  fellow-citiaen,  who  does  them 
so  much  honor,  and  from  whose  talents  and  characier  they  might 
derive  such  important  advantages.  They  feel  themselves  offended 
by  his  partiality  for  the  Lacedemonians,  which  is  to  them  only 
mortifying  not  injurious;  and  so  they  have  banished  him  in  per- 
petuity from  Attica! 

'If,  during  your  stay  in  the  agreeable  Miletus,  you  have  a  va- 
cant hour  to  employ  on  your  friend  Aristippus,  by  addressing  the 
letter  at  Rhodes  to  the  care  of  Lykofon  the  sun  of  Menalippus,  I 
shall  come  to  meet  it.     Farewell.* 

Letter  xxxiii.     Hippias  to  Aristippus. 

*  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  which  as  the  return  constitutes  the 
main  matter  might  as  well  have  beep  called  the  Katabasis,  was  al- 
ready known  to  me,  when  your  letter  came  to  hand.  X  too  have 
road  it  with  pleasure  ;  and  although  I  think  that  something  must  be 
abated  of  the  high  worth,  which  you  attach  to  the  book,  yet  I  ac- 
knowledge it  would  not  be  easy  to  relate  so  very  extraordinary  a 
history,  as  that  of  the  expedition  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  with 
less  parade,  and  in  a  more  sincere  tone.  And  this  is  certainly  the 
most  infallible  method  of  placing  a  tolerably  unsuspicious  reader 
in  the  agreeable  illusion,  that  he  is  reading  the  purest  truth,  and  is 
not  at  all  ihe  dupe  of  this  unaffected  tone  of  narration.  I  t\o  not 
say  this  in  order  to  render  the  sincerity  of  Xenophon  questionable  ; 
yet  I  am  certain  that  each  of  the  principal  people,  who  play  a  part 
in  this  history,  would  have  related  it  with  difJereni  circumstances, 
and  would  have  seen  many  things  in  a  different  aspect.  Now,  if 
each  of  these  had  vrriiten  a  Katabiisis,  would  not  the  reader  often 
have  been  irresolute  which  to  beliete  ? 

*  This  objection  avails  indeed  against  the  absolute  and  entire  cre- 
dibility of  every  narration  of  events,  in  which,  beside  the  narrator, 
many  other  men,  differing  from  each  other  in  opinion,  moral  cha- 
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racter,  views  and  interests,  happen  to  be  involved.  It  can  the  less 
be  removed,  as  it  hasa  foundation  in  human  nature  itself,  and  there- 
fore hardly  admits  of  an  exception  in  favour  of  any  single  individual. 
All  that  we  are  entitled  to  require  of  such  a  narrator  is,  that  he 
should  be  disposed  to  give  us  nothing  for  truth,  but  what  he  con- 
siders as  truth.  If  we  are  nevertheless  deceived,  the  fault  will  be 
ours,  net  his. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  Xenophon  was  honestly  <lisposed  to  give  us 
nothing  but  pure  historic  truth  ;  I  even  believe  that,  to  this  lauda- 
ble determination,  he  sacrificed  no  small  portion  of  that  amusement, 
which  he  might  have  furnished,  had  he,  like  Herodotus,  been  will- 
ing to  allow  a  larger  share  of  his  narrative  to  imagination.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  for  a  writer,  out  of  mere  anxiety  for  being  strictly 
true,  to  become  tiresome.  Against  this  fault  Xenophon  has  taken 
good  precaution.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted,  that  an 
author,  who  relates  his  own  history  and  deeds,  if  he  is  not  wholly 
without  genius,  will  never  be  very  tedious. 

*  But,  Aristippus,  have  you  not  observed  the  trick,  which  that 
wonderful  enchantress,  wkom,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
name,  we  are  reduced  to  call  self-love,  has  played  upon  ourXen(- 
phon,  probably  without  his  knowledge  or  consent?  As  often  as  he 
relates,  whvii  Xenophon  the  At  hcnianihou^i^  said,  did,  and  will- 
ed, she  very  gently  and  imperceptibly  substitutes  the  Socratic  idea 
of  a  perfect  general.  Of  this  illusion  he  was  no  doubt  the  hss  sen- 
sible, because,  in  order  to  guard  against  it,  he  always  speaks  in  the 
third  person,  and  thought  he  had  thereby  taken  an  admirable  pre- 
caution against  the  sly  encroachments  (  f  egotism.  That,  during 
the  whole  of  the  expedition,  he  should  have  kept  this  idea,  or  pat- 
tern, ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  that  he  should  steadily  have 
endeavoured  to  attain  it,  was  worthyof  the  former  pupil  and  habitual 
friend  of  the  wisest  bf  men:  but  that  he  should  so  completely 
have  realized  it  in  his  own  person,  has  in  it  a  mixture  of  the  poeti- 
cal, of  which  he  might  not  be  altogether  conscious. 

*  Or  are  we  in  good  earnest  to  credit  him,  when  he  so  undi-^guis- 
edly  pleads  guilty  to  the  Socratic  weakness,  and  acknowledges  that 
he  seriously  believes  in  Jupiter  Meilichios,  and  Hercules  Hegemon  ? 
And  again,  when,  with  the  strait-forwardness  of  a  Boeotian  boor,  he 
relates  to  us  his  dreams,  and  other  ominous  things,  which  he  ought 
to  have  blushed  at  repeating  after  his  great  grandmother?  I  could 
not  help  laughing  aloud,  when,  in  the  fourth  book,  1  rea<l  what 
happened  one  day,  while  they  were  engaged  in  a  laborious  march 
up  the  Karduchian  mountain,  during  a  very  violent  and  cutting 
north  ,wind,  which  blew  full  in  their  teeth,  and  had  to  work  their 
way  through  such  a  great  depth  of  snow,  that  many  men  an*!  much 
cattle  were  lost.  *  One  of  the  augurs  then  advised  lis  to  slay  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  wind  :'  says  Xenophon  with  a  simplicity,  which  one  would 
take  for  Socratic  irony,  were  it  not  that  he  Jrnmrdiaiely  continues 
with  apparent  seriousness;  *•  we  sacrificed,  ihertfore,  and  il  appear- 
ed to  us  all,  that  the  severity  of  the  wind  abated/ 
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*  This  history,  however,  admits  of  a  tolerable  explanation.  The 
god  Borcis,  who  has  an  altar,  as  you  know,  at  Athens,  and  in  ma. 
ny  parts  of  Grccc»*,  is  sij>giiiarly  venerated  by  the  Arcadians  at 
iVIet^alopolis  ;  now  a  full  third  of  Xcnophon's  army  consisted  of  Ar- 
cadians. The  thought  of  the  au[;ur,  to  pacify  this  deify  by  an  es- 
pecial sacrifice,  was  not  irrational,  as  it  might  serve  to  revive  the 
drooping  valor  of  the  common  man,  and  to  weaken  the  op<.'ralion  of 
the  wind,  if  it  did  not  meanwhile  relent,  by  the  might  of  an  antago- 
nistic faith.  This  last  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  f^>r  Xenophon 
does  not  say  that  the  wind  really  softened,  bat  only  that  it  appear- 
ed to  us  all  to  abate. 

*  It  is  more  difficult  to  reconcile  the  sound  sense  of  this  Socratic 
general,  with  his  superert)gatory  belief  in  hieroscopy.  In  fact  he 
carries  this  weakness  so  far,  that  one  often  wishes  to  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity ;  and  to  be  able  to  ascribe  his  singular  perseverance  in  look- 
ing every  minute  for  advice  into  the  bowels  of  the  victims,  as  if  with 
the  blindest  confidence  in  their  decision,  to  a  trick  of  state-craft, 
adapted,  in  his  estimation,  to  overawe  the  obedience  of  a  set  of 
men  gathered  from  so  many  different  Grecian  states,  discontented 
ai  the  result  of  their  baffled  expectations,  out  of  humour  with  eack 
other,  mistrustful  of  their  commander^  and  always  disposed  to 
murmur  or  to  revolt ;  for  as  such  the  ten  thousand  exhibit  them- 
selves throughout  the  history.  But  one  is  every  moment  compelled 
to  give  up  this  hypothesis  ;  so  frequent  are  the  instances,  wherein, 
without  supposing  him  thoroughly  to  have  believed  in  this  sort  of 
divination,  his  conduct  would  be  utterly  unintelligible,  and  not  the 
slightest  motive  can  be  imagined  fur  rendering  his  common  sense 
suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers  by  such  needless  proclamation 
of  his  internal  deisidoimonia. 

*  The  strongest  circumstance  is,  that  in  this  superstition  he  far 
outdoes  the  master  whose  authority  weighs  with  him  so  much.  So* 
crates  was  for  recurring  to  the  livers  of  victims,  and  to  the  hexame- 
ters of  the  Pythia,  ordy  in  cases  when  the  oracle  of  reason  is  silent. 
But  Xenophon  says  to  his  assembled  soldiers:  *  I  take  counsel,  as 
you  perceive,  in  the  bowels  of  the  victims,  as  often  and  as  much 
as  lean;  both  orj  your  account,  and  on  my  own,  that  J  may  speak, 
think,  and  do  nothing,  but  what  is  most  for  our  glory  and  good.' 

*In  the  greater  number  of  these  cases  was  not  his  reason  obvi, 
ously  his  safest  guide?  You  will,  perhaps,  answer  that,  notwith- 
standing this  rare  weakness,  Xenophon  showed  himself,  durinw  the 
retreat,  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  brave,  and  skilful  officers  that 
ever  were.  But  would  he  not  equally  have  been  so,  nay  in  u  far 
higher  degree,  without  so  ridiculous  a  whim?  Still  1  willingly  ac- 
knowledge that  Xenophon,  bating  a  little  Socratic  pedantry,  was, 
for  all  situations  and  relations  of  public  and  private  life,  Hot  only 
the  fittest,  most  polished,  and  most  moral  of  the  Socratics,  but  per- 
haps of  all  the  Greeks.  And  still  in  his  fiftieth  year  he  is  one  of  the 
handsomest :  I  have  met  him  more  than  once  here  at  Miletus,  in 
(he  suite  of  Agesilaus. 
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*  By  the  bye  this  king  of  Sparta  seems  on  the  point  of  realizing 
what  you  indicate  as  a  very  possible  consequence  of  the  retreat  of 
the  ten-thousand.  But  the  evil  dsemon  of  the  Greeks  is  in  secret 
concert  with  the  guardian  deities  of  Persia.  Or,  (o  spea-k  without 
metaphor,  the  internal  discord,  and  reciprocal  jealousy  of  the  Greeks, 
which  ever  since  the  Trojan  war  has  been  the  source  of  all  their 
misfortunes,  will  now  again  prove  the  defence  of  the  Persians.  And 
this  will  always  be  the  case  until  some  king  arises  in  Greece,  vvFio 
first  of  all  puts  an  end  to  the  independence  of  these  several  pettv  re- 
publics, which  make  such  a  miserable  use  of  their  freedom.  Some 
such  king  will  ere  long  arise,  and  fall  like  a  tempest  upon  them  ; 
who  knows  whether  he  be  not  already  born  in  Sicily,  in  Thessaly, 
or  in  Macedonia  ? 

*  The  longer  I  live  here,  the  more  I  perceive  that  you  did  not 
praise  without  leason  the  way  of  living  at  Miletus:  the  inhabitants 
appear  to  me  to  deserve  the  preference  you  gave  them  over  the  Athe- 
nians. The  Milesians  have  the  good  sense  not  to  want  to  play  a  more 
splenditi  part  in  the  world  than  that  to  which  they  are  invited  by 
the  situation  of  their  city  ;  antl  they  appear  from  disposition  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  moderation,  to  which  their  municipal  rank  most  natu- 
rally destines  them.  iNJile'us  is  all  that  it  can  be:  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  most  flourishing  trading  towns  of  the  world  ;  and 
to  detain  this  well-being  ^eenis  its  highest  ambition.^ 

As  a  continuation  of  the  Athenian  Letters  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  and  his  coadjutors,  the  correspondence  of  Aristippus 
might  aptly  be  translated  into  English,  and  edited  with  analo- 
gous splendour.  Those  depict  Greece,  and  the  connected 
states  during  the  af^e  of  Pericles  ;  these  during  the  succeeding 
generation.  Those  include  moie  of  topography,  and  of  his- 
toric detail ;  these  more  of  anthropography  (if  we  may  so  deno- 
minate the  ethic  delineation  of  distinguished  individuals, )and  of 
philosophic  literature.  Cleander,  like  a  travelling  stranger  is 
^ttentiveto  every  object  of  curiosity,  which  nature,  art,  or  ge- 
nius, had  created,  and  celebrity  consecrated  ;  Aristippus,  like 
a  native  of  the  community,  regards  less  what  it  has  of  peculiar 
than  what  of  excellent ;  anci  places  his  highest  delight  in  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  living  ornaments  of  society,  whom 
he  aspires  to  rival,  or  to  refine.  Cleander,  with  all  his  anti- 
quarian knowledge,  often  betrays  the  foreigner  ;  Aristippus  is 
quite  at  home  in  Greek  society,  and  sketches  each  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  vivid  illusion  of  a  dramatist.  Cleander 
is  at  times  the  modern  ;  Aristippus  is  always  in  costume  :  in 
the  fifty-second,  for  instance,  of  the  Athenian  Letters,  So- 
crates converses  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus— but  his  sentiments 
are  those  of  a  christian  philosopher.  Compare  the  twenty- 
third  letter  of  Aristippus,  where,  in  the  shade  of  another 
«uch  plane-tree,  a  conversation  occurs,  carefully  ii.odelleu  on 
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therecorJcd  information  ofPIato,and  in  everything  breathing 
the  spirit  of  antiquity. 

The  travels  of  Anacharsis,  though  they  bear  less  resem- 
blance of  manner  or  purpose  to  the  correspondence  of  Aris- 
tippus,  arc  more  comprehensive,  as  to  matter,  more  condens- 
ed, as  to  style.  They  aspire  to  include  the  whole  compass  of 
Greek  archxology ;  and  are  rendered  by  the  multiplicity  of 
references  more  conveniently  verifiable,  and  more  definitely 
instructive.  The  description  of  places  and  temples,  so  fre- 
quent in  Banhelemy,  is  here  neglected.  No  account  is  given 
by  Wieland  of  the  works  of  the  poets  :  nor  of  any  historian, 
except  Xenophon.  The  criticism  of  sculpture,  and  the  deli- 
neation of  the  Greek  sects  of  philosophy,  and  of  their  found- 
ers, are  executed  here  with  much  discrimination,  and  perhaps 
with  more  profundity  of  knowledge  than  by  the  learned  French- 
man. 

Wieland  keeps  uniformly  in  view  one  grand  moral  object — 
the  sketch  of  such  a  man,  as  the  philosophy  of  Aristippus  tend- 
ed to  form.  To  enjoy,  yet  look  down  upon  enjoyment ;  to 
render  every  colour,  condition,  and  circumstance  becoming; 
without  being  above  little  things  to  be  equal  to  great  ones  ;  to 
subject  events  to  the  evolution  of  the  man,  not  the  man  to 
events  ;  and  in  all  things  to  know,  to  taste,  and  to  do  what  is 
excellent  ;  such  are  the  favourite  maxims,  which  in  theory  he 
professes,  and  in  behaviour  realizes,  and  by  which  he  accom- 
plishes the  union  of  the  philosopher  and  the  gentleman. 


^RT,  X. — Serie  de  Ttsti  di  Lingua  usati  a  stampur^c. 

Series  of  Editions  of  Classical  IVorksrcferred  to  in  the  FacahH- 
larics  of  the  Jcademicians  Delia  Crusca,zt'ilk  the  JugnicH* 
tations  made  to  other  Editions  by  Writers  of  Eminence  ;  ta 
zihich  are  adjoined  criticnl  and  bibliographical  O/^ser-ca- 
tions,     Bassano.     1808.  Remondini.     London.     Dulau* 

M. GAME  A  is  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  attempt  to  in- 
struct the  collectors  of  books  with  respect  to  the  best  editions 
of  standard  classical  works.  He  had  been  preceded  in  a  simi- 
lar work  by  an  Italian  scholar  of  the  name  of  Bravetti  who  pub- 
lished his  Judice  de  lAhria  ^iampa  at  Venice  in  1775.  This 
last  work  was  limited,  however,  to  the  books  rclerred  to  in  the 
Delia  Crusca  vocabulary,  and  merely  mentioned  the  best  edi- 
tions, at  times  elucidating  the  uncertainties  of  that  gre^t  work. 
M.  Gamba  has  greatly  improved  upon  his  predecessor  :  it  is 
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but  proper,  however,  to  add  that  Bravettl's  work  is  by  no  means 
rendered  useless  by  M.  Gamba's  present  performance. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  from  an  Italian,  M.  Gam- 
ba  is  uniformly  copious  in  his  account  of  the  literature  of  his 
native  country,  and  the  admirers  of  Italian  literature  will  no 
doubt  be  much  gratified  with  information  respecting  the  best 
editions  of  their  favourite  authors. 

The  collection  of  books  cited  in  the  Delia  Crusca  vocabu- 
lary furnishes  some  fine  specimens  of  the  typography  of  the 
15th  century,  and  the  valuable  and  scarce  editions  of  the  Aldi  ; 
the  Giunti,&c. of  that  period  arc  noticed  withproperencomiums. 

M.  Gamba  does  not  seem  to  have  confined  his  researches  to 
the  mere  authority  of  book  catalogues.  He  has  on  all  occa- 
sions of  importance  collated  the  work  itself  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  catalogue^ and  added  notes  respecting  the  scar- 
city, price,  &c. 

In  many  cases  the  authors  of  the  Delia  Crusca  vocabulary 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  mutilated  or  im- 
perfect editions  of  various  works.  M.  Gamba  has  been  fortu- 
nate enough  in  many  instances  to  procure  a  sight  of  perfect  edi- 
tions.and  has  very  properly  marked  with  an  asterisk  sucharticles 
as  are  peculiar  to  himself  and  for  which  he  holds  himself  re- 
sponsible. 

The  best  Elzevir,  Baskerville,  and  Bodoni  editions  of  the 
classics,  and  the  subsequent  editions  of  cotemporary  printers 
are  briefly  noticed  in  succession. 

Upon  the  whole  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  M.  Gamba's 
work  wull  be  peculiarly  acceptable  as  a  standard  book  of  re- 
ference to  book  collectors,  particularly  with  respect  to  Italian 
literature. 


Art.  Xr. — Tableau  liiitoriquc  de  la  Formation  des  different 

FJats,  S)'c. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Formation  of  the  various  States 
nhich  tiave  been  established  since  the  Vail  of  the  Roman 
Fmpire  to  the  present  Day  ;  preceded  hi/  a  cursory  View  of 
the  principal  hcvolufions  rihich  have  taken  place  on  the 
old  Continent^  to  zchich  are  subjoined  an  Enquiry  itilo  the 
Causes  of  the  t7i:o  first  Changes  in  the  Dytiasty  of  France  ; 
an]analijtical  Account  of  the  states  (Jeneraf,  and  Refections 
upon  Chiva/rj/f  Tournaments,  JJntls,  and  Crusades.  By 
J.  Barjaud,  Faris,  ISOy.  J  vol.  8ro.  Chez  Genet.  Lou- 
don.    DuIhu. 

WE  arc  informed  In  a  modest  introduction  that  this  is  the 
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first  literary  performance  of  its  author.  He  tells  us  tliat  he  has 
comidtrcd  hf.ston/  in  the  mnss  and  nnrlfcted  it^  details.  This  is 
of  course  the  legitimate  object  of  a  *  sketch'  as  he  denominates 
his  work.  Ho  may  be  fairly  reproached,  however,  with  having 
neglected  many  important  facs  and  with  relating  others  of  little 
moment ;  besides  omitting  entirely  to  mention  certain  great  per- 
sona^^esjwho  ought  always  to  form  the  most  prominent  features 
in  an  historical  survey.  In  his  arrangement  he  has  sometimes 
fallen  into  repetiiions  from  neglecting  the  example  of  Bossuet  ia 
pursuing  a  regular  chronological  series.  M.  Barjaud  instead  of 
contemplating  the  destinies  of  empires  from  an  eminence,  has 
descended  to  the  plain  and  seized  upon  petty  divisions.  This 
plan  necessarily  implies  perplexity  :  indeed  after  mentioning 
the  Romans  as  rivals  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  author  is 
found  attcrwardsto  exhibit  the  latter  as  rivals  to  the  former. 

With  all  his  faults,  however,  M.  Birjaud  is  an  entertaining 
and  sometimes  an  eloquent  writer.  We  give  his  notice  of  Joan 
of  Arc  as  a  specimen  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  skims  the 
surface  of  modern  history. 

*  A  ynun*T  girl,  named  Joan  of  Arc,  and  afterwards  called  the 
maid  otOrleuns,  save  i  Charles  (VII.)  and  his  kiiiwdoin,  raised  the 
*icge  of  Orleans,  coriducied  him  to  Reims  to  he  consecrated,  and 
recovered  for  him  every  iiich  of  ground  hn  had  lost.  She  was  takea 
prisoner  by  the  hLnglish  and  burnt  at  Il'>uen  as  a  sorceress. 

'  The  detail  of  the  artifices  employed  to  criminate  her  fill  the 
mind  with  mdionation.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  cruelly  and 
fanaticism  could  go  such  lengths.  What  is  peculiarly  rev<dliHg,  is* 
ihe  infamt>us  conduct  of  ihe  English  generals.who  secretly  planned  her 
condemnation  in  revenge  for  her  victories  and  their  defeat,  f>r  her 
glory  and  their  shame.  -  They  had  not  even  courage  enough  to  avow 
their  thirst  of  reveni^e,  they  levelled  their  blows  in  the  dark  at  a  /c- 
ma/r,  whom  they  durst  not  face  in  open  day,  of  whatever  nature  was 
the  power  which  heaved  her  arm,  and  the  spirit  which  directed  her, 
she  evinced  singular  fortitude  and  devotion  to  her  country  and  king. 
She  was  surely  entitled  to  the  honors  of  war  and  to  the  respect  or  her 
enemies.' 

The  coup  d'oeil  given  by  M.  Barjaud  of  the  last  years  of 
the  interesting  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  is  tolerably  well  drawn  up» 
and  altliough  it  has  the  faults  pecnliar  to  all  juvenile  composi- 
tions, wil  perhaps  shew  the  i;nuck  oi  the  autho;:  at  cursory 
details. 

*  ColbfTt  was  dead.  —  Lotiis  Ikx!  descended  (o  the  tomb  Cond^, 
Turenne,  Luxembourg,  and  Canna't  w^re  no  more.  Louis  had  to 
oppo>eall  felurope,  lie  madti  lutad  againsr  (Ue.  srorm  aiwl  vict»My 
Ml  first  declared  in  his  favour  :  lo  these  ii.in^»«;it  vtMis  of  loriune, 
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succeeded  reverses,  so  much  the  more  perplexing  as  they  were  diffi- 
cult to  repair.  The  faults  of  the  cabinet  wer^.  imitated  i»  the  field. 
A  scarcity  of  men  accompanied  a  want  of  money.  Louis  sues  for 
peace  which  is  offered  him  on  humiliaiing  terms  :  *he  rejects  them, 
bears  his  misfortunes  with  firmness  and  proposes  to  march  at  the 
head  of  his  JU)bilily  in  order  to  defend  his  crown.  Little  selfish  in- 
terests at  this  moment  detached  the  qut'en  of  England  from  the 
common  alliance,  7  he  coalition  was  weakened  by  the  retreat  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  who  had  always  led  his  army  to  victory. 
There  still  remaineil  with  the  allies  Prince  Eugene,  one  of  the  best 
generals  of  his  age  and  who  made  Louis  repent  of  his  not  having 
foreseen  his  future  career  of  glory.  Villers  alone  was  able  to  save 
France.  That  command  w;is  once  more  given  him  of  which  he  had 
feten  deprived  by  court  intrigue.  He  was  opposed  to  Prince  Eugene,, 
lie  fought  at  Denain  and  France  was  saved. 

•  Louis  did  not  survive  these  victories  long,  and  this  monarch,  who 
had  been  so  haughty  and  abiolute,  descended  to  the  grave  unhappy 
ajuJ  unregreilcd. 

*llis  reiunwas  that  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  great  men.  With  Cond6 
it  was  only  the  woik  <  i  a  moment  to  march  against  the  enemy,  to 
attack  and  conquer  :  'I'urenne  the  first  general  in  Europe,  in  the 
practices  of  marching  and  encamping,  was  equally  distinguished  for 
profiling  by  those  of  his  enemies  :  Luxembourg  triumphed  four 
limes  over  a  prudent,  courageous  and  obstinate  enemy  in  the  plains 
of  Fleurus,  Steinktrke,  Leuse  and  Nerwinde  ;  Catinat  knew 
how  to  conquer  and  yet  never  spoke  of  his  victories,  lived  as  a 
philosopher  at  court,  in  the  field,  and  in  private  life,  and  died 
m  retirement  with  a  celebrity  which  he  obtained  without  asking 
it.' 

The  portraits  of  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden  and  of  Charlci 
the  XlJ.  are  delivered  in  the  same  hasty  yet  pleasing  man* 
ner. 

*  Gustavus  Adolphiis,  grandson  of  Gustavus  V^asa,  was  oneof  tlie 
frreatestmen  ever  produced  in  the  north.  He  aj>cended  the  throne 
aM<l  gained  victories  at  the  age  of  twelve,  his  abilities  as  a  king  and 
gtrn-ral  were  et^ually  conspicuous.  He  knew  how  to  choose  his  mi- 
tusters,  ci  first  rale  quality  in  a  monarch,  and  the  name  of  his  chan- 
cellor Oxensliern  will  descend  to  posterity  along  with  his  own.  He 
gained  a  grand  victory  near  Leipsic  o^er  the  whole  united  forces 
*>l  Germany, and  was  killed  in  another  battle  at  Lulzen  with  the  same 
eiietv)ies,  bi|^^over  whom  he  once  more  triumphed. 

*  His  daughter  Chtibtina,  assisted  by  Oxensliern,  preserved  the 
preponderance  which  the  Swedish  government  had  gained  in  the 
atiHirs  <d  Germany.  At  the  age  of  28,  she  abdicated  the  throne  and 
ntired  to  Rome,  from  which  she  travelled  into  France,  Slie  had 
|M)t  fortitude  enough  to  continue  a  queen,  nor  hud  sh^  even 
CLuri'ge  to  remain  in  a  private  station  i  she  hud  quilted  the   throiitt 
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from  self-love,  she  regretted  it  from  pride,  and  shewed  herself  equal- 
ly imbecil  in  her  abdication  and  retreat.  Charles  Gustavus  her 
cousin  was  nominated  her  successor  ; — under  his  son  Charles  XI. 
the  goverj.ment  of  Sweden  became  despotic, 

*  Charles  XII.  next  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
exhibited  the  utmost  firmnt-ss.     The  kings  of  Denmark,  Polami  and 
the  Czar  were  leagned  against  him  in  order  to  profit  by  his  inexperi- 
ence. >He  quitted  his  capital  never  to  return.     He  arrived    before 
Copenhagen  and  conipelied  the  haughty  Dane   to  sue   for    peace. 
He  turned  his  arms  against  Russia.     At  the  head  of  8000   Swedes, 
near  Narva,  he  beat  80,000    Russians    commanded    by    Puler    the 
Great.     He  advanced  towards  Poland,   made    himself    master    of 
Warsaw,  pursue!  Augustus  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland  into 
Saxony,  forced  him  to  abdicate  and  elected  a  Polish  nobleman(Sta- 
iiislaus)in  his  slead.     He  returns  against  the  Russians,  leaves  Po- 
land and  plunges  with  his  army  into  deserts  where  his  troops  perish- 
ed one  by  one  from  hunger  and  fatigue.     The  Czar  attacks  him  at 
Pultowa  and  gains  a  complete  victory, Charles  Xll.  is  wounded  and 
takes  (light:   he  arrives  at  a  Turkish  town  tiiirty  leagues    from    the 
field  of  battle,  is  received  with  great  respect  and  takes  up   his  resi- 
dence at  Bender  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland.     He  refuses  to 
depart  without  obtaining  an  army  from  the  Grand  Seignior.    This  is 
refused  him  and  he  deierminos  to  remain.     War  breaks  out  between 
Turkey  and  Russia.     Peter  the  Great,  on  the  point  of  being  beaten 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  escapes  by  the  address   of  Catherine 
afterwards  Empress  and  the  treason  of  the   Gr;tnd  Vizier.     Charles 
XII.  infuriated  against  this  minister  seeks  every   opportunity    of 
being  revenged.     The  former  threatens  to  rf.move  him  by  force  from 
the  Turkish  States.     He  is  besieged  in  liis  house  with  300  Swedes  by 
20,000  Turks  furnished  with  mortars  and  heavy  guns.     He   resists 
all  their  elforts  for  a  long  time,  is  at  last  taken  prisoner   and   con- 
veyed to  Demotica,  ten  leagues   from  Adrianople.     He  counterfeits 
sickness  to  avoid  being  the  tirst  to  visit  the  new  vizier,  who  wished  to 
converse  with  him,  remains  ten  months    in    bed   although  in  good 
^health,  tired  of  this  lazy  life,  demands  a  passport  and    money    and 
departs.      He  proceeds  to    Stralsand,  sustains   the   siege    until    the 
place  was  a  heap  of  ruins  and  is  among  the  last  men  who  evacuate  it. 
He  arrives  in  Sweden,  carries  the  war  into  iNorway  aii<i  is  killed  at 
the  seige  of  I'redericshall.     We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  character  of 
this  monarch,  the  above  recital  which  omits    none  of   the   circum- 
stances descriptive  of  the  human  mind  is  the  beut  portrait    that  can 
te  drawn.' 

The  author  has  told  us  in  his  preface  that  it  Is  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  history  before  his  work  can  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage ;  even  without  the  aid  of  historical  acquirements,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  think  his  book  can  be  perused  wr.hout  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  profit, 
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Modern  Greek  and  French  Dictionari/.     Bi/  M.  Gregurios  of 
Thessulomea,     1  vol.     Svo.     'rilliarcl.     Paris.     180y. 

WE  are  informed  that  an  opulent  Greek  merchant  b^s  been 
at  the  expence  of  publishing  this  useful  book,  and  that  three 
thousand  copies  of  it  have  been  distributed  gratuitously  among 
the  literati  of  the  continent. 

It  modestly  purports  to  have  been  compiled  particularly  for 
the  use  of  the  natives  of  the  Levant,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  Europe  for  mercantile  purposes,  but  it  is  evident  that 
its  use  will  be  still  more  general  and  extensive.  The  modern 
Greek  langu<ige,  for  instance,  gives  names  to  a  great  variety  of 
plants  and  animals,  which  aie  also  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
Greek  writers,  but  no  effort  of  modern  erudition  has  hitherto 
succeeded  in  giving  their  real  interpretation.  The  analogy  be- 
tween thetwo  dialects  will,  no  doubt  greatly  assist  us  in  elucidat- 
ing these  difficult  subjects. 

M.  Gregorios  prefaces  his  dictionary  with  a  very  copious 
discourse  in  which  he  strongly  urges  his  countrymen  to  the 
study  of  the  European  languages.  He  afterwards  takes  up  the 
subject  of  idioms  in  general,  and  proceeding  to  those  of  the 
Erench  language  in  particular,  endeavours  to  shew  the  mutual 
advantages  which  both  the  modern  Greek,  and  the  former  lan- 
guage might  derive  from  a  critical  knowledge  of  their  respective 
idioms.  While  treating  on  this  branch  of  his  subject  M.  Gre- 
gorios displays  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  gram- 
mar in  general,  and  his  logic  gives  him  an  equal  title  to  our 
praise. 

It  is  an  opinion  too  widely  diffused  that  the  modern  Greek 
is  essentially  different  from  the  ancient.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  there  is  the  same  diflerence  betvNcen  these  two 
languages  as  between  the  Latin  and  its  derivative  idioms. 
Obstacles  have  thus  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  enterprising 
students  which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  few  minuses 
perusal  of  such  a  work  as  this.  The  modern  Gretk  lan- 
guage in  fact  presents  a  most  striking  resemblance 
in  almost  every  particular  wiih  the  language  spoken  nnd 
w  rittcn  three  thousand  years  ago.  All  the  words,  according 
to  M.  Gregorios,  have  remained  the  same,  w  ith  the  exception  of 
a  few  familiar  expressions  which  have  undergone  the  contrac- 
tion to  which  the  necessity  of  expressing  ideas  rapidly  in  con- 
versation has  condemned  every  oral  language.  In  this  respect, 
the  modern  Greek  is,  proj  erly  speaking,  only  a  dialect  of 
the  antient.  Syntax  and  {  lonunciation  are  the  only  branches 
in  which  any  ditlcrencesare  conspicuous,  in  fact,  the  manners 
of  the  East  have  undergone  almost  no  change  ^  the  institutions, 
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customs  and  habits  have  remained  indelible,  nnd  seem  to  hive 
'epended  in  somc-mcasurc,  on  the  seretiiiy  of  the  sky,  and  the 
tcMtility  ot  the  soil  which  witnessed  iheir  origin.  We  believe 
it  to  be  a  iact  attested  by  every  traveller  who  has  visited  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia,  that  the  Co.;ts  of  the  present  day,  are  the 
Egyptians  ot  Herodotus,  and  that  in  the  Syria  and  Morea  of 
modern  times  we  recognize  the  Peloponnesus  ofHomer.and  the 
Land  of  Promise  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  OF  this  we  shall 
mention  a  single  instance  which  brings  us  once  more  to  the 
preliminary  discourse  of  M.Gregorios'  work,  and  which  affords 
a  singular  peculiarity. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the   pompous   titles  of 
majestj/,    highncaSf    holiness,  S^c,   by  which    we   designate    a 
civil,  political,  or  religious  potentate,  have  been  inventions  of 
modern  refinement,  and  that  they  have  been  originally  employ- 
ed by  persons  of  inferior  rank,  who  have  been  anxious  to  pay 
their  superiors  a  just  tribute  of  homage  and  respect.     The  in- 
troduction of  these  distinctions  has  been  attributed  to   Dlocle- 
sian,  as  well  as  that  of  you  instead  of  thou.     M.  Gregorios 
attempts  to  shew  that  these  distinctions  of  rank  are  coeval    in 
antiquity  with  the  Greek   language.      The  title   has   merely 
changed,  he  informs  us,  according   to  the  various  epochs   at 
which  any  particular  talent,  virtue,  or  quality,  were   more  ne- 
cessary, and  consequently  more  honoured,     in  the  heroic  ages, 
for  instance,  those  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  Trojan  war,  when 
strength  of  body  and  courage  were  the  most   useful    qualities, 
the  honorary  titles  ot  priqces  and  kings    were   derived    from 
these   sources.     The   expression   then   was  :    the  strength   of 
Hercules,  the  sacred  courage   of  Alcinous,  the  vast  glory  of 
Ulysses!  instead   of   sayijig  Hercules,  Alcinous,  Ulysses,  &c. 
In  the  present  day  in  Greece  they  say,  your  science,    your 
probity,  your  celebrity,  to  distinguish  a  scholar,  a  merchant, 
and  a   soldier.     M.    Gregorios   is   of  opinion   that  it  is    this 
custom  which  has  introduced  into  the  Greek  poems   that  exu- 
berance of  epithets,  such  as  the  admirable  Alcmenes,  the  brave 
Amphytrion,  Electryon,  the  saviour  of  the  people,  and  a  thou- 
sand others.     He  thinks  that  to   a  similar   cause  his  country 
owes  the  discarding  of  the  insignificant  word  *  Sir,'  employed 
throughout  all  Europe,  and  the  substitution  of  epithets  appro- 
priated to  every  talent,  employment,  and  rank   in    lite  ;  thus 
instead  of  saying  Mr.  Such- a  one,  the   Greeks  write,   or  say, 
the  useful,  the  learned,  the  hone.sc,  the  honourable,  the  nuble, 
the  illustrious,  accordingly  as  the  person  addressed  is  a  banker, 
a  man  of  letters,or  at  the  head  of  some  civil  employment.     To 
the  same  principle  also  our  author  ascribes  the    introduction  of 
the  singular  periphrasis  which  in  order  to  distinguish  an  illus- 
trious individual,  admits  of  the  plural  ariicle  jomed  to  a  pre- 
position.    This  method  of  speaking  is  to  be  tcund  in  Homer, 
App.  Vol,  17.  M  m 
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Xenophon,  &c.  where  wc  find  the  periphrasis  employecf. 
2'huae  aroimd  l^riarriy  those  around  (yms^  to  designate  Priam, 
and  Cyrus,  with  more  honour,  and  whom  we  rr-ust  thereby 
suppose  to  have  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.  M.  Gregorios 
asks  the  question,  may  not  the  Germans  have  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  tlie  idiom  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  using  the  third 
person  plural  insread  of  the  second  person  singular?  To  shew 
more  clearly  the  similarity  between  the  antient  and  modern 
Greek,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  the  analogy  between  the 
Latin  and  Italian  languages.  In  the  Italian  every  word  and 
every  grammatical  form  is  generally  corrupted  ;  in  the  modern 
Greek, on  the  contrary,  all  the  words  employed  must  be  regu- 
lar in  their  termination,  and  formed  according  to  all  the  rules 
of  grammar;  for  this  reason  no  foreigner,  nor  even  a  modem 
Greek  can  speak  the  bnguage  well  unless  he  has  studied  ancifcnt 
Gieek  ;  in  fact,  the  inhabitnntsof  modern  Greece  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  regard  their  idiom  as  a  different  language. 
They  have  not  even  adopted  a  grammar  for  modern  Greek, 
and  the  forms  of  the  ancient  grammars  arc  always  used  in  their 
schools. 

M.  Gregorios  seems  anxious  for  the  publication  of  a  gram- 
mar of  the  French  language  expressly  adapted  for  his  own 
countrymen  in  which  the  grammatical  differences  between  the 
two  languages  should  be  carefully  pointed  out.  He  lays  down 
the  basis  for  an  abridged  grammar  adapted  to  a  numerous  class 
of  Greeks,  and  to  whc^m  the  knowledge  of  many  of  the  forms 
of  ancient  grammar  would  be  useless ;  such  as  the  dual,  which 
had  fallen  into  desuetude  among  the  ancients  themselves  even 
in  the  days  of  Pericles. 

The  differences  presented  by  the  French  and  Greek  lan- 
guages in  the  termination  of  nouns  are  three  only.  The  author 
compares  ihem  with  the  ancient  grammatical  forms,  discusses 
the  question  in  an  impartial  manner,  and  in  deciding  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  ancient  and  modernGreek  language, 
or  rather  of  the  two  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language,  he 
gives  the  preference  to  the  form  which  can  most  contribute  to 
perspicuity  in  discourse. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  although  perhaps  not  generally  known, 
that  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  some  new  ways  of 
expressing  themselves,  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  have  never  ceased  to  be  used,  and  have  been  adopted 
promiscuously  with  these  new  methods.  It  is  very  easy  to 
attain  a  knowledge  of  the  differences  which  exist  between  the 
nouns,  but  the  verbs  require  a  more  serious  attention  ;  and  on 
this  last  branch  of  his  subject,  M.  Gregorios  has  displayed  the 
most  profound  and  extensive  learning.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
compares  the  Attic  dialect  with  that  now  in  use,  which  last^  h^ 
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affirms,  varies  as  little  from  the  former,  as  the  Attic  in  its  turn 
vjries  from  the  Doric  and  the  Eolian. 

In  the  course  of  his  comparisons  he  sometimes  takes  the 
liberty  ot  pointing  out  detects  in  the  ancient  Greek,  opposes  it 
to  the  modern,  and  repeatedly  gives  the  preference  to  tlie  latter 
in  point  of  perspicuity  ;  he  then  boldly  advises  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  prefer  tbe  modern  grammatical  arrangement,  or 
as  he  call;,  it,  the  form  used  by  the  people,  to  that  which  has 
been  recommended  by  so  many  great  authorities.  He  informs 
his  readers  that  the  modern  tongue  is  abundantly  rich  in  ex- 
pressions with  which  to  make  up  for  the  dismissal  of  defects, 
which  a  blind  attachment  to  antiquity  has  consecrated. 

Notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  M.  Gregorios  for  the 
modern  Greek,  he  regrets  the  dismissal  of  the  infinitive,  and 
insists  upon  its  being  restored  to  the  rank  it  formerly  held.  In 
exhorting  his  countrymen  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their  dialect 
he  enthusiastically  exclaims  ; — 

'  If  we  wish  our  nuion  to  pxi'^t  for  ever,  our  language  must  be 
cart'fuliy  presirvcd  :  upon  ihis  depend-*  all  our  future  hopes — it  is 
our  langu:ii;e,  which  ht-iiig  kipl  puVe  unH  uncorrnpted,  Jhat  will 
Hssisl  us  in  regaining  and  rekindling  the  lorch  of  glory  of  our  fathers  ! 
This  IS  the  otdy  inheritance  ihey  bequeathed  to  their  chddren — the 
only  tie  which  preserves  uiid  unites  them.  A  nun)ber  of  other  nations 
have  the  same  creed,  but  npt  posseising  tlie  same  lan^uige,  they 
never  can  form  with  us  an  honi  gcncous  alii;mce;bO  loi-g  as  we  pre- 
serve this  dnine  language,  this  sacred  fire, pure  and  uncorrupied,  the 
race  of  the  Greeks  will  be  irninortal.  We  and, our  descendants  will 
always  bear  the  marks  of  the  nobility  of  our  origin,  and  shew  the 
universe  that  we  are  the  pure  cfispring  of  those  Greeks  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  true  civilization  in  Europe.  Where  are  the  descend- 
ants of  those  Greeks  wlio  peopled  Asia,  who  cultivated  Africa,  who 
reigned  over  Sicily,  and  a  great  part  of  Italy?  Having  abandoned 
the  lan»iuage  of  their  fathers,  they  have  lost  their  nnme  and  their 
glory,  ih-y  have  lost  even  the  right  of  boasting  of  their  origin.  But 
why  should  we  go  so  far  for  examples  ?  Those  who  in  modern  Greece 
are  called  Turks^  are  they  not  for  the  most  part  descendants  of 
the  Greeks?  Are  they  not  our  brethreti  ?  Are  they  not  Grtcks  ? 
All  these  mdlions  of  Turks  now  spread  over  Greece,  neither  came 
from  Mount  C.nicasus  nor  from  the  uijorcs  of  tlie  Caspian  sea  ;  but 
the  moment  they  abandoned  :he  language  and  the  name  of  their  fore- 
fathers, ihey  renounced  all  shaic  \i\  their  j;lory  ! 

*  Where  is  the  Athenian  who  now  glories  in  tbe  prudence  of  The- 
mistocleSjor  the  Macedonian  who  is  proud  of  the  bravery  of  Alexan- 
der ?  Who  preservts  tailhfully  by  his  lipSjHntl  inhis  ears,  the  language 
of  these  great  men  ?  Alas!  we  lament  as  }or  the  lossofour  inheiiinnce 
when  we  see  our  brethren  tramj)liiig  undrr  foot  the  monuments  (if  liie 
taste  and  genius  of  iheir  ancestors;but  at  the  same  time  we  give  immor- 
tal ihunkb  to  the  maternal  care  of  our  holy  church  as  the  preserver 
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of  ihat  language   which    has    supported    t!:e  naiun,  and  it   is   the 
nation  which  preserves  religion  and  the  ciuich/ 

^  Our  readers  will  infer  from  thi«:  short  extract  that  M.  Grego- 
rios  is  one  whose  *  patiiotism  wouUI  gain  force  on  the  plains  of 
Marathon,*  notwithstanding  the  cold  grammatical  discussions 
upon  which  he  has  entered.  In  one  place  he  hails  the  day  as 
not  far  distant  when  pure  Greek  will  be  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  the  habitable  globe!  an  idea  by  far  too  poetical  for  a 
humble  grammarian. 

M.  Gregorios  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  Greek  pronunciation,  which,  in  his  opinion,  far  exceeds 
the  modern  in  richness  and  variety  of  inflexion.  He  gives 
several  instances  of  the  perplexities  which  occur  in  reading 
and  pronouncing  the  modern  Greek  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
parture from  the  original  standard.  His  admiration  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  however,  is  confined  to  the  pronunciation,  it 
remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  panegyrics  he  has  bestow- 
ed on  the  modern  dialect  of  the  Levant  are  ill  or  well  merited, 
in  the  mean  time  the  dictionary  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  highly 
valuable  acquisition  not  only  to  commercial  but  literar/ 
readers. 


Art.  Xlll. — Philodemus,von  der  Musik.  S^c, 

A  Treatm  on  Music.  By  Philodemns  Being  an  Extract 
from  his  Fourth  Book  on  that  Science.  Translated  into 
German  by  Christoff  Gottlieb  de  Murr  from  a  Greek  Roll 
of  Papyrus  found  at  Uenutaneum.  To  ichich  is  added,  a 
Specimen  of  a  Hymn  in  the  Ancient  Grecian  Music.  With 
tno  Copper  Plates.     Ato.     Berlin.      1800. 

IT  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  very  MS.  now  translated 
Into  German  was  the  first  which  was  unrolled  and  deciphered  out 
of  nearly  1700,  discovered  on  the  ;^d  ot  November  1753  in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum.  The  MS.  itself,  consisting  of  forty 
columns  on  music,  was  printed  or  rather  engraved  at  Naples  in 
1793, in  the  first  solumtoi liercuJanenna lo/uminaquce  upersunt, 
upon  thirty,  nine  leaves, accompanied  by  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pages  of  folio  letterpress,  being  annotations  by  Rozini.  M.  de 
Murr,  the  present  editor  and  translator,  published  a  work  at 
Strasbourg  in  1805,  with  the  ^'^^^^»  Gommentatio  de  papyris  sen 
TO/un>inibas  Grcccis  Hercuianensibits :  with  this  work  he  gave 
engravings  of  four  of  the  original  manuscript  columns.  '1  hesc 
plates  are  now  republished  with  the  German  translation.  In  his 
introduction,  De  Murr,  after  mentioning  the  authors  who  have 
spoken  oiPhiiodemus,entersupon  a  learned  disquisition  upon  the 
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subject  of  ancient  music, in  \^hich  he  displays  all  that  profundity 
of  research  for  which  tiie  German  schoolmen  arc  famed.  The 
preface,  (for  besides  an  introductory  essay,  the  work  has  an 
append<ige  of  tliisdeacriprion  also),  is  perhaps,  the  only  article 
likely  to  be  dipped  into  by  the  generality  of  readers,  and  it  will 
amply  repny  the  trouble  of  its  perusal. 

Jt  commences  with  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  Herculanc- 
um  manuscripts,  and  an  account  of  the  vnrious  methods  taken 
of  unrolling  them.  The  substance  of  which  these  rolls  are  made, 
th'.ir  form,  the  ink  and  pens  used  in  writing  them,  are  copi- 
ously described  ;  and  the  specimen  of  Graecian  music,  which 
terminates  the  work  is  a  curiosity  unique  in  its  kind.  It  is  a 
melo(iy  of  the  first  eight  verses  of  the  first  Pythian  ode  of 
Pindar.  This  precious  relic  of  antiquity  was  found  by  Father 
Kircher  in  the  famous  library  of  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour 
near  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  was  published  by  him  in  his  M//- 
siirgifif  but  with  a  number  of  faults — these  were  afterwards 
corrected  by  Burette  in  his  Dissertation  snr  la  mt  topee  dt  t'diu 
cieuue  tntisujue.  De  Murr  confesses  himself  under  great  obli- 
gations to  Fvjrkel's  General  History  of  Music  ;  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly produced  an  entertaining  mttarige^  so  far  as  his  preface 
is  concerned. 


Art.  XIV. — Suite  OssaFossili  digrandianimaJi  ttrrestri  et 

marini. 

On  the  Fossil  Bones  of  huge  terrestrial  and  marine  Ani^ 
mats.  By  Counsellor  Corffsi,Jud^e  of  the  Criminal  Court 
of  Piazetizi.  1  Fol    Uo.  Plates.    Milan.   1808. 

THIS  is  the  first  time  we  believe,  that  fossil  bones  of  an 
enormous  size,  so  frequently  found  in  northern  regions,  have 
been  discovered  and  described  in  Italy. 

The  Plaisantin  mountains  in  the  states  of  Parma,  where  the 
author  resides,furni5^hed  abundant  materials  for  an  examination 
of  antediluvian  zoology.  Among  other  curiosities  in  osteolo- 
gy, which  these  mountains  contain,  M.  Cortesi  found  the 
bones  of  an  elephant  of  enormous  size,  a  rhinoceros,  a  dolphin, 
and  a  whale.  J  he  relics  of  the  elephant  consisted  of  a  tusk,  a 
thigh  bone,  a  tibia,  and  the  head.  According  to  our  author's 
opinion,  there  arc  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  these  bones 
belonged  to  one  of  Hannibal's  elephants,  which  died  in  the 
Appenines,  or  one  on  its  way  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Circus  at 
Rome.        Tiicv    have    rather   been,    as   M.   Cortesi   thinks, 
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brought  thereby  some  great  terrestrial  revolution  at  a  very  dis- 
tant, period. 

The  bones  belonging  to  the  skeleton  of  the  dolphin  are  the 
head,  neck,  and  vertebrae.  This  animal  seems  to  bear  no  ana- 
logy with  any  at  present  known. 

in  describing  tlie  head  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  author  thinks 
it  has  been  a  native  of  Africa,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that 
the  Appenines  should  contain  the  remains  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  countries  so  far  distant  from  each  other  as  Asia  and 
Africa. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  M.  Locepede,  and  is  adorned  with 
plates,  several  of  which  are  well  engraved  upon  stone,  a  no- 
velty on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  this  country. 


Art.  XV .—Allgcmeine  Geograph'ucht  Efihemcridtn,  8^c. 

General  geographical  Ephemertrlrs  for  the  Year  ]SOS.  Edited 
by  FA,  Bertach.  VVeimar.      iSOo. 

THE  industry  of  M.  Bertach  in  collecting  geographical 
memoirs,  has  been  annually  conspicuous  for  a  long  period, 
and  has  from  time  to  time  been  noticed  in  former-  volumes  of 
this  wojk.  His  present  volunje  does  not  fall  short  of  any 
of  the  preceding  in  point  of  the  interest  it  excites, nor  in  variety 
of  matter.  It  commences  with  a  copious  memoir  upon  the 
caravans  which  proceed  over  land  to  India  and  other  eastern 
countries,  contaming  the  history  of  these  expeditions  in  an. 
cicnt  and  modern  times. — In  the  map  department  we  arc  fa- 
voured with  an  anahsisof  M.  Spaeth's  map  of  Nuremberg, 
and  its  environs. —  An  account  of  a  map  shewing  the  changes 
which  Poland  has  undergone  from  1772  to  1807. — A  new  map 
of  Italy  and  Dalmatia,  by  M.  Mannert,  and  a  map  of  Jut- 
land by  M.  Gussffield. 


Art.  XVI. — Lcftres  d'ErasU  a  Eugene  ou  Atumaire  du  De- 
par  lemetit  des   JIauiei  A I  pes,  S^;t\ 

Statistical  Annals  of  the  Department  of  the  Higher  Alps  for 
the  Years  1806,  IS07,  und  ISOB.  3  VoU.  Svo.  Gap. 
180S. 

THIS    laudable  periodical  undertaking  of  an  author   as 
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yet  anonymous,  is  founded   upon  the  plan  of  the  volunninous 
work  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  relating  to   Scotland.     The  French 
work  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  leftcrs,  in   compliance,    per- 
haps, with  the  tasteof  the  author  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  re>pect- 
able  on  that   account,  a    vast  variety  of  subjects    having   been 
brought  under  the  public  eye  with  more  than    epistolary  copi- 
ousness.    The  arrangement  is  methodical,    and  the  description 
of  the  different  localities  is  always  instructive.   The  details  now 
published  comprehend  the  general   aspect  of  the  departments, 
valleys,  mountains,  and  rivers,  population,  and    present  state 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  productions  of  the  soil  and  manufac- 
tures ;  of  all  these  subjects  the  pictures  here  drawn  are  flatter- 
ing, and  we  hope    faithful.     The  volume  for    1808  contains 
descriptions  of   the  town  of  Gap,  and  the  environs,  Embrun, 
Brian9on  the  road  from  Grenoble  toTurin — the  valliesof  Cla- 
ree  and  Girondc,Ccrvicres,Mont  Viso,and  of  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and    languages  ot   these  place5.     One  letter    is   entirely 
devoted  to  a  review  of  the  labours  of  the  Society  of  Emulation 
of  the  Migher  Alps,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  our  society 
of  arts,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  author  or  authors  of  the 
Letters  from  Erastus  to  Eugenius  may  be  members  of  the  for- 
mer institution. 


Art.  XVU.—Papiri  diplomatici  descritti  ed  illustrati  d'all 
jibb,  Gaetauo  Mari/u,  &)C, 

Diplomatic  MSS.  zvritten  upon  the  (indent  Papyrus,  disco- 
xered  at  various  Periods.  By  JbbeGattano  Mariui,  chief 
Ketptr  of  the  Vatican  Library,  and  Manager  of  the  Secret 
jirchiva  of  the  Holy  5ec.  Rome  printed  at  the  Propaganda 
Press.   j80(i. 

THE  ancient  papyri  manuscripts  on  the  subjects  of  diplo- 
macy and  statistics  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  anti- 
quarians, their  researches  after  MSS.  having  oeen  confined  to 
subjects  connected  with  classical  erudition,  or  the  polite  arts. 

The  Mdrquis  MafFei  was  among  the  first  who  published 
something  like  a  system  on  diplomacy,  and  in  1787,  he 
produced  two  books  *  de  Arte  Critica  diplomatica,'  but  the 
cncourajremeiu  he  received  was  too  cold  to  induce  him  to  con« 
tinuehis  labours. 

He  had  awakened  the  attention  of  the  public,  however,  to 
the  subject,  and  although  he  had  published  but  a  very  few  un- 
edited manuscripts,  }ct  the  explanations  he  gave  of  the  ancient 
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characters  laid  the  foundation  for   a  system  by  which  manu^ 
scripts  might  be  read   and    interpreted   with   more   certainty. 
Several  works  have  been  since  published  with  the  view  of  fol- 
lowing upMafFei's  plan,  but  something  was  still  wanting  as  a 
classical  work  upon  the  i^njnjri,  and  M    Marini  has  made  the 
attempt   with  some  success.     His   extensive   correspondence, 
and  the  high  respectability  attached  to  his   character,  afforded 
him  the  means  or  procuring  the  diplomatic  papyri  of  all  coun- 
tries tranbciibed  with  the  greatest   exactness.     His  travels   in 
Italy  enabled  him  to  inspect  almost  all    those  existing  in  that 
country  :  and  his  official  situation  in  the  Vatican  gave  him  ac- 
cess to  the  repositories  of  that  building, which  w'ere  much  rich- 
er previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Clementine  cabinet.  In 
short   M.   Ma'^ini  possessed  every   requisite  both  of  mental  and 
adventitious  qualifications  for  the  enterprise   upon  which  he 
entered  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.     In  the  work  he  has  now 
published  he  hds  given   several    MSS.  transcribed  in  modern 
characters,  and  twenty  two  engravings   exhibiting  the  ancient 
characters  themselves.  In  a  separate  part  of  the  work  engravings 
are  given  of  parchment  wriings  exhibiting   the  characters  of 
various    ages,  in  order  to  enable  the  learned  to  compare  them 
with  the  ancient  papyri. 

The  whole  work  contains  one  hundred  a^  d  fifty-seven  diplo- 
matic papyri,  co'isi^ting  of  papal  bulls,  acts  of  sovereign  prin- 
ces, and  papers  respecting  sdle>- of  property  :  to  each  of  these 
M.  Marini  adds  some  valuable  n  tes  upon  the  names,  customs, 
laws,  and  manuscripts  in  use  at  each  distinct  period. 

In  his  preface,  lie  speaks  of  the  Greek  papyri  and  some  ma- 
nu^cripts  upon  papyrus,  of  other  countries.  His  learning  ex- 
tends also  to  monumental  inscriptions,  and  he  has  displayed  a 
fund  of  entertaining  and  instructive  anecdote. 

One  of  the  papyri  which  he  produces  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
face, contains  a  Greek  unpublished  fragment  of  a  sacred  homi- 
ly. The  author  is  unknown  :  it  is  written  on  both  sides,  and 
was  found  in  ten  pieces  in  the  royal  paper  closet  of  Florence, 
among  other  rarities.  It  had  been  preserved  as  a  specimen  of 
the  plant  from  which  the  ancient  paper  was  made.  The  pieces 
were  joined  together,  and  placed  in  a  frame  with  glass  on  each 
side. 

Number  wj  in  the  collection  is  a  deed  dated  in  the  year 
541  of  the  Christian  era  whereby  Du(R  uncice  (one  sixth  of  an. 
acre)  of  land  were  sold  by  one  Jlinu/us,  clericus  legis  Gotho" 
nun;  i.e.  the  Arian  religion  then  professed  by  the  Goths  in 
Italy,  and  tolerated  by  Justinian.  It  is  a  singular  document, 
and  not  devoid  of  the  senseless  verbiage  of  modern  convey- 
ancing. 
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To  those  who  are  engaged  in  p:  ining  the  ancient  records 
of  Great  Britain,  fawd  we  believr  ihere  is  ?.  parliamentary  com- 
niitcceof  this  description.)  V.  M^'.rini's  book  will  be  of  ines- 
timable value.  It  may  not  0*="  aiiiiss  to  mention  t'lat  Marini 
speaks  highly  ot  the  assistn-je  given  him  by  pe-  ..oing  the  work 
of  a  contemporary  ant"  aarian,  Count  Fan*  .zzi,  who  recent* 
ly  published  six  volu  .o-^,  under  the  tii\co(  A ! on u merit i  Raven- 
ttafi.  We  do  not  r'.-  .ik  ihi'  work  has  as  yet  found  its  way  in- 
to this  country.  Kantuzii  haspub^ibhed  the  above,  and  other 
splendid  woikv  ::tan  enormous  expence  with  no  view  of  pecuni- 
ary reconi].'  .^ce.  M,  Marini  acknowledges  himself  as  also 
under  obligations  of  this  description  to  Count  Fantuzzi  for  hi» 
own  work. 


Art.  XVI it. —  Irente  Bonfih,  sur  la  Religion  de  ses  Peres  and 
denos  Feres,    Svo.  Paris,   Didot.    1808. 

THE  tendency  of  this  performance  is  to  unhinge  all  respect 
for  the  religions  of  every  country,  and  to  unsettle  the  princi- 
ples which  every  civilized  human  being  imbibes  in  his  infancy, 
Irenxus  hearing  the  injunction  continually   repeated,  '  that  wc 
should  follow  the  religion  of  our  fathers,*  begins  with  enquir- 
ing what  was  the  relig'on  of  his  ancestors  two  thousand  years 
ago.     Inthetimeof  the  patriarchs,  he   tells  us,  the  heads  of 
families  were  the  only  priests  ;  two  thousand  years  afterwards 
Japhet,  one  of  his  ancestors  was  a  Druid  ;  Caesar  introduced 
the  religion  of  the  Romans  among  the  Gauls  ;  Christianity  was 
afterwards  established,  and  the  ancestors  of  Irenaeus  belonged 
to  various  sects.     The  author  of  this   performance  courts  ob- 
scurity, and  has,  therefore,   withheld  his  name  :  his  literary 
reputation  we  arc  humbly  of  opinion  would  gain  nothing  by  the 
^  present  publication.     He  is  evidently  one  of  those  mushroom 
philosop/iers,  who  sprung  up  from  the  dunghill  of  the  French 
revolution.     His  version  of  the  scriptural  injunction,  which 
he  takes  as  his  text  is  evidently  false  :  the  expression  is  prover- 
bial, and  merely  injoins  an  obedience  to  our  immediate  parents 
by  following  their  footsteps  in  our  approaches  to  the  altar  of 
that  Deity,  who,  as  a  great  man  once  expressed  himself,  is 
<  neither  a  calvinist  nor  a  lutheran,of  the  high  church  nor  of 
the  low,  but  alike  the  father  and  benefactor  of  us  all  1* 
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THEOLOGY. 

UNDER  this  head  wc  are  hnppy  to  rank  the  third  part  of 
the  Barrister's  **  Hints  on  the  Nature  and  Effect  of  Evangeli- 
cal Pi  caching."  These  hints  of  the  Barrister  have  evidently 
produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the  numerous  hody  of  reli- 
gionists, to  ^ho^n  they  more  immediately  refer.  We  will  not 
say  that  this  impression  has  been  that  energetic  conviction  of 
truth  which  leads  to  an  immediate  dereliction  of  error;  but  still 
it  15  an  impression  which  promises  some  salutary  consequences. 
It  is  likely  to  cause'  the  more  thinking  part  of  this  religious 
fraternity  to  examine  the  practical  tendency  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  so  earnestly  inculcate,  and  so  exclusively  recom- 
mend. If  they  will  do  this  with  only  ordinary  fairness  and 
attention,  we  doubt  not  but  that  they  will  perceive  those  doc- 
trines to  be  so  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  society  as  to 
cause  at  least  some  doubt  of  their  truth  to  spring  uy>  in  their 
minds.  For  doctrines  which  cannot  be  embraced  in  the  spirit 
and  in  the  letter,  without  annihilating  the  all  important  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong,  without  confounding  the  nature 
of  innocence  and  guilt,  and  indeed  rather  inciting  to  sin  than 
deterring  from  the  practice,  cannot  ever  have  been  communi- 
cated to  mankind  bv  a  special  revelation  from  the  wise  author 
of  the  universe.  1  he  advocates  for  this  irrational  and  conse- 
quently spurious  species  of  Christianity,  cannot,  we  are  con- 
vinced, be  brought  calmly  and  dispassionately  to  examine  the 
real  practical  drift  of  their  principal  tenets  without  being  con- 
vinced that  they  are  erroneous  and  absurd.  All  that  is  want- 
ing to  dissipate  the  delusion  is  the  vigorous  use  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculty.  Let  the  opinions  themselves,  with  all  their 
immoral  tendencies,  all  their  practical  deformity,  be  held  up  to 
the  light  of  reason  and  of  conscience,  and  their  warmest  admi- 
rers will  soon  turn  with  aversrc^n  and  disgust  from  the  loath- 
some spectacle.  The  se\eral  parts  of  his  **  Hints,"  which 
the  Barrister  has  hitherto  published,  have  certainly  been  in  a 
great  measure  directed  to  this  end,  and  have  served  to  place 
A.NTi-MOKAL  as   opposed  to  MORAL    Christianity   in  a  most 
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striking  pointof  view.  On  these  accounts  we  think  tliat  this 
work  ot  the  Barrisrcr  nmply  merits  public  encouragement  and 
general  circulation,— The  *  Illustrations  of  the  Four  Gospels,' 
by  Mr.  Jon^s,  which  we  examined  at  length  in  our  number  for 
June,  evince  a  spirit  oF  theological  researc  h  which  has  already 
elucidated  some  obscure  passages  of  the  g(jspel,  and  which,  if 
the  learneil  author  persist  in  the  course  which  he  has  begun, 
wiil  probably  enable  him  to  make  great  accessions  to  our  srock 
of  theological  lore,  and  to  place  many  controverted  points  in 
the  Christian  scheme  in  a  new  and  more  lumincrus  point  of 
view.  In  our  review  ol  Mr.  Jones's  work,  we  took  the  liberty 
of  differing  from  him  on  one  or  two  topics  ;  but  we  bestowed 
warm  and  well-merited  praise  on  the  general  excellence  of  his 
book. 

HISTORY. 

-  Foyer's  *^  History  of  Barbadoes,"  will  gratify  the  curiosity, 
and  reward  the  perusal  of  tliose   who   have   property  or  con- 
nections in  that  island.     The  political  state  of  the  island  from 
the  early  period  when  it  first  became  an  English  settlement,  is 
very  accurately,   very  copiously,  and  very  impartially  detailed. 
The  author  displays  equal  candour  and  research,  and  though  the 
nature  of  his  woik  is  not  calculated  to  excite  general  interest, 
it  may  yet  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  are  fond  of  con- 
templating the  operation  of    the  passions  and  the  varied  mix- 
ture of  patriotism  and  selfishness,  ol  ambition,  otenvy,  and  in- 
trigue in  small  political  bodies,  as -well  as  in  larger  communi- 
ties.— In  Bigg's  *  History  of  Miranda's  Attempt  to  effect  a  Re- 
volution in  South  America,*  we  have,  on  the  whole,  a  not  un- 
interesting, though  rather  confused  account  of  the  fruitless  en- 
deavour of  this  notable  adventurer.  But  the  failure  of  one  expe- 
dition may  eventually  lead  to  the  success  of  another.     It  may 
•hew  the  necessity   of  different  arrangements,    and   suggest  a 
more  probable  mode  of  success.     Though  Miranda  possessed 
talents  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  that  superior  kind 
which  qualified  him  to  be  either  the  subverter  of  an  old  system 
of  government,  or  the  founder  of  a  new.     The  enterpriz^e  in 
which    he  had  embarked  greatly  exceeded  his  ability  to  exe- 
cute.    He  was  one  of   those  men  whose  vanity  is  perpetually 
oj  crating  as  an  incentive  to  their  audacity,  but  whoiC  audacity 
is  perpetually  prevented  from  performing   any  great  atchicve- 
inent  bv  ihc   want  of  a  vigorous  and   well  disciplined  mind. 
Miranda  was,  besides,  very  destitute  of  those  conciliating  qua- 
lities, bv  which  alone  the  leaders  of  such  perilous  expeditions 
can  secure  the  good  will  of  iheir  followers,  and  engage  ihcm 
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in  the  cause  not  only  from  the  impulse  of  pecuniary  hope,  but 
of  personal  regard.     There  can  hardly  at  present   be  a  more 
interesting  subject  of  pcHtical  speculation  than  the  future  con- 
dition of  South  America.     If  Spain  be  ultimately  subdued  by 
Bonaparte,  and  we  believe  that  there  is  hardly  any  man  so  san- 
guine as  to  expect  a  more  fortunate  issue  to  the  present  war  in 
the  peninsula  ;  what  is  the  connection  which  will  continue  to 
subsist  between  the  South   American  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  ?  Must  not  one  of  three  things  happen  ?  Must  not  the 
colonies  either  be  forced   to  acknowledge   the  usurped  sove- 
reignty of  the  parent  state  ?  or  be  reduced  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Great  Brit-ain  ?    or  establish  their  independence?   The  first 
event  does  not  seem  very  likely  to  take  place,  as  this  country 
can  prevent  the  completion  by  her  maritime  superiority  ;  and 
the  colonies  themselves  hi've  manifested  a  decided  opposition 
to  the  new  dynasty  wh  ch  Napoleon  has  set   up  in  the   mother 
country.     The  second  event  is  improbable,   not   so  much   be* 
cause  the  attempt  would  be  contrary    to   the   real   interests   of 
this  country,   but   because  the  unfortunate  expedition   of  Sir 
Home  Popham,  not  to  mention  the  disgraceful  termination  of 
that  under  General  Whitelock,  has  excited   such  a  jealousy 
and  distrust  of  Gi  eat  Britain,  accompanied  with  such  a  general 
sentiment  of  hatred  and  detestation  as  must  eventually  frus- 
trate the  execution      What  seems  most  prolable  therefore  is, 
that  Spanish  South  America  wi.l  liberate  herself  entirely  from 
the  supremacy  of  the  European  powers,  and  will  assert  her 
independence.     It  is  the  interest  of  this  country  to   lend  her 
every  possible  assistance,    and   to    form  a  close  and  cordial 
amity  with  the  new  governments  which  may  arise  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  &c.  as  an  open   trade   with  those  rich  countries  would 
soon  compensate  the  loss  of  that  portion  of  the  European  mar- 
ket which  the  tyrannous  policy  of  Bonaparte  may  cause  us  to 
abandon. — The  *  Cursory  View  of  Prussia,  from  the  Death  of 
Frederick  II.  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,'  which  is  noticed  in  page 
IQO  of  this  volume,  contains  some  interesting  particulars  rela- 
tive to  its  political  administration  during  that  period  ;  and  to 
the  follies  and  the  crimes  of  the  court  which  precipitated  the 
country  into  an  abyss  of  ruin  from  which  it  is  never  likely  to 
emerge. — The  *  Annals  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Ascension 
of  George  III.  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,'   are  impartially  exe- 
cuted.    The  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  had  access  to  any 
sources  of  information   beyond  what  the  common  documents 
will  supply  ;  but  he  has  still  accomplished  his  task  in  a  manner 
which  merits  considerable  praise.—The  *  Letters  of  the  Swe- 
dish Court,'   are  probably  not  genuine  ;    or  otherwise  they 
would  be  an  interesting  composition,  and  throw  some  light  on 
a  critical  period  of  the  Swedish  history* 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  we  should  class  th« 
*•  Memoirs  of  an  American  lady,"  p.202,  under  the  head  of  bio- 
ography  or  travels.  They  contain  a  portion  of  both;  and  include 
bold  delineations  of  character  and  manners  as  well  as  naturalre- 
presentations  of  local  scenery.  Mrs.  Schuyler  is  the  principal 
subject  of  the  piece  ;  but  it  also  exhibits  characters  of  several 
British    officers  who   were   distinguished   in    America    pre- 
vious or  subsequent  to  the   revolution. — **  The   Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  ofPercivalStockdale,"  p.  3:57,  constitute 
two  very  amusing  volumes, and  contain  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  literaryhistory  of  the  times.  Young  per- 
sons in  particular  may  derive  some  instruction  from  the  artless 
narrative  which  he  has  exhibited  of  his  desultory  life.     It  may 
teach  them  rather  soberly  to  check,  than  thoughtlessly  to  indulge 
those   loco-motive  proptmilies^   or  that  desire  of  what  is  called 
seeing  the  world  which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  our  early 
years,and  is  apt  to  involve  the  restless,theimpatient,and  the  san- 
guine in  numerous  difficulties  and  disappointments.  Mr.  Mead, 
ley's  **  Memoirs  of  WilliamPaley,  D.D."  p.  410,  contains  some 
interesting  particularsof  that  judicious  and  reflective  moralist 
and  theologue.     Mr.  Mead  ley  did  not  become  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  his  biography  till  the  later  period   of  his  Jifc, 
when  he   was  pastor  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  but  he  appears 
to  have  spared  no  pains  to  procure  intelligence  of  his   earlier 
years.  Though  many  persons  might  possess  more  ample   mate- 
rials and  more  requisite  qualifications  for  delineating  the  life  of 
Dr.  Paley  than  the  author  of  these  memoirs,  yet  Mr.   Meadley 
has  performed  his  task  with  as  much  impartiality  as  any  writer 
could  have  displayed.  His  details  are  sufficiently  ample  and  cor- 
rect to  enable  any  reader  of  judgment  to  appreciate  the  character 
of  Paley. — In  the  volume  of  his  **  Dormant  and  extinct  Baron- 
age of  England,"  Mr.  Banks  has  evinced  the  laudable  diligence 
of  an  historical  and  biographical  genealogist;  and   his    work, 
which  contains  a  large  assernblage  of  interesting  and   amusing 
particulars,  would  have  had  much  higher  claims  to  our  appro- 
bation  if  his  industry  had  been  equalled  by  his  elegance.     But 
the  verbose,  puerile,  and  conceited  style  of  Mr.    Banks  often 
deforms  his  otherwise  valuable  work. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Goede's  *^  Memorials  of  Nature  and  Art,"  p.  19.  which 
have  been  translated  from  the  German  by  Mr.  Home,  con- 
tains many  valuable  observations  of  a  well-informed  and  en- 
lightened foreigner,  on  the  manners,  customs,  literature,  &c. 
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orthis  country.  The  remarks  of  an  intelligent  foreigner  orl 
these  subjects  are  always  interesting,  and  may  be  useful, as  such 
a  person  sees  with  a  quick  and  intuitive  glance  the  absurdity 
and  inconvenience  of  mode«,  to  which  long  use  has  reconciled 
the  natives.  The  criticism.s  of  Mr.  Goede  on  the  manners  and 
occupitions of  different  classes  in  this  country  are  calculated 
to  convey  both  instruction  and  amusement;  and  they  have 
been  translated  bv  Mr.  Home  with  perspicuity  and  elegance. 
^-The  *'  Illustrations  of  ti;e  Scenery  of  Kiilarney,''  ^'c.  p.  49, 
are  adorned  with  numerous  engravings,  which,  in  some  mea- 
sure compensate  for  the  w.int  of  taste,  of  spirit,  and  dis- 
crimination which  are  too  visible  in  his  letter-press  descrip- 
tions.—Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoarc's  *'  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ire- 
land,'* p.  137,  is  neither  a  very  entertaining  nor  a  very 
instructive  work.  The  general  remarks  v\hich  are  attached  to 
tl]c  journal,  are  the  most  interesting  part,  and  the  information 
which  the  author  collected  by  the  way  may  be  useful  to  those 
Mho  pursue  the  same  route, and  enjoy  what  SirRichard  supposes 
tocontribute  so  much  to  the  real  instruclion  of  travelling, — the 
luxury  of  a  chaise  and  pair.  —  Mr.  Ashe's  "Travels  in  Ame- 
rica," page  246,  contain  many  amusing  details,  and  much  use- 
ful information  relative  to  the  rivers  of  that  extensive  region. 
— Wc  have  not  often  to  notice  a  book  of  travels  of  more  in- 
terest and  information  than  the  account  which  Mr.  J.  Grey 
Jackson  has  published  of  the  empire  of  Marocco,  page  394. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  furnished  a  very  ample  and  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  West  Barbary,  without  any  super- 
fluous digressions.  He  has  exhibited  a  distinct  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  country  ; 
and  a  long  and  extensive  intercourse  with  the  natives  ena- 
bled him  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  manners  and  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Jackson  has  also  added  to  the  va- 
lue of  his  work  by  a  distinct  account  of  the  route  of  the  cara- 
vans across  the  great  desert  from  West  Barbary  to  Tombuctoo, 
or,  as  he  constantly  spells  it,  Timbuctoo.  He  has  at  the  same 
time  furnished  much  information  respecting  this  capital  of  cen- 
tral Africa. — The  •*  Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  by  an 
Officer,"  page  423,  present  us  with  some  animated  and  pictu- 
resque descriptions  of  the  c/3untry  through  which  the  author 
passed,  with  some  lively  details  of  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  the  march  and  retreat  of  the  army, 

POLITICS. 

The  author  of  the  *'  Dangers  of  British  India  from  French 
invasion  and  Missionary  establishments,"  p.  .98,  has  advanced 
some  very  strong  arguments  against  the  recent  attempts  10  sub- 
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▼ert  the  antient  faith  of  the  Hindoos  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Calvinistic  Missionaries.  He  has  placed  the  impolicy  and 
the  danger  of  such  an  undertaking  in   a  very  striking   point  of 

view The    "Essay  on   Government,"  by  Pliilopatria,  Mrs, 

I^ce,  of  eccentric  memory,  is  a  performance  which  exhibits 
many  marks  of  no  ordinary  intellectual  power,  and  cannot  but 
be  considered  as  a  singular  literary  curiosity. — The  author  of 
*'  Political,  coinmercial,  and  statistical  Sketches  of  the  Spanish 
Empire  in  both  Indies,"  p.  212,  very  strongly  enforces,  and 
very  clearly  elucidates  the  benefits  of  an  intimate  com- 
mercial union  between  this  country  and  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies.-—Mr.  Parnell  has  thrown  mnch  light  on  the  Catho- 
lic question,  by  his  accurate  •  History  of  the  l^enal  Laws 
against  the  Irish  Catholics/*  p.  21,5. — The  folly  and  in- 
justice of  the  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  on  the  ma- 
rine and  the  capital  of  Denmark  in  1807,  will,  we  think,  be 
conceded  by  all  impartial  enquirers  who  will  peruse  C.T. 
Hellfried's  *'  Outlines  of  a  Political  Survey  of  the  English  At- 
tack," &c.  p.  324. 

MEDICINE. 

RusselTs  "  Treatise  on  Scrophula,"  p.  183,  has  not  thro\^^l 
any  new  light  on  the  nature,  nor  the  cure  of  that  wide-spread- 
ing and  wide-wasting  malady.  Neither  the  theory  nor  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  this  paiticular  disease  will  be  much  be- 
nefited by  this  present  treatise  of  Mr.  Russell.  As  a  general 
treatise  on  scrophula,  it  is  very  defective,  as  the  author  has 
entirely  overlooked  many  forms  of  the  disease.  His  descrip- 
tions are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  soft  parts,  while  those 
of  the  bones,  of  the  knee,  and  the  hip,  arc  left  unnoticed. — 
Dr.  Davis  has  di^played  a  commendable  share  of  learning  and 
ingenuity  in  his  **  Enquiry  into  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment 
of  Carditis,"  p.  221  ;  but  the  matter  is  more  suited  to  an 
academic  thesis,  than  to  a  formal  treatise  adapted  to  general 
circulation. — Dr.  Chisholm  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of 
the  friends  of  humanity,  for  the  pains  which  he  has  taken 
(see  p.  309)  to  extirpate  the  errors  which  have  been  dissemina- 
ted by  some  of  the  American  physicians  relative  to  the  infectious 
nature  of  the  yellow  fever  ;  and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  a 
rigid  system  of  quarantine  upon  all  vessels  coming  from  places 
where  the  contagion  prevails.  Dr.  Adams  has  evinced  an  in- 
quisitive and  benevolent  mind  in  his  '*  Enquiry  into  the  Laws 
of  different  epidemic  diseases  with  the  view  to  determine  the 
Meansof  picserving  individuals  and  communities  from  each, 
and  also  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  exterminating  the  small 
pox."  p.428. 
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POETRY. 

Tbenameof  Mr.  Campbell,  author  of  the*  Pleasures    of 
Hope,*  would  perhaps  have  occupied  a  more  exalted  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame,  if  his  late  publication,  *  Gertrude  of  Wy. 
oming/  had  never  appeared.      I'he  Pleasures  of  Hope   which 
were  we  believe  written  when  the  author  was  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  exhibited  a  promise  of  future  excellence,which  has  un- 
fortunately never  been  realized,  but  which  his  recent  perfor- 
mance is  calculated  most  grievously  to  disappoint.     The  degree 
of  poetical  inspiration  "which  Mr.  Campbell   appears    to  have 
possessed  at  a  more  juvenile  period,  seems  to  have  experienced 
a  gradual  diminution  as  he  advanced  in  life ;  and  though  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming  is  a  very  short  poem,  of  only  ninety  stanzas, 
and  has  been  carefully  revised  and  re-revised  during   several 
years  it  yet  contains  numerous  passages  which  are  either  insipid, 
languid,    intricate  or  obscure.      The  composition    exhibits 
uncouth  inversions,  affected   and  ungrammatical  diction  with 
harsh  and  unmusical  verse.     The  great  object  of  poetry  is  to 
please  ;  but  pleasure  is  always  diminished  by  the  want  of  per- 
spicuity.    We  were  obliged  to  read  some  of  Mr.    Campbell's 
stanzas  several  times  before  we  could  make  out  what  he  meant, 
and  sometimes  we  found  it  more  easy  to  believe  that  he  had  a 
meaning  than  to  prove  what  it  was.     It  is  the  province  of  good 
poetry  to  be  perceived  quickly,  and  to  be  felt   forcibly.     We 
do  not  always  expect  metaphysicians  to  write  so  clearly  as  to  be 
understood  at  first  sight ;  but  we  do  expect  the  poet  to  exhibit 
his  ideas  in  such  clear  and  lucid  language, that  he  may  instantly 
convey  to  our  minds  and  bosoms  tlie  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
arc  passing  in  his  own.     Mr.  Campbell's  poem  possesses  a  itw, 
though  but  a  few  beauties  ;    but  these  arjs  greatly  out-numbered 
by  its  deformities. — — Mr.  Macneil's  **  Pastoral  or  Lyric  Muse 
of  Scotland,"  p.  67,  contains  some  passages  which  prove  that  he 
is  not  altogether  deficient  in  the  grace  and  feeling  of  poetry, 
but  it  is  totally  destitute  of  any  clear  and  consistent  plan,    and 
there  is  a  great  want  of  spirit    in  the  general  execution. — The 
satire,  which   is   entitled  *    English  Bards    and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers,* p.  78.  is,  on  tiie  whole,  a  very  animated   production. 
The  verse  is  flowing  and  energetic  ;  and  the  writer  evidently 
possesses  considerable  richness  of  fancy  and  felicity  of  diction. 
— We  have  pCi  used  Mr.  Bland's  Four  Slaves  of  Cythera,  with 
much  amusement  in  many  passages  and  with  high  delight  in 
others,  hut  with  occasional  sensations   of  languor  and  indif- 
ference, and  not  seldom  of  disappointment  and  disapprobation. 
The  best  pawtges  are  superior  to  any  of  those  which  we  for- 
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merly  admired  In  his  *  Edwy  and  Elgiva/and  *  Sir  Evcrard,* 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  were  sorry  to  notice  in  the  present 
work  instances  of  carelessness  and  caprice,  a:id  to  perceive 
weighty  objections  to  the  desi^rn  and  conduct  oF  the  fable.  -Mrs. 
West's  didactic  poem  *  the  Mother,'  p.  318,  is  neither  hap. 
pily  imagined  nor  successfully  executed  Aware  of  the  dry 
metaphysical  nature  of  the  subject  she  had  chosen,  she  has 
vainly  attempted  to  diversify  it  by  episodes  and  digressions. 
But  though  episodes  and  digressions  may  often  judiciously  be 
brought  in  aid  of  the  main  subject,  yet  tliat  subject  must  cither 
be  very  devoid  of  embellishments  in  itself,  or  be  very  coldly 
and  unskilfully  treated  where  the  main  interest  of  the  piece  is 
concentrated  in  the  episodes  and  digressions.— Mr.  Wriglu's 
poem  inscribed  *  Horx  lonicce,'  p.  355.  is  a  descriptive  poem 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  In  the  mind,  which  has  been 
refined  and  enriched  by  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece,  it  will 
revive  the  most  agreeable  recollections  and  infuse  the  most  ex- 
quisite delight.  It  exhibits  the  genuine  impression  of  local  sce- 
nery blended  with  a  variety  of  historical  associations  upon  the 
mind  which  is  enriched  by  knowledge  and  inspired  with  the  ge» 
nuine  feeling  of  poetry.— Considerable  praise  is,  on  the  whole, 
due  to  Mr. Elton's  new  poetical  version  of  the  remains  of  Hesiod, 
p.  371;  though  it  is  interspersed  with  instances  of  lafiguor, 
of  redundancy,  and  amplification.  -Mr.  Stawell  in  his  Transla- 
tion ol  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  has  preserved  only  a  few  faint 
traces  of  the  spirit,  the  elegance,  and  the  harmony  of  the  origi- 
nal. But  some  of  the  notes  which  he  has  appended  to  the 
work,  illustrate  the  different  state  of  ancient  and  of  modern 
agriculture,  and  ailbrd  proof  of  industry  and  research. 

NOVELS. 

Mr.  Lathom  has  displayed  some  talent  in  his  *  London,  or 
Truth  without  Treason,'  p.  lyq  ;  but  the  story  itself  js  expand- 
ed over  too  wide  a  surface.     The  interest,  we   do   not  mean 
that  of  a  pecuniary  kind,  might  have  been  greatly  increased  by^ 
mor«  density   and  compression    in    the    narrative. — Captain 
Williamson's  Romance  of  *  The  Dominican,' will  reward  the 
perusal  of  tho  e  wlto  are  fond  of  this  kind  of  readmg  ;  and   ac 
any  rate  it  has  no  vitiating  tendencies.  -Mr.    Lucas's    *  1  rc<» 
^clsof  Humanius  in  search  of  the  Temple  ot  Happine.>s,'  p.430» 
area  spirited,  a  well  conceived   and    well  preserved   a^legor  . 
Tlic  young  and  thcpresumptuous  may  peruse  it  with  con^uierable 
benefit.      Kloricin's  *  William  Tell,'  which  has  been  translated 
by  Mr.  Hewetson,  p,  4.40,  is  a   very  anima.cd  and   interesting 
tale  —Mr.  Cumbenand  s  *  John  dc  Lancaster,*  p.  59,   ibou^n 
it  is  wanting  in  nice  discriminations  of  character,  yet  affords  a 
pleasing  prool  that  the  intellectuil  powers  may  be  preserved  un^ 
impaired  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  life. 
App,  Vol.  17.  N  n 
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Pittman's  *  Exccrpta  ex  variis  Romanis  Poctis,  &c/  p.  44. 
arc  calculated  to  supply  a  desideratum  in    our  public  schools. 
Mr,  Pittman  has  illustrated  his  judicious  selections  with  some 
useful  notes. — Mr.  Jones's  *  Grammar  of  the  Greek  tongue,' 
p.  52,  is  a  work  on  which  we  have  bestowed  high  praise,   but 
not  higher  than  it  deserves.     It  is  a  performance  of  singular 
sagacity  aiul  erudition  ;  and  we  hope  to  see  it  generally    intro- 
duced into  our  clnssical  schools.— Mr.  Rose  in  his  *■  Observations 
on  the  historical  Work  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Charles 
James  Fox,'  p.  225,  has  adduced  various  charges  of  historical- 
ignorance,  misrepresentation,  unfairness,  and    political   partia- 
lity against  that  revered  and  deplored  statesman,  which  we  have 
examined  in  detail,  and  found,  for  the  most  part,   destitute  of 
any  satisfactory  proof.     1  hough  we  are  among  the  warmest   of 
IVIr.  Fox's  admirers,  yet  we  tiiink   that  the  small  portion  of 
his  history,  which  he  had  finished   before  his  death,  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  legacy  of  his  genuine    unreserved   sentiments   on 
some  uf  the  most  imp  rtant  questions  which   can   occupy  the 
minds    of  politicians.     Had  Mr.   Rose  even  established   the- 
mnjority  of  his  accusations,  the  work  which   he   has    attacked 
would  not  have  lost  much  of  its   value   as   a  hallowed  reposi- 
tory ol  the  political  principles  of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
in  this  or  any  other  age  ;     But  when    we    find    that  the  pry- 
ing sagacity  of  Mr.  Rose,  has  not  been  able  to  detect  a  single 
perversion  of  truth,  or  misrepresentation  of  facts  in    this   post- 
humous, imperfect,  and  unfinished    history,    and  that  all  hi» 
attempts  to  do  this  have  proved  vain,    and  all    his   objections, 
when  examined,  have  been  found  futile,  it  certainly  docs  reflect 
additional  honour  on  Mr.  Fox,  as  it  establishes  his  fidelity  and 
truth,  and  as  it  confirms  what  Mr.  Rose  has  fruitlessly  laboured 
to  subxcrt,  this  honourable  conclusion,  that  when    Mr.  Fox 
took  up  his  pen  to  write  history ,his  object  was  rather  to  state  the 
truth  as  it  was,  and  to  relate  facts  as  they  were,  than  to  exercise 
the  blind  partialities  or  resentments  ot  a   partisan.     Whatever 
might  be  Mr.   Fox's  party  attachments,  no  one  can  peruse  his 
historical  work,  without  being  convinced  that  he  had  a  strong 
regard  for  the  gi'/ieral  principles  of  liberty  ;  and  if  he  had  lived 
to  extend  his  history  to  a  longer  period,  he  would  have   more 
clearly  shown  how  those  principles  which  are  embodied  in  the 
constitution  of  the  moral,  are  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the 
political  v/orld  ^  and  that  their  sacred  observance  conduces  as 
iniicli  to  ihe  real  interest  ot  sovereigns,  as  to  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  subject  to    their  sway.— A  new  edition  of  Lord 
Somers's*  Scarce  and  valuable  Tracts,'  ^,261,  has  been*  revis- 
ed, augmented,  and   arranged,'  by  Mr.    Walter  Scott.     Mr». 
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"Scott  has  evinced  his  qualifications  for  the  office  of  editor  by 
a  more  judicious  arrangement  of  the  tracts,  by  historical  intro- 
ductions to  most  of  the  pieces.and  by  occasional  notes  and  illus- 
trations. He  has  also  added  some  pieces  to  the  original  miscel- 
lany. Mr.  Scott  would  have  increased  the  value  of  his  edi- 
torial toils,  if  he  had  omitted  those  pieces  in  the  collection, 
which  had  no  interest  nor  importance  to  induce  a  republica- 
tion ;  and  if  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  corrected  those  numc- 
Tous  and  gross  typographical  errors  which  deformed  the  original 
work.  But  the  editor  has  not  only  preserved  these  blunder* 
"with  religious  scrupulosity  but  has  suffered  the  number  to  ac- 
cumulate with  a  negligence,  which,  defies  all  extenuation  or 
excuse. — ^The  *  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  article,'  p.  363,  by  J.  F. 
Middleton  is  an  elaborate  performance.  It  displays  ingenuity 
and  learning;  but  these  qualities  have  been  vainly  employed  in 
•supporting  a  baseless  theory.  The  theory  itself  appears  to  be 
the  product  of  a  preconceived  theology  ;  and  hence  we  are  the 
less  surprised  that  it  has  generated  incongruity  and  error  rather 
than  consistency  and  truth.  The  author  is  evidently  unac- 
quainted with  the  general  principles  of  language  ;  and  the  want 
of  this  philosophical  knowledge  has  left  his  mind  to  the  arbi- 
trary guidance  of  certain  prejudices  which  perplex  the  undcr- 
■standings,  contract  the  research,  and  cloud  the  perspica- 
city of  philologists  and  theologucs. 
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Cobbett,  written  by  himself.  2s.  6d. 

Cursory  Remarks  upon  British 
Tactics,  and  on  Matters  relating  to  the 
Defence  of  the  Country. 

De  Luc. — An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Geology,  determining  the  funda- 
mental Points  in  that  science.  By 
J.  A.DeLuc,  F.R.S.   Svo.  12s. 

Education. — The  Principle  of  the 
System  of  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  England,  as  it  respects  Mo- 
rality and  ReJigion,  favourably  but 
impartially  considered.  2s.  6d. 

Fungusiana,  or  the  Opinions  and 
Table  Talk  of  the  late  Barnaby  Fun- 
gus, esq.  5s.  6d. 

Hook. — Safe  and  Sound,  an  Opera 
in  three  acts.  By  T.  H,  Hook,  esq. 
2s.  6d. 

Ireland.— Paganism  and  Christia- 
nity compared.  In  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures to  the  King's  Scholars  at  West- 
minster. By  John  Ireland,  D.  D.  8vo, 
30s.  6d. 

Isdell. — ^The  Irish  Recluse,  a  Novel. 
By  Sarah  Isdell.  3  vols.  13s.  6d. 

Jones. — The  Hi.story  of  Brecknock- 
fihiie.  By  Theophilus  Jones.  3  vols, 
royal  4to.  7!.  9.s.  6d. 

Knight. — An  Essay  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Plants  belonging  to  the 
Natural  order  of  Proteeae,  with  their 
generic,  as  well  as  specific  Character.", 
thtir    Synonyms,    and    places   where 


they  grow   wild.      By  Joseph  Knight. 
F.H.S.  4to.   iOs.  6d. 

Li,)n  (The)  and  thft  Water  Wagtail, 
a  mock-heroic  poem.     Small  Svo.  5s. 

Mercy. — A  Voam  on  Lord  Erskine's 
bill  for  preventing  wanton  Cruelty  to 
Animals.   Is. 

Patriots  (The)  Looking-Glass.  3s. 
6d. 

Person. — An  Account  of  the  last 
Illness  of  Richard  Porson,  A.  M.  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  &,c.  Sec.  With  two 
plates  engraven  in  fac  simile  of  his 
hand  writing.  8vo.  ts.  6d. — 4to.  2s. 

Robertson. — A  general  View  of  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Atmosphere, 
and  of  its  connection  with  the  Scien- 
ces of  Medicine  and  Agriculture.  By 
Ilenrv  Robertson,  M  D.  2  vols.  Svo. 
21s.  " 

Roland. — The  .\mateur  of  Fencing; 
or  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sword 
Cefence.  By  J.  Roland,  of  the  R.  M. 
Academy,  Woolwich.  Ids. 

Sadler.— Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  State 
Papers,containing  his  Letters  and  Ne- 
gotiations with  King  James  V.  in 
1540  and  1553  j  a  collection  of  curious 
aKd  important  documents  concerning 
Queen  Elizabeth's  private  negocia- 
tions  with  the  Scottish  Reformers  in 
1559  ;  Letters  and  Papers  conceraingf 
the  grand  Northern  Rebellion  in 
1569;  and  Documents  concerning  the 
contiuement  of  Queen  Mary  in  Eng« 
land.  By  Walter  Scott,  esq.  2  vcls. 
4to. 

Sebiight. — The  Art  of  improving 
the  Breeds  of  Domestic  Animals.  By 
Sir  Jihn  Sebright,   Bait.  M.  P.  2s.  6(^. 

Smyth.— Facts  and  Observations 
on  the  Prevention,  Causes,  and  Me- 
thod of  Treatment  in  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption. .  By  John  Smyth,  M.D. 
3s. 

Spain. — Iberia's  Crisis,  a  Fragment 
of  an  Epic  Poem,  in  three  parts,  writ- 
ten in  Spain,  with  notes,  royal  Svo. 
5s. 

Wilson. — The  Philosophy  of  Phy- 
sic, being  a  Natural  History  and  Cure 
of  Diseases.  By  the  Rev.  VV.  Wil- 
son. 58. 
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